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PART  IX.— PLUTONIC  ROCKS. 

Granite. 

Gtographieal  Extent, — Granite  prevails  tliroughoat  tbe  great  hjrpogene 
tracts,  the  limits  of  which  have  been  already  defined,  sometimes  rising 
abniptly  from  the  surface  of  immense  level  plains,  in  precipitous, 
peaked,  and  domcHBhaped  masses ;  sometimes  in  low  slopes ;  sometimes 
in  great  heaps  of  amorphous  masses;  at  others  with  sharp  outlines, 
obscured  and  softened  down  by  a  mantle  of  the  hypogene  schists  which 
have  accompanied  its  elevation.  This  latter  occurs  most  frequently 
in  continuous  mountain  chains,  such  as  the  Ghauts ;  but  to  view  this 
rock  in  all  the  boldness  of  its  true  physical  contour,  we  must  approach 
the  detached  ranges,  clusters,  and  insulated  masses  that  break  tbe 
monotony  of  the  table-lands  of  India.  Here  we  find  but  little  regu- 
larity in  the  direction  of  elevation.  In  many  clusters,  of  which  I  have 
taken  ground  plans,  the  granite  appears  to  have  burst  through  the 
crystalline  schists  in  lines  irregularly  radiating  from  a  centre,  or  in 
rings  resembling  the  denticulated  periphery  of  a  crater. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  insulated  clusters  and  masses  of 
granite  on  the  table-land  of  the  peninsula  are  those  of  Sivagunga, 
Sevemdroog,  Ootradroog,  Nnndidroog,  Chundragooty,  and  Chitteldroog, 
in  Mysore;  Gooty,  Raidroog,  Adoni,  Bcjanugger,  Gongondla,  in  the 
Ceded  Districts;  and  those  of  Hydrabad,  Paungul,  Annagoondy, 
Copaldroog,  and  Idghir.  In  the  country  south  of  the  Salem  break,  are 
those  of  Trichinopoly,  Dindigul,  and  Alighirry;  and  in  the  maritime 
tracts  of  the  Coromandel,  are  those  of  Vellore,  Arcot,  and  Perma^oil. 
The  islands  in  the  Chilka  Lake,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  our  area 
on  the  east  coast,  are  of  porphyritic  granite. 
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Geological  Features. — The  rock  of  Nnndidroog  is  almoet  one  aolid 
monolithic  mass  of  granite,  rising  1700  feet  aboTe  the  phun^  and 
upwards  of  4700  feet  above  the  sea;  that  of  Sivagunga  is  still  higher. 

These  masses  have  usually  one  or  more  of  their  sides  precipitouBy 
or  at  such  an  angle  as  to  be  inaccessible  except  at  a  few  points.  This 
circumstance,  added  to  that  of  their  insulated  uncommanded  position, 
has  led  to  their  being  selected  by  the  natiyes  for  the  sites  of  some  of 
their  droogs  and  strongest  fortresses.  Many  of  the  names  I  have 
recapitulated  will  serve  to  remind  the  historical  reader  of  the  bloody 
struggles  these  granite  masses  have  been  silent  witnesses  o£  Most  of 
them,  like  that  of  Sevemdroog,  are  so  steep  as  to  admit  of  little  vege- 
tation, and  present  surfaces  of  many  thousand  square  feet  of  perfectly 
naked  rock,  in  which  the  veins  and  mineralogical  structure  are 
beautifully  laid  bare  to  the  eye  of  the  geologist. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  granite  is  only  to  be  met  with  in 
Southern  India  in  this  abrupt  amorphous  form.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
sometimes  found  in  immense  undulating  layers  like  lava  rising  little 
above  the  general  level  of  the  country,  separated  by  fissures  and  joints, 
and  running  for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  given  direction,  like  a 
regular  chain  of  hills.  The  horizontal  fissures  often  impart  a  pseudo- 
stratified  appearance;  and,  when  crossed  by  others  nearly  vertical, 
give  the  whole  the  semblance  of  some  huge  wall  of  Cydopeait 
masonry. 

The  cuboidal  masses  composing  these  walls  weather  by  a  process 
of  concentric  exfoliation  into  spheroids.  This  process  occurs  often  on 
a  grand  scale,  and  the  exfoliated  portions  compose  segments  of  circles 
of  many  yards  radii.  This  decay  of  lofty  granitic  masses  produces 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  features  of  an  Indian  landscape ;  its 
strange  columnar  piles,  trees,  and  logging  stones,  which  far  excel 
those  of  Dartmoor  in  grandeur,  and  in  the  fantastic  forms  they 
assume. 

I  have  attempted  to  describe  the  modtu  operandi  of  this  spon- 
taneous exfoliation  in  a  previous  paper  on  the  Granites  of  India  and 
Egypt  \  Suffice  it  now  to  observe,  that  I  consider  it  to  be  the  result 
chiefiy  of  meteorolo^cal  and  electric  causes,  acting  upon  and  deve- 
loping a  latent  concentric  structure  in  the  granite  totally  independent 
of  any  supposed  planes  of  stratification,  and  resembling  that  ofien 
observed  in  basalt  and  lava.  It  is  observed  also  in  those  stratified 
rocks  which  have  been  most  heated,  ai^d  altered  by  granite, — such  as 
gneiss.  The  vertical  lamin»  of  stratification,  and  even  individual 
imbedded  crystals  of  felspar,  are  seen  crossed  at  right  angles  to  their 

»  Journal,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  114. 
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direction  and  planes  of  cleavage  by  these  lines  of  exfoliation.  This 
conoentric  structare  appears  to  be  an  approach  to  crystallization  on 
the  large  scale  originally  induced  by  heat.  The  nuclei  usually 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  the  oval^  globular,  or  dodecahedral  form,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  crystalloids.  Sometimes  the  structure  is  obscurely 
prismatic. 

At  Boyagadda,  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  a  cluster  of  granite  rocks 
ooenzs,  in  which  one  of  those  great  natural  walls,  caused  by  the  pro- 
cess of  disintegration  first  alluded  to,  is  seen : — a  large  rhomboidal 
mass,  of  many  tons  weight,  has  fallen  out  of  the  centre  of  this  wall, 
learing  against  the  horixon  the  singular  appearance  of  a  large  window. 
These  walls  will  always  be  found  where  the  circumference  of  the  ex- 
foliating segments  is  large,  and  the  surface  on  which  they  rest  conse- 
quently less  inclined  than  where  the  circles  are  smaller.  From  the 
latter  the  exfoliating  masses  slide  off  to  the  base,  leaving,  perhaps,  a 
columnar  pile  of  cnboidal  or  spheroidal  blocks  on  the  summit  or  most 
horizontal  part  of  the  subjacent  boss.  Some  of  these  piles  are  held 
together  in  the  most  extraordinary  positions:  and  the  blocks  com- 
poang  them  are  found  connected  by  a  felspathic,  siliceous,  and  ferru- 
ginous paste,  the  result  of  the  decay  of  the  upper  masses,  washed 
down  and  deposited  around  the  joints  by  the  action  of  the  rain. 
There  they  stand;  some  tottering  on  their  base,  leaning  over,  and 
threatening  every  instant  to  topple  down  upon  the  unwary  traveller; 
others  erect,  amid  a  ruin  of  debris  at  their  feet, — silent  monuments 
of  the  process  of  the  surrounding  decay.  Sometimes  the  summits  of 
the  higher  elevations  are  composed  of  immense  monolith  peaked 
masses  of  granite,  which  split  vertically ;  the  separated  portions  are 
often  known  to  descend  from  their  lofty  position  with  the  rapidity  and 
thunder  of  an  avalanche.  The  different  shades  of  colour  observable 
on  the  same  mass  of  rock,  which  have  puzzled  some  observers,  arise 
from  exfoliation.  If  the  exfoliation  is  recent,  the  surface  will  be 
found  whitish  or  grey, — ^the  natural  colour  of  the  granite;  and  if  of  a 
remote  date,  the  surface  will  be  darker  and  more  or  less  weathered : 
the  exfoliation  of  the  iron  contained  in  the  mica  and  hornblende  im- 
parting to  it  a  rusty  appearance,  darker  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  iron.  This  dark  colour  is  often  increased  to  blackness  where  rain 
water  lodges  or  runs  over  the  surface;  in  some  situations  the  colour- 
ing matter  forms  a  thin  coating  from  0*1  to  0*4  of  a  line  thick,  com- 
posed principally  of  carbon,  carburetted  iron,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
occasionally  manganese,  with  silex  and  alumina;  the  carbon  has  been 
superadded  by  the  rain  water;  the  rest  of  the  components  by  the  rock 
itself.    A  similar  coating  is  observed  on  the  granite  in  the  beds  of 
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rivers ;  Humboldt  noticed  it  among  the  cataracts  and  falls  of  the 
Orinoko.  This  phenomenon  is  said  to  be  confined  to  intra-tropical 
countries. 

The  disintegration  of  the  surface  of  granite,  when  not  exposed  to 
the  action  of  water,  lime,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  is,  in  general,  remark- 
ably slow.  The  outside  of  the  oldest  Hindu  pagodas,  built  of  great 
blocks  of  this  rock,  rarely  exhibit  a  decay  reaching  more  than  the 
eighth  of  a  line ;  the  surface  of  the  granite  quarries  of  Syene,  cut 
probably  before  Abraham,  and  those  of  Bijanugger,  whence  were 
hewn  the  large  blocks  seen  in  the  ruins  of  that  great  Hindu  city,  built 
upwards  of  five  centuries  back,  are  nearly  as  fresh  as  if  split  yesterday, 
and  the  marks  of  the  chisel  appear  quite  sharp  and  plain. 

M.  Becquerel  has  noticed  this  slow  decay  of  granite  in  Europe. 
The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  of  Limoges,  which  was  built  about  four 
centuries  ago,  exhibits  a  disintegration  of  about  8  millimetres  on  the 
average ;  while  that  of  the  granite  in  the  quarry  whence  the  stones 
were  cut,  shows  one  amounting  to  1"  62.  M.  Becquerel,  supposing 
that  the  progress  of  the  alteration  in  the  mass  of  granite  took  place  in 
the  ratio  of  the  time,  thinks  that  the  alteration  must  have  commenced 
about  82,000  years  ago.  In  making  this  calculation,  M.  Becquerel 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  into  consideration  that  the  granite  in 
the  quarry  is  liable  to  the  intrusion  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  infiltra- 
tion of  water  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  moisture,  and  electric 
causes  which  either  do  not  operate  at  all,  or  in  a  less  ratio,  on  the 
stones  of  which  the  cathedral  are  built ;  and  that  the  comparatively 
polished  surface  of  the  latter  greatly  contributes  to  preserve  them  from 
disintegration. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the  extensive  decay  of  granite 
under  the  Burface  of  the  soil  by  the  action  of  water  charged  with 
carbonate  of  lime. 

As  the  rocks  waste  from  the  summit,  at  their  base  will  be  usually 
observed  a  tendency  to  a  re-arrangement  of  the  component  particles 
of  the  rock  going  on  in  the  debris  there  accumulated.  At  Ghittledroog 
I  found  at  the  base  of  a  granite  cliff  which  topped  one  of  the  hills,  a 
porphyritic-looking  mcuss  thus  formed,  of  a  reddish  clayey  paste, 
imbedding  reddish  crystals  of  felspar. 

LUhologic  Character, — Almost  every  variety  of  this  rock  is  found  in 
Southern  India.  Brongniart  has  described  granite  as  composed  of 
lamellar  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  nearly  equally  disseminated :  but 
neither  his  nor  Mc  Culloch's  more  minute  classification  will  compre- 
hend the  numberless  lithologic  differences  to  be  observed  often  in  the 
same  mass.     In  one  part  we  shall  find  the  granite  of  Brongniart,  as 
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just  described;  in  another,  the  syenite  of  McGulloch;  in  another, 
nothing  but  felspar  and  mica,  quartz  and  hornblende,  or  felspar  and 
hornblende  j  but  the  prevailing  granite  is  composed  of  felspar,  quartz, 
mic%  and  hornblende.  Quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende,  the  syenite 
of  some  mineralogists,  is  also  common,  and  runs  into  the  ordijiary 
granite.  The  isyenite  defined  by  Brongniart,  as  essentially  composed 
of  lamellar  felspar,  hornblende,  and  quartz,  the  felspar  often  predomi- 
nating, is  seen  almost  everywhere  in  granite  districts.  A  good 
example  occurs  in  the  rocks  of  Paliconda  and  Tripatoor  in  the  Car- 
natic,  and  on  the  east  flank  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  between  Poorhar- 
vella  and  Cumbum.  Benza^  has  supposed  the  Paliconda  syenite  to 
be  of  posterior  origin  to  the  usual  granite  of  India,  simply  from  its 
lithologic  character,  and  from  its  being  associated  with  trap,  eurite, 
and  porphyry.  But  the  ordinary  granite  in  its  vicinity,  into  which  it 
passes,  is  equally  associated  with  these  rocks.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  geognostic  distinction  between  granite  and  syenite  will  be  found, 
as  far  as  peninsular  India  is  concerned,  to  exist  in  theory  only,  and 
that  the  terms  we  see  so  often  abused,  of  syenite  and  syenitic  granite, 
may  be  safely  excluded,  except  for  the  sake  of  petrographical  distinc- 
tion, from  the  nomenclature  of  its  rocks.  Lyell"  has  well  observed 
that  some  have  imagined  that  the  age  of  different  granites  might,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  determined  by  their  mineral  characters  alone ;  syenite, 
for  instance,  or  granite  with  hornblende,  being  more  modem  than 
common  or  micaceous  granite.  But  modem  investigations  have  proved 
these  generalizations  to  have  been  premature.  The  syenitic  granite 
of  Norway  may  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Silurian  strata,  which  it 
traverses  and  alters;  or  may  belong  to  the  old  red  sandstone  period; 
whereas  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  although  consisting  of  mica,  quartz, 
and  felspar,  is  newer  than  the  coal. 

The  term  syenite  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by  Werner,  and 
applied  by  him  to  the  Dresden  rock,  solely  from  his  supposing  it  to 
contain  the  same  minerals  as  the  granite  of  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Now  the  granite  of  Syene,  which  I  have  carefully  examined,  is 
quaternary  granite,  being  composed  of  a  crystallized  flesh  or  rose- 
coloured  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  and  hornblende.  Humboldt  was  the 
first  to  point  out  the  mistake  of  Werner,  as  to  the  geological  position 
of  the  Dresden  rock,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
Egypt. 

That  beautiful  variety  of  granite,  called  protogine  by  French 
geologists,  in  which  talc,  or  chlorite,  or  steatite  replaces  the  mica,  and 

^  Madras  Journal,  Vol  IV.,  p.  18. 
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wLich  abounds  in  the  Alps  and  in  some  parts  of  Cornwall,  is  not  very 
common  in  India.  I  have  met  with  it  at  Sautghar  in  the  Carnatie, 
Mustoor  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Kistnah,  and  in  a  few  localities  io 
Mysore,  Salem,  the  Ceded  Districts,  and  in  the  Nizam's  territories. 
In  all  these  cases  chlorite  and  talc  were  the  replacing  minerals;  the 
former  predominating.  Pegmotite,  granite  composed  of  quarts  and 
felspar,  is  frequently  met  with ;  but  the  variety  called  graphic  granite 
is  rare.  I  have  seen  it  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Paungnl,  Nizam^s  ter- 
ritories,  at  Poddioor,  the  beryl  locality,  in  Coimbatore,  and  in  a  few 
other  localities,  in  veins  penetrating  gneiss. 

Schist  granite  never  occurs  as  a  mountain  mass,  but  is  foond  in 
veins  or  patches  imbedded  in  ordinary  granite.  The  same  maybe 
said  of  actinolitic  granite,  or  granite  in  which  actinolite  replaces  mica. 
The  latter  usually  is  most  frequent  in  homblendic  granite,  and  the 
actynolite  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  hornblende.  The 
felspar  of  actinolitic  granite  is  usually  flesh  or  salmon-coloured. 

Orbicular  granite,  for  which  Corsica  is  celebrated,  has  not  hitherto 
been  discovered  in  Southern  India. 

CohphonUic  and  Gametiferous  ^rant^.— <Colophonitic  and  gameti- 
ferous  granite  occurs  in  the  Nilgherries;  the  latter  is  pretty  gene- 
rally distributed,  particularly  in  the  Nellore  and  Salem  districts,  and 
on  the  skirts  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts  northerly  towards  Orissa. 

PorphyrUic  Granite, — Porphyiitic  granite,  or  granite  having  large 
crystals  of  felspar  imbedded  in  ordinary,  or  small-grained  granite,  is 
common.  The  rock  of  Sevemdroog  in  Mysore  affords  a  good  example 
of  the  prevailing  variety.  It  is  composed  of  a  granite  base  of  felspar, 
quartz,  mica,  and  hornblende,  imbedding  long  pale  rose-coloured 
crystals  of  felspar. 

Granite  Porphyry. — Fine  granite  porphyries  are  less  frequently 
met  with :  a  beautiful  specimen  occurs  in  a  large  vein  or  dyke  which 
traverses  the  gneiss  in  the  bed  of  the  Cauvery  at  Seringapatam,  nearly 
opposite  the  Sallyport,  close  to  which  Tippoo  was  killed.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  basis  of  compact  reddish  and  salmon-coloured  felspar,  and  a 
little  quartz,  imbedding  lighter  coloured  crystals  of  the  same,  with 
needle-shaped  crystals  of  green  tourmalino. 

Granite  in  which  albite  replaces  the  ordinary  felspar  occurs  in  the 
Eastern  Ghauts  north  of  the  Kistnah,  at  Poddioor  in  Coimbatore,  and 
occasionally  in  other  localities. 

The  great  prevalent  mineralogical  feature  in  the  granite  of 
Southern  India,  which,  and  the  absence  of  tin  ore,  so  strikingly  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  granite  of  the  Malayan  peninsula  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  its  highly  ferriferous  nature.     The  mica 
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and  hornblende  is  freq[aentiy  replaced  by  magnetic  iron  ore  in  grains, 
Tains,  and  beds;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Salem  district,  by  fine 
octohednd  crystals  of  the  same,  with  polarity. 

Most  of  the  minerals  and  ores  described  as  occarring  in  gneiss  are 
also  found  in  granite. 

Beautiful  crptals  of  amethystine  quartz  are  found  in  the  imme- 
diate yicinity  of  Hydrabad  and  Shumsabad,  and  occasionally  kyanite. 
Flsor  BpaTy  sphene,  lapis  lazuli,  anthophyllite,  and  stilbite,  haye  not 
hitherto  been  found  in  the  granites  of  Southern  India. 

Veins  and  Nests  in  Granite. — The  ordinary  granite  of  India  is 
trayeraed  by  yeins  of  granites  both  finer  and  larger  grained:  the 
former  pass  into  eurite,  a  rock  in  which  all  the  component  minerals  of 
granite  are  mingled  together  in  one  almost  homogeneous  paste. 

The  minerals  composing  the  larger  grained  yeins,  are  often  in  a 
state  of  segregation  and  crystallization.  The  mica,  instead  of  being 
acatteied  in  minute  scales  throughout  the  substance  of  the  rock,  is 
sometimes  collected  in  large  plates  nearly  a  foot  in  length  (used  by 
natires  for  painting  on);  the  quartz  in  large  amorphous  nodules,  or 
hezahedral  pyramidal  prisms  of  equal  length;  and  the  felspar  by 
itself  in  reddish  layers  and  beds.  The  same  tendency  to  segregation 
takes  place  also  in  great  continuous  masses  of  granite,  and  seems  to 
depend  on  causes  which  will  be  described  in  speaking  of  the  proneness 
to  compactness  and  crystallization  obseryable  on  the  edges  and  in  the 
centre  of  trap  dykes :  for,  as  far  as  my  obeeryation  goes,  the  greatest 
tendency  to  segregation  and  crystallization  in  the  di£Ferent  minerals 
composing  granite  will  be  found  to  recur  most  frequently  towards  the 
centre  of  areas  occupied  by  granite,  and  fdce  versd,  near  the  edges;  but 
this  is  not  inyariably  the  case.  Sometimes  we  see  crystals  of  mica 
and  felspar  shooting  their  long  axes  in  a  parallel  direction  oyer  granite 
tracts  of  considerable  extent,  and  at  others  confusedly  huddled  toge- 
ther. The  last  arrangement  is  by  far  the  most  preyalent.  The  causes 
of  this  apparent  common  polarity  of  the  crystals  in  one  situation  and 
their  inegnlarity  in  another  haye  neyer  been  satisfactorily  explained, 
and  are  a  subject  of  interesting  research. 

The  yeins  and  beds  of  felspar  are  usually  reddish,  and  penetrated 
by  fissures,  which  giye  a  prismatic  structure :  these  fissures  are  often 
lined  with  compact  felspar,  coloured  by  actinolite,  or  chlorite,  or  with 
dmsy  crystals  of  the  former  mineral,  which  is  also  found  in  nests. 
Milky  quartz  is  segregated  into  large  beds  forming  chains  of  hills, 
usually  containing  nests  and  seams  of  iron  ore,  rock  crystal,  and 
crystals  of  amethystine  quartz.  Both  oyal  and  lenticular  nests  of 
hornblende  and  mica  occur  in  granite,  which  have  been  mistaken  by 
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some  for  imbedded  rounded  pebbles  £rOm  the  hjpogene  scbists;  bat 
they  are  the  result,  evidently,  of  the  process  of  mineral  segregation 
just  alluded  to. 

Veins  of  Granite  in  other  Rocks, — Granite  is  seen  in  veins  pene- 
trating the  hypogene  schists  of  Southern  India.  Good  examples  occur 
in  the  Darogi  hills,  near  Bellary,  near  Hydrabad,  and  Seringapatam. 

The  rock  of  Sanklydroog,  in  the  Salem  districts,  a  large  mass  of 
gneiss,  is  completely  broken  up  by  veins  of  a  porphyritic  granite,  which 
has  burst  from  below;  the  gneiss  and  associated  layers  of  a  fawn- 
coloured  crystalline  limestone  exhibit  evident  marks  of  alteration,  and 
are  dotted  with  garnets;  the  limestone  effervesces  but  feebly  with 
acids.  The  porphyritic  granite  here  in  some  situations  loses  its  mica 
and  quartz,  and  passes  into  a  granite  porphyry,  composed  of  a  paste  of 
compact  reddish  felspar,  imbedding  crystals  of  the  same  of  a  flesh-red 
colour.  The  whole  mass  of  rock,  which  is  almost  bare  of  earth  and 
vegetation,  forcibly  brought  to  mind  McGullochs' sketch  of  the  granite 
veins  penetrating  the  gneiss  at  Cape  Wrath. 

Intrusion  of  Granite  in  a  solid  form. — Granite,  though  occa- 
sionally found  in  veins,  appears  in  many  situations  to  have  broken 
through  the  earth's  crust  in  a  solid  form ;  as  is  evident  from  the  some- 
times unaltered  and  shattered  condition  of  the  strata  immediately  in 
contact.  Where  the  granite  breaks  through  the  sandstone,  between 
Gooty  and  Kyelcherroo  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  latter  has  been 
fractured  so  much  as  to  form  a  breccia  near  the  contact  line.  No 
granite  veins  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sandstone ;  the  latter  rock,  how- 
ever, in  other  situations  has  evidently  been  altered  by  the  granite. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  I  shall  briefly  notice  a  feature  in  the 
granite  of  Southern  India  which  seems  to  have  escaped  attention,  viz., 
that  of  its  occurring  sometimes  in  alternating  hard  and  soft  layers  like 
lava  or  basalt,  with  wackes,  clays,  and  amygdaloids;  the  softer  layers 
of  the  granite  difier  merely  in  being  of  a  granite  more  loosely  aggre- 
gated, and  often  more  micaceous  and  larger  grained.  The  unequal 
weathering  of  these  beds  much  influences  the  physical  outline  of 
granite  tracts ;  when  the  layers  are  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  the  softest 
layers  disappear  by  weathering ;  their  place  being  occupied  by  valleys 
or  intervals  separating  the  more  compact  layers;  when  the  layers 
appear  more  horizontally  above  the  surface,  the  outline  of  their  edges 
presents  alternate  slopes  and  scarps;  the  termination  of  the  harder 
layers  forming  the  scarps.  The  effects  of  the  process  of  weathering 
will  bo  more  fully  entered  into  in  describing  the  overlying  trap.  Tho 
great  inclination  of  some  of  those  granite  layers  proves  them  to  have> 
l)een  disturbed  since  solidification. 
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EurUe. — The  prevailing  eurite  of  Southern  India  should  be  rather 
classed  with  the  hjrpogene  than  the  granitic  series;  although,  in  a  few- 
cases,  as  at  Paliconda  in  the  Camatic,  it  is  seen  associated  with  granite. 
D^AubuisBon  defines  this  rock  as  an  extremely  fine-grained  granite  in 
which  felspar  (compact)  predominates;  the  whole  forming  an  appsr 
renUy  homogeneous  rock.  The  remarks  of  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  touching 
the  European  varieties  are  generally  applicable  to  the  Indian  eurites, 
where  similar  discrepancies  exist  in  the  accounts  of  authors  regarding 
this  rock,  the  petrosilex  of  some,  and  the  compact  felspar  of  others. 
"  Upon  the  whole,"  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  "  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
a^greeing  with  M.  Beudant,  that,  although  there  are  certainly  varieties 
of  compact  felspar,  many  substances,  which  cannot  be  considered  as 
felspars,  are  so  called  often  because  it  is  not  known  what  else  to  do 
with  them." 

Eurite  is  found  throughout  the  granite  and  hypogene  tracts  of 
Southern'  India,  but  more  frequently  among  the  latter  rocks,  with 
which  it  often  has  all  the  appearance  of  bein|[  interstratified;  in 
the  granite  it  occurs  in  dykes.  The  eurite  of  Paliconda  affords  a 
good  example  of  the  compact  felspar  variety ;  while  that  associated 
with  the  gneiss,  in  the  ditch  of  the  fortress  of  Seringapatam,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  type  of  the  petrosilex  eurites.  It  sometimes  passes 
into  eurite  porphyry,  imbedding  distinct  crystals  of  laminar  felspar. 

DiALLAGfi. 

Diallage  rock,  the  euphotide  of  the  French,  and  gabbro  of  the 
Italians,  has  been  classed  by  Lyell  with  volcanic  rocks,  basalt,  clink- 
stone, trachytes,  hypersthenic  rocks,  greenstone,  ophiolite,  &c.  I 
have  only  observed  it  in  two  localities  in  Southern  India,  viz.,  in  the 
Salem  district,  and  in  Mysore,  at  Bannawara,  about  eight  miles 
"westerly  from  Bangalore;  in  both  localities  it  is  associated  with 
^eiss  and  mica  schist.  At  Bannawara  it  presents  itself  in  low 
elevations,  consisting  of  angular  rough  masses  of  the  diallage  rock, 
half  buried  in  a  detritus,  the  result  of  its  own  disintegration.  The 
masses  have  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  stratification;  but  are 
divided  by  fissures,  like  granite,  into  cuboidal  blocks.  McCulloch, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  this  singular  rock  in  Shetland, 
where  it  forms  an  extensive  track,  is  of  opinion  that  diallage  is  a 
stratified  rock  of  the  primary  class \  It  occurs  there,  indifferently,  ii 
company  with  gneiss,  mica  schist,  chlorite  schist,  and  argillaceois 
schist.     He  describes  it  as  being  intersected  by  innumerable  joini^, 

>  Classification,  p.  645. 
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whioh  break  the  rock,  as  at  Bannawaia,  in  an  irregular  aagolar 
manner,  so  as  to  oonfonnd  all  i^»pearanoe  of  stratificatioD.  McCoUooh 
ooncluded  its  being  a  stratified  rock,  from  its  alternation  on  the  large 
aeab  with  the  primary  sohists  just  mentioned;  its  passing  into  takose 
and  chlorite  sdiists;  its  frequently  containing  minute  beds  of  mica- 
ceous, chlorite,  and  talcoee  schists;  and  more  rarely,  of  hornblende 
and  actinolite  schists.  It  includes  small  masses  of  serpentine,  and 
associates  with  laige  masses  of  the  same  rock. 

The  diallage  of  fiannawara,  lithologically,  assimilates  that  of  the 
Shetlands*  Its  internal  structure  is  gnuiular  cxystalline;  it  breaks 
like  granite  in  any  direction,  and  is  tough  and  difficult  of  fracture; 
its  texture,  however,  never  resembles  the  laminar  structure  of  gneiss. 
The  rock  is  composed  chiefly  of  diallage  and  felspar;  the  colours  of 
the  former  varying  from  light  and  dark  grey  to  greyish  green,  and 
bright  green.  The  fskpar  is  white,  and  greyish  white;  sometimes  in 
distinct  crystals,  but  generally  confusedly  aggregated;  the  general 
colour  of  the  rock  is  light  grey  and  greenish  grey. 

The  diallage  at  Bannawara  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  dyke  or 
vein  in  the  hypogene  strata,  than  of  an  interstratified  bed;  but  no 
natural  section  of  the  junction  line  of  the  two  rocks  presents  itself. 
This  locality  and  its  vicinity  should  be  examined  carefully,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  interesting  question  of  the  relation  of  the  diallage  with 
the  stratified  rocks. 

I  have  little  doubt  that,  as  observation  progresses,  many  other 
sites  of  this  curious  rock  will  be  found  in  Southern  India,  as  it  occurs, 
as  Mc  Culloch  observes,  in  very  thin  beds,  and  probably  very  widely 
separated  from  any  other  masses  of  the  same  substance :  hence  it  has 
doubtless  often  escaped  notice. 

Serpentine. — ^Serpentines,  and  dark  massive  magnesian,  and  taJooee 
rocks,  analagous  to  serpentine  in  geological  character,  occur  as  dykes 
and  thick  beds  in  the  hypogene  schists  of  Salem.  At  Cottah  Mun- 
gaiagherry,  near  Bezwarah  on  the  Kistnah,  Captain  Macpherson  de- 
scribes an  elevated  and  indistinctly  stratified  mass  of  this  rock  as 
occurring  in  the  coarse  and  thickly  fissile  argillaceous  schist  asso- 
ciated with  the  gneiss. 

At  Turivicary  in  Mysore  I  observed  a  dark  crystalline  rock, 
the  massive  and  apparently  unstratified  character  of  which,  the 
angular  and  spheroidal  blocks  which  crested  and  covered  the  sides  of  ' 
iis  dyke-like  elevations,  and  the  rusty  surface  of  some  of  their  wea- 
thered fragments,  deceived  me  at  first  sight  into  the  supposition  of  its 
beug  one  of  those  numerous  outbursts  of  basaltic  greenstone  so  com- 
moi  in  that  part  of  India,  rising  like  a  wall  from  the  gneiss,  mica. 
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and  taleose  sohistfi  at  its  base.  On  close  examination  I  found  it  was 
very  different  from  any  greenstone,  or  hornblende  rock.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  dark  grey  or  black  taloose  paste,  imbedding  numerons  small 
black  crystals  of  a  mineral  containing  a  large  proportion  of  iron,  being 
strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet.  These  crystals  do  not  yield  to  the 
knife,  and  they  fase  into  a  black  slag.  The  paste  usually  yields  to  the 
knife,  and  is  of  yarious  degrees  of  hardness  in  different  specimens, 
and  infusible,  per  se,  before  the  blow-pipe.  The  fracture  of  the  rock, 
on  the  large  scale,  is  flat  conchoidal;  it  is  difficultly  frangible. 

It  bears  a  beautiful  polish;  the  sur&ce  exhibiting,  on  dose  inspec- 
tion, in  tho  dark  shining  paste,  still  darker  spots  occasioned  by  the 
magnetic  crystals.  It  is  quarried  by  the  sovereigns  of  Mysore  for 
architectural  purposes,  and  forms  the  material  of.  the  beautiful  pilhurs 
which  support  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder  at  Seringapatam.  This  rock 
has  been  mistaken  for  basaltic  greenstone  by  Buchanan,  Benza  and 
Maloolmson^  Buchanan  and  Benza  took  the  dark  magnetic  crystals 
for  those  of  basaltine  or  augite.  The  mistake  is  hardly  surprising 
from  the  deceptive  appearance  of  the  rock,  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  examined  in  ntu.  To  me,  from  its  mineralogical  and 
geological  features,  the  idea  suggested  itself  of  its  being  a  bed  of  mas- 
sive ferriferous  potstone  here  common  in  the  talc  schist,  elevated, 
indurated,  and  altered  by  one  of  the  basaltic  dykes  that  traverse  the 
rocks  in  the  vicinity.  A  fragment,  which  I  showed  to  Mr.  Lonsdale, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Geological  Society  of  England,  was  pronounced 
by  him  to  be  talcose  rock.  The  variety  of  talc  rock  called  potstone, 
the  talc  oUaire  of  Hauy,  and  the  serpentine  oUaire  of  Brongniart,  not 
only  mineralogically  resembles  serpentine,  being  composed  principally 
of  magnesia  and  siUca,  but  is  often  associated  with  and  passes  into  it. 
In  Southern  India  I  know  of  no  locality  where  serpentine  is  found  in 
large  beds  except  in  taloose  areas. 

Mr.  Lyell>  classes  serpentine  both  among  volcanic  rocks  and  in  the 
hypogene  strata :  in  the  former  it  is  described  as  a  greenish  rock,  in 
which  there  is  much  magnesia,  usually  containing  diaJlage,  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  simple  mineral  called  serpentine.  It  occurs  some- 
times, though  rarely,  in  dykes,  altering  the  continuous  strata.  In  the 
hypogene  series  it  occurs  both  as  a  stratified  and  unstrattfied  rock ; 
and,  besides  the  minerals  above  mentioned,  contains  talc.  McCul- 
loch',  in  the  latter  part  of  his  classsification,  after  his  examination  of 
this  rock  in  Shetland,  was  compelled  to  remove  it  from  the  division 

1  Madras  Journal,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  14  and  199. 
>  Elements,  VoL  IL,  pp.  208  and  38& 
3  Claanfication,  p.  652. 
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of  unstratified  rooks,  in  which  he  had  first  classed  it,  and  place  it 
among  the  primary  or  hypogeue  strata,  after  limestone.  He  remarks, 
however,  on  the  indistinctness  of  the  stratification  in  serpentine  rocks, 
which  he  assimilates  to  simihtf  features  observable  in  primary  lime- 
stones. 

The  serpentines  of  Southern  India  I  should  also  be  inclined  to 
refer  to  the  hypogene  series,  from  their  passing  into  these  rocks,  their 
causing  slight  or  no  signs  of  alteration,  and  from  their  never  having 
been  observed  to  project  veins  or  dykes  into  the  strata  in  contact. 

(Geologically  viewed,  the  rock  of  Turivicary  has  all  the  characters 
of  a  serpentine;  and,  mineralogically,  it  resembles  the  ferriferous  ser- 
pentine or  ophiolite  of  Brongniart,  which  consists  of  a  magnesian 
paste,  imbedding  disseminated  grains  of  oxidulated  iron. 

The  Salem  beds  are  interstratified  with  talcose  and  hornblende 
schists,  into  which  they  pass,  assuming  the  character  of  an  ophiolite 
near  the  junction  with  the  latter.  The  former  line  is  blended  with  the 
serpentine,  assumes  a  light-green  hue,  mottled  with  reddish,  blackish, 
and  dark-green  spots.  Chromate  of  iron,  magnesite,  asbestus,  and 
nephrite,  as  in  the  hypogene  and  associated  serpentines  of  Styria, 
Moravia,  Turin,  and  Baltimore,  occur  in  veins  and  nests. 

In  the  Guddapah  diamond  sandstone  and  limestone  area,  wherever 
a  trap  dyke  penetrates  the  limestone,  the  latter  will  be  ofien  found  at 
the  contact  line  converted  into  serpentine. 

Basaltic  Greenstone. 

Geographical  LwiiU, — Basaltic  greenstone  is  universally  distributed 
over  Southern  India;  it  prevails  in  hypogene  areas;  diminishes  in 
those  occupied  by  the  diamond  sandstone  and  limestone;  and  totally 
disappears  in  districts  covered  by  laterite  and  deposits  of  a  more 
recent  epoch.  It  is  most  developed  in  the  stretch  of  table-land 
between  Bangalore  and  Belbiry,  in  the  Salem  and  Nellore  mining 
districts,  and  in  the  Western  Ghauts. 

Geognottic  Position  and  Character. — It  never  occurs  in  continuous 
overlying  sheets  like  the  newer  trap,  but  penetrates  in  dykes  the 
rocks  just  described  up  to  the  age  of  the  laterite.  These  dykes  often 
terminate  on  reaching  the  surface  of  the  rock  (fig.  1);  or  before 
reaching  it  (fig.  2);  while  others  project  from  the  surface  in  long 
black  ridges  (fig.  3);  which,  originally  like  a  wall,  have  since  tumbled 
into  both  globular  and  angular  fragments,  by  that  species  of  disinte- 
gration already  described  in  speaking  of  the  granite.  Most  of  the 
blocks  usually  remain  piled  up  on  the  crests  of  the  elevations;  while 
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others  have  lodged  on  their  sides  or  rolled  down  to  their  hasee.  Many 
of  these  blocks  have  a  peculiar  metallic  or  phonolithic  sound  when 
stmck;  the  weU-known  ^^  ringing  stones**  west  of  Bellary  afford  a 
good  example.  These  black,  bare,  ridges  of  loose  stones^  standing 
oat  in  relief  against  the  light-coloured  granite  or  gneiss  rockjs,  add 
another  striking  feature  to  the  landscape  of  the  plutonic  and  hypogene 
tracts.  They  often  cross  the  country  in  a  thick  network,  particularly 
between  Nundidroog  and  Bangopilly  in  Mysore.  Fig.  4  is  a 
view  of  a  dyke  projecting  from  the  granite. 

Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Sometimes  the  course  of  the  dyke  is  distinctly  observable  at  the 
distance  of  many  miles  by  piles  of  such  masses  heaped  on  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  marking,  with  a  well-defined  line,  the  course  of  the  dyke 
in  the  granite  below,  still  compact  and  unbroken.  Fig.  5  is  a  sketch 
of  a  large  dyke  near  Bangopilly,  ninety  paces  broad  at  the  base,  and 
seventy  where  it  crosses  the  crest  of  the  granite  rock  like  a  saddle. 

Fig.  5. 


In  many  cases  the  protrusion  of  the  basaltic  greenstone  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  imbedding  rock  appears  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  weathering  of  the  latter  from  its  sides.  The  greenstone  thus 
left  unsupported  and  exposed  to  atmospheric  action  soon  breaks  up  by 
the  process  of  Assuring  and  concentric  exfoliation.  In  a  few  instances 
it  appears  to  have  been  forced  in  a  semi-solid  state  beyond  the  lips  of 
the  rent  in  the  rock  without  overlapping  the  rock;  but  none  of  these 
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projecting  dykes  hare  remained  in  tiiBt  aotid  oontinnous  walMike 
state  in  which  we  see  the  prominent  dykes  of  Somma  or  the  Val  d^ 
Bove.  Their  height  above  the  general  leyel  of  the  country  laiely 
exceeds  eighty  feet 

Direction, — The  direction  of  the  main  dykes  appears  generally  to 
coincide  with  that  of  the  eleration  of  the  moantains;  nearly  N.  ami 
S.  in  the  Western  Ohaats;  and  on  the  table-land  of  India,  where  the 
spars  usually  run  E.  and  W.  or  W.N.W.  and  KS.K.9  we  find  ^ 
dykes  usually  following  a  similar  direction.  Many  exceptions  will  be 
found  to  this  rule ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  trace  any  dyke,  the  genenl 
direction  of  which  in  a  course  of  many  miles  may  be  N.  and  S.,  we 
shall  find  it  to  sig-sag  and  carve  in  varioas  directions  at  different 
parts  of  its  course.  In  some  instances  the  dyke  takes  a  rectilinear 
course  across  the  gneiss-based  plain,  and  may  be  traced  lor  miles  by 
the  eye;  in  some  parts  forming  a  dark  ridge  of  bloeks>  elevated  only 
from  5  to  80  feet  above  the  sur&ce ;  at  others  passing  through  great 
bare  rocks  of  granite  300  feet  high ;  and,  now  and  then,  sinking  below 
the  sur&ce,  again  to  re-appear,  as  the  eye  follows  the  direction,  in  a 
similar  rugged  ridge. 

Many  dykes  fine  off  as  they  approach  their  termination;  others 
end  abruptly,  or  re-appear  at  short  intervals.  Short  parallel  veins 
are  sometimes  observed  at  a  little  distance  from,  having  no  sar£sce 
connexion  with  the  main  dyke ;  though  they  are  doubtless  off-shoots 
by  lateral  fissures  from  the  great  mass  of  fluid  basalt  below;  to  which 
these  fissures  form  accessory  vents.  The  following  figure  represents 
the  surface  of  a  granite  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  Hydrabad,  penetrated 
by  the  trap  dyke:  a,  b,  b,  b,  b,  b,  are  the  lateral  vente  filled  with 
basalt.  Some  of  these  detached  vents  b  6  are  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  main  coulee. 


I  have  frequently  traced  these  dykes  to  the  distances  of  twelve 
and  twenty  miles. 

Imbedded  Rocks. — Fragments  of  granite  and  gneiss,  both  angular 
and  of  a  lenticular  form,  are  sometimes  entangled  and  imbedded  in 
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the  basalt;  and  have  been  mistaken  for  veins^  or  nestQ  of  tiiese  looks. 
It  10  OTident  that,  in  many  instances,  the  granite  and  hypogene  rocks 
were  solidified  prior  to  the  great  eruptions  of  basalt  ihait  bnrst  np 
from  below  into  their  seams  and  fissnres,  and  that  the  molten  floid 
imbedded  all  loose  fragments  of  rock,  &c.,  lying  in  them.  It  is  pro- 
bable thai  many  of  the  fissures  themselyes  were  caused,  or  enlarged, 
as  seen  in  modem  volcanob,  by  the  expansion  of  the  molten  basalt  and 
its  gases  from  below,  while  struggling  for  a  vent. 

There  is  no  gradual  blending  of  the  basalt  with  the  granite:  a 
distinct  line  of  demarcation  exists  throughout;  while  the  smooth 
vertical  snr£EM»9  of  the  granite  that  walled  the  dykes,  and  fq^ed  the 
sides  to  the  fissures,  are  usually  as  sharp  and  smooth  as  if  cut  by  the 
chisel. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  in  a  great  many  instances,  the  granite 
and  hypogene  rocks,  into  the  fissures  of  which  the  basalt  has  been 
mjected,  hare  since  its  solidification  suffered  considerable  distorbance 
and  dislocation,  as  nothing  is  more  conmion  than  to  meet  with  fanlts 
in  the  course  of  the  dykes,  penetrating  these  rocks,  often  of  great  mag- 
nitade,  the  sharp  edges  of  which  show  that  the  dyke  must  have  been 
separated  and  the  dislocation  effected  when  the  basalt  was  in  a  solid 
state. 


A.  Fault  cannng  didocatioii.  by  b.  Dyke.  e.  Granite. 

LUhologie  CharcbcUr. — The  lithologic  structure  of  this  rock  is  as 
protean  as  that  of  granite.  In  the  centre  of  large  dykes  we  usually 
find  it  crystalline  and  porphyritic;  and  nearer  the  edges,  less  crys- 
talline and  more  compact;  in  fact,  every  gradation  of  amphibolitic  and 
angitic  rocks,  from  basalt  to  melaphyre,  in  the  distance  of  a  very  few 
paces.  Near  the  sides,  in  the  compact  varieties,  may  be  seen  needle- 
shaped  crystals  of  augite  glancing  in  confused  arrangement  here  and 
tiiere  in  the  close  texture  of  the  basalt;  while  a  little  nearer  to  the 
centre  the  augite  almost  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  fine  large 
crystals  of  hornblende,  and  sometimes  a  few  scattered  scales  of  mica ; 
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a  fact  bearing  out  the  experiments  of  Professor  Rose.  This  celebrated 
practical  chemist,  in  following  up  the  experiments  of  Mitscherlits  of 
Berlin,  who  had  succeeded  in  obtaining,  artificially,  perfect  crystals  of 
mica  and  augite  from  their  component  substances  fused  in  the  labora- 
tory, melted  a  mass  of  hornblende  in  a  furnace,  and  obtained  inya- 
riably  crystals  of  augite  in  cooling.  Hence  the  inference  of  the 
identity  of  augite  and  hornblende :  the  latter  only  requiring  a  longer 
period  of  cooling  for  its  crystallization. 

Near  the  line  of  contact  with  gneiss,  the  basalt  often  loses  its 
dark  colour,  and  becomes  of  faint  green,  like  some  varieties  of  eurite, 
or  serpentine,  imbedding  iron  pyrites.  This  faint  green  eurite  is  i^ 
seen  as  a  thin  vitreous  and  vesicular  enduit  on  its  surface,  like  the 
scoriaceous  lava  found  on  the  surfoce  of  the  dykes  of  Etna.  The 
cavities  sometimes  contain  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  which  becomes 
magnetic  before  the  blow-pipe,  or  small  crystals  of  epidote :  in  one 
specimen  I  found  prehnite.  The  surface  of  the  compact  basalt  in  the 
dykes  is  often  scored  by  small  fissures,  which,  as  in  the  Vesuvian 
dykes,  divide  the  rock  into  horizontal  prisms,  and  run  at  right  angles 
to  the  cooling  surfiices. 

All  the  darker  varieties  of  basaltic  greenstone  melt  into  a  black 
or  dark-green  coloured  glass,  or  enamel;  and  affect  the  magnetic 
needle.  They  are  composed  of  felspar,  hornblende,  and  augite^  in 
varying  proportions,  and  occasionally  hypersthene. 

The  minerals  most  common  to  these  are,  iron  pyrites,  garnets, 
epidote,  and  actinolite.  These  minerals  distinguish  them  from  the 
newer  trap,  which  abounds  in  zeolites,  calcedonies,  and  olivine.  I 
have  never  observed  any  of  these  minerals  in  the  basaltic  greenstone ; 
though  olivine  is  said  to  occur  in  a  solitary  specimen  of  Dr.  Yoysey  s, 
in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society :  this  specimen,  it  is  possible, 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  one  from  the  newer  trap ;  although  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  taken  from  a  greenstone  dyke  passing  through 
granite,  near  Guntoor,  south  of  the  Kistnah. 

Mica,  quartz,  selenite,  and  calc  spar  rarely  occur. 

In  the  greenstone  of  a  dyke  in  the  Cuddapah  sandstone,  in  the  hills 
a  little  south  of  Chittywanrypilly,  on  the  Gooty  road,  I  found  almond- 
shaped  and  oval  cavities  filled  with  reddish  foliated  crystals  and  a 
mineral  resembling  prehnite ;  but  the  haste  with  which  I  was  marching 
prevented  my  examining  these  minerals  at  the  time,  and  the  specimens 
were  unfortunately  lost. 

Structure. — The  greenstone  occasionally  assumes  the  prismatic 
columnar  forms  of  the  newer  basalts,  or  rather  approaches  to  thia 
structure,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Chittywanrypilly,  Kumool,  and  other 
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localitioe;  thin  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  often  intervene  between 
the  jointSy  and  between  the  concentric  buyers  of  the  globular  green- 
stone. 

In  many  inBtanoes  the  basalt  has  a  fissile  structure,  which,  when 
intersected  by  joints,  form  prisms  well  adapted  for  building  purposes, 
to  which  I  saw  them  applied  by  the  Hindis  near  Havrighi,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Kistnah.  In  some  cases,  under  the  hammer,  it 
breaks  into  rhomboidal  fragments,  the  joint  planes  of  which  are 
marked  superficially  with  dark-brown  or  blue  dendritic  appearances 
on  a  pale  yellow  or  brown  ground.  It  is  difficult  to  break  these  solids 
except  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  planes  of  cleavage,  which  are 
often  indefinite  and  obscure  at  the  joints.  The  last,  as  Professor 
Sedgwick  has  observed  with  regard  to  slate  joints,  are  fissures  often 
imperceptible  in  the  greenstone,  and  placed  at  definite  distances  from 
each  other;  the  masses  of  rock  between  them  having,  genertdly  speak- 
ing, a  tendency  to  cleave  in  a  direction  parallel  to  them. 

Thus  it  is  usually  easy  to  distinguish  the  joint  planes  from  those  of 
cleavage.  The  disposition  to  oxidation  of  the  metals  contained  in  the 
rock,  and  their  attraction  to  the  surfaces  of  the  joint  planes,  is  doubt- 
less owing  to  electric  currents  circulating  in  the  pores  of  the  rock. 

Bocks  altered  byDyhes. — Granite  and  gneiss  in  contact  with  a  dyke 
usoally  become  compact,  or  tough,  or  friable;  the  felspar  crystals  lose 
their  brightness  and  a  portion  of  the  water  of  crystallization^  become 
opaque^  and  of  porcelain  hue;  the  mica  is  hardened  and  loses  its 
easily  fissile  lamellar  character.  In  gneiss  I  have  frequently  seen  it 
leplaoed  by  minute  crystals  of  tourmaline,  epidote,  and  garnet,  as  near 
Chinrayapatam  in  Mysore.  Limestone  is  converted  into  chert,  or 
becomes  siliceous;  sandstone  into  quartz;  and  cky  slate  into  basanite, 
and  jasper. 

In  districts  most  intersected  by  dykes  a  general  tendency  to  crys- 
talline and  metallic  development  will  be  remarked,  as  well  as  an 
increase  in  the  deposition  of  saline  and  calcareous  matter,  apparent  in 
extensive  layers  of  kunker,  and  efflorescences  of  the  carbonate,  muriate, 
and  sulphate  of  soda.  The  fissures  through  which  the  springs  charged 
with  these  minerals  rise,  were  ori^nally  caused,  perhaps,  by  the  same 
disruptive  forces  that  opened  vents  through  the  earth's  crust  to  the 
molten  basalt :  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  minerals  and  sul- 
phates have  their  origin  in  causes  connected  with  these  ancient  subter- 
ranean volcanic  phenomena. 

fVeqmiitly  no  alteration  is  to  be  traced  in  the  rocks  in  contact 
with  dykes;  a  circumstance  readily  accounted  for  when  we  reflect 
that  the  temperature  of  the  injected  rock  is  liable  to  great  variation. 
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In  certain  looalitiee,  indeed,  the  basalt  appears  to  have  been  recipro- 
cally acted  upon  by  the  rock  it  has  trayeraed.  In  the  eastern  ranges 
of  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  basalt  passing  thiongh  the  day  slate  has 
frequently  converted  it  into  flinty  slate;  while  the  basalt  itself,  near 
the  edges,  has  acquired  a  slaty  stmctore,  and  become  so  mnch  modified 
in  mineral  character  as  to  be  distinguished  with  difficulty  £rom  the 
altered  clay  slate  in  the  vicinity. 

The  granite  at  the  edge  of  a  dyke  running  through  the  Peacock 
hills,  at  Bellary,  in  the  Ceded  Districtcf,  affords  a  curious  example  of 
the  effects  of  heat.  At  a  few  points  on  the  edges  the  granite  seems  to 
have  been  fused,  and  carried  on  for  a  short  distance  (two  or  tiiree 
inches)  in  filons  with  the  stream  of  basalt.  The  mica  and  felspar 
have  been  melted  and  mixed  together  in  a  grey  mass,  and  the  quarts 
has  assumed  a  smoky  hue,  or  resinous  yellow,  resembling  oolophonite; 
Three  or  four  inches  from  the  dyke  the  granite  begins  to  assume  its 
usual  appearance;  but  the  felspar  ciystals  are  semi-opaqne,  like 
porcelain. 

In  the  same  locality  is  found,  at  the  edge  of  a  branch  of  this  dyke, 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  rock  of  granite,  a  grey  vesicular  mass,  imbedding 
angular  bits  of  quartz.  It  is  apparently  granite  in  a  more  perfect 
state  of  fusion ;  the  imbedded  bits  of  quartz  are  probably  from  a  nest 
or  vein  of  quartz  in  the  granite ;  externally  the  mass  has  a  rough ' 
scoriaceous  aspect,  not  unlike  some  trachytes,  and  more  ttaety  a 
nodular  or  slag^like  exterior. 


A,  A,  A.  Granite  rocks,  about  fifteen  feet  high. 

B.  Basaltic  dyke,  weathering  into  globular  and  cuboidal  masses. 

c,  c,  c    IncrastationB  of  basalt  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  dyke  above  ita 
present  leYel. 
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In  some  siinations  the  dykes  pass  through  walls  of  granite  which 
rise  aboye  them  on  each  side^  like  the  precipitous  banks  of  a  river 
oyer  the  stream  they  flank;  these  walls  haye  the  appearance  of 
haying"  been  filled  with  the  fused  basalt  to  a  greater  height  than  at 
present.  A  eoaiing  of  banlt  still  adheres  to  the  faces  of  many  of  the 
piec^ioeB,  much  aboye  the  present  leyel  of  the  dykes.  Whether  the 
httatt  in  ih»  dyke  has  since  shrunk  down  on  cooling,  or  been  remoyed 
by  deiuidstion,  is  doubtfiii  F%»  1  is  a  sketch  from  a  dyke  in  the 
gmile  near  Bellaiy. 
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Art.  II. — Summary  of  ike  Geology  of  Southern  India.  Bj 
Captain  Nbwbold,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Ainstant  CommimoMr  fir 
Kumool. 


PART  X. 

Newer  or  Oterlyino  Trap. 

Geographical  Extent. — The  OTerljing  trap  occupies  almost  exclusively 
the  north-west  limit  of  our  area.  Its  southern  margin  may  be  traced 
from  Sohagepoor  and  Sagar  to  the  north-east,  proceeding  in  irregular 
curves,  with  a  general  south-westerly  direction,  towards  the  western 
coajst,  where  it  is  lost  in  the  ocean.  After  passing  Nagpore,  where  it 
forms  the  heights  of  Sitabuldee,  a  branch  passes  off  to  the  south-east; 
while  the  southern  margin  of  the  main  stream  passes  midway  between 
Hinganghaut  and  Wurroorah ;  thence,  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
to  the  westward  of  Oomerkair,  by  Nandair  and  Oodghir,  to  Mooni- 
pilly,  a  village  between  Hydrabad  and  Beder,  about  twenty-six  miles 
E.S.E.  from  the  latter  city.  Thence  I  have  traced  it  in  a  similar 
south-west  direction  by  Niraconda  to  within  six  miles  north  of  the 
Bhima;  here  it  has  apparently  been  denuded,  and  the  subjacent  lime- 
stone exposed.  The  trap  re-appears  at  a  short  distance  south-west 
from  the  south  bank,  and  resumes  its  south-west  progress  towards  the 
sea;  passing  between  Bagnari,  and  Talikota,  to  the  vicinity  of  Chim- 
laghi|  near  the  confluence  of  the  Kistnah  and  the  Gutpurba.  Hence  it 
takes  a  westerly  course,  almost  following  that  of  the  Gutpurba,  to  the 
north  of  the  Falls  near  Gokauk,  and  by  Kotabaughy  to  the  Western 
Ghauts;  it  meets  the  sea  probably  a  little  to  the  north  of  Mai  wan. 
According  to  Mr.  Calder,  it  passes  by  Merritch  to  the  sea  at  Fort 
Victoria;  but  my  own  observations  show  its  extent  considerably  to 
the  south  of  these  points,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Kistnah  and  Mal- 
purba,  and  at  Sarki  and  Rutnaghirry,  on  the  west  coast  Mr.  Fraser 
gives  Malwan  in  IS""  3'  N.,  nearly  a  degree  south  of  Rutnaghiry,  as 
its  southern  limit;  but  among  the  specimens  of  rocks  sent  me  from 
Malwan,  I  did  not  find  the  overlying  trap.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
very  far  north  of  Malwan,  aj3  Kotabaughy  above  the  Ghauts  is  nearly 
abreast  of  that  place. 

From  the  vicinity  of  Malwan  It  bases  the  sea  coast,  by  Bombay  to 
Gundavie :  the  breadth  of  this  enormous  coulee  occupies  nearly  Bve 
degrees  of  latitude.  Its  boundaries  near  Gundavie,  according  to  Dr. 
Losh,  are  strata  of  clay  and  kunker;   near  Malwan,  hypogene  and 
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gniiitic  rocks,  which  it  overlies  in  thick  sheets.  At  Bombay  it  is 
fringed  by  a  recent  formation  of  coral  and  shells^  and  between  Bassein 
and  Sorat  it  is  covered  with  horizontal  strata  of  sandstone^  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  fossiliferons  rock  of  Kattywar,  and  equivalent 
in  geological  position  with,  the  laterite,  the  sandstones  of  Ramisseram, 
and  the  silicified  wood  grit  of  Pondicherry. 

Having  now  attempted  to  describe  its  southern  and  westeni  limits, 
it  may  be  briefly  mentioned  that  its  northern  matgin  passes  from  the 
vicinity  of  Gundavie  on  the  sea-coast,  in  a  north-east  direction  inland 
by  the  east  of  Baroda  to  Dohud,  where  it  has  been  traced  by  Captain 
Dangerfield;  thence,  by  the  vicinity  of  Neemuch,  to  Gwalior,  where 
it  was  found  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Everest.  It  is  said  to  extend  still 
further  to  the  north-east,  and  to  the  Rajmahal  hills;  though,  it  would 
appear,  not  as  a  continuous  sheet.  At  Sagar  the  trap  rests  on  a  shell 
limestone;  and,  in  Oodipoor,  on  limestone,  quartz,  argillaceous,  and 
talcose  rocks;  on  granite  at  Cummul;  on  limestone  near  the  banks  of 
the  Bhima^  and  at  Mudibhal;  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Malpurba, 
on  the  diamond  sandstone  and  limestone. 

Colonel  Sykes  has  traced  its  continuity  over  nearly  five  square 
degrees  in  the  Deccan,  from  Bejapore  and  Merritch,  on  the  south,  to 
the  Mool  river,  north  of  Bombay;  and  from  Sholapoor  and  Ahmed* 
^^^SS^h  o^  ^^'^  ^^  to  ^e  Western  Ghauts,  and  the  Southern  Concan. 
Captain  Dangerfield  from  Neemuch,  on  the  north-east,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Nerbudda  river,  on  the  south,  covering  the  plains  of  Mahidpore, 
Indore,  Oojein,  and  Baroda.  Drs.  Malcolmson  and  Voysey  describe  it 
as  extending  from  the  Nerbudda  to  Na^pore,  on  the  east,  over  the 
districts  watered  by  the  Taptee  and  Godavery;  the  plains  of  Mai- 
ligaum,  Ellichpoor,  Aurungabad,  Amrawati,  and  Oodghir;  while  my 
own  observations  have  traced  its  continuity  east  and  west  from  the 
vicinity  of  Beder  to  the  Western  Ghauts,*  near  Kotabaughy;  and 
south  from  Bajapore  to  the  village  of  Gurdinny.  South  of  the  Gut- 
porba,  I  found  an  apparently  outlying  patch  of  trap,  the  southern  limit 
of  which  I  traced  as  far  south  as  Bangwari,  a  villa^  about  fourteen 
miles  south-east  from  Belgaum,  and  moie  than  twenty  miles  south  of 
the  latitude  of  Malwan. 

The  western  limit  of  this  patch  has  not  been  defined  accurately, 
bat  it  has  been  traced  from  Belgaum  to  the  slopes  of  the  Western 
Obaots.  It  is  possible  that  this,  supposed  outlier  may  be  connected 
with  the  main  sheet  of  trap  near  Kotabaughy,  at  its  north-west 
extremity.  The  nature  of  its  association  with  other  rocks  and  its 
bouudaries  are  difficult  to  define,  owing  to  the  patches  of  laterito  with 
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wliieh  it  is  oorered.  Other  small  oatlien  oooiir  on  the  granite  plat- 
form between  Hydrabad  and  the  oontinuons  sheet  near  Nagpore,  at 
Bekannrpetty  Medoondah,  Kamaieddypett^  Nagger,  Kowles,  Sirpoor, 
Soonmim,  Kair,  Wurroorah^  Bnndnek,  &e. ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Godavery  at  Bhadraohelnm,  Papoonda',  &c,  doim  to  the  i^x  of  the 
delta  of  this  rirer,  near  Bijahmnndiyy  and  at  Ooyinpataam,  and  its 
vioinity. 

This  last  ontlier  is  the  most  southerly  point  on  the  eastern  side  of 
India^  to  which  the  overlying  trap  has  been  traoed;  it  was  die- 
covered  by  my  friend  Oeneral  Cnllen,  and  first  described  by  Dr. 
Benca*.  The  trap  here  caps  beds  of  fossiliferons  limestone,  previonsly 
described. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  recent  letter  from  General  OaSkm 
informs  me  of  his  having  traoed  the  sonth-eftf t  extremity  of  this  ont- 
lier to  the  vicinity  of  Govinpatnam,  about  ten  miles  and  a  quarter 
south-west  from  Rajahmundry,  and  the  south  bank  of  the  Godaveiy, 
resting  on  the  sandstone  (diamond),  which  has  a  dip  of  aboat  45\ 
The  trap  forms  ridges  of  low  hills;  the  base  imbedded  in  conoentiic 
waok^,  the  sides  covered  with  loose  nodules.  He  traoed  the  trap  to 
Letchmipuram,  a  village  about  four  miles  W.S.W.  of  Govinpainam; 
and  about  half  way  up  the  hills  a  bed  of  cellular,  flinty  limestone  in 
horizontal  strata^  more  or  less  undulated. 

The  basalt  is  not  of  a  dark  colour,  nor  very  compact:  it  imbeds 
green  and  white  calcedonies,  and  crystalliied  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
general  level  of  the  country  may  be  about  200  or  250  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  low  grounds  contain  beds  of  marl  or  tuff,  varied  by  a 
number  of  gravelly  or  pebbly  swells  and  hillocks;  the  pebbles  are  of 
a  dirty  white,  or  yellowish-white  colour,  like  those  at  Purteal,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  diamond  mines;  they  have  been  evidently  derived 
from  the  subjacent  diamond  sandstone. 

These  detached  outliers  of  trap,  the  last  of  which  are  distant 
several  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  great  sheet;  the  singular  break  in 
its  continuity  on  each  side  of  the  channel  of  the  Bhima,  more  than 
seven  miles  broad,  by  which  the  subjacent  bed  of  limestone  has  been 
exposed;  and  the  beds  of  gravel  beyond  the  reach  of  present  trans- 
porting causes,  tend  to  corroborate  the  theory  already  advanced,  of 
denudation  having  taken  place  to  a  vast  extent  over  the  peninsula  of 
India;  to  which  may  be  ascribed  in  great  measure  that  absence  of  the 
more  recent  fossiliferous  deposits  which  characterize  most  other  coun- 
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tries,  and  Ui^  gi^eat  exposure  of  the  hypogene,  gianiticy  and  vbloanic 
rooks.  It  wdnld  be  difficult  otherwise  to  aoeonnt  for  the  present 
ddteohed  rituftdon  of  these  outliers^  except  on  the  supposition  of  their 
faftTing  been  formed  around  the  months  of  so  many  distinct  craters,  of 
irliich  there  is  no  proof. 

Fk^ftioal  Features. — ^The .  tracts  ooeupied  bj  the  trap,  yis.,  north 
and  south  Conoans,  the  northern  part  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  the 
taUe-lands  of  the  Decoan,  and  Central  India,  present  the  different 
features  of  European  trappean  formations;  but  on  a  scale,  perhaps,  of 
unrivalled  magnificence* 

The  Coacan  is  the  narrow  belt  extending  from  the  base  of  the 
Obaats  to  the  sea.  It  £as  a  mean  elevation  not  exceeding  110  feet 
above  the  ooean^s  level,  and  is  bristled  with  abrupt  elevations  of  trap> 
some  of  which  occasionally  rival  in  height  the  peaks  of  iiie  Ghauts 
themselves.  Many  of  these  ranges  are  spurs  from  the  Ghauts,  thrown 
off,  towards  the  coast,  at  right  angles  with  the  general  direction  of  the 
dhain,  and  often  affording  the  only  mode  of  ascent;  for  the  western 
&^ade  of  the  Ghaut  chun  usually  rises  in  inaccessible  steps  or  terraces 
and  bold  escarpments  from  the  maritime  tracts  at  its  base  to  the  extreme 
height  of  about  4500  feet  From  the  crest  of  the  Ghauts,  towards  the 
Wtward,  the  trap  descends  in  smoother  and  longer  steps,  and  slopes 
to  the  general  level  of  the  tal>le-land.  The  upper  surface  of  these 
great  slopes,  almost  level  to  the  eye,  is  usually  smooth  and  practicable- 
kwking,  but  rifted  in  reality  by  fissures  several  himdred  feet  deep, 
nnudng  generally  E.S.E.  They  commence  usuaUy  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  crest  of  the  Ghauts,  and  form  the  great  lines  of 
drainage  towards  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  and,  north  of  Bombay,  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Such  are  the  channels  of  the  Nerbudda,  the  Taptee, 
the  Godkvery,  and  the  Bhima.  Many  of  these  fissures  are  remarkable 
fer  their  extremely  level  bottoms,  and  scarped  sides,  and  for  being  as 
wide  at  thdr  commencement  (often  several  miles)  as  at  any  subse- 
quent part  of  their  course.  The  most  remarkable  have  been  described 
by  Colonel  Sykes,  via.,  those  which  form  the  channels  easterly  of  the 
Bamn,  of  the  Bhima,  of  the  Mota,  and  the  Goreh.  The  valley  of  the 
Under,  according  to  Colonel  Sykes  ^  is  six  miles  wide  at  the  source 
of  the  river,  and  is  level  for  twenty  miles,  running  east  and  west  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  Ghauts.  Colonel  Sykes  adds  that,  "  if  all  these 
valleys  be  valleys  of  excavation,  the  present  rivers  could  scarcely 
produce  such,  were  we  to  suppose  their  powers  of  attrition  in  operation 
from  the  origin  of  things  even  to  the  end  of  time."    The  valley  of 
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Malscj  Crhaat  ib  several  milee  wide,  and  literallj  as  level,  even  to  Uie 
briak  of  the  Ghaats,  as  if  smoothed  by  art 

The  formation  of  theee  singnlar  valleys  has  given  rise  to  some  dis- 
cttsmon;  for,  in  fissores  the  result  of  oontraetion  in  eooling,  iMid  in 
valleys  excavated  by  water,  the  valley  will  be  invariably  found  to 
narrow  ai  the  sonroe  or  the  oommenoement.     No  valleys  of  excavation 
present  that  extreme  flatness  of  bottom  and  depth  at  origin  so  remark- 
able here,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for,  unless  by  the  suppost- 
tton  that  they  are  volcanic  fissures  floored  by  streams  of  baaalt ;  that  the 
present  bottoms  of  these  chasms  were  once  continuous  with  the  long 
and  almost  level  steppes,  which  their  subsequent  depression  has  sepa- 
rated; and  that  these  depressions  have  been  occasioned,  like  the  steqfH 
pided  chasm  in  the  flanks  of  Etna,  the  Val  del  Bove,  by  great  sub- 
terraneous subsidence ;  here  are  the  same  features  of  depth  and  -width 
at  origin^  the  precipices  more  lofty  at  the  upper  extremity^  and  dimi- 
nishing gradually  on  attaining  lower  r^ons,  which  is  quite  the* 
reverse  in  aqueous  excavation.     The  bottom  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  now 
more  than  8000  feet  below  the  sur&ce,  has  since  been  roughened  by 
the  currents  of  lava  that  have  been  poured  there  and  cooled.     The 
oval  shape  of  the  Val  del  Bove  is  no  argument  against  this  theory,  as 
the  longitudinal  Val  de  Calonna  and  St.  Giacomo  are  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  subsidence;  and  a  narrow  ravine  about  a  mile  long, 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty-six  in  depth,  has  been 
formed  within  the  historical  period  on  the  flanks  of  Etna,  near  the 
town  of  Mascalucia.    It  may  be  stated  too,  that  in  1772  a  subsidence, 
fifteen  miles  in  length  and  six  in  breadth,  took  plaoeon  the  side  of  the 
volcano  of  Papandayang  in  Java\ 

The  surfaces  of  most  of  these  subsidences  have,  doubtless,  been 
since  modified  by  aqueous  action;  for  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
denudation  on  both  banks  of  the  Bhima  near  Ferozabad,  to  the 
extent  of  seven  miles,  could  never  have  been  caused  by  the  existing 
stream,  which  has  its  rise  near  one  of  the  trap  valleys  in  the  Western 
Ghauts. 

There  is  another  feature  in  modem  volcanic  rocks  which  may  also 
e  considered  with  reference  to  the  singular  valleys  which  cleave  the 
sides  of  the  trap  mountains  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  described  in  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  Account  of  the  Eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1779.  He 
noticed  that  the  lav&s,  when  they  either  boiled  over  the  crater  or 
broke  out  from  the  conical  parts  of  the  volcano,  constantly  formed 
channels,  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  art,  down  the  steep 
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fKii  of  tbe  monntain ;  and,  whilst  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  con- 
tinned  their  course  in  those  channels,  which  were  sometinies  full  to  the 
brim,  and  at  other  times  more  or  less  so,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
natter  in  motion.  Over  some  of  these  channels  a  crost  of  scoriae  had 
been  formed,  having  oovered  galleries,  into  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
walked,  and  which  he  describes  as  exceedingly  curious,  the  ddes,  top, 
and  bottom  being  worn  perfectly  smooth  and  even  in  most  parts,  by  the 
Tiolenoe  of  the  currents  of  the  red-hot  lavas  which  they  had  conveyed 
for  many  weeks  successively. 

The  so-ealled  ^^  crater"  of  Lonar  I  take  to  be  the  effect  rather  cff 
subsidence  than  aa  a  volcanic  vent^  from  the  absence  of  any  indications 
of  the  escape  of  streams  of  lava^  and  from  there  being  no  qu&qu&« 
versal  dip  in  the  layers  of  trap  and  basalt  surrounding  its  sides.  (For 
eeetion  and  drawing  of  this  singular  lake,  see  p.  41,) 

The  flat  step-like  features  of  a  trap  district  on  the  table-lands,  and. 
the  monotony  of  the  long  horizontal  outlines,  are  here  and  there 
broken  by  pyramidal  peaks,  conoidaJ  and  sometimes  triangular 
frnsta.  The  sharp  angles  of  the  steps  or  tenaoes  often  wear  away, 
and  leave  the  mountain's  face  one  bold  sweep  from  base  to  summit. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  mountain  will  be  generally  found  composed 
of  wack6  or  amygdaloid,  without  any  interstratified  layers  of  hard 
baaalt.  Colonel  Sykes*  accurately  describes  the  alternating  slopes 
and  scarps  of  a  monntain,  or  range  of  trap  hills,  to  be  produced  where 
ibree  or  four  layers  of  amygdaloid  are  interstratified  with  layers  of 
compact  basalt.  ^'  The  former  rapidly  disintegrates,  leaving  a  slope 
vbich  is  not  unfrequently  covered  with  forest  trees,  forming  a  pio- 
tnreeque  belt :  the  basaltic  scarp  remains  entire,  or  it  may  be  partially 
buried  by  the  debris  from  the  amygdaloids  above;  but  its  great  thick- 
ness usually  preserves  it  from  obliteration,  and  it  rises  from  the  wood 
below  with  majestic  effect;  its  black  front  being  finely  contrasted 
with  tlie  rich  and  lively  green  of  its  sylvan  associate." 

In  insulated  hills  Uiis  succession  of  scarp  and  slope,  running  round 
the  entire  rock,  and  twice  or  thrice  repeated  in  500  or  600  feet  of 
elevation,  presents  most  formidable  natural  defences,  which  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  and  improved  upon  by  the  native  chiefis,  in  the 
eonstruction  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  Deccan,  Kandeish,  and 
the  Concan,  such  as  Dowlatabad,  Asseer,  &o.  Large  water-tanks 
were  easily  constructed  on  the  tabular  summits,  while  the  deep  ravines 
which  fissure  the  basalt  afforded  strong  and  safe  channels  of  access 
and  communication. 
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In  oontinaoas  nuigee  thu  extended  tabnlar  mxbce  of  tbe  timp 
fonns  the  bMia  of  the  eleyated  plains  of  the  Deecuiy  which  £idl  <£, 
easterly,  in  a  Boeoesmon  of  temees;  hat  eo  gradnally  ihat,  tho«|^ 
always  peroeptiUe  from  relatively  low  ntnationfl^  where  thsir  ocmtov 
is  seen  in  relief  agunst  the  hoziion,  yet^  in  traTelling  over  the  eonntij, 
the  slope  is  hardly  to  he  felt  These  eloTated  plains  are  often  broader 
than  the  separating  Talleys,  but  sometimes  oentraet  into  narrow, 
rugged  ridges,  again  to  expand.  I  haye  obsenrod  the  ooal6es  of  lava 
on  the  flanks  of  Btn%  where  girt  in  by  walls  of  older  lava^  rise  into 
similar  but  still  more  scabrous  and  bristly  ridges,  and  nmilarly 
expand  after  passing  the  channel;  but  at  the  present  day  we  see 
nothing  of  the  walls  which  confine  the  great  coulees  of  the  I>eocaa« 
Denudation,  the  traces  of  which  are  furrowed  so  indelibly  in  the  out- 
lying remnants  of  the  aqueous  rocks  which  now  thinly  ooyer  in  scat- 
tered shreds  and  patches  the  geological  skeleton  of  Southern  India^  has 
probably  remored  them. 

The  height  of  these  eleyated  trappean  plateans  of  the  Deecao 
averages  about  3000  feet  near  the  anticlinal  edge  of  the  Ohants,  falling 
off,  easterly  and  southerly,  to  1500  feet;  and  near  Nagpoie,  to  600 
feet  above  the  sea's  level;  above  the  surface  of  the  separating  valleys 
or  fissures,  from  300  to  50  feet  The  maximum  height  (ascertained 
by  Colonel  Sykes)  attained  by  the  trap  in  the  Western  Ghauts  is 
that  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  fortress  of  Poorundhur  stands,  vi&, 
4472  feet  above  the  sea,  or  a  little  above  half  the  elevation  attained 
by  the  granite  and  hypogene  rocks  of  the  same  chain  in  the  Nil- 
gheries.  In  the  Sagar  District  of  Central  India  the  trap  does  not  rise 
above  2200  feet,  nor  sink  below  1300  feet. 

Gwloffioal  Structure, — The  most  common  structure  is  that  termed 
sheeted,  or  pseudo-stratified;  the  result,  in  most  instances,  of  succes- 
sive outpourings  of  melted  matter  on  a  level  sur&oe,  though  sometimes 
massive  and  obscure.  The  columnar  or  prismatic,  globular,  concen* 
trie,  and  fissile  structures  are  not  unfrequent  The  layers  in  the 
sheeted  structure  are  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  curved,  and  but 
slightly  deviating  from  the  horizontal;  in  the  more  massive  layers 
the  rock  is  sometimes  divided,  like  granite,  into  cuboidal  and  rhombic 
masses,  which  often  exfoliate  in  weathering  by  concentric  and  almost 
circular  layers,  leaving  the  ground  heaped  with  sj^erical  nuclei.  The 
latter,  however  tough,  compact  and  hard,  are  subject,  after  a  greater 
or  less  interval  of  time,  to  a  similar  decay,  and  are  often  so  numerous 
as  to  resemble  cannon-shot  of  all  sizes  strewed  over  the  ground. 
Even  the  columnar  prisms  are  often  seen  assuming  this  globular  form 
by  concentric  exfoliation;  and  when  a  group  of  columns  has  thus 
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tmthered,  we  see  a  pile  of  balls  aften  p3rramidal,  and  apparently 
beaped  up  by  tbe  hands  of  man.  Where  tubular  surfiices  of  rock  are 
subject  to  this  kind  of  decay,  the  ground  appears  paved  with  boulders, 
set  in  a  number  of  conoentric  coats  of  brownish,  greyish,  or  greenish* 
brown  waok^.  The  former,  from  their  superior  hardness,  stand  out  in 
relief. 

Large  sheets  of  trap,  without  any  coyering  of  soil,  are  not  unfre- 
quent,  and  generally  exhibit  a  tendency  to  exfoliate.  This  structure 
is  of  such  common  occurrence,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention 
the  localities.  The  following  is  a  section  of  the  strata  near  Bejapore, 
South  Mahratta  country,  covering  exfoliating  trap. 


Regur. 

Calcareous  oonglomerate. 

Concentric  trap. 


-to^U 


The  spheroids  are  generally  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet  in 
diameter;  and  resemble  the  striking  example  of  this  strncture  given 
by  Mr.  Scrope  as  occurring  in  the  pitchstone  of  the  Chiaja  di  Lana,  in 
the  Isle  of  Ponza. 

Cclvmnar  Structure, — The  harder  and  more  compact  varieties  show 
tbe  greatest  tendency  to  the  columnar,  and  prismatic  structure :  the 
latter  is  sometimes  not  discoverable  until  the  apparently  shapeless 
mass  is  struck  smartly  with  a  hammer,  when  it  separates  by  invisible 
fissures  into  prisms,  usually  quadrangular,  upon  the  smooth  surface 
phmes  of  which  are  often  seen  thin  superficial  ochreous  coatings, 
inscribed  with  dendritic  delineations. 

Columnar  basalt  has  been  noticed  by  Colonel  Sykes  \  on  the  low 
table-land  of  Kurdah,  near  Serroor,  occupying  an  area  of  many  square 
mileB;  at  Kothool,  twenty-two  miles  south  of  Ahmednugger;  in  the' 
Water-courses  near  Kurroos  Turruf  Runjungaon;  in  a  narrow  ^-alley 
ninning  westward  of  the  village  of  Aukoolner,  Ahmednugger  CoUec- 
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tontte;  at  Jehoor,  near  the  souroe  of  the  Seena  river,  in  a  red  oettdtf 
amygdaloid  (a  rare  caae).  In  the  banks  of  a  water-oourse  miming 
into  the  Hnnga  river,  half  a  mile  east  of  Pameir,  on  the  elevated 
table-land  between  the  cities  of  Ahmednogger  and  Joonnr,  basaltic 
eolomns  are  very  namerons;  five  or  six  feet  hi^  not  ai:ticiilated,  nor 
quite  perpendicular.  The  formation  is  extensive :  the  ends  of  the 
oolnmns,  chiefly  pentangular,  appear  in  the  bed  of  the  water-eoone, 
forming  a  pavement  of  geometric  elabe  and  flights  of  steps  in  tin 
southern  bank.  In  the  hill-fort  of  Singhnr,  at  the  elevation  of  4162 
feet,  at  the  western  end  of  the  fort,  there  is  a  sheet  of  rock  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  pavement  of  pentangular  slabs,  which  are  no 
doubt  the  terminal  phuies  of  basaltic  columns.  The  same  is  observed 
on  the  hill-fort  of  Hurree  Chundnrghnr,  about  seventy  miles  north  of 
of  Singhnr;  also  in  the  bed  of  a  water-course,  one  mile  N.E.  of 
Barloonee,  near  the  fortress  of  Purrunda,  112  miles  E.S.E.  of  Singhnr; 
and,  lastly,  in  the  bed  of  the  Mool  river,  at  Gorgaon,  Poona  Colleo- 
torate.  These  pavements  extend  to  Malwa,  as  Captain  Dangerfield 
mentions  1  their  occurrence  in  the  beds  of  the  Chumbul  and  Nerbudds 
rivers.  "  Along  the  whole  bed  of  the  former  is  a  bed  or  dyke  of 
horizontally  stratified  tubular  basalt;  each  table  of  which  is  either 
rhomboidal  or  five  or  six-sided,  and  their  thickness  varjring  from  one 
or  two  inches  to  upwards  of  a  foot."  He  also  notices  colnmnar 
appearances  in  the  basalt  in  the  sides  of  the  ravines  near  Mhow,  and 
vertical  prisms  of  four  or  six  sides,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter  below  the  Janm  Ghaut,  about  a  mile  from  the  Nerbndda^ 
between  Mundleysir  and  Mhysir. 

Voysey'  found  columnar  basalt  at  Salminda,  in  the  Gawilghnr 
hills,  and  in  the  hill  of  Sitabuldee,  near  Nagpore.  But  the  largest 
columns  were  observed  by  Colonel  Sykes',  in  the  scarps  of  a  monn- 
tain  running  down  into  the  Konkan,  and  seen  from  the  Nanah 
Ghaut,  about  three  miles  distant.  ''Here  the  Giant's  Causeway 
in  Ireland  is  brought  to  mind;  but  the  scale  of  the  mountain  \b 
infinitely  more  magnificent,  being  nearly  4000  feet  high."  There  is  a 
double  row  of  columns ;  but,  from  their  inaccessible  situation.  Colonel 
Sykes  could  only  examine  them  through  his  telescope,  and  was  not 
able  to  testify  to  their  perfect  development.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  his  sketch,  which  will  at  the  same  time  afibrd  a  good  example  of  the 
slopes  and  scarps  formed  in  a  mountain's  contour  by  the  unequal 

1  Malcolm's  Central  India,  Appendix,  pp.  329,  330,  and  323w 
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weathering  of  alternate  layers  of  hard  basalt  and  soft  wack^s  and 
amygdaloids. 


The  only  locality  where  horizontal  columns  were  found  was  at 
Karkollah,  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Poena,  between  Tellegaon  and 
Loghnr^  in  a  hill  scarped  for  the  military  road. 

Columnar  basalt  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  Sichel  hills ;  and  I 
have  remarked  this  structure  in  various  parts  of  the  great  plain  of 
Bejapore.  The  columns  are  quadrangular;  and,  apparently,  caused  by 
vertical  fissures  dividing  thick  horizontal  layers  of  trap;  in  a  few  the 
columns  are  pentagonal  and  hexagonal :  from  these  three  forms  they 
lapse  into  the  globular  by  the  exfoliation  of  the  angles.  The  fissures, 
though  vertical,  do  not  appear  to  indicate  any  common  axis  of  dis- 
turbance, as  they  dip  irregularly;  they  often  extend  to  the  beds  of 
wacke  and  amygdaloid,  but  grow  obscure  after  penetrating  a  little 
depth. 

Colonel  Sykes'  states  that  the  basaltic  columns  near  the  village  of 
Kurdah,  which  are  about  fourteen  feet  in  length  and  not  articulated, 
lean  from  the  east  and  west  towards  a  central  upright  mass ;  others  on 
the  table-lands  of  Serroor,  stand  at  various  angles  to  the  horizon, 
usually  at  45^.     In  a  mass  of  columns  facing  the  west,  and  two  miles 
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t  of  tha  oavalxy  linefl  at  Senoor,  bent  oolumnB  oeeor,  whi^  though 
iHi  jtimUti  wihnwws  an  not  articulated.  The  other  looali- 
tiee  where  the  jointed  atnuine,  or  an  appvoaflb  to  it,  was  notieed  by 
Colonel  Sykes,  are  at  Kheir  Torraf  T?iMieB^  in  dia  Cms  ef  a  headland 
abattmg  on  the  Bhima  river,  on  which  the  town  stands;  in  Ae  asonft 
to  the  temple  of  Boleswar  Tnrnif  Sandaa,  Poena  CSoUeotonte;  and  in 
a  well  at  Kwlqwie,  betweeo  the  hiliiM  «f  Pnzisoda  md  WlBiwiHWj 
near  the  left  bank  of  die  Seena  rirer. 

As  it  is  generally  admitted  thai  lbs  prisms  of  lara  and  basalt  are 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  cooling  sorfaces,  the  great  preyalence  of 
vertical  oolomae  is  another  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  horisontality  in 
the  sheets  of  the  Indian  trap,  which,  instead  of  being  poured  forth  on 
Ae  slopes  of  a  monntain,  must  have  flowed  over  a  nearly  level  traet 
One  or  two  instances,  as  previously  mentioned,  occur  where  the 
columns  are  inclined  at  various  angles  to  the  horison ;  in  such  situa- 
tions the  melted  trap  must  have  flown  over  some  inequalities,  and 
exhibited  a  curved  or  undulating  mrface.  Where  the  columns  radiate 
from  a  common  centre,  the  bttsalt  will  be  probably  found  in  the  shape 
of  a  nearly  cylindrical  dyke,  of  which  the  whole  circumference  pre- 
sents one  cooling  sur&ce ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  only 
locality  where  this  structure  has  been  observed,  vis.,  in  the  southern 
boundary  of  Malwa,  it  occurs  in  narrow  seams  of  a  compact,  heavy 
basalt,  intersecting  a  less  compact  trap  K  It  appears  to  radiate  firom 
centres,  at  some  distance  apart;  and  after  a  little  way  runs  parallel, 
till  the  rays  from  contiguous  centres  meet. 

FisiUc  Structure, — The  trap  is  often  seen  to  assume  a  laminar 
structure;  even  in  the  ▼icinity  of  columnar  basalt,  quite  distinct  from 
that  orignating  in  successive  depositions  or  chemical  precipitation 
from  water,  although  the  laminae  are  frequently  as  thin  as  those  of  the 
finest  slates.  This  structure  closely  assimilates,  if  it  is  not  identical 
with,  that  of  slaty  cleavage  so  distinguished  by  Professor  Sedgwick 
from  the  laminsB  of  depositions.  It  is  doubtless  ascribable  to  polar  or 
crjrstalline  forces  acting  in  a  given  direction  on  the  particles  of  the 
heated  basalt,  and  determining  these  into  an  infinitesimal  number  of 
parallel  planes. 

This  structure  is  confined  to  limited  areas,  and  the  laminie  are 
generally  vertical,  or  nearly  so;  following,  apparently,  the  same  law 
as  the  prisms,  in  being  at  right  angles  with  the  cooling  enr^Aoe. 

Vesicular  Strticture.'^Ne&T  Mangoli,  in  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country,  I  observed  empty  vesicular  cavities,  both  in  the  amygdaloid 
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and  basalt^  which  did  not  appear  to  have  ever  contained  any^mineral, 
and  were  probably  ocearioned  by  gaaeons  extrication  while  the  rock 
was  in  a  fluid  state.  Some  of  these  cayities  had  yitnfied  smooth 
iDterioKSy  while  some  were  bristling  with  indpient  crystallizations; 
some  were  nearly  ronnd,  others  curvilinear,  oval,  or  compressed;  and 
the  longest  diameters  of  these  last  had  a  general  north  and  soutii 
diieetion,  which  may  be  received  as  indicative  of  the  direction  taken 
by  the  melted  basalt  in  this  vicinity;  others,  observed  in  the  arnyg^ 
daloid  near  Bejapore,  had  a  general  direction  parallel  witii  the  long 
axis  of  the  great  sheet  of  trap. 

Intercalaied  Layen. — The  newer  tn^  of  Sonthem  India  is  remaikT 
able  for  the  horiiontality  of  its  layers  of  amygdaloid,  wack^  and 
basalt,  continued  over  very  huge  areas,  and  altemating  with  great 
regularity.  The  Vindhya  ranges  in  Malwa*  consist  of  alternate  hori- 
lontal  beds  of  basalt  or  trap,  and  amygdaloid.  Fourteen  of  these 
beds  may  in  general  be  counted,  the  thinnest  at  the  top,  and  rapidly 
nereasing  in  thickness  as  they  lower  in  position;  the  basalt  stratum 
at  the  bottom  being  about  200  feet  thick.  SimiUr  layers  occur  in  the 
same  fonnation  in  Upper  Malwa;  and  Voysey  informs  us  that  the 
Gawilghnr  mountains,  extending  for  165  miles  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ti^y  river,  from  its  source  to  the  city  of  Boorhanpore,  are  prin* 
dpally  formed  of  compact  basalt,  very  much  resembling  that  of  the 
Giant's  Canseway.  It  is  found  columnar  in  many  places,  and  at 
Gawilghnr  it  appears  stratified,  the  summits  of  several  ravines  pre- 
senting a  continued  stratum  of  many  thousand  yards  in  length. 

Am  Colonel  Sykes  accurately  remarks,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  uniformity  in  the  alternation  of  the  strata,  ''but  the  general 
level,  thickness,  and  extent  of  a  stratum  are  preserved,  as  in  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  on  both  sides  of  a  valley;  the  basalt  and  hardest 
amygdaloid  being  traceable  for  miles  in  the  parallel  spurs  or  ranges; 
iwt  the  imbedded  minerab,  and  even  the  texture,  vary  in  very  short 
^listances."  The  basalts  and  hardest  amygdaloids  run  so  much  into 
eieh  other  thai  the  line  of  separation  is  not  always  readily  distin- 
gniabable;  excepting,  of  course,  the  lines  of  horixontal  stratification. 
In  the  Kalwa  Vindhya  chfun,  Captain  Dangerfield'  describes  the 
appermost  of  the  fourteen  layers  of  which  they  are  usually  composed 
to  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick ;  but  their  depth  rapidly  inerea^- 
ing  as  lower  in  position;  the  amygdaloid  being  the  broadest,  excepting 
the  lowest  bed  of  basalt,  which  appears  about  300  feet  high,  and. 

'  MalG0]m*8  Central  India,  VoL  II.,  Appendix,  pp.  322  and  327. 
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which  (ynstitiiteB  the  rock  of  the  lower  plain.  The  two  or  three 
upper  trap  strata  are  fine-grained  and  massive;  but  it  gradually 
assumes  the  state  of  globular  trap,  the  baUs  of  which  are  at  first 
small,  but  lower  down  increase,  till  in  the  last  of  these  beds  they  are 
of  immense  siie. 

Mr.  Maloolmson*  describes  the  Sichel  hills  between  HjdraJbad  and 
Nagpore,  on  the  eastern  limit  of  this  formation,  to  be  composed  of 
basalt  generally  globular,  the  spheroids  being  sometimes  of  great  site; 
but  in  many  of  the  water-courses,  even  of  the  elevated  table-lands,  it 
has  a  stratified  appearance.  Small  basaltic  columns  are  also  met  with 
on  the  crusts  of  some  of  the  spurs  and  higher  ridges;  and,  where  they 
occur,  no  fossils  and  few  minerals  are  found.  These  hills,  like  the 
trap  acclivities  of  the  Ghauts,  are  arranged  in  terraces  with  steep 
sides,  having  projecting  spurs;  and  their  summits  rise  occasionaUy 
into  conical  elevations  with  rounded  or  flat  tops.  They  inclose  narrow 
valleys  abounding  in  streams,  or  support  table-lands  covered  with 
black  soil,  strewed  with  trap  boulders,  and  having  water  everywhere 
near  the  surfiice.  Oranite  not  only  forms  the  base  of  the  hills  at 
Nirmal  to  the  south,  and  Yedlabad  to  the  north,  but  part  of  the 
mountains  themselves;  the  basalt  being  seen  to  rest  on  decomposing 
granite  about  the  centre  of  the  range,  in  a  deep  ravine,  through  which 
the  Koorur  river  passes ;  it  also  again  appears  high  in  the  table-land 
to  the  north  of  that  river,  and  in  one  of  the  terraces  of  the  northern 
descent,  where  the  most  extensive  fossil  beds  were  found. 

The  elevation  of  the  sheets  of  trap  rocks  forming  the  Sichel  hills 
above  the  level  of  the  basaltic  pkin  of  Hydrabad  is  about  600  feet, 
direction  W.N.W. ;  breadth  about  forty  miles,  and  apparently  con- 
tinuous to  the  last  with  the  Godavery  ranges,  to  the  alluvial  plain  of 
Rajamandry,  where  it  occurs  at  the  hill  of  Peddapungali  and  Govin- 
patnam.  While  the  trap  zone  of  Gawilghur  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  Berar,  the  Sichel  belt  confines  it  on  the 
south. 

In  the  plains  of  Bagwari  and  Bejapore,  and  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Gutpurba,  amygdaloid  is  the  prevailing  rock ;  while  the  compact 
and  concentric  basalt  is  seen  usually  in  ridges,  or  dykes. 

Between  Bagwari  and  Alkopa,  the  road  lies  diagonally  across  low 
trap  swells,  which  have  generally  a  south-west  direction,  though  their 
lines  sometimes  intersect  each  other  at  obtuse  and  acute  angles.  The 
tops  of  the  swells  are  mostly  slightly  convex,  though  often  terrace-like 
where  isolated  or  truncated ;  and  are  composed  of  the  more  compact 
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and  globular  trap.  In  the  banks  of  the  nullfus,  the  trap  and  amyg- 
daloid may  be  obseryed  alternating  and  passing  into  each  other;  the 
trap  is  generally  the  surface  rock.  Kunker  is  often  so  profusely 
deposited  between  sheets  of  amygdaloid  and  in  the  vertical  fissures  as 
to  give  the  appearance  of  interstratification  to  the  face  of  the  rock. 
The  following  section  occurs  in  a  trap-hill  a  little  to  the  north-west  of 
Sindaghi^  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country,  between  Firozabad  and 
the  confluence  of  the  Kistnah  with  the  Gutpurba.  The  kunker  seams 
protrude  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  in  consequence  of  the  more  rapid 
weathering  of  the  soft  amygdaloid  and  wacke. 

Jj^ey^nitk  ^         ^'  Globular  oonceDtrie  basalt 


Vl!irm<^^ 


B.  B.  B.  Kunker  in  seams, 
c.  Red  amygdaloid,  with  zeolites  and  calc  spar. 

a 

o.  Wack^,  brownish  green  and  grey. 


B. 

n.  Waek^. 


In  this  vicinity  beds  from  three  to  six  feet  thick  occur  in  the 
amygdaloid,  of  a  finely  laminar,  bright  red  bole,  which  yields  to  the 
nail,  is  greasy  to  the  feel,  gives  a  shining  streak,  adheres  to  the  tongue, 
and  when  immersed  in  water,  separates  with  a  crackling  noise ;  it  is 
indurated  near  basalt.  Colonel  Sykes^  mentions  the  occurrence  of 
"strata  of  red  ochreous  rock,"  from  an  inch  to  many  feet  in  thickness, 
and  passing  through  every  variety  of  texture,  from  pulverulent, 
friable,  and  indurated,  to  compact  earthy  jasper.  "  It  is  pulverulent 
near  the  basaltic  columns  at  Serroor;  friable  under  snbcolumnar  red 
amygdaloid,  near  the  source  of  the  Seena  river;  indurated  under 
basalt  at  Kothool.  Although  hard,  it  is  here  so  cellular,  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  sponge;  and,  reduced  to  powder,  looks  like  brick- 
dost.  In  the  scarps  of  the  hill-fort  of  Hurreechundurghur  and  a 
mountain  near  Joonur,  in  which  are  excavated  numerous  Boodh  caves, 
it  is  found  compact  and  homogeneous,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  earthy  jasper. 
In  these  localities  it  lies  under  from  300  to  600  feet  of  basalt.  In  the 
former  locality  it  is  about  three  feet  thick,  in  the  latter  one  foot.     At 
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Nandoor,  N.N.W.  of  Ahmednugger,  in  the  valley  of  the  Godaveiy 
river,  it  is  found  as  a  porphyritic  stratum,  many  feet  in  thickness,  and 
is  used  as  a  building  stone.  The  imbedded  matter  consists  of  veiy 
minute  crystals  of  lime.  At  Wangee,  lying  nearly  in  the  latitude  of 
Barlonee,  but  differing  eighteen  miles  in  longitude,  and  at  Barlonee  it 
occurs  as  an  earth :  as  both  places  lie  on  the  same  level,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  stratum  is  continuous  between  them.  It  occurs  abundantly 
in  the  Ohants,  frequently  discolouring  the  rivulets,  and  giving  % 
ferruginous  character  to  the  soil  over  a  considerable  area.  When 
thin  and  under  heavy  beds  of  basalt  or  amygdaloid,  the  exposed  edge 
of  the  stratum  projects,  is  rounded,  and  double  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum  itself;  as  if  it  had  once  been  in  a  tenacious  fluid  state,  and 
squeezed  out  by  the  superincumbent  basalt."  Colonel  Sykes  distin- 
guishes this  ferruginous  clay  from  the  laterite,  and  considers  it  iden- 
tical with  McCuUoch's  ferruginous  clay  underlying  the  basalt  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway. 

It  occurs  in  volcanic  rocks  still  more  modem.  I  have  seen  layers 
of  the  cellular  variety  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Monti  Rossi  on  Etna^  at 
Aden,  on  the  Island  of  Ischia^  and  in  the  Campagna  around  Rome. 

Circumscribed  beds  of  fossiliferous  limestone  have  been  inclosed 
between  layers  of  basalt  and  wack6,  as  at  Peddapungali,  near  Rajah- 
mandry. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  layers  alternating  with  trap  than 
those  above  mentioned.  The  amygdaloid  sometimes  passes  into  basalt 
by  insensible  gradations;  but  there  is  usually  a  marked  distinction,  as 
if  the  two  rocks  had  been  erupted  at  different  periods. 

Dykes. — Dykes  of  a  more  compact  basalt  are  common  at  intervals 
over  the  whole  of  the  trap  area  penetrating  basalt,  wack^,  and  amyg- 
daloid. They  are  almost  all  vertical;  consequently  in  them  will  be 
found,  occasionally,  a  horizontal  columnar  structure;  the  globular 
concentric,  however,  prevails.  The  general  direction  of  those  visible 
is  generally  easterly  and  westerly.  The  softer  varieties  of  trap  have 
been  indurated,  the  clays  converted  into  jaspers,  and  the  limestones 
silicified. 

Veins, — Veins  are  not  of  very  common  occurrence ;  they  usually 
consist  of  quartz,  calc  spar,  or  calcedony.  I  have  often  observed 
beautiful  crystals  of  quartz,  lining  both  sides  of  a  fissure  in  the  trap, 
and  the  vacant  space  in  the  middle  partially  filled  up  by  fine  ciystais 
of  zeolites  and  calc  spar.  Veins  of  a  dull  reddish  colour,  without  any 
definite  direction,  traverse  the  trap  of  Bejapore,  from  which  in  com- 
position and  texture  they  do  not  vary  much. 

Lithological  Character. — As  all  the  varieties  of  the   newer  trap 
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rocks  of  Southeni  India  occasionally  pass  into  each  other  by  insensible 
gradations,  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  them  all  mineralogically. 
AmoDg  the  amygdaloids,  having  sometimes  found  that  zeolitio  minerals 
vould  preyail  over  a  certain  extent,  at  others  silicious  minerals,  such 
98  calcedonies,  quartz,  &c.,  and  again  calcareous  minerals,  I  attempted 
to  classify  them  accordingly,  but  soon  found  that  the  method  would 
not  answer;  for,  in  most  inatances,  the  whole  of  these  minerals  are 
iDtenniugled  in  proportions  quite  impossible  to  determine  in  areas  of 
any  magnitude.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  in  some  localities  finer  and 
more  frequent  specimens  of  crystals  of  certain  minerals  are  found  than 
in  others,  where  they  may  be  often  entirely  wanting.  The  mineral 
conditions  of  the  trap  most  favourable  to  the  production  of  each  of  the 
three  classes  of  mineralB  above  named,  is  in  itself  an  abstruse  but 
interesting  branch  of  investigation. 

Amygdaloid. — I  found  the  basis  of  the  amygdaloid  in  which 
seolitic  crystab  were  most  abundant  to  be  a  red  clay,  containing 
microficopic  and  invisible  zeolitic  particles  disseminated  through  its 
strocture,  which  became  sufficiently  apparent  when  a  small  portion  of 
the  clay  is  exposed  to  the  blow-pipe,  causing  it  to  intumesce  and  curl 
np.  When  heated  with  muriatic  acid,  it  forms  a  gelatinous  paste, 
like  the  Silesian  variety  of  basalt  analysed  by  M.  Lowe  of  Vienna. 

Bam  of  the  Trap. — The  basis  of  the  trap  is  principally  hornblende 
and  felspar,  with  varying  proportions  of  augite  and  oxide  of  iron; 
the  latter  often  prevailing  so  much  as  to  render  the  rock  magnetic.  It 
passes  (sometimes  in  the  same  mass)  into  the  compact,  black,  grey, 
porpfayritic  amygdaloidal  varieties;  and  sometimes  into  wack^  and 
the  red  clays. 

BaaaU. — The  black  compact  trap  has  usually  a  flat  conchoidal 
fracture;  fuses  readily  per  se  into  black  glass,  or  pitchstone;  the 
fractured  portions  are  faintly  translucent  at  the  edges.  The  rock  is 
capable  of  an  exquisite  polish,  and  is  largely  employed  by  natives  in 
the  sculpture  of  idols,  altars,  and  basso  relievos. 

Ordinary  Varieties. — The  dull  brown,  greyish,  and  greenish  varie- 
ties are  less  compact,  and  have  an  uneven  granular  fracture  passing  into 
earthy.  When  reduced  to  powder  a  few  of  the  particles  are  taken  up 
hj  the  magnet;  the  powder  is  of  a  dull  greenish-grey  or  brown  hue; 
does  not  gelatinize  with  acids.  The  average  specific  gravity  of  many 
specimens  I  found  to  be  3*35. 

Most  of  these  varieties,  which  are  by  far  the  most  prevailing,  melt 
into  a  green  glass  or  enamel;  some  evidently  containing  much  of  the 
flilicions  material;  for  the  calcedonies  and  agates,  seen  in  its  cavities,  were 
infosible  per  se,  but  melted  readily  with  the  addition  of  a  little  soda. 

D  2 
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IToci^.^The  wack^  is  usually  g^J)  reddish-grey,  brown  or 
greenish-brown,  easily  frangible,  often  pulverulent.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  disintegrated  amygdaloid,  and  fuses,  like  the  dark  red  clays,  into 
a  greenish  glass  of  enamel. 

ForphyirUic  Trap. — At  the  caves  of  Elephanta  I  observed  the 
amygdaloid  graduate  into  a  grey  porphyry,  imbedding  yellowish- 
brown  crystals.  This  island,  as  also  those  of  Bombay,  Salsette,  and 
Caranja,  afford  abundant  specimens  of  the  lighter  coloured  porphyries, 
associated  with  the  basalt,  amygdaloids,  and  wacke  just  described. 

Near  Firozabad,  on  the  borders  of  the  limestone,  the  trap  has 
often  a  porphyritic  structure,  imbedding  crystals  of  a  dull  olive-green 
mineral,  not  unlike  olivine,  which  in  decaying  assume  a  greenish- 
brown  tinge,  and  finally  fall  out,  leaving  cavities  that  impart  a 
variolated  appearance  to  the  face  of  the  rock.  The  most  common 
variety  of  porphyritic  trap  is  a  base  of  compact  hornblende  and 
felspar,  or  augite  and  felspar,  imbedding  crystals  of  hornblende,  green 
or  hypersthenic  felspar. 

A  singular  variety,  commonly  called  white  basalt,  is  found  in  the 
Island  of  Salsette.  It  is  of  a  white  or  yellowish-white  colour,  and 
varies  from  compact  and  granular  to  crystalline ;  the  crystalline 
variety  contains  crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  and  is  evidently  a  trachyte. 
The  granular  fuses  with  difficulty  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  assimilates 
a  white  fine-grained  sandstone  in  texture. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  amygdaloid  described  by  Colonel  Sykes^ 
which  I  have  not  hitherto  met  with,  except  in  hard  specimens,  and 
which  he  states  have  not  been  noticed  by  authors  on  European 
geology.  ''  The  first  is  an  amygdaloid,  in  which  compact  stilbite  is 
imbedded  in  a  vermicular  form.  One  of  its  localities  is  the  insulated 
hill  on  which  stands  the  temple  of  Parvati,  in  the  city  of  Poona; 
and  it  is  met  with  in  many  other  places.  Captain  Dangerfield  ob- 
served the  same  peculiar  stratum  near  Sagar.  He  says,  '  There  occurs 
an  amygdaloidal  or  porphyritic  rock,  consisting  of  a  compact  basis  of 
wack§,  in  which  are  imbedded  in  great  abundance  small  globular  or 
uniform  masses,  but  more  usually  long  curved,  cylindrical,  or  vermiform 
crystals  of  zeolite.' 

*^  The  other  rock  occurs  as  a  thick  stratum  of  amygdaloid,  at  the 
elevation  of  4000  feet,  in  the  hill-forts  of  Hurreechundurghur  and 
Poorundhur;  and  in  the  bed  of  the  Goreh  river,  at  1800  feet,  near 
Serroor.  The  matrix  resembles  that  of  the  other  amygdaloid;  but 
the  mineral  imbedded  is  a  glassy  felspar  in  tables  resembling  cleave- 

*  TnuisactionB  Geological  Society,  Vol.  IV.,  Second  Series,  p.  424. 
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landite,  crossing  each  other  at  various  angles^  and  so  abundant  as  to 
occupy  a  moiety  of  the  mass^" 

At  Jehoor'  and  near  Ahmednugger  the  basalt  has  angular  siliceous 
pebbles  imbedded;  and  in  the  Happy  Valley,  near  the  latter  place, 
reddish  flat  transparent  crystals. 

VoyseyB  states  that  the  basalt  of  Sitabuldee,  near  Nagpore,  contains 
numerous  amygdaloidal  cavities,  for  the  most  part  lined  with  a 
peculiar  mineral,  which  he  styles  conchoidal  augite.  I  haye  observed 
at  Alkopa  oval  cavities  in  the  trap  filled  with  a  black  mineral  in  a 
state  of  earthy  decay,  giving  the  rock  a  curious  mottled  appearance; 
before  the  blow-pipe  this  earth  is  converted  into  a  black  magnetic 
slag.  Many  of  the  vesicular  cavities  of  this  amygdaloid  were  filled 
with  green  earth,  which,  in  moist  situations,  assumes  this  black  or 
deep  brown  colour;  while  zeolites,  in  process  of  disintegration,  leave 
a  light  ochreous  brown  earth  in  the  cavities. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  minerals  found  in  the  overlying  trap 
collated  from  the  papers  of  Colonel  Sykes,  Malcolmson,  Thompson, 
Voysey,  and  from  my  own  observations,  showing  their  principal 
localities,  and  arranged  after  Phillips. 


Earthp  Minerab. 

OMif  LoealUieM. 

SUat      CiysUllized  quartz    ... 

Ahmednugger,  Kothool. 

Nagpore  and  the  NLzam*6  country. 

Pseudomorphonsquartz 

Pmdee  HiUa  and  Deccan. 

Common  opal     

Plain  of  Bejapore,  Sitabuldee,  Gawilghar. 

Semi-opal 

Doondergaon,  and  banks  of  the  Seeaa 

toPoonmda;  Bagwari. 

SOea.Ahimina.  Caloedony,  &c 

Onyx   ] 

In  the  beds  of  the  Eistnah,  Godavery, 

and  Bhima. 

Planna        ^ 

HeUtrope    

Bed  of  Mota  MoU  river,  between  Fi- 

Cacholong    

Plain  of  Bejapore. 

Cornelian 

Agate 

From   the  Rajpeeplee  httls,    Baroche, 

Mocha  Btone 



beds  of  the  riyers  Kistnah,  Godavery, 

H068  agate 

and  Bhima. 

Agate  jasper  J 

I  Probably  trachyte. 

■  Transactions  Geological  Society,  Vol.  IV.,  Second  Series,  p.  423. 

*  Asiatie  Researches,  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  124. 
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AUmt,  Alwminmy  Prclmtte  ... 

Henhndite  .. 
Thomsooite... 


MagnnJa^ler,  OliTine. 


...    KungOB  qurryy  in  gfebnbr  ktfslt 
...1  Bfrnlmunintfeli,  plain  of  Bejapore,  Ner- 
...>     baddA  TiUey.    Cannja,   Elephante, 
...]      Solapoor  conntiy. 
...     In  baaalt  at  qnamos  of  Hasagon. 

...    Siehel  and  Gawilghnry  Elepfaanta,  8al- 
aette,  Sooth  Mahmtta  eoontry. 


AOuOmth'SmHkf  MktemlM, 


SUut^Umeypo^  ApopfajUite.. 
aah,  &0. 

5Unr,  magnesia,  Gfeen  earth 
potaah,  Ac. 

3Mnr^  ahunina,  Heaotype  .. 
limoy  and  Katrolite  .. 
Soda.  MeeoUte 

Analchne 

SUejPy  w^mauoif  Chabaaie 
lime,  potash, 
and  soda. 


..    Poooa,  Bombay. 
..    Siohel  hflla,  Nizam*B 


Plain  of  Bejapora^ 
Deeoan. 
Bombay. 
Western  Ohaats. 

DeoauL 


Westeni  Ghants. 


Addtferatu  Earthff  Minerait, 


/^tiM,  carbonic  Calespar,     rfaomboidal 
acid.  dog-toothed,  and  do* 

decahedral,  and  of  all 
shades  of  bkck,  pink, 
yellow,  white^  and 
green  Inmker. 


ZAme^  strontian.  Arragonite. 


Aeidtferoui  AUcaSne  Mmenb, 


Soda,  carbonic    Natron  . 
acid. 


Brookfl^  efBorescenoes  on  soil  scattered 
over  whole  i 


Soda,  muriatic    Conunon  salt 
add. 

iSbd^  solphnric  Salpbnr  of  soda 
add. 


Lake  of  Lonar,  eiBorefloences  and  in 
water  of  springs,  whole  i 

Lake  of  Lonar. 


Caloedonies  and  agates  oocar  in  the  amygdaloidal  cayities  of  the 
trap,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  six-ponnd  shot  or  larger. 
They  are  often  found  in  the  form  of  geodes,  filled,  or  partially  filled, 
with  crystaUi  of  quartz;  sometimes  amethystine,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  often  seen  a  crystal  of  calc  spar.  The  exterior  shape  of  these 
masses  of  calcedony  and   agate  is  extremely  regular;    sometimes 
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spherical,  bnt  more  commonly  compressed  and  irregular;  generally 
hotrjoidalf  or  mammillary,  or  stalactiform.  Sometimes  the  oaloedony 
is  so  perforated  by  a  number  of  small  circular  cavities  as  to  resemble 
a  babbled  mass  of  white  lava. 

The  variety  of  calcedony  called  plasma  is  seen  in  the  Nizam's  ter- 
ritories, south  of  the  Bhima,  between  Sunnoo  and  Jyattaky;  it 
occurs  in  an  amygdaloid,  imbedding  green  earth,  white  calcedony,  and 
ealo  spar.  The  white  calcedony  is  seen  distinctly  passing  into  plasma, 
and  the  plasma,  by  different  gradations  of  shades,  from  translucent 
apple-green  to  the  dark  and  almost  opaque  green,  into  bloodstone; 
the  colouring  matter  is  the  green  earth ;  and  the  red  spots  we  see 
in  the  bloodstone  are  evidently  derived  from  the  bright  red  bole 
which  here  occurs  in  layers  and  nests  in  the  amygdaloid.  The  green 
colour  in  some  of  the  white  caloedonies  is  often  disposed  in  delicate 
mosB-like  filaments.  On  exposure  to  the  blow -pipe  the  green  of  both 
the  plasma  and  heliotrope  is  destroyed;  that  of  the  plasma  changing 
to  a  purplish- white. 

The  eacholongs  which  occurs  in  the  plain  of  Bejapore  are  usually 
milk-white,  and  present  both  the  hard  and  the  soft  earthy  varieties 
noticed  by  Brongniart  in  the  eacholongs  of  Champigny ;  the  former 
exhibits  a  shining  fracture,  while  the  latter  is  chalky,  light,  and 
adheres  to  the  tongue. 

Among  the  zeolitic  amygdaloids,  heulandite  and  stilbite  are  most 
abundant;  they  occur  often  crystallized  in  geodes  of  quartz.  The 
mesotype  at  Aklapoor  on  the  Mool  river  occurs  imbedded  in  large 
masses,  and  the  radii  of  some  of  the  crystals  are  six  or  seven  inches  in 
length.  In  the  amygdaloid  of  the  Solapoor  territory  I  met  with 
several  specimens  of  a  stellated  zeolite  (mesotype)  in  large  transparent 
rhomboidal  ciystals  of  ealc  spar,  one  of  which  was  peculiarly  interest- 
mg,  showing  the  gradual  pseudo-morphic  changes  and  forms  assumed 
by  the  particles  of  the  two  minerals  in  a  state  of  intermixture.  The 
zeolitic  rays  may  be  seen  in  the  transparent  substance  of  the  calc 
spar,  diverging  and  decussating  from  the  several  centres  of  the  star- 
like forms  they  assume.  A  whitish  cloudy  zone  encircling  the  star 
shows  the  point  where,  apparently,  the  antagonizing  crjrstallization  of 
the  two  minerals  begins  to  become  blended  and  confused;  beyond  this 
the  rays  are  lost  in  the  substance  of  the  calc  spar.  Vice  versd,  stilbite 
also  fireqnently  occures,  inbedding  calc  spar. 

Calc  Spar, — Colonel  Sykes*  states  that  in  his  district  lime  occurs 
only  in  three  crystaUine  forms :  rhomb^  dog-tooth,  and  the  dodecahedron. 

'  TmnaactioDS  Geological  Society,  VoL  IV.,  Second  Seriee,  p.  424. 
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'^  The  first,**  he  observes,  "  is  found  on  the  surface,  and  imbedded  in 
masses  of  qnartz  and  compact  mesotype  j  while  the  two  Litter  forms 
are  associated  with  icthyophthalmite  in  cavities  in  the  amygdaloid 
strata."  All  these  varieties  occur  in  the  Nizam's  territories  and  the 
South  Mahratta  country :  the  rhomb  is  often  found  in  veins.  In  the 
bed  of  a  stream,  a  few  hundred  yards  north-west  from  the  village  of 
Kunkel,  in  the  South  Mahratta  country,  I  found  slender  prismatic 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  (arragonite),  fasciculated  in  sheaf-like 
bundles,  with  dark  fragments  of  chert  in  a  friable  mass  of  the  amyg- 
daloid; the  radii  of  the  cr3n9tals  were  three  inches  in  length,  and  of  a 
fiunt  amethystine  hue. 

Titaniferous  iron-sand  Is  found  in  the  beds  of  brooks  and  rivers 
running  over  the  trap. 

Many  other  minerals,  some  probably  new,  are  suspected  to  exist  in 
the  newer  trap.  North  of  Aklapoor,  at  Gorgaon,  a  new  mineral' 
occurs  in  a  mass  two  feet  in  diameter,  partly  buried  in  the  amygdaloid 
bed  of  the  river:  its  colour  green,  and  breaking  into  rhombs.  Its 
measurements  are  those  of  calcareous  spar,  but  the  specific  gravity  is 
less.     It  is  stated  to  be  covered  by  green  earth. 

Volcanic  Vents  in  Overlying  Trap. — ^Captain  Dangerfield"  states 
that  some  of  the  hills,  both  in  the  Yindhya  and  in  the  neighbouring 
wild  tract  of  Rajpeeplee,  are  said  to  have  hollows  sometimes  filled  with 
water  near  their  summits,  which  have  been  thought  to  resemble  di»- 
tinct  craters;  and,  in  some  places,  near  the  city  of  Mhysir,  there  are 
pointed  out  in  the  upper  bed,  or  near  the  junction  of  the  two,  large 
earthen  vessels  and  bricks,  asserted  to  belong  to  the  ancient  city  of 
that  name ;  which,  with  Oojein  and  above  eighty  other  large  places  in 
Malwa  and  Bagur,  are  stated  to  have  been  at  a  very  remote  period  over- 
whelmed by  a  shower  of  earth.  The  ruins  are  certainly  buried  in  an 
alluvium,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of  having  been  deposited  by 
water,  or  having  been  drifted  by  the  wind,  than  showered  down  by  a 
volcano. 

Malcolmson  cites'  the  lake  of  Lonar  as  'Uhe  only  instance  of  a 
volcanic  outburst*'  discovered  in  this  immense  volcanic  region,  about 
the  centre  of  which  the  lake  is  located;  but  from  the  absence  of  any 
streams  of  lava,  and  of  the  qu&qu&versal  dip  attending  craters  of 
elevation,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  to  have  been  occasioned  by  sub- 
sidence, like  the  Val  del  Bove,  as  before  stated,  or  by  a  great  gaseous 
extrication. 

^  G^Iogical  Transactions,  VoL  IV.,  Second  Series,  p.  425. 

*  Malcolm's  Central  India,  Vol.  II.,  Appendix,  p.  32d. 

'  TransactionB  Geological  Society,  Vol.  V.,  Second  Series,  p.  662. 
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The  sketch  of  this  singular  cavity,  which  is  nearly  circular,  about 
three  or  four  miles  in  circumference  and  500  feet  in  depth,  was 
executed  on  the  spot  by  Lieutenant  Charles  Cazalet,  29th  Regiment 
Madras  Native  Infantrjj  and  will  remiDd  thtj  geological  reader  of 
ih%  extinct  crater  nqw  occupied  by  the  lake  of  Gemunder  Maar',  in 
the  Eifel,  and  tho  Meerfelder  Maar,  which  is  anpposed  to  have  been 
by  the  diaeharge  of  an  immense  volume  of  gas, 

SectioD  acrofis  Lonai  Lake 


,.  .   .       -h— -'''  '^.'  .■■',■.  ■■ 

'The  sidee  of  the  cavity  are  eovered  with  a  tiger  jnngle;  the  bottom 
cupied  by  a  small  lake  of  grceniah  saline  water,  fringed  by  dwarf 
htreesj  &c-,  growing  on  a  flat  muddy  shore.  The  water  of  the 
te  k  chiefly  supplied  by  springs  both  sweet  and  saline,  which  rise 
ita  bottom.  Two  streamlets  run  into  it  from  the  margin,  and  its 
plume  is  much  increased  by  the  rains,  when  it  is  ten  or  twelve  feet 
ep  L  in  the  dry  weather  its  depth  is  not  above  from  two  to  five  feet. 
Judenieath  the  layer  of  bla<!k  mud  at  tho  bottom  of  the  lake,  one  of 
lit,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  forma  j  eoneisting,  according  to  Mal- 

8QU*t  of 

C&rbonif:  acid       -         -         -         -  38  0 

Soda 40  & 

Water         *        *         ^         -        -  20  6 

lufloluble  ro&tter     *        -        -        -  0  6 


100     0 


a  trace  of  a  sulphate    nearly  coFrespouding  with  that  of  the 
or  striated  soda,  from  the  lakes  of  Fezzan*     The  water  has  a 
afic  gravity  of  1027'fi5.     It  contains  in  1000  grains, 


Mor.  aorta 
Bcsquicarb.  eoda 
Siilph.  aoda 
Alao  a  little  potauh. 


0 

2  uoarljf 

1 


Althongh   the  mnd  is   strongly  impregnated  with   sulphn  retted 
Irogen,  the  water  has  no  unpleasant  smell j  and  is  clear.     The  salt 
duced  is  often  striated  and  laminated  in  a  beautiful  manner^  and 
'  various  colours.     The  natives  often  cut  it  into  ornaments. 

*  Figured  in  LyelPa  Elemiinla,  Second  Edition,  VoL  II.,  p.  2fl4. 
■  Tranaactionfl  Geological  Socbty,  VoL  V.,  pp,  5152  and  bU'A. 
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The  deep  and  almost  semioiroular  indeutation  forming  the  safe  and 
oommodious  harbonr  of  Bombay,  embracing,  like  the  crater  bay  of 
Santorin,  many  beantifnl  islets^  may  have  once  formed  the  side  of  a 
crater  of  subsidence.  The  whole  of  these  islets  and  the  high  land  by 
which  they  are  encompassed,  are  chiefly  of  basalt  and  amygdaloid 
No  decidedly  yoloanic  products,  snch  as  pnmioe,  scoria,  li^illi,  pitch- 
stone,  obsidian,  &c.,  have  been  found. 


That  some  of  this  great  formation  of  trap  has  been  erupted  in  the 
open  air,  is  evident  from  the  lacustrine  deposits  it  has  invaded  between 
Hydrabad  and  Nagpore,  like  the  Eocene  basalts  of  Auyergne;  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  must  have  made  its  appearance  under  circumstances 
of  great  pressure,  and  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  the  absence  of  cones  and  craters  of  elevation,  its  usual  compact 
structure,  the  want  of  conformity  of  the  trap  to  the  lowest  level  of 
existing  valleys,  and  the  occasional  intercalation  of  marine  beds. 

[To  be  cotUinued,] 
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Art.  III. — A  Summary  Account  of  the  Civil  and  Bdigiow 
IfuHiutions  of  the  Sikhs.  By  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
Director  E.A.S. 

[Read  25ih  AprU,  1846.] 

There  hskve  arisen  from  time  to  time  among  what  are  considered  the 
unlearned  classes  of  the  people  of  India  thoughtful  and  benevolent 
indiyidnals,  who  have  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  religious  practices  of 
tbeir  countrymen,  and  with  the  distinctions  of  caste  and  creed  by 
which  they  are  disunited.  They  have  attempted,  accordingly,  to 
reform  these  defects,  and  to  reduce  the  existing  systems  of  belief  to  a 
few  simple  elements  of  faith  and  worship  in  which  the  Brahman  and 
the  S(idra,  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  might  cordially  combine,  and 
from  which  they  might  learn  to  lay  aside  their  uncharitable  feelings 
towards  each  other. 

Although  not  prc^essing  to  be  deeply  rersed  with  the  sacred 
literature  of  either  sect,  with  the  Vedas  or  the  Koran,  the  Indian 
reformers  have  been  in  general  men  of  respectable  attainments,  and 
hare  been  well  grounded  in  the  speculative  tenets  of  the  two  systems 
which  they  faave  sought  to  amalgamate.  Retaining  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  they  have  grafted  upon  it  a  philosophy  compounded 
of  the  Vedanta  principle  of  emanation,  or  the  origin  of  individual  soul 
from  one  great  pure  universal  spirit  to  which  the  detached  portions 
pine  to  return,  and  of  the  Sufyism  of  the  Mohammedans,  in  which  the ' 
language  of  passion  is  substituted  for  that  of  dogmatism,  and  the  human 
son]  and  the  divine  spirit  are  typified  as  the  lover  and  the  beloved. 
These  doctrines  have  been  clothed  by  the  reformers  alluded  to  in  a 
popular  dress;  they  have  been  set  forth  in  short  metrical  compositions 
—odes,  or  hymns,  or  songs — always  in  the  vernacular  dialects,  and 
written  in  a  style  addressed  to  the  imagination  and  feelings  of  the 
common  people.  These  are  usually  ohaunted  to  simple  melodies,  and 
even  where  they  have  not  effected  any  change  of  opinion,  they  have 
become  extensively  diffused  and  have  exercised  considerable  influence 
over  the  national  character.  These  compositions  gradually  aocumu- 
hited,  and  preserved  in  collections  of  various  extent,  constitute  the 
h'teratnre  and  the  creed  of  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  Upper  India. 

The  teacher  whose  instructions  have  exercised,  although  indirectly, 
the  most  durable  influence  upon  any  considerable  body,  and  aided  by 
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political  eyents,  hare  tended  to  form  a  nation  out  of  a  sect,  is  Biba 
N^nak,  or  N^nak  Shih,  the  nominal  founder  of  the  religion  and 
nation  of  the  Sikhs.  He  was  bom  in  1469,  at  a  village  now  known  as 
Dehra^  or  the  'Tillage/  on  the  Ravi,  about  thirty  kos  from  Lahore^  and 
is  said  to  have  been  at  first  engaged  in  trade  as  a  dealer  in  grain,  but 
to  have  exchanged  in  mature  age  worldly  pursuits  for  a  life  of  medita- 
tion and  religious  instruction.  The  Punjab  was  at  that  time  subject 
to  the  Paihan  Sovereign  of  Delhi,  Behlol  Lodi ;  but  then,  as  now,  the 
lands  were  distributed  chiefly  among  Hindu  chiefs,  who  united  the 
character  of  landlord  and  ruler,  as  rayas  or  rajas,  over  districts  of 
different  dimensions,  paying  revenue  and  rendering  military  service  to 
the  Mohammedan  governors.  One  of  these  rayas  took  Ndnak  under 
his  patronage,  and  enabled  him  to  disseminate  his  doctrines  without 
hindrance  or  danger.  According  to  the  legendary  biography  of 
Nanak,  he  was  a  great  traveller,  traversing  not  only  India  but  visiting 
Mecca  and  Medina,  working  miracles  on  his  journeys  and  making 
numerous  proselytes.  There  is  probably  little  truth  in  his  Arabian 
peregrinations,  although  it  was  consistent  with  his  religious  chanuster 
to  have  spent  some  time  in  wandering  over  Hindustan,  and  visiting  the 
places  held  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  most  likely, 
however,  that  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  days  in  the  Punjab, 
endeavouring  to  inculcate  his  views  among  his  neighbours  and  coun- 
trymen; several  of  whom,  no  doubt,  adopted  his  notions;  becoming,  as 
the  term  Sikh  implies,  his  disciples;  the  word  being  the  provincial 
articulation  of  the  Sanscrit  word  Sishya,  a  scholar  or  disciple,  the 
sibilant,  sh,  being  invariably  pronounced,  kh,  in  the  western  provinces. 
From  those  disciples  he  organised  a  communion,  the  superintendance 
of  which  he  bequeathed  to  one  of  his  principal  pupils,  named  Angada, 
establishing  a  sort  of  hierarchy,  to  which  perhaps  it  was  owing  that 
his  followers  were  kept  together  as  a  distinct  body.  The  successor  of 
Angada,  Amara  Dds,  became  possessed  of  some  temporal  power,  and 
built  the  fort  of  Kajardwal.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  secular 
aggrandisement  was  not  regarded  as  altogetiier  orthodox,  and  the  Sikhs 
who  restricted  their  views  to  purely  religious  objects,  separated  from 
Amara  Dds  and  attached  themselves  to  Dharmchand,  the  grandson  of 
Ndnak,  as  their  'Guru'  or  spiritual  head.  They  then  be<»me  known 
as  Uddsis,  or  persons  estranged  from  worldly  hopes  or  fears,  or  aa 
'  Nirmalas,'  individuals  free  from  soil  or  sin.  It  is  chiefly  from  these 
classes  of  Sikhs,  the  Uddsis,  and  Nirmalas,  that  teachers  of  the  theism 

*  Major  Leech,  J.A.S.B.,  No.  162,  1845;  (but,  query)  if  it  is  not  the  same 
38  Kiiifpur  Dehra  hia  burial  place.  Malcolm,  As.  R^  XL,  207.  Maleofan 
calls  hia  birth  place  Talwandi,  or  Rayapnr,  on  the  Beyah. 
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of  N^nak  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  considerable  city  of  Hin- 
dustan, sometimes  singly  or  sometimes  assembled  in  Sangats  or  con- 
vents. They  have  nothing  of  a  political  or  military  character,  bat 
devote  their  time  to  daily  prayers  and  observances  addressed  chiefly 
to  the  memory  of  Ndnak  and  the  perusal  and  adoration  of  the  sacred 
volume  which  contains  illustrations  of  his  doctrines  by  varions  hands, 
in  different  dialects  of  Punjabi  and  Hindi. 

This  exposition  of  the  Sikh  faith,  if  anything  so  vague  deserves 
the  appellation  of  a  faith,  is  known  as  the  Adi  Granth,  the  'First 
Book'  to  distinguish  it  from  another  scriptural  authority  of  the  Sikhs 
of  a  later  date.  It  is  a  large  volume  but  contains  no  systematic 
exposition  of  doctrines — no  condensed  creed — ^no  rules  for  ritual  ob- 
servances. It  is  an  unconnected  compilation  of  verses  of  a  mystical 
or  a  moral  purport,  ascribed  mostly  to  Ndnak,  but  comprehending  the 
writings  of  other  persons,  many  of  whom  had  nothing  in  common  with 
N^ak,  except  a  general  accordance  in  a  sort  of  spiritual  quietism  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  one  divine  cause  and  essence  of  all  things. 
The  Adi  Granth  was  put  together  by  Arjunmal — ^the  fourth  Sikh  Guru 
or  pontiff  in  descent  from  Ndnak — who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Jehangir,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  bulk  of  the 
materials  are  attributed  to  the  predecessors  of  Arjunmal,  but  it  is 
admitted  that  thirteen  other  persons  contributed  to  its  contents — or,  as 
the  Sikhs  say,  twelve  and  arhalf,  intending,  most  ungallantly,  by  the 
half,  a  female  author.  The  copies  of  the  Adi  Granth,  however,  found 
in  different  parts  of  India,  vary  considerably  as  to  the  subordinate 
contributors;  the  greater  number  of  the  poems  bear  the  name  of 
Ndnak,  but  the  rest  are  by  different  hands,  as  Kabir,  Sheikh  Ferid- 
ad-din,  Rdmdnand,  Mira  Bai,  and  other  well  known  sectarian  or 
Vaishnava  teachers.  The  following  are  specimens  of  the  poems 
ascribed  to  Ndnak : 

My  holy  tencher  is  he  who  teaches  clemency; 
The  heart  is  awake  within,  who  seeks  may  find. 
Wonderfol  is  that  rosary,  every  head  of  which  is  the  hreath ; 
L^ing  apart  on  its  recess  it  knows  what  will  come  to  pass: 
The  sage  is  he  who  is  merdfol,  the  merciless  is  a  butcher. 
Thou  wieldest  the  knife,  and  recklessly  exlaimest, — 
"What  is  a  goat?     What  is  a  cow?    What  are  animals  ?'* 
But  the  Sahib  declares  that  the  blood  of  all  is  one : 
Saints,  prophets,  seers,  have  passed  away  in  death; 
N&Mk,  destroy  not  life  for  the  preservation  of  the  body. 

Again — 

Love  and  fix  thy  whole  heart  upon  him, 
The  world  is  bound  to  thee  by  prosperity; 
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WhOe  il  endoiw  oiMiy  will  eome  mnd  nt  with  thee  and  sumnnd  tlwe; 

But  in  adrefBity  the/  will  fly,  and  no  one  will  be  nigh  thee: 

The  womui  of  the  house  who  loves  thee,  and  is  ever  in  thy  boeom. 

When  the  spirit  quits  the  body  will  fly  with  alann  firom  the  dead. 

Such  is  the  way  of  the  worid; 

The  frailty  of  human  affeetioDC 

Do  thoo,  Ninaky  at  thy  kst  hooTy  rely  alone  upon  Hari. 

Or  again — 

Thou  art  the  Lord,  to  thee  be  praise; 

All  life  is  with  thee: 

Thou  art  my  parents;  I  am  thy  ehild; 

All  happiness  is  from  thy  mercy : 

No  one  knows  thy  end. 

Highest  Lord  among  the  highest. 

Of  all  that  is  Thou  art  the  regulator, 

And  all  that  is  from  thee  obeys  thy  will, 

Thy  movements,  thy  pleasure:  thou  alone  knowest 

Ninak,  thy  slave,  is  a  free-will  offering  unto  thee. 

Under  the  tolerant  reigns  of  the  first  princes  of  the  house  of  Timor 
the  propagators  of  the  doctrines  of  N^nak  were  unmolested,  and  seem 
to  have  risen  rapidly  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  consideration. 
BAmd&a,  the  third  Guru,  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Akbar,  and  settled 
himself  in  an  ancient  city  in  the  Punjab,  which  he  so  much  enlarged 
and  improyed  that  it  was  called  after  him  B^mddspur.  Among 
his  improyements  was  the  construction  of  a  large  tank  which  was 
called  by  the  people  the  lake  of  Ambrosia  or  Amrii-«ar,  and  this  has, 
in  modem  times,  given  its  designation  and  sanctity  to  the  town  so 
denominated,  Amritsar.  The  wealth  and  consequence  attained  by  the 
Sikh  Gurus  had,  however,  the  effect  of  drawing  upon  them  the  jealousy 
and  persecution  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  Arjunmal,  the  fourth  Gum 
after  Ndnak,  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  either 
died  or  was  put  to  death.  The  act  was  resented  by  the  Sikhs  of  the 
province,  who  took  up  arms  under  Har  Govind,  the  son  of  Aijun,  and 
exacted  vengeance  from  all  whom  they  regarded  as  hostile  to  their 
religion.  Their  rising,  however,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
mere  local  disturbance,  involving  no  political  crisis,  much  less  as  indi- 
cating the  future  developement  of  an  independent  state. 

This  persecuting  spirit  continued  through  several  suooessions  of 
Sikh  Gurus,  and  in  some  cases,  it  might  be  more  correctly  termed 
retribution,  for  the  Sikhs,  dispossessed  of  their  acquisitions  or  in- 
heritance  in  the  plains,  and  compelled  to  secrete  themselves  in  the 
hills,  collected  into  bands  of  plunderers  and  robbers,  and  by  their 
depredations   provoked   the  fate   they  suffered.     Dissensions  among 
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themselyes  also  exposed  them  to  the  cruelty  of  their  Mohammedan 
goyemors,  and  their  ninth  Gnra,  Tegh  Bahadur,  was  publicly  put  to 
death  in  1675,  according  to  the  Sikh  authorities,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
competitor  for  the  Guruship— according  to  the  Mohammedan  writers, 
however,  he  was  executed  for  his  offences  against  the  law  by  a  life  of 
predatory  violence — at  his  death  the  Sikhs  had  almost  disappeared 
except  as  a  few  inoffensive  sectarians,  or  as  scattered  gangs  of 
banditti. 

The  succession  of  the  son  of  Tegh  Bahadur — Guru  Govind — con- 
stitutes the  most  important  era  in  the  political  progress  of  the  Sikhs. 
He,  in  fiftct,  changed  the  whole  character  of  the  community,  and 
converted  the  Sikhs  of  Ndnak,  the  disciples  of  a  religion  of  spirituality 
and  benevolence,  and  professors  of  a  faith  of  peace  and  good  will, 
into  an  armed  confederacy,  a  military  republic.  The  worship  of 
''steel"  was  combined  with  that  of  the  ''book,"  and  instead  of 
attempting  to  unite  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  into  one  family 
fraternity,  he  made  his  disciples  vow  implacable  hatred  to  the  fol> 
lowers  of  Mohammed.  He  finally  abrogated  the  distinction  of  caste, 
and  opened  his  ranks  to  every  description  of  persons,  even  to  the  very 
lowest  Hindus,  assigning  to  all  his  military  adherents  the  name  of  Sinh 
— or  lion — a  term  peculiar  to  the  Rajput  Hindus.  His  followers  were 
enjoined  always  to  have  steel  about  their  persons,  to  wear  blue  dresses, 
to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  to  use  as  phrases  of  salutation,  as  a  war 
cry,  or  as  responses  in  prayers,  the  sentences ;  ^'  Wah !  Guru  ji  ka 
khalsa:  Wah!  Guru  ji  ka  fatteh."  "Hurra!  for  the  unity  of  the 
Guru:  Hurra!  for  the  victory  of  the  Guru;"  expressions  that  have 
been  since  in  use  even  among  the  more  genuine  descendants  of  N&nak, 
the  Uddsis,  and  Nirmalas. 

Onm  Govind  was  an  author  as  well  as  a  soldier,  and  has  left  a 
record  of  his  own  exploits,  in  a  work  called  the  Vichitra  Ndtak, 
forming  the  first  portion  of  a  larger  compilation  which  shares  with  the 
Adi  Gtranth  the  reverence  of  the  Sikhs.  It  is  called  the  Dasama 
Padshah  ka  Granth,  the  Book  of  the  10th  King,  or  more  correctly 
speaking.  Pontiff;  and  like  the  Adi  Gh*anth  it  is  a  compilation  of 
eoniribations  by  various  writers,  but  they  are  more  of  a  martial  anti 
narrative  than  of  a  moral  or  speculative  complexion.  This  as  well  as 
its  predecessor,  the  Adi  Granth,  is  composed  chiefly  in  the  Hindi  dialect 
of  the  Punjab,  written  in  the  Gurumukhi  character,  a  singular  per- 
version of  the  Devanagari  alphabet,  retaining  the  forms  but  altering 
the  sounds  of  the  letters. 

To  Gum  Govind  also  is  ascribed  the  first  attempt  at  the  political 
organisation  of  the  Sikhs,  by  the  institution  of  the  Guru  mata,  or  ' 
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federal  council  of  chiefs,  which  assembled  periodically  at  AmritsaE,  ae 
long  as  the  city  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Sikhs,  to  consult  on 
measures  in  which  the  community  was  interested,  and  to  concert  mSi- 
tary  operations  whether  offensive  or  defensive.  It  does  not  clearly 
appear  of  whom  these  councils  were  at  first  composed,  but  no  dooU 
they  were  of  a  popular  character,  and  every  one  who,  through  his 
hereditary  landed  property,  or  his  influence  in  a  village,  or  his  repa- 
tation  as  a  bold  and  fortunate  leader,  could  command  the  following  of 
a  band  of  armed  adherents,  however  few  in  number,  was  admissible  to 
the  conclave,  and  had  a  voice  in  its  deliberations. 

After  making  head  for  some  years  against  the  generals  of  Aurangseb 
and  the  hill  Rajas,  whose  enmity  Guru  Gk>vind  provoked  by  his 
indiscriminate  ravages  as  much  as  by  his  religious  tenets,  he  ww 
reduced  to  great  distress,  and  after  the  loss  of  his  friends  and  his 
children  became  a  solitary  fugitive  almost  bereft  of  reason.  Much 
obscurity  hangs  over  the  close  of  his  career;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  he  was  expelled  from  the  Punjab  by  the  Lieutenants  of  the 
Emperor  and  led  the  life  of  a  mendicant  wanderer :  he  is  said  to  ha^'e 
been  killed  in  the  Dekhin  in  1708. 

Ouru  Govind  was  the  last  of  the  religious  teachers,  or  Gums,  of  the 
Sikhs,  but  the  temporal  command  of  his  followers  was  assumed,  after 
his  death,  by  Banda^  a  bairagi,  or  religious  mendicant,  who  inflicted  a 
ferocious  vengeance  for  the  discomfiture  and  the  death  of  his  friend 
and  teacher.  The  Sikhs  rallied  under  Banda's  guidance,  defeated  the 
Mohammedan  governor  of  the  province,  took  and  demolished  Sirhind, 
and  crossing  the  Jumna  spread  desolation  to  Saharanpur,  giving  no 
quarter  to  the  Mohammedans  except  on  condition  of  their  adopting 
the  Sikh  faith.  Their  progress  was  at  last  arrested  by  Abd-us-samad 
Khan,  a  general  in  the  service  of  Farokhser.  The  Sikhs  were  com- 
pletely routed  and  hunted  from  one  stronghold  to  another  until  Banda 
and  his  most  devoted  followers  who  had  been  shut  up  in  Lohgerh,  a 
fort  about  100  miles  n.e.  of  Lahore,  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
According  to  some  accounts  they  were  sent  to  Delhi  and  put  to  death, 
with  circumstances  of  great  ignominy  and  cruelty ;  but  there  is  a  sect 
of  Sikhs,  called  Banda-i,  who  believe  that  Banda  escaped  from  the  fort 
and  settled  in  Sindh,  where  he  died  peaceably  and  left  his  sons  to 
propagate  his  peculiar  doctrines.  These  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of 
any  essential  importance,  one  of  them  being  the  abolition  of  the  blue 
vesture — an  innovation  acceded  to  by  the  Sikhs  in  general,  but 
stoutly  resisted  by  the  Akalis,  a  class  of  fanatics  calling  themselves 
Immortals,  and  who  are  are  also  known  as  Govind-sinhis,  as  being  in  a 
particular  manner  the   disciples  of  Govind  Sinh.      These  are  still 
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diflthiguished  by  the  blue  oolonr  of  their  garments  and  by  carrjring 
steel  in  the  form  of  the  chaki  or  disons  always  about  their  persons. 

So  rigorous  a  perseontion  of  the  Sikhs  followed  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Banda  that  they  were  almost  exterminated  in  the  plains. 
Some,  howeyer,  again  found  refuge  in  the  hills,  and  after  a  period  of 
thirty  years  re-appeared  amid  the  confusion  which  followed  the  inv^ 
sion  of  Hindustan  by  Nadir  Shah.  Their  necessities  made  them 
plunderers,  and  their  policy  suggested  their  forming  fixed  settlements 
by  constructing  forts,  and  compelling  the  cultivators  to  pay  to  them 
the  gOYemment  revenues.  They  were  occasionally  repressed  by  the 
energy  of  the  viceroys  of  Lahore,  but  the  distracted  state  of  public 
affairs  during  the  repeated  incursions  of  Ahmed  Shah  of  Kabul,  was 
propitious  to  their  growth  in  numbers  and  independence,  and  from  this 
period  they  continued  to  gather  strength  and  audacity,  until  they 
gradually  established  themselves  in  Sirhind  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Punjab,  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Setlej.  The  death  of  Ahmed 
Shah,  the  dissensions  among  the  Afghans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
total  prostration  of  the  sovereignty  of  Delhi  on  the  other,  enabled 
them  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  resources  of  the  country,  to 
confirm  their  authority  over  the  inhabitants,  and  to  complete  a  kind  of 
national  organization. 

The  Sikh  constitution  grew  naturally  out  of  their  political  situa- 
tion. During  the  period  of  recovery  from  the  depression  to  which 
they  had  been  reduced  by  the  vigour  of  the  Mohammedan  officers, 
they  issued  from  their  retreats,  for  the  sake  of  the  plunder  on  which 
they  depended  for  subsistence,  in  bodies  of  various  strength  under  a 
leader  who,  from  his  personal  character  or  his  family  influence,  could 
gather  a  party  round  him.  He  was  assisted  by  his  relations,  or  by 
companions  also  enjoying  consideration  among  the  fugitives,  and 
bringing  contributions  to  the  foice  of  the  leader.  When  they  were 
snooessful  the  party  remained  located  in  the  country  which  they  had 
ravaged,  and  divided  it  among  them ;  a  larger  portion  of  the  conquered 
territory  was  set  apart  for  the  leader,  but  portions  were  distributed  to 
every  one  who  had  taken  a  prominent  share  in  the  expedition.  It 
might  sometimes  happen  that  the  land  itself,  whore  left  desolate  and 
waste,  constituted  the  allotments,  but  the  usual  plan  was  to  leave 
the  Rayats,  whether  Hindus  or  Mohammedans,  unmolested,  on  con- 
sideration of  their  acknowledging  allegiance  and  paying  the  govern- 
ment revenue  to  their  new  lords.  In  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the 
Punjab  these  lordships  were  at  first  of  but  ephemeral  duration,  but 
as  some  expired  or  were  extinguished  they  wore  replaced  by  others, 
and  some  of  them  taking  permanent  root  survived  the  dependencies 
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of  the  Mohammedan  Governments,  upon  whose  rain  they  hiul  rieen. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  various  petty  Sikh  chiefships  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  spread  over  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Punjab,  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Ravi,  comprising  in  their  snbjeda 
different  races  both  Mohammedan  and  Hindu,  the  hereditary  occu- 
pants and  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  who  constituted,  as  tbey 
still  constitute,  the  majority  of  the  population'. 

The  partition  of  the  lands  among  the  relatives  and  confederates  of 
the  leader  led  to  another  peculiarity  in  the  Sikh  constitution.     The  por- 
tions varied  in  extent  and  value  according  to  the  power  and  influence 
of  each  member  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  larger  aUotment  as  well  as 
a  predominating  influence  was  assigned  to  the  leader  of  the  party;  but 
each  member  of  the  confederacy,  who  considered  that  he  had  accom- 
panied the  leader  as  his  friend  and  companion,  claimed  to  exercise 
independent  authority  over  his  own  share,  and  to  be  exempt  from 
every  kind  of  subordination  or  control.     He  was  willing  to  be  regarded 
as  voluntarily  connected  with  the  chief,  and  with  the  other  members 
of  the  original  confederacy,  and,  in  general,  was  prepared  to  make 
common  cause  with  them,  but  he  disdained  to  be  fettered  by  any  kind 
of  allegiance  either  to  an  individual  or  the  association.    In  this  manner 
sprang  up  the  several  Misals,  or  voluntary  associations  of  the  Sikhs, 
acknowledging  a  common  designation  and  a  common  head,  and  combin- 
ing with  each  other  on  particular  occasions,  or  in  times  of  emergencj  to 
form  the  Guru  mata,  the  national  council  or  diet,  in  which  every  member 
of  each    Misal,   however  limited  his  resources,  had  an  equal  vote. 
Twelve  such  Misals  existed  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Sikh  confede- 
racy ;  but  those  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  Setlej  were  annihilated 
by  the  all  devouring  ambition  of  Runjit  Sing,  and  those  between  the 
Setlej  and  the  Jumna  spontaneously  dissolved  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  Government.      The  last  general  diet  of  the  Sikhs  was 
held  in  ]  805,  when  the  fugitive  Holoar,  and  his  pursuer  Lord  Lake, 
penetrated  into  the  Punjab. 

This  notion  of  a  unity  of  interests,  or  national  identity  among  the 
Sikhs,  as  forming  part  also  of  a  community  of  religion,  was  designated 
as  the  Khalsa,  the  Church  Militant,  if  it  might  be  so  interpreted,  for 
it  expressed  a  vague  notion  of  the  Sikhs  being  under  one  spiritual 
guidance  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  affairs — a  sort  of  abstract 

'  M.  Jacquemont  repeatedly  obseryes  that  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  modi 
ontnumber  the  Sikhs.  According  to  Captain  Lawrence,  the  population  of  the 
Punjab  may  be  loosely  estimated  at  1,500,000,  of  whom  750,000  are  Hindos, 
500,000  Mussulmans,  and  only  250,000  SikhR.  Captain  Bumes  made  the  popula- 
tion lar^r,  but  the  proportions  much  the  eame. 
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theocracy.  The  term  has  since  come  to  be  applied  to  the  temporal 
government  alone,  and  the  late  Maharaja  deposed  Guru  Govind, 
Ndnak,  and  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  the  Sikhs  professed  to  look  up 
to,  from  even  their  abstract  or  typical  participation  in  the  Khalsa.  At 
no  time,  indeed,  was  this  imaginary  unity  so  well  maintained  as  by 
Ronjii,  whose  elevation  was  in  a  great  degree  ascribable  to  the 
disunion  which  prevailed  among  the  several  Misals,  and  the  conflict- 
ing pretensions  of  their  members :  a  sketch  of  his  rise  will  best  illus- 
trate the  characteristics  of  the  Sikh  confederacy. 

The  first  of  the  family  of  the  late  Maharaja  Runjit  Sing,  of  whom 
any  record  has  been  preserved,  was  a  Jdt  farmer,  whose  patrimony  it  is 
said,  consisted  of  three  ploughs  and  a  well.  His  son  was  a  convert  to 
the  Sikh  faith,  and  abandoning  agriculture  enlisted  as  a  private  horse- 
man in  the  service  of  a  Sikh  chief.  His  son  Charat  Sing  became  a 
petty  chief  himself,  and  levied  a  small  troop  of  horse  with  which  he 
plundered  the  conntry.  Being  successful  in  his  incursions  he  built  a 
fort  near  Gajraoli,  at  no  great  distance  from  Lahore,  and  compelled 
the  villages  in  the  vicinity  to  pay  to  him  the  government  assessments. 
The  A%han  governor  of  Lahore  attempted  to  dislodge  him,  but  the 
Sikhs  flocked  to  his  sacconr  in  snch  numbers  that  the  Afghan  w&b 
glad  to  desist  from  the  enterprise  and  shelter  himself  in  Lahore. 
These  events  enabled  Charat  Sing  to  extend  his  acquisitions,  and 
while  reserving  to  himself  the  Sirdari  portion  he  distributed  among 
his  principal  associates  the  remainder  of  the  districts  whose  revenues  he 
had  appropriated.  He  was  thenceforward  the  head  of  a  Misal,  that 
of  Sukar-chak,  the  name  of  the  village  in  which  his  ancestors  had 
resided.  His  Misal  was  one  of  the  least  considerable  of  the  twelve, 
being  able  to  send  but  2500  horse  into  the  field,  while  several  of  the 
others  furnished  10,000  or  12,000. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Charat  Sing,  Maha  Sing,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  military  and  political  talents,  and  greatly  extended  the 
power  of  the  confederacy  of  which  he  was  the  leader,  although  he 
died  in  1 792  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son  Runjit,  then  in  his  twelfth 
year,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  but  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  put  her  to  death  for  alleged  misconduct,  and  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  His  resources  were  much  improved  by  his  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Sadd  Kunwar,  who  had  been  left  by  her  hus- 
band the  r^ent  of  the  Ghani  Misal,  whose  possessions  extended  east 
of  Lahore  and  included  Amritsar.  He  became  possessed  also  of  the 
city  of  Lahore  under  a  grant  from  Shah  Zeman,  the  king  of  Kabul,  on 
his  retreat  from  the  Punjab.     The  city,  it  is  true,  was  not  Shah 
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Zemau*s  to  giye,  being  in  the  actual  oooupation  of  three  oilier 
Sikh  Sirdars.  The  grant,  however,  was  held  to  confer  a  title  and  bwi 
an  inflnenoe  with  the  Mohammedans,  by  whom  Lahore  was  chiefly 
inhabited.  Their  ready  assistanoe  placed  Ronjit  in  possession  of 
Lahore;  important  from  its  situation  and  extent,  and  still  more  from 
its  ancient  reputation  as  the  capital  of  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Punjab. 

It  would  be  incompatible  with  the  object  of  this  sketch  to  follow 
Runjit  through  the  steps  by  which  he  rose  to  the  supremacy  over  ilie 
rest  of  the  Sikh  chiefe,  and  transformed  an  ill-defined  and  precarious 
combination  of  independant  militaiy  leaders  into  a  compact  and  des- 
potic monarchy.  His  first  great  accession  was  the  annexation  of  the 
Bhangi  Misal,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  whole,  to  his  own, 
upon  the  death  of  the  Sirdar,  by  the  unjustifiable  expulsion  of  the 
infant  chief  and  his  mother-regent.  Taking  advantage  of  hostilities 
with  the  Raja  of  Kahlur,  Sansar  Chand,  he  compelled  various  Sikh 
chiefs  in  the  Jalandhar  Doab  to  yield  him  allegiance  and  to  pay  him 
tribute,  being  assisted  in  his  operations  by  the  resources  of  the  Ghuii 
confederacy,  under  the  direction  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  by  the  Sikh 
Sirdar  of  Alu-wala,  who  became  in  early  life  and  continued  to  be  for 
many  years  his  personal  friend.  These  proceedings  were  confined  to  the 
east  of  the  Ravi ;  but  in  1804  Runjit  was  emboldened  by  the  distracted 
state  of  the  Afghan  monarchy  to  invade  the  dependencies  of  Kabul, 
lying  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Indus,  and,  although  he  did  not 
permanently  establish  his  supremacy,  he  succeeded  in  enforcing  its 
acknowledgment  in  the  shape  of  gifts  and  tribute  from  the  Moham- 
medan chiefs  who  had  hitherto  held  of  the  A%han  kingdom.  In  1805 
he  first  became  known  to  the  British  Government  by  the  advance  of 
Lord  Lake's  army  into  the  Punjab.  No  great  opinion  was  then 
entertained  of  his  power  or  prospects.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  observes,  his 
force  did  not  amount  to  8000  horse,  and  part  of  that  was  under  chieiis 
who  had  been  subdued  from  a  state  of  independence,  and  whoso  turbu- 
lent minds  ill  brooked  an  usurpation  which  they  deemed  subversive  of 
the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  principal  eflbrts  of  Runjit  for  the  next  few  years  were 
directed  to  the  extension  of  his  authority  to  the  eastward,  and  several 
of  the  possessions  of  the  original  Misals  were  either  wholly  or  in  part 
incorporated  with  his  own  territories.  He  repeatedly  crossed  the 
Setlej,  appropriated  lands  on  its  left  bank,  and  interfered  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  Sikh  chiefs  so  obviously  for  his  own  advantage  alone, 
that  they  became  alarmed  and  had  recourse  to  the  British  Government 
for  protection  as  having  succeeded  to  the  power  of  Delhi,  of  wliich 
they  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  the  subjects,  as  in  truth  they  as 
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well  M  all  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  originally  were,  rising  to  indepen- 
dence only  when  the  descendants  of  Baber  were  too  weak  to  reclaim 
their  allegianoe.     The  appeal  was  admitted^  but  Rnnjit,  although  he 
relinquished  his  menacing  attitude  only  upon  the  approach  of  a  mili- 
taiy  force,  was  leniently  dealt  with :   he  was  allowed  to  keep  the 
piaoes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Setlej,  of  which  he  was  in  actual  po&- 
session,  howeyer  unwarrantable  the  means  by  which  they  had  been 
acquired;   but  the  Sikh  chiefs  who  had  so  far  escaped  his  grasp 
were  thenceforth  protected  from  his  violence  or  his  craft :  he  thence 
returned  to  the  westward  and  there  sought  more  promising  fields 
for  the  employment  of  his  growing  power  and  the  gratification  of 
his  ambitious  designs.      In  the  prosecution  of  this  policy  he  took 
Multan,  reduced  the  districts  between  the  Rayi  and  the  Indus  to  his 
absolute  dominion,  crossed  the  latter  river  and  conquered  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  country  of  the  Afghans,  ascended  the  mountain  on 
the  north  of  the  Punjab,  and  compelled  the  hill  Rajas  to  pay  him 
heavy  tribute  or  to  fly  from  their  ancient  seats  to  avoid  his  tyranny, 
occupied  and  ruined  Kashmir,  and  subjected  to  his  will  the  unoffend- 
ing princes  of  Little  Tibet,  encircling  to  the  north  the  Himalayan 
dependencies  of  British  India,  and  approaching  the  confines  of  the 
Geleetial  Empire,  with  which  his  lieutenants  finally  came  not  very 
sQcceesftilly  into  collision.     To  the  whole  of  these  possessions  he  had 
no  other  title  than  the  sword,  and  his  conquests,  unchecked  by  the 
necessity  of  devising  any  pretext  for  them  whatever,  were  the  rapid 
growth  of  little  more  than  twenty  years.     A  kingdom  composed  of 
such  heterogeneous  materials  could  be  held  together  only  by  the  means 
by  which  it  was  acquired,  and  an  overpowering  military  force  was 
necessary  to  preserve  the  ascendancy  which  it  had  been  employed  to 
attain.     As  long  as  he  preserved  a  good  understanding  with  the  only 
power  in  India*  whom  he  had  cause  to  dread,  as  long  as  the  British 
Government  favoured  his  aggrandisement  by  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
urgent  appeals  made  to  its  protection  by  the  victims  of  Runjit  Sing' 
ambition,  he  confidently  prosecuted  his  system  of  aggression,  and 
trampled  with  impunity  upon  the  rights  of  his  neighbours,  whethe 
Mohammedans  or  Hindus.     The  transactions  that  have  taken  place 
since  his  decease  have  sufficiently  shewn  the  rottenness  of  his  system ; 
the  instability  of  a  dominion  based  upon  military  violence  and  individual 
ambition;  the  certain  consequences  of  relying  upon  an  army  as  the  main 
instrument  and  stay  of  a  government.     The  successors  of  Runjit  have 
perished  under  the  presumption  of  the  military  chiefs,  and  the  chiefs 
themselves  have  been  the  victims  or  the  puppets  of  a  mutinous  and 
insolent  soldiery.     That  soldiery  has  now  been  pretty  woll  destroyed, 
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but  the  Khalaa  has  been  left  in  a  state  of  utter  imbecility  which  wiU 
ensure  its  spontaneous  extinction  at  no  distant  period,  if  it  be  not 
kept  alive  by  the  undeserved  protection  of  the  British  Govemmeni 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  political  organization  of  the  origiml 
Sikh  confederacy  it  is  obvious  that  it  had  ceased  to  exist;  it  hid 
received  its  death-blow  from  Rnnjit  Sing,  and  was  latterly  a  monitcky 
of  a  despotic  character,  tempered  by  the  necessity  of  oonciliatmg 
powerful  military  leaders,  or  of  holding  them  in  check  chiefly  through 
the  a^ncy  of  their  mutual  jealousies  and  conflicting  pretensions.  The 
Misals  were  destroyed,  the  Guru-mata  was  forgotten,  nor  has  the  Sikh 
religion  preserved  much  more  of  its  primitive  character.  Its  original 
elements  were  deism  of  a  mystical  tendency,  contemplative  wonhip, 
peace  and  good-will,  and  amalgamation  of  Mohammedan  and  HindiL 
There  was  not  much  of  dognm  or  precept,  and  its  doctrines  were  incul- 
cated through  the  channel  of  mystical  and  moral  verses  in  a  popohr 
style.  Ndnak  Shah  appears  to  have  sought  the  amelioration  of  the 
principles  and  feelings  rather  than  an  alteration  of  the  creed  or  i 
of  the  people;  he  does  not  seem  to  have  formally  abolished 
although  he  receiyed  proselytes  from  every  order,  and  while  he  treated 
the  Koran  with  reverence  he  acknowledged  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Hindu  mythology;  so  do  his  followers  to  the  present  day,  that  is,  saoh 
of  his  followers  as  profess  the  pure  Sikh  faith.  They  do  not  worship 
images,  they  worship  the  visible  type  of  the  Khalsa  in  the  book;  hot 
they  do  not  question  the  existence  of  Brahm^,  Vishnu,  and  Siva; 
and  the  legends  relating  to  them,  to  Vishnu  especially,  as  popularised 
from  the  Pur^as  in  vernacular  compositions,  constitute  much  of 
their  flEivourite  literature;  except  in  the  mode  of  performing  public 
worship,  and  in  the  profession  of  benevolent  sentiments  for  all  man- 
kind, there  is  little  difference  between  a  Nirmala  Sikh  and  an  orthodox 
Hindu  of  the  Vaishnava  sect. 

Neither  are  the  Govind  Sinhis,  the  disciples  of  Guru  Govind,  to  he 
considered  as  unbelievers  in  the  Hindu  mythology.  They  receive  all  the 
Paurdnic  legends  a^  true,  but  they  appear  to  be  most  partial  to  those 
of  the  Saiva  sect,  as  harmonizing  best  with  their  fierce  and  martial 
character.  It  is  aflirmed  of  their  teacher.  Guru  Govind  himself,  that 
he  was  directed  to  loosen  his  hair  and  draw  his  sword  by  the  Goddess 
Bhavdni,  of  whom  he  was  an  assiduous  worshipper.  He  says  of  him- 
self, "Durga  Bhav6ni  appeared  to  me  when  I  was  asleep,  arrayed  in 
all  her  glory.  The  goddess  put  into  my  hand  the  hilt  of  a  bright 
scymetar  which  she  bad  before  held  in  her  own.  'The  country  of  the 
Mohammedans,'  said  the  goddess,  'shall  be  conquered  by  thee,  and 
numbers  of  that  race  shall   be  slain.'     After   I   had  heard  this  I 
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exclaimed,  'This  steel  shall  he  the  guard  to  me  and  to  my  followers, 
beoaofie  iu  its  lustre  the  splendour  of  thy  countenance,  oh  Goddess ! 
is  always  reflected.'"  In  the  account,  also,  which  he  gives  of  his  mis> 
sion^  he  says  that  in  a  preceding  life  he  performed  severe  penance, 
meditating  on  Mahdkdla  and  Kdlik^  (or  Siva  and  Durgd),  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world  hy  Parameswara,  the 
supreme  god,  to  establish  a  perfect  system,  to  teach  virtue,  and  exter- 
minate the  wicked.  The  last — understanding  by  the  term  'wicked'  , 
the  followers  of  Mohammed — is  the  part  of  his  mission  which  he  most 
laboured  to  fulfil,  and  which  was  the  whole  spirit  of  his  reform.  Hatred 
of  the  Mohammedans  is  evidently  the  ruling  principle  of  all  Guru 
Govind's  institutions.  His  injunctions  were,  "  It  is  right  to  slay  a 
Mohammedan  wherever  you  meet  him.  If  you  meet  a  Hindu,  beat 
him,  and  plunder  him,  and  divide  his  property  among  you.  Employ 
your  constant  effort  to  destroy  the  countries  ruled  by  Mohammedans ; 
if  they  oppose  you,  defeat  and  slay  them."  The  necessity,  inseparable 
from  this  state  of  perpetual  hostility,  of  filling  his  coffers  and  recruiting 
his  bands,  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  indiscriminate  plunder, 
and  to  admit  of  the  proselytism  of  Mohammedans;  but  deadly  enmity 
to  the  latter  is  the  ruling  element  of  his  system.  To  this  he  has 
sacrificed  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  Ndnak,  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  distinction  of  caste.  As  far,  however,  as  is  allowable 
by  the  institutions  of  Ndnak  or  Govind,  the  Sikhs  observe  the  domestic 
usages  of  the  Hindu  tribes  or  castes  from  which  they  separated;  and, 
in  consequence,  those  tribes,  particularly  the  J&ts  or  Gujars  in  the 
Punjab  or  on  the  Jumna,  do  not  refuse  to  eat  or  intermarry  with  those 
of  the  same  races  who  have  become  converts  to  the  Sikh  religion.  The 
Mohammedan  converts  are  not  permitted  the  same  indulgence,  and  are 
obliged  to  eat  the  flesh  of  swine,  and  to  abstain  from  the  rite  of  cir< 
cumcision.  The  flesh  of  the  cow  is  the  only  article  of  food  prohibited 
to  the  Sikhs;  and  on  this  head  their  prejudices  are  almost  stronger  than 
those  of  the  Hindus.  Smoking  is  also  prohibited,  but  there  is  no 
restriction  upon  the  use  of  bhang,  opium,  or  spirituous  liquor,  and 
drunkenness,  from  one  source  or  other,  is  a  common  vice.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  one  to  which  the  Sikhs  are  addicted.  The  verses  of  Ndnak 
and  his  feUow  moralists  inculcate  a  pure  code  of  ethics,  but  this  is  a 
portion  of  his  reform  to  which  no  reverence  is  paid ;  and  no  rxuse  in 
India  is  more  flagrantly  demoralized  than  the  Lions  of  the  Punjab. 

We  do  not  derive  from  the  travellers  in  the  Punjab  any  description 
of  the  public  or  private  worship  of  the  Sikhs,  who  are  probably  more 
jealous  in  their  own  country  of  admitting  strangers  to  be  present  at 
their  ceremonies  than  they  are  in  other  parts  of  India.     Although 
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sevend  penons  hayebeen  admitted  into  the  city  of  Amritanr,  it  b  only 
recently  that  it  was  allowable  or  safe  to  visit  the  sacred  tank  ai^ 
temples  in  its  vicinity.  The  only  description  that  has  yet  been 
pablished  is  to  be  found  in  the  Travels  of  Baron  Hugel.  According 
to  him,  the  tank  is  about  150  paces  square,  and  apparently  fed  by  a 
natural  spring.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  pavement  20  or  25  paces  in 
breadth,  skirted  by  houses  on  one  side,  and  having  several  flights  ci 
steps  to  the  water  on  the  other.  In  the  c^itre  is  the  Hari  Mandir,  or 
Temple  of  Hari,  in  which  a  copy  of  the  Adi  Granih,  said  to  be  written 
by  N^ak  himself,  is  preserved — a  tradition  rather  at  variance  with 
the  assertion  that  the  Adi  Oranth  was  compiled  by  ArjunmaL  Tbe 
temple  is  connected  with  the  embankment  on  the  west  side  by  a 
bridge.  The  temple  is  described  by  Baron  Hiigel  as  a  handsome 
building  inlaid  with  marble,  having  a  golden  roof,  and  a  door  of  goM; 
and  surrounded  by  small  vestibules,  the  ceilings  of  which  are  supported 
by  richly-ornamented  pillars  Before  the  entrance  to  the  bridge  are 
two  large  banners  of  red  silk,  the  '*  Wah !  Gum  ji  ka  fatteh*'  on  one,  and 
"Rdm  D43*'  on  the  other,  in  white  letters.  Opposite  to  the  bridge  at« 
several  small  structures,  in  which  the  Sikh  Ud^is  and  Nirmalas  are 
seated,  to  receive  the  gifts  and  reverences  of  the  people.  Fronting  this 
tank  was  the  chief  gathering-place  of  the  Ak^lis,  whose  insolence  made 
it  dangerous  to  approach  the  holy  precincts  j  but  they  are  not  noticed  by 
Baron  Hiigel.  The  sacred  tank  and  temple  of  Amritsar  were  also  visited 
by  our  noble  President,  when  Governor-General,  in  company  with  Rnnjit 
Sing.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  obstructions  heretofore  in  the  way 
of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Uie  observances  of  the  Sikhs  in  their 
own  country,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  objection,  when  out  of  the  Punjab, 
to  tho  presence  of  European  visitors;  and  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of 
them  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  of  his  visit  to  tho  Sikh  college  at  Patna.  He  was 
civilly  treated,  and  allowed  not  only  to  see  the  place,  but  to  be  present 
at  the  public  reading  of  tho  Granth,  which  constitutes  the  public  cere- 
monial of  the  Sikhs.  They  have  for  their  private  use  prayers  com- 
posed by  Ndnak,  of  which  those  called  Arthi  are  recited  on  going  to 
bed,  and  those  entitled  Jap  are  repeated  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
Their  public  worship,  in  imitation  of  the  Hindu  ritual,  takes  place 
three  times  a  day,  at  the  three  Sandhyas — ^morning,  mid-day,  and 
sunset.  I  had  an  opportunity,  when  at  Benares,  of  assisting  at  tho 
latter,  at  the  house  of  a  Nirmala  Sikh  priest,  who  readily  allowed 
myself  and  a  friend  to  witness  the  ceremony.  It  was  very  simple. 
He  occupied  a  lower-roomed  house,  inclosed  in  a  small  court  or  com- 
pound, and  having  a  covered  verandah  in  front.     One  end  of  the 
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Teraadah  was  shut  in,  so  as  to  fomi  a  small  ehamber  or  diapel,  in 
whichy  upon  a  table  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  decorated  with 
li^ts  and  flowers,  lay  the  Adi  Gbanth.  As  the  people  entered,  they 
went  singly  into  the  room,  and  made  a  reverential  salnte  to  the  boob 
with  the  exclamation,  "Wah  Qura  ji;^  and  placed  upon  the  table  any 
small  ofiering  Uiey  might  have  to  nuike.  They  then  came  forth,  and 
seated  themselves  on  the  ground  fronting  the  verandah,  where  sat  the 
Gum  on  a  chair,  and  his  two  guests  on  either  hand  of  him.  When 
the  whole  party,  amounting  to  some  thirty  or  forty,  had  assembled,  the 
Guru  recited,  in  a  sort  of  chaunt,  several  hymns  from  the  Oranth, 
similar  to  those  already  quoted,  repeating  at  the  end  of  each,  twice  or 
thrioe,  ^  Meditate  on  tiie  Saheb  of  the  Book,  and  exclaim  Wah  Guru  !'* 
being  answered  on  each  occasion  by  all  present,  ^'Wah  Guru — Wah 
Gkini  ji  ka  fatteh."  The  assLstants  then  brought  from  the  chapel  trays 
of  sweetmeats,  which  were  handed  to  every  one,  and  were  eaten  on  the 
spot.  The  visitors  were  not  forgotten.  This  concluded  the  service; 
but  the  party  assembled  did  not  immediately  disperse.  Individuals 
among  them,  accompanying  themselves  with  the  small  drum  or  native 
lute,  sang  Hindi  rekhtas  and  padas  (moral  and  religious  songs)  in 
suocesnon.  We  departed,  as  did  several  of  the  natives,  when  two  or 
three  had  been  sung;  but  the  party  did  not  finally  break  up  until  it 
was  time  to  retire  to  rest.  The  persons  present  were  of  respectable 
i^pearanoe  and  decorous  manners,  being  mostly  shop-keepers,  dealera  in 
eloth  or  in  grain,  and  bankers;  some  were  natives  of  the  Punjab,  settled 
in  Benares,  others  inhabitants  of  the  city  from  different  quarters,  who 
had  adopted  the  Sikh  ritual,  or  had  grafted  it  upon  Vaishnava  tenets. 
Hari  and  Bam  were  as  familiar  in  their  invocations,  as  the  Saheb  of  the 
Book,  or  as  the  teacher  or  Guru. 

Besides  sacred  shrines,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Sikhs>  as 
the  places  where  their  Gurus  were  bom  or  died,  the  Sikhs. share  the 
reneration  of  the  Hindus  for  several  of  the  holy  dtiei^  as  Benares, 
Mathnra^  Haridwar.  They  also  observe  many  of  the  same  hoHdays^  as 
the  Holi,  the  Dasahara,  the  Dewali.  The  latter  is  the  fiftvonrite  season 
of  pilgrimage  to  Amritsar. 

The  initiation  of  a  Sikh  convert  is  termed  the  Pdhal,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Captain  Murray.  '^  The  candidate  and  the  initiator  wash 
their  feet  in  the  same  water,  which  they  then  drink,  having  put  some 
sugar  into  it^  and  stirred  it  with  a  dagger;  repeating  several  moral 
stanzas,  and  taking  a  sip  between  each,  exclaiming,  'Wah,  wah 
Govind  Sikh.  Ap  hi  Guru  chela  1'  Govind  Sikh  hail,  himself  teacher 
and  disciple !     It  should  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  five 
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Sikhs.  It  iB  ascribed  to  Guru  Govind,  who,  when  he  had  only  five  fol- 
lowers^  went  through  this  form  with  them,  drinking  of  the  wa4er  whieh 
had  washed  their  feet,  and  thej  drinking  that  which  had  washed  kis." 
Sir  John  Malcolm  gives  a  somewhat  different  and  more  dilated  accoimt 
of  the  ceremony,  and  says  nothing  of  the  previous  use  of  the  water,  which 
is  administered  to  the  convert  by  the  initiator  with  this  injunction,  "  This 
sherbet  is  nectar :  it  is  the  water  of  life ;  drink  it."  Having  obeyed, 
the  disciple  is  told  to  abstain  from  all  association  with  five  classes  of 
men:  the  Mlna  Dhirmal,  who,  though  of  the  family  of  'Sinak, 
attempted  to  poison  Arjun;  the  Musundia,  a  set  of  Sikh  heretics;  the 
Rim  Rdyis,  the  descendants  of  Rdm  Rdya,  who  caused  the  death  of 
Tegh  Sinhj  the  Kud-i-man,  or  daughter-slayers,  or  the  Rajputs;  and  the 
Bhadani,  who  shave  their  heads  and  beards.  He  is  then  enjoined  to 
be  kind  and  charitable,  to  reverence  Amritsar,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Khalsa,  and  to  study  the  sacred  books.  The  children  of  the  Sikhs  a]l 
pass  through  this  form  of  initiation. 

From  this  sketch,  imperfect  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  it  will  he 
seen  that  the  Sikh  religion  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  religions  faith. 
A  vague  notion  of  a  Creator  and  source  of  all  things,  and  of  a  divine 
guardian  and  protector,  pervades  the  poetry  of  Ndnak  and  his  fellow 
bards,  but  it  is  little  else  than  a  poetical  acknowledgment  of  a  deity  who 
is  defined  by  negatives — ^who  is  without  form — ^without  time — ^without 
attributes.  The  only  worship  of  him,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  consists 
in  the  aUusions  that  occur  in  the  odes  and  hymns  which  are  chaunted  at 
the  daily  services,  to  a  benevolent  and  powerful  being,  designated  some- 
times as  Parameswara — ^the  supreme  being;  Sat  Ndm — ^the  true  name; 
Tat-kartd — ^the  maker  of  that  which  is;  Adi-purusha — ^the  first  spirit; 
Bhagav^ — the  lord ;  but  still  more  frequently  as  Rim  or  Hari,  the 
popular  names  of  Vishnu.  Belief  in  the  intervention  of  a  providence  in 
mundane  affairs  exercises  very  little  influence  upon  Sikh  practice.  There 
is  no  public  adoration  of  any  of  the  Hindu  divinities,  nor,  as  far  as  is 
known,  are  any  temples  erected  to  them ;  but  their  existence  is  not 
disputed,  and  the  characters  given  them  by  the  Hindus  and  the  legends 
told  of  them  are  devoutly  credited;  and  there  are  probably  some 
esoteric  rites  in  which  the  worship  of  the  Tantras  is  privately  practised. 
The  great  distinction  between  the  Sikhs  and  the  other  Hindus,  is  the 
abolition  of  the  distinction  of  caste,  and  consequent  extinction  of  many 
of  the  restraints  which,  in  the  more  orthodox  system,  supply,  however 
imperfectly,  the  want  of  a  purer  code  of  faith  and  practice.  The 
experiment  has  not  been  very  successful ;  and  the  worship  of  the  Book 
and  of  the  Sword,  and  the  moral  declamations  of  the  contributors  to  the 
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sacred  Oranth,  have  led  to  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  laxit j  of  conduct, 
and  as  ntter  a  disregard  of  both  religions  and  moral  obligations,  as  the 
superstitions  belief  and  multiplied  ceremonial  of  the  Brahmans^ 

1  The  above  sammary  has  been  drawn  up  in  eompliaxice  with  a  wish  expressed 
by  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  to  be  possessed  of  a  brief  notice  of  the 
institations  of  the  Sikhs  which  distingmsh  them  from  the  Hindus  in  general  It  is 
of  ooQise  little  more  than  a  compilation  from  the  aocoonts  of  the  Sikhs  already  in 
print,  especiaUy  those  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Captain  Miuray,  as  prepared  by 
Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep ;  recourse  has  been  also  had  to  the  observations  of  recent  tra- 
vellers in  the  Punjab — ^particularly  Messrs.  Moorcroft,  Bumes,  Jacquemont,  and 
Baron  von  Hiigel,  and  to  the  amusing  and  characteristic  work  of  Major  Lawrence — 
Adventures  of  an  Officer  in  the  Punjab. 
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Abi.  IV.— 7%^  RdigiouB  Fe$twaU  of  the  Hindus,     By  H.  H. 
WiiaoN,  Dir.  R.A.S. 


Among  all  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year  was  devoted  to  the  solemnization  of  public  festivals,  at  which 
the  people  found  in  the  assemblage  of  multitudes,  in  the  exhibition  of 
games,  and  in  religions  pageants  and  ceremonies,  a  compensation  for 
the  want  of  those  more  refined  entertainments  which  axe  created  by 
the  necessities  and  the  luxury  of  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilisatioiL 
Some  of  these  primitive  celebrations  have  retained  th^r  hold  upon 
national  tastes  and  feelings  long  after  their  origin  and  meaning  were 
forgotten,  and  become  interwoven  with  new  conditions  of  society, 
with  altered  manners  and  institutions,  and  with  a  total  change  of  reli- 
gion. In  all  the  countries  of  Europe  they  have  left  at  least  traces  of 
their  former  prevalence  in  the  nomenclature  of  our  calendars,  and 
many  of  the  holidays  which  are  appropriated  to  the  saints  of  the 
Christian  Church  have  been  borrowed  from  the  public  festivals  of 
ancient  paganism.  In  proportion  also  as  nations,  or  as  different  classes 
of  the  same  nation,  retain  their  primitive  habits,  the  observances  of 
olden  times  enjoy  their  veneration,  and  interest  their  affections.  They 
are,  however,  fast  fading  in  the  Western  world,  even  from  the  fiuth  of 
tradition,  before  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  refinement^  and 
before  the  augmented  demands  for  toil  which  the  present  artificial 
modes  of  life  impose,  when  holidays  are  denounced  as  an  unprofitable 
interruption  of  productive  industry,  and  a  festival  or  a  fair  is  condenmed 
as  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  It  is  only,  therefore,  in 
regions  remote  from  the  reach  of  the  task-master,  where  exemption 
from  work  is  occasionally  the  equal  right  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  we  may  expect  to  find  the.  red  letters  of  the  Calendar 
significant  signs — importing  what  they  designate — public  holidays — 
days  on  which  the  artificer  and  the  peasant  rest  from  physical  exer- 
tion, and  spend  some  passing  hours  in  a  kindly  communion  of  idleness 
with  their  fellows,  in  which,  if  the  plough  stands  still  and  the  anvil  is 
silent,  the  spirit  of  social  intercourse  is  kept  alive,  and  man  is  allowed 
to  feel  that  he  was  bom  for  some  nobler  end  than  to  earn  the  scanty 
bread  of  the  pauper,  by  the  unrelaxing  labour  of  the  slave. 

It  is  in  the  remote  East,  and  especially  in  India,  that  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  living  representation  of  ancient  observances, 
and  the  still  existing  solemnizations  which  delighted  the  nations  of 
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antiquity^  and  we  shall  not  be  altogether  disappointed ;  although  even 
here  they  begin  to  languish  under  the  influence  of  a  foreign  goyem- 
ment,  under  the  unsympathizing  superiority  which  looks  upon  the 
enjoyments  of  a  different  race  with  disdain,  under  the  prevalence  of 
the  doctrine  which  regards  public  holidays  as  deductions  from  public 
wealth,  and  under  the  principles  of  a  system  of  religious  £dth  which, 
although  it  might  be  indulgent  to  popular  recreations,  cannot  withhold 
its  disapprobation  of  them  when  their  objects  and  origin  are  connected 
with  falsehood  and  superstition.  From  the  operation  of  these  causes, 
the  Hindu  festiyaLs  have  already  diminished  both  in  frequency  and  in 
attraction;  and  they  may  become,  in  the  course  of  time,  as  little 
£uniliar  to  the  people  of  India  as  those  of  European  institution  are  to 
the  nations  of  the  West.  They  will  then,  perhaps,  become  also  objects 
of  curiosity  and  interest;  and  in  anticipation  of  that  period,  and 
in  order  to  secure  an  account  of  them  whilst  it  is  still  possible  to 
learn  what  they  are,  I  propose  to  offer  to  the  Society  some  notices 
of  the  religious  Fasti  of  the  Hindus  and  Calendar  of  their  public 
festiyals. 

The  different  celebrations  of  the  Hindus  are  specified  in  their 
Almanacs,  and  are  described  at  length  in  different  works,  such  as  the 
Tithi  Tatwa,  Tithi  Kritya,  Vratdrka,  K^la  Nirhaya,  the  Kalpa  Druma 
of  Jaya  Sinha,  and  others,  and  also  in  passages  of  several  of  the 
Pura^ajB,  particularly  in  the  Bhavishyottara,  which,  as  it  usually 
oocQTs,  treats  exclusively  of  the  festivals.  The  observances  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  same  in  the  different  provinces  of  India,  but  there 
are  some  peculiar  to  peculiar  localities;  and  even  those  which  are 
universally  held,  enjoy  various  degrees  of  popularity  in  different  places, 
and  are  celebrated  with  various  local  modifications.  The  periods  also 
vary  within  certain  limits,  according  as  the  lunar  month  is  reckoned  to 
b^n  from  the  new  moon,  or  from  the  full  moon ;  the  former  mode  of 
computation  prevailing  in  Bengal  and  in  Telingana,  whilst  in  Hin- 
dustan and  in  the  Tamil  countries  of  the  South  the  latter  is  followed. 
My  opportunities  of  personal  observ^ation  have  been  in  a  great  degree 
limited  to  Bengal,  and  for  the  rest  of  India  I  can  speak  but  imper- 
fectly of  any  existing  practices  which  may  not  exactly  conform 
to  those  enjoined  by  original  works,  or  of  which  no  account  has 
been  published  by  actual  observers.  One  object  of  communicating 
these  notices  to  the  Society  is,  therefore,  the  supplying  of  this  defi- 
ciency. Amongst  the  Members  of  the  Society  are  many  who,  in  the 
course  of  their  public  services,  must  have  witnessed  the  celebration  of 
the  Hindu  festivals  in  different  and  distant  places :  their  better 
knowledge  will  enable  them  to  furnish  correct  information  respecting 
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those  loeal  peculiarities  with  which  I  ait  unacquainted ;  and  I  hope 
thai  they  may  be  induced  to  favour  the  Society  with  the  results  of 
their  experience,  aud  contribute  to  render  the  descripUou  of  the 
popular  festivals  of  the  Hindus  as  complete  and  authentic  as  thoee 
who  may  take  an  interest  in  the  topic  have  a  right  to  expect 
fnm  us. 

Upon  examining  the  Fa«ti  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  it  is  obviooi 
that  many  of  their  festivals  originated  either  from  the  same  or  similar 
motives.  They  all  bear  a  religions  character,  inasmuch  as  religious 
worship  formed  part  of  the  celebration ;  but  that  was  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  However  erroneously  directed,  the  feelings  of  the  multitode  in 
the  heathen  world  associated  the  powers  of  heaven,  real  or  imaginsiy, 
with  all  their  transactions;  but  the  sources  to  which  I  more  especially 
refer,  however  closely  linked  with  this  common  sentiment,  are  in 
some  degree  varieties  of  it:  they  constitute  the  species,  and  are 
obviously  reducible  to  two  principal  distinctions,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  universal  or  particular.  The  universal  festivals,  which  are 
probably  traceable  among  all  nations  elevated  above  barbarism,  ajid 
which  may  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  the  earliest 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  are  manifestly  astrono- 
mical, and  are  intended  to  commemorate  the  revolutions  of  the 
phinets,  the  alternations  of  the  seasons,  and  the  recurrence  of  cyclical 
intervals  of  longer  or  shorter  duration.  The  particular  festivals 
are  those  arising  out  of  national  forms  of  religious  worship,  oat 
of  the  different  myUiological  creations  of  priests  or  poets,  or  oat 
of  imperfect  narratives,  transmitted  orally  through  succeeding  gene- 
rations, of  occurrences  anterior  to  historical  record.  In  as  far  as 
these  traditions  may  have  related  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
before  it  was  broken  up  into  detached  communities,  or  as  the  myth<^o- 
gical  fictions  may  typify  real  personages  or  events  of  the  same  era,  or 
may  embody  objects  likely  to  be  presented  to  the  imaginations  of  man 
under  similar  aspects,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  meet  with  analogies 
of  deep  interest,  even  in  the  festivals  which  are  of  particular  insti- 
tution. It  is,  however,  in  those  which  relate  to  the  course  of  time  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  planetary  sphere  that  analogies  are  most  likely 
to  occur,  and  do,  in  fact,  present  themselves  in  the  practices  of  dis- 
tant and  apparently  unconnected  races. 

The  coincidences  that  may  be  discovered  between  the  universal  or 
particular  festivals  of  the  various  nations  of  antiquity,  form  a  subject 
that  well  deserves  careful  and  patient  investigation.  It  would,  in  all 
probability,  tend  to  confirm  the  remarkable  results  which  comparative 
philology  has  of  late  so  unanswerably  demonstrated,  and  furnish  cor- 
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roboratire  testimony  of  that  relationship  of  races,  which,  however 
dissimilar  now,  in  physical  configuration,  social  condition,  and  national 
*  character,  are  proved  to  be  of  kindred  origin  by  the  unequivocal 
affinities  of  language.  In  like  manner  as  the  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic, 
Celtic,  Slavonic,  and  Sanskrit  tongues  have  been  shown  to  be  allied  by 
principles  common  to  them  all,  so  in  all  probability  it  would  be  found 
that  the  festivals  and  holidays  which  once  animated  the  cities  of  Athens 
and  Rome,  the  forests  of  Germany  and  the  steppes  of  Russia,  are  still 
continuing  to  afford  seasons  of  public  recreation  to  the  dark  com- 
piexioned  tribes  that  people  the  borders  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges. 
The  full  development  of  these  identifications  is,  however,  a  work  of  time 
and  of  research  exceeding  what  I  can  bestow  upon  it;  and  I  must  be 
content  with  contributing  only  that  portion  of  the  materials  requisite 
for  its  investigation  which  relates  to  the  Fasti  of  the  Hindus,  briefly 
suggesting,  as  I  proceed,  one  or  two  of  the  most  obvious  points  of 
apparent  similarity. 

The  subject  of  the  Festivals  of  the  Hindu  year  was  introdued  to 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  by  Sir  WiDiam  Jones,  who  published  a 
paper  on  it  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Researches.  What  he  thought 
of  the  inquiry  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
authority  whence  his  information  was  derived,  and  which  he  calls  a 
wonderfully  curious  tract  of  the  learned  and  celebrated  Raghunandana. 
It  was  no  doubt  his  Tithi  Tatwa,  a  standard  text-book,  as  are  all  the 
works  of  the  same  author,  in  Bengal.  Sir  William  Jones,  however,  has 
taken  from  this  work  only  the  heads  of  the  descriptions,  and  omits  all 
the  particulars  into  which  it  enters,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief 
notes ;  and  his  details  are  neither  sufficiently  full  nor  interesting  to 
inspire  others  with  the  sentiments  with  which  he  contemplated  the 
subject.  Some  years  ago  I  collected  materials  for  its  fuller  eluci- 
dation, and  publbhed  in  one  of  the  Calcutta  papers  brief  notices  of  the 
lestivals  as  they  occurred;  but  the  notices  were  merely  popular,  and 
were  necessarily  short  and  unconnected,  and  they  have  never  been 
presented  in  a  collective  form.  The  topic  is  one,  therefore,  which,  if 
destitute  of  other  recommendation,  possesses,  even  in  these  latter  days, 
tliat  of  some  degree  of  novelty,  and  may  on  this  account  be  further 
aeoeptable  to  the  Society. 
I  As  remarked  by  Sir  William  Jones,  although  most  of  the  Indian 

I  fiists  and  festivals  are  regulated  by  the  days  of  the  moon,  yet  the  most 
solemn  and  remarkable  of  them  have  a  manifest  reference  to  the  sup- 
posed motions  of  the  sun.  An  attempt  is  usually  made  to  adjust  the 
one  to  the  other ;  but  the  principles  on  which  the  adjustment  of  the  solar 
to  the  lunar  year  is  based,  are  of  a  somewhat  complicated  character, 
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and  aie  not  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  the  periods  at  which  tke 
festivals  are  held^  and  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  snfficientlj 
determinate.     Thej  will  be  specified  as  we  proceed. 

UTTARA'YAif'A. — First  of  {solar  month)  Mdgha,  Jirst  Itmation  dark 
half  or  Moon's  wane  of  Paiuha  or  MdghOy  \2thrlZth  of  January.— 1^ 
Roman  poet  Ovid,  in  the  opening  of  his  "  Fasti/'  inquires  of  JanuB 
why  the  new  year  is  considered  to  begin  in  January  instead  of  April, 
in  winter  instead  of  spring;  as  the  latter  is  the  true  season  of  tbe 
renovation  of  natnre,  when   flowers  bud,  birds  carol,  and  animals 

rejoice. 

Die,  age,  frigorihus  qnare  noviis  incipit  anniu, 

Qui  melioB  per  ver  incipiendus  erat — 
Omnia  tone  floient:  tunc  est  nova  temporiB  aetas. 

The  same  question  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  reformers 
of  the  Hindu  calendar,  and  accordingly  the  new  yess  of  the  lani- 
solar  computation  now  in  use  begins  with  the  first  of  Ghaitra,  which 
falls  somewhere  in  the  course  of  March,  and  in  solar  reckoning  is  said 
to  agree  with  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Mesha,  or  Ariee. 
There  was,  however,  a  period,  at  which  a  different  principle  was  fol- 
lowed', and  one  that  coincides  with  the  peculiarity  that  pnszled  the 
poet;  the  new  year  then  commenced  on  the  first  of  the  solar  month 
M^ha,  the  date  of  the  Makara-Sankrdnti,  or  sun's  entrance  into  the 
sign  Gapricornus',  identical  with  the  Uttardyaha,  or  return  of  that 
luminary  to  the  regions  of  the  North,  or,  in  fact,  to  the  winter  solstiee; 
a  very  important  era  to  the  nations  north  of  the  equator,  amongst 
whom  no  doubt  were  the  primitive  Hindus,  as  bringing  back  to  them 
the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  and  the  resuscitation  of  vegetable  life, 
and  deservedly,  therefore,  held  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  year. 

The  Uttar&yaha,  or  winter  solstice,  although  no  longer  considered 
as  occurring  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  which,  even  in  olden  times, 
as  we  shall  see,  was  thrown  back  a  fortnight,  tq  the  first  of  the  light 
half  of  Pausha,  retains  the  veneration  attached  to  it  originally  as  the 
renovator  of  animal  and  vegetable  existence,  and  is  one  of  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Hindus.     It  commences,  as  in  our  own  calendars,  with 

I  According  to  Bentley,  this  wbb  1181  B.a 
'  The  term  Makara  denotes  an  aquatic  non-descript  animal :  the  more  ancient 
name  of  the  sign  seems  to  have  been  Mriga,  a  deer  MJ|4i^||VnA  It  ''The  two 
Sankr&ntis,  the  deer  and  the  crab.*'— Tithi  Tatwa.  The  same  work  explains  the 
application  of  the  term,  the  type  of  the  constellation  having  the  head,  not  of  a 
goat,  but  of  a  deer  yft  ^m^f^  ^HR: 
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the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Gaprioornns;  bat>  although  the 
astronomical  period  is  the  same,  the  actual  dates  present  a  considerable 
deviation.  According  to  oar  Ephemerides,  the  sun  enters  Capricorn 
on  the  2lBt  of  December;  according  to  those  of  the  Hindus,  on  the 
Ist  of  their  solar  month  Mdgha;  and  this,  in  actual  practice,  is  iden- 
tified with  the  12  th  of  January  or  thereabouts.  I  have  already 
observed  that  the  adjustments  of  the  Hindu  calendar  are  very  diffi- 
cult matters  to  deal  with,  and  an  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
the  2l8t  of  December  and  the  12th  of  January  is  to  be  found  only  in 
astronomical  calculations.  Thus  Colonel  Warren  observes,  the  dates 
of  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points,  as  far  as  they  are  regulated  by 
the  solar  and  lunar  moveable  zodiac,  are  fixed^  but  their  relation  to 
the  sidereal  zodiac  depends  upon  the  processional  variation'.  For  our 
present  purpose,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  essential 
elements  of  the  celebration  are  the  Makara  Sankrdnti,  or  sun*8 
entrance  into  Capricorn;  the  Uttardyaha,  or  commencement  of  the 
sun's  return  to  a  northern  declination;  and  the  actual  observance  on 
the  1st  of  the  luni-solar  month  M^ha  falling  on  the  12th  of  January, 
or  occajBionally  a  day  before  or  after  it. 

The  observances  enjoined  on  this  occasion  are  partly  of  a  private, 
partly  of  a  pnblic  character.  The  first  consist  of  offerings  to  the 
Pitris,  or  progenitors,  whether  general,  as  of  all  mankind ;  or  special, 
M  of  the  family  of  the  worshipper;  to  the  V^n  devas,  the  Dii  Lares, 
or  domestic  genii ;  the  guardians  of  the  dwelling,  or  the  site  on  which 
it  is  erected;  and  to  the  Viswa  devas,  or  universal  gods.  The  cere- 
monies addressed  to  all  these  are  performed  within  the  abode  of  the 
honaeholder,  and  are  conducted  by  the  family  priest.  The  principal 
article  of  the  offering  is  tila,  or  sesamum  seeds,  either  separately,  or, 
as  is  more  usual,  mixed  with  molasses,  or  the  saccharine  juice  of  the 
fruit  of  the  date-tree,  and  made  up  into  a  kind  of  sweetmeat,  called 
Tiliia.  Pishtakas  or  cakes  also  are  offered,  composed  of  ground  rice, 
mixed  with  sugar  and  ghee;  whence  the  festival  has  the  denominations 
of  Tiliia  Sankr^nti  and  Pishtaka  Sankrdnti,  the  solar  conjunction  of 
the  sweetmeat  or  the  cake. 

The  good  things  prepared  on  this  occasion  are  not  intended 
exclusively  for  those  imaginary  beings  who  are  unable  to  eat  them. 
They  are  presented  merely  for  the  purpose  of  consecration,  and  that 
they  may  be  eaten  with  greater  zest  by  the  householder  and  his 
fiunily ;  nor  is  that  all,  for  a  portion  of  them  is  sent  to  friends  and 
relations,  as  memorials  of  regard,  inclosed  in  fine  linen,  silk,  or  velvet, 

^  KlUa  SankaliU,  p.  4,  note. 
VOL.  IX.  F 
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according  to  the  means  of  the  presenter^  and  the  station  of  thoae  to 
whom  they  are  presented. 

In  many  places  in  Bengal  a  curious  practice  is  ohserved,  called 
Bdwanni  bandhana,  particularly  by  the  females  of  the  family.  In  the 
evening,  one  of  the  women  takes  a  wisp  of  straw,  and  horn  the 
bundle  picks  out  separate  straws,  which  she  ties  singly  to  every  articl« 
of  furniture  in  the  house,  exclaiming  *'  Bdwanni  pauti,"  implying,  may 
the  measure  of  com  be  increased  fifty-two  fold, — panti  denoting  a 
measure  of  grain.  In  the  villages  similar  straws  are  attached  to  the 
Gobs,  or  thatched  granaries,  in  which  the  grain  of  the  preceding 
harvest  has  been  stored. 

Besides  these  private  ceremonies,  which  expressively  t3rpify  the 
feelings  of  satisfisMstion  with  which  the  re-approach  of  the  sun  was 
hailed  by  a  people  to  whom  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  heavens 
were  familiar,  there  are  also  public  celebrations  of  the  same  event, 
expressing  similar  sentiments,  but  deriving  a  more  local  and  peculiar 
complexion  from  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the 
superstitions  of  its  inliabitants. 

According  to  the  Kalpa  Drama  of  Jayasinha,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Padma  Purdi^a,  the  whole  month  of  M^ha  is  espectally  conse- 
crated to  Vishhu,  to  whom  and  to  the  Sun  also  prayers  should  be  daily 
addressed,  and  offerings  or  arghyas  presented.  The  introduction  of 
Vishhu  is  a  modern  interpolation'.  The  same  work  prescribes  daily 
bathing  before  sunrise.  The  Bhavishyottara  also  directs  daily  bathing 
in  Mdgha,  with  mantras  or  prayers  by  the  three  first  classes,  silently 
by  Stidras  and  women,  and  affirms  that  the  practice  is  enjoined  by  the 
Vedas,  a  rather  questionable  assertion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Vaishhava  formuke,  given  by  Raghunandana;  according  to  whom  the 
person  performing  his  ablutions  is  to  invoke  various  personifications 
of  Vishhu.  Thus  the  Sankalpa,  or  previous  prayer,  is,  ''By  this 
bathing,  when  the  sun  is  in  Makara^  be  thou,  oh  Mdgh%  oh  Govinda, 
oh  Achyuta,  oh  Mddhava,  oh  God,  the  giver  of  the  promised  reward 
to  me."  He  is  then  to  bathe,  calling  to  mind  Vdsudeva,  Hari,  Krishna, 
Sridhara,  and  to  say,  ''Salutation  be  to  thee,  oh  Sun,  lord  of  the  world, 
giver  of  light,  do  thou  make  perfect  this  great  worship,  this  batiiing 
in  Mdgha." 

Whatever  may  be  the  date  of  this  mixture  of  tenets,  the  ablution 
is  no  doubt  an  ancient  portion  of  the  rite.  Bathing  in  sacred  streams 
constitutes  an  indispensable  part  of  most  of  the  ceremonial  observances 

'  The  ablation  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  fast  and  followed  by  a  feast  and  gifts  to 
Brahmans.    -^  innflpfc  ^''ft^  ^^^  WR^Rlffe    ^ithi  T. 
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of  the  Hindus  j  and  wh^re  sach  rivers  are  not  wiihin  ^Mscesa^  their  place 
is  supplied  by  other  (Pieces  of  water  of  less  lofty  pretensions;  a  dirty 
paddle  may  take  the  place  of  the  holy  QsngL  At  the  winter  solstice, 
bathing  at  the  eonflnence  of  the  Ganges  with  the  ocean  is  particularly 
meritorious^  and  accordingly  a  yast  concourse  of  people  is  annually 
assembled  at  Ganga  Sagar,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Hugli  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  at  the  period  of  the  Makara  Sankrdnti,  agreeably  to  the 
limitations  above  assigned  to  it;  that  is,  its  identification  with  the 
Ist  of  M^ha  or  the  12th  of  January.  Wherever  such  assemblages 
take  place,  objects  of  a  secular  nature  are  now,  as  they  have  ever 
been,  blended  with  those  of  devotion ;  and  the  Mela,  which  originates 
in  purposes  of  pilgrimage,  becomes  equally  or  in  a  still  greater  degree 
a  meeting  of  itinerant  merchants,  or  a  fair. 

The  nmnber  of  persons  who  assemble  at  Ganga  Sdgar  is  variously 
estimated.  Some  years  ago  they  were  considered  to  average  about  one 
bandied  thousand ;  but  I  have  been  informed  by  high  authority  that 
latterly  the  number  has  increased  to  double  that  amount.  They 
come  from  all  parts  of  India,  the  krger  proportion,  of  course,  from  the 
oontiguous  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Orissa;  but  there  are  many  from 
the  Dekhin  and  from  Hindustan,  and  even  from  Nepal  and  the  Panjdb. 
They  are  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  a^es ;  many  come  with  small  ped- 
lery  for  petty  traffic;  many  from  idleness  or  a  propensity  to  a  vagrant 
life,  not  uncommon  in  India;  and  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of 
religions  mendicants  of  all  sects.     The  Saivfw  usually  predominate. 

The  phice  at  which  the  Mela  is  held  is,  or  perhaps  it  were  more  safe 
to  say,  was,  some  years  ago,  a  sand  bank,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
island  of  S^igar,  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  inlet  called  Pagoda  Creek, 
from  a  small  pagoda  or  temple,  also  on  the  west  of  the  creek,  nearer  to 
the  sea  than  the  bank  of  sand,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  smaller 
creek  running  inland.  South  from  this  to  the  sea-shore,  extended  a 
thick  jungle,  with  a  pathway  leading  into  the  interior,  where  was  a 
large  tank  for  the  supply  of  the  people  with  fresh  water.  Tigers 
larked  in  the  jungle,  and  not  unfreqnently  carried  off  the  pilgrims. 
Along  the  sea-side,  for  more  than  a  mile,  extended  rows  of  booths, 
shops,  and  small  temporary  temples,  with  the  travelling  gods  of  the 
religions  mendicants,  who  received  the  adoration  and  contributions  of 
the  pious.  Besides  the  numerous  shops  for  the  supply  of  provisions 
and  sweetmeats,  a  brisk  traffic  was  carried  on  in  small  wares,  espe- 
cially in  betel-nuts,  black  pepper,  and  the  red  powder  that  is  scattered 
about  at  the  vernal  festival  of  the  Huli.  A  Pandit  in  ray  employ, 
who  had  visited  the  Mela,  asserted  that  an  impost  was  levied  by  the 
custom  officers  of  Government,  of  four  anas  per  oar  on  each  boat; 

F  2 
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but  no  sack  ehxfge  appears  to  have  been  authorized,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Sdgar  Island  Society,  who  were  permitted  to  make  eome 
sueh  ohatge  in  consideration  of  the  clearings  and  tanks  made  by  them. 
The  mendicants,  howeyer,  petitioned  against  this  privilege,  and  it  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Society.  The  petition  was  not  disinterested,  as 
the  Sanydsis  claimed  a  right  to  levy  the  charge  on  their  own  account; 
a  practice  that  seems  to  have  grown  up  from  long  use,  and  to  have 
been  silently  acquiesced  in  by  the  pilgrims.  The  total  amount  was 
inconsiderable,  having  been  fturmed  by  a  native  contractor  from  the 
Society,  whilst  in  their  possession,  for  1200  rupees  in  the  first  year, 
and  2000  in  the  second. 

The  Mela  htsts  several  days,  but  three  days  are  the  limit  of  the 
religious  festival.  The  first  ceremony  is  the  propitiation  of  the  ocean, 
by  casting  into  it  various  offerings,  with  short  ejaculatoiy  prayers ; 
the  oblations  are  commonly  cocoa*nnts,  fruits,  or  flowers;  the  most 
appropriate  gift  is  that  of  the  five  gems,  Pancha  ratna,  consisting  of 
a  pearl  or  diamond,  an  emerald,  a  topas,  and  a  piece  of  coral,  along 
with  a  cocoa-nut,  an  areca-nut>  and  the  thread  worn  by  Brahmane. 
These  are  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  and  cast  into  the  branch  of  the  river 
which  communicates  with  the  sea,  at  a  place  called  Dhola  Samndra, 
and  also  at  the  confluence.  The  jewels  are,  in  general,  of  the  smaller 
size,  not  worth  more  than  a  rupee  or  two.  There  waa  a  time  when 
the  offerings  were  of  a  less  innocent  deecription,  and  children  were 
cast  into  the  sea.     This  horrible  and  unnatural  practice  was  wholly  1 

unsanctioned  by  anything  in  the  Hindu  ritual;  and  its  suppression,  | 

by  the  Government  of  Bengal,  had  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the 
Brahmans.  The  act  was  not,  like  the  oblation  of  fruits  or  jewels, 
intended  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  deified  ocean,  but  in  satisfaction 
of  a  vow ;  as  where  a  woman  had  been  childless,  she  nmde  a  vow  to 
offer  her  first-bom  at  QtAngk  S^gar,  or  some  other  holy  place,  in 
the  confidence  that  such  an  offering  would  secure  for  her  additional 
progeny.  The  belief  is  not  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
antiquity,  sacred  or  profime,  but  it  was  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  not  only  unprompted,  but  condemned  by 
the  Hindu  religion,  and  was  confined  to  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
people.  It  will  easily  be  credited,  that  the  occurrence  was  rare,  and 
that  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  infringe  the  prohibition. 

On  the  first  day,  bathing  in  the  sea  is  to  be  performed;  it  takes 
place  early  in  the  morning,  and  is  repeated  by  some  at  noon ;  some 
also  have  their  heads  shaved  after  bathing;  and  many  of  those  whose 
parente  are  recently  deceased  celebrate  their  Srdddha,  or  obsequial 
ceremonies  on  the  sea-shore.     After  ablution,  the  pilgrims  repair  to 
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the  temple^  which  is  dedicated  to  a  Mani,  or  diyine  sage,  an  incarna- 
tion of  Vish^Q,  named  Kapik.  Viahha  became  incamato  in  his 
person  for  the  destmetion  of  the  sixty  thousand  wicked  sons  of  King 
Sagara.  He  is  said  to  have  stationed  himself  at  this  place,  which  was 
then  open  the  brink  of  a  vast  chasm,  leading  •  to  the  infernal  regions. 
When  the  sons  of  the  king,  who  were  in  search  of  a  horse  intended 
for  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  Aswamedha,  arrived  here,  they  found 
the  Muni  absorbed  apparently  in  meditation,  while  the  steed  was 
grazing  near  him.  Accusing  him  of  having  stolen  it,  they  approached 
to  kill  him,  when  fire  flashed  from  his  eyes,  and  instantly  reduced  the 
whole  troop  to  ashes.  In  order  to  expiate  their  crime,  purify  their 
remains,  and  secure  paradise  for  their  spirits,  Bhagiratha>  the  great- 
grandson  of  Sagara,  brought  down  by  the  force  of  his  austerities,  the 
Ganges  from  heaven;  and  led  her  from  the  Himalaya,  where  she  had 
alighted,  to  this  spot.  The  sons  of  Sagara  were  sanctified,  and  the 
waters  of  the  river,  flowing  into  the  chasm,  formed  the  ocean.  The 
Ganges  is  called  Bhdgirathi,  from  King  Bhagiratha;  and  the  sea  is 
termed  Sdgara^  after  his  great  grandsire.  The  legend  is  told,  in  ite 
most  ancient  and  authentic  shape,  in  the  Rimdyafia. 

The  temple  of  Kapila  is  under  the  aitemate  charge  of  a  Bairdgi 
and  Sanyisi,  mendicants  of  the  Vaishnava  and  Saiva  sects;  the 
latter  presides  at  the  Mela  held  at  this  place  in  the  month  Kdrtik, 
the  former  at  the  Mela  of  Mdgha.  They  exact  a  fee  of  four  anas 
from  each  person  who  comes  to  the  temple.  The  aggregate  collection 
of  M^ha  was  divided  amongst  five  different  establishmente  of  mendi- 
canto  of  the  Rdmdnandi  order,  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta.  In  front 
of  the  temple  was  a  Bur  tree,  beneath  which  were  images  of  Rdma 
and  Hanumin;  and  an  image  of  Kapila,  of  the  sise  nearly  of  life,  was 
within  the  temple.  The  pilgims  commonly  write  their  names  on  the 
walls  of  the  temple,  with  a  short  prajrer  to  Kapila;  or  suspend  a  piece 
of  earth  or  brick  to  a  bough  of  the  tree,  with  some  solicitation,  as  for 
health,  or  affluence,  or  offspring;  and  promise,  if  their  prayers  are 
granted,  to  make  a  gift  to  some  divinity. 

Behind  the  temple  was  a  small  excavation  termed  Sitd  kund,  filled 
with  fresh  water,  of  which  the  pilgrim  was  allowed  to  sip  a  small 
quantity,  on  paying  a  fee  to  the  mahant  or  head  manager  of  the 
temple.  This  reservoir  was  probably  filled  from  the  tank,  and  kept 
full  by  the  contrivances  of  the  mendicants,  who  persuaded  the  people 
that  it  was  a  perpetual  miracle,  being  constantly  full  for  the  use  of  the 
temple. 

On  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  assemblage,  bathing  in  the 
lea,  adoration  of  Qangi,  and  the  worship  of  Kapila,  continue  as  on 
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tkc  first;  after  which  the  meeting  breaks  up.  During  the  whole  time 
the  pilgrims,  for  the  most  part,  sleep  on  the  sand;  for  it  is  oonsideied 
unbecoming  to  sleep  on  board  their  boats. 

This  is  the  great  public  celebration  of  the  recurrence  of  the  winter 
solstice  in  Upper  India.  In  the  south  there  is  an  equally  popular 
commemoration  of  the  same  event,  but  of  which  the  ceremonies  are 
peculiar,  consisting  principally  of  marks  of  public  reverence  for  cattle, 
but  comprehending  also  the  preparation  and  distribution  <rf  food; 
whence,  indeed,  its  appropriate  appellation,  in  the  Tamil  language, 
Pongol,  which,  according  to  native  authority,  TiruvakAdn  Mutia,  sig- 
nifies literally  boiled  rice,  and  metaphorically,  prosperity  or  rejoicing^ 
The  word  is  therefore  another  denomination  of  the  festival  of  the 
Makara  Sankrdnti,  or  sun's  entrance  into  Capricorn;  or,  in  the  words 
of  the  same  writer,  the  first  day  of  the  Indian  January,  corresponding, 
agreeably  to  the  mode  of  computation  followed  in  the  Dekhin,  with 
the  Ist  of  Tye  or  Taishya,  the  Paushya  of  Hindustan,  which,  (as  in 
the  latter,)  falls  about  the  12th  of  January.  The  following  particulars 
of  the  festival  are  from  a  paper,  published  in  the  Asiatic  Annual 
Register  for  1807,  by  the  intelligent  native  already  named,  Tiruvakidu 
Mutia. 

''  On  the  day  on  which  the  sun  enters  Capricorn,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  the  auspicious  period  of  the  Uttar^yafia^  the  Hindus 
offer  libations  of  water,  mixed  with  tila  and  kusa,  or  sesamum  seeds 
and  sacred  grass,  to  the  manes  of  their  ancestors.  They  then  boil  rice 
with  milk  and  sugar;  and  when  they  see  it  bubble  up,  they  cry  aloud 
'  Pongal,  0  pongal  !*  meaning.  Let  the  world  be  prosperous  and  rejoice. 
The  boiled  rice,  along  with  esculent  fruits,  is  offered  to  the  sun, 
invoking  him  for  the  general  good,  and  the  production  of  abundance. 
Early  the  next  morning,  the  husbandmen  sprinkle  water  upon  com 
sown  or  grown  in  fields,  cr3ring  aloud,  ^  Pongal,  pongal  !*  meaning,  Let 
the  com  grow  in  plenty,  by  the  grace  of  the  glorious  sun,  who  has 
begun  his  northern  course  (the  Uttardyafia),  which  is  a  day  of  the 
gods.  At  noon  rice  and  milk  are  again  boiled,  and  are  presented  to 
Indra,  praying  him  to  bestow  abundant  rain,  and  by  thus  favouring 
pasture,  cause  cattle  to  increase  and  multiply.  In  the  aftemoon,  cows 
and  bulls  are  washed,  and  fed  with  part  of  an  obktion  first  offered  to 
Indra;  and  being  also  painted  and  adorned  with  leafy  and  flowery 
chaplets,  are  brought  in  herds,  attended  by  bands  of  music,  to  the 
public  place  of  ihe  village;  there  the  cow-keepers  dress  victuals,  and 

*  Pougali,  according  to  Rottler,  Tarn.  Diet.,  means  ''a  bubbling  np;*'  in 
Tdogu,  it  denotes  a  dish  of  rice  mixed  with  boiled  milk  and  sugar  and  other 
articles.— Campbell,  Tel.  Diet. 
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provide  fresh  perfomes  and  flowers^  wherewith  to  decorate  their 
animalfl;  and  sprinkle  saflfron  water  with  mango  leaves  upon  ihem^  as 
a  preservative  from  evil,  crying  aloud,  'Pongal,  pongalT  meaning, 
Let  cattle  be  cherished  and  multiplied,  by  the  grace  of  Indra,  as 
well  as  of  Qopdla  (or  Krishha  the  cow-herd).  Then  the  Hindus, 
with  joined  hands,  are  to  walk  round  the  cows  and  bulls,  and  parti- 
cularly round  Uie  Brahmans,  and  to  prostrate  themselves  before  them. 
This  done,  the  cow-keepers,  with  their  herds  of  kine  and  oxen,  return 
home  to  their  several  houses\  Hence  this  day  is  termed  Matu  Pongal ; 
that  is,  the  feast  of  cattle." 

''So  the  day  of  the  Makara  Sonkrdnti,  or  Perum  Pcogol,  is  dedicated 
to  the  sun,  and  the  day  of  Matu  Pongol  to  Indra;  they  are  both  com- 
prised in  the  term  Pongol,  which  is  an  aaniveraary  festival  of  a  week's 
duration.  During  this  term  the  Hindus  visit  and  compliment  each 
other,  wishing  a  happy  pongal  or  many  returns  of  it.  Sons  and 
daughters  prostrate  themselves  before  their  parents,  servants  before 
their  masters,  disciples  before  their  teachers.  Some  people  give  alms 
to  the  poor,  some  make  presents  to  their  friends  and  relations,  some 
sport  and  amuse  themselves  with  diversions  of  different  kinds.  This 
oersmony  is  said  to  be  a  practice  of  very  ancient  standing,  which  the 
former  kings  of  Madura,  of  the  Pdiidya  dynasty,  introduced  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Sdstras  and  Purahas'." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  remark  of  Muti^  that  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Uttardyaha  is  a  practice  of  high  antiquity,  is  perfectly 
tmej  and  there  can  be  equally  little  doubt  that  it  was  of  like  univer- 

>  The  Abb^  Dubob  adds  the  foUowiDg  partiealan  of  this  part  of  tbo  oeramony. 
^On  peint  de  divenee  coutears  les  comeB  deo  vaehes  et  on  leor  met  an  ooa  one 
goirlande  do  feoillagee  verts  entrem^lds  de  fleurs  k  laquelle  on  suspend  des  gpiteaax, 
des  coooB,  et  autres  fruits,  qui  se  d^taehant  bientdt  par  le  monvement  de  oes 
uumanx  sont  rmimwm%  et  mangdi  avee  empressement  par  cenx  qui  les  soivent 
Aprte  avoir  eonduit  les  vaebes  en  troupe  hors  de  Ui  viUe  on  dn  village,  on  les 
forae  k  s*enfiiir  de  oot^  et  d'autre  en  les  effiuouchant  par  le  bruit  conAis  d*nn  grand 
nombre  de  tambours  et  d'instrumens  bmyans.  Ce  jour  Ul  ces  b^tes  penvent  paitre 
pv  tout  sans  gazdien,  et  quelques  ddgats  qu'elles  fassent  dans  les  champs  ou  eiles 
M  jettent,  il  n'est  pas  permis  de  les  en  chaaser.*' — II.,  337. 

*  This  anthority  acknowledges,  therefore,  a  principal  festival  of  but  two  days, 
bat  we  have  that  of  the  Madras  calendar  for  three;  the  first  being  called  the  Bhoga 
Piodikei,  the  second  the  Pongal,  and  the  third  the  Matu  (or  cattle)  Pongal.  So 
the  Abb^  Dubois,  "  La  f^  dure  trois  jours;**  the  first  of  which  is  called  Bhoga 
Pongal  (pongol  de  la  joie,  from  Bhoga,  enjoyment),  the  second  Surya  Pongal 
(pongol  dn  soleil),  and  the  third  the  Pongol  dee  caches.— 2,  335.  In  Rottler's 
Tamil  Diet,  we  have  the  three  days;  the  first  Pongi-pan^ei,  dedicated,  it  is  said, 
to  Indra;  the  second  Perum  pongol,  sacred  to  the  son;  and  the  third  the  Mitu 
pongoly  sacred  to  Krishn'a. 
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sallty  amongst)  at  least,  the  Indo-Teatonic  races.  The  aoalogies  an 
BO  obTions,  that  thej  must  instantly  oocnr  to  ererj  one*6  mind;  and 
the  offerings  and  distribntion  of  food  and  sweetmeats  and  preeents, 
the  sports  and  the  rejoicing,  and  the  interchange  of  mntnal  good 
wishes,  which  characterize  the  Uttahijaha  amongst  the  Hindosy  are 
even  yet,  though  to  a  less  extent  than  heretofore,  retained  bj 
Christian  nations  at  the  same  season;  beginning  with  the  plnm- 
paddings  and  mince-pies  of  Christmas,  passing  through  the  new 
year's  gifts  and  happy  new  years;  the  strenso  of  the  Romans,  qa» 
omnia  simul  strenas  appellarunt;  and  terminating  with  Twelfth- 
night  Whateyer  modifications  these  types  of  rejoicing  may  hare 
undergone,  and  howeyer  changed  in  their  present  purport,  by  th«r 
connexion  with  our  religious  £uth,  they  are  eyidently  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  observances  of  the  Hindus;  and  designate 
the  commencement  of  a  period,  in  which  the  northern  hemisphere 
is  again  to  be  gladdened,  by  the  proximity  of  the  fountain  of  light 
and  heat. 

In  looking  for  the  more  striking  points  of  coincidence  between  the 
observances  of  the  East  and  West  at  this  particular  season,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  restricted  to  dates,  beyond  approximate  limits.  Our 
own  calendar  has  been  subjected  to  different  reforms,  which  have, 
even  within  a  recent  term,  advanced,  by  twelve  days,  the  enumeration 
of  the  days  of  the  month ;  and  alterations  of  an  astronomical  nature 
have  also  been  alluded  to,  which  may  perhaps  explain  further  devia^- 
tions  in  this  respect.  The  main  point  of  agreement  is  unaffected.  It 
is  not  the  recurrence  of  any  precise  day  of  the  week  or  month  that 
constitutes  the  occasion  of  the  celebration;  it  is  the  recurrence  of  the 
commencement  of  the  sun's  northward  course,  the  Uttar^yatia.,  or 
winter  solstice,  from  which  all  the  manifestations  of  gladness  derive 
their  origin ;  and  whether  this  be  fixed  accurately  or  inaccurately-— 
whether  the  period  at  which  the  phenomenon  was  first  noticed  has  in 
the  course  of  ages  undergone  a  change — is  immaterial.  Little  doubt 
can  be  entertiuned  that  the  same  event  gave  rise  to  the  same  feelings; 
and  that  they  have  been  expressed  by  actions,  varying  in  form, 
but  not  in  spirit,  by  very  distant  nations,  through  a  very  long  succes- 
sion of  the  generations  of  mankind. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  Romans  connected  the  beginning 
of  the  year  with  the  sun*s  entrance  into  Capricorn,  and  that  they  then 
celebrated  the  renovation  of  nature.  Their  mode  of  celebrating  it 
seems  to  have  had  many  things  in  common  with  the  usages  of  the 
Hindus,  particularly  in  the  interchange  of  sweetmeats;  only  substi- 
tuting for  the  rice,  cakes,  and  molasses  of  the  Hindus,  figs,  dates,  aud 
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honey.  These  artioles  thej  sent^  at  this  season,  to  their  friends  and 
relations :  they  were  intended,  according  to  Janos,  to  be  ominous  of 
an  agreeable  year  to  follow. 

Omen  ait,  causa  est  ut  res  sapor  ille  sequatur, 
£t  peragat  coeptum  duleis  at  annus  iter. 

They  also  interchanged  lata  verba,  good  wishes  and  congratala- 
tions; — et  damns  altemas  accipimusqne  preces.  The  presents  made 
at  this  seafion  were  called  strenso;  and  the  word,  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tice, subsists  in  the  Etrennes  of  new  year's  day  in  France.  Strenam 
T-ocamns  qusB  datnr  die  religiose  ominis  boni  grati&.  According  to 
Festns,  the  practice  is  referred  by  Symmachos  to  an  early  period  of 
Roman  history,  the  reign  of  Tatios;  but  it  was  no  doubt  much  older. 
How  far  it  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  does  not  fully  appear.  The 
Greeks  had  a  festival  in  the  month  Poseidedn,  or  January,  in  which  they 
worshipped  Neptune,  or  the  Sea,  in  like  manner  as  the  Hindus  worship 
the  ocean ;  but  no  other  particulars  are  recorded ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  little  of  the  Greek  calendar  is  of  an  astronomical  origin.  It  is 
almost  entirely  legendary  and  mythological,  arguing  a  people  shut  up 
by  themselves  in  very  ancient  times,  and  comparatively  late  in  their 
obeervations  of  planetary  phenomena.  However,  it  would  seem  that 
the  sending  of  good  things  to  one  another  was  not  limited  to  the 
Romans,  as  it  is  said  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  rigorously  con- 
demned the  observances  of  this  season,  not  because  of  the  exchange  of 
civil  missives  and  mutual  pledges  of  regard,  but  because  of  the  idola- 
trous worship.  "In  calendas  Januarii  antiqui  patres  vehementius 
invehebantur,  non  propter  istas  missitationes  adinvicem  et  mutui  amoris 
pignora^  sed  propter  diem  idolis  dicatnm." — Montacut.  Orig.  Eccles. 
pars  prior,  p.  128.  As  the  "  Fathers"  are  named  so  generally,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  observances  which  they  condemned  were  known 
wherever  the  primitive  church  was  established. 

The  Christmas  and  new  year's  festivities  which  have  left  traces 
amongst  the  Teutonic  nations,  were  tranferred  to  them  from  their 
German  forefathers,  in  the  time  of  Paganism.  Thus  Bede  observes 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  "they  began  their  year  on  the  eighth  of  the 
calends  of  January,  which  is  now  our  Christmas-day."  So  the  yule 
dog,  log  or  block,  which  was  burnt  on  the  eve  of  Christmas-day,  is 
considered  to  have  been  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  return  of  the  sun, 
and  the  lengthening  of  the  days;  for  according  to  Bede,  both  Decem- 
ber and  January  were  denominated  Giuli  or  Yule,  upon  account  of  the 
sun's  returning  and  augmenting  the  duration  of  the  days :  "  December 
Giuli — eodem  quo  Januarius  nomine  vocatur.  Giuli  a  conversione  solis 
in  anctum  diei  nomen  acoepit." — Beda  de  Ratione  Temporum.     Again, 
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Bifihop  Stillingfleet  statee,  in  his  Origines  Britamiicie,  ''that  the  andeat 
Saxons  observed  twelve  days  at  this  period,  and  sacrificed  to  the  sno.'" 
And  Mallet  states,  ''  that  all  the  Celtic  nations  worshipped  the  sun, 
and  celebrated  his  festival  at  the  winter  solstice,  to  testify  their  joy  at 
his  return  to  the  northern  sky.  This  was  the  greatest  solemnity  in 
the  year." — North.  Ant.  2,  68.  Identifications  too  palpable  to  be 
denied,  with  the  Uttar^yaha  of  the  Hindas,  and  the  worship  by  then 
also  of  the  sun,  at  the  same  season,  and  on  the  same  account.  A  like 
analogy  may  be  suspected  in  the  Yule  dough,  or  cakes  of  flour  and 
water,  which,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  were  kneaded 
into  little  images;  but  were  originally,  in  all  probability,  nothing 
more  than  the  rice  cakes  of  the  Hindus.  The  extension  of  the  period 
of  festivity,  so  as  to  include  the  new  year,  brings  us  also  to  the  inter- 
change of  presents  and  good  wishes  which,  amongst  the  Saxons,  as 
well  as  the  Bomans  and  Hindus,  was  thought  peculiarly  appropriate 
at  this  season. 

Mention  is  made  by  Mr.  Brand,  to  whose  work  on  Popular  Anti- 
quities I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  preceding  statements,  that  it  was 
enjoined  in  the  ancient  Calendar  of  the  Boman  church,  to  present  on 
Christmas  eve,  sweetmeats  to  the  Fathers,  ''In  Vaticano  dulcia  patribus 
exhibentur."  Of  course  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church  are 
intended ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  a  suspicion  that  some- 
thing was  originally  meant,  that  the  practice  was,  in  fact,  a  reliqae 
of  heathenism,  and  that  the  "Fathers"  were  in  their  primitive 
character,  the  Dii  Manes  of  the  Bomans,  the  Pitris  of  the  Hindus. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  coincidence,  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  that  we  have  some  community  of  origin  between  the 
Pongal  and  the  blessing  of  the  cattle  at  Borne,  on  the  day  dedicated 
to  St.  Anthony.  According  to  the  legend,  the  Saint  once  tended  a 
herd  of  swine,  and  hence  possibly  his  connexion  with  other  animals; 
A  much  more  intelligible  relation  subsists  between  them  and  the 
Hindu  Indra,  or  Jupiter  pluvius,  as  provender  is  plentiful  and  nutri- 
tive in  proportion  as  rain  is  abundant.  The  following  account  of  this 
ceremony  is  taken  from  "Bome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  time  of  the  year,  the  decorating  of  the  cattle, 
the  bringing  them  to  a  public  place,  the  sprinkling  of  them  with  holy 
water,  and  the  very  purport  of  the  blessing,  that  they  may  be  exempt 
from  evils,  are  so  decidedly  Indian,  that  could  a  Dr^vira  Brahman  be 
set  down  of  a  sudden  in  the  Piazza,  before  St.  Mary's  church  at  Bome, 
and  were  asked  what  ceremony  he  witnessed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  answer;  he  would  at  once  declare  they  were  celebrating  the 
Pongal. 
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**  January  \%ihy  1819. — ^We  were  present  to-dsy  at  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  scenes  I  ever  witnessed,  even  in  this  country.  It  was 
St  Anthony's  blessing  of  the  horses,  which  begins  on  that  Saint's  day 
and  lasts  for  a  week.  We  drove  to  the  church  of  the  Saint,  near  the 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  could  scarcely  make  our  way  through  the 
streets,  from  the  multitudes  of  horses,  mules,  asses,  oxen,  cows,  sheep, 
goats,  and  dogs,  which  were  journeying  along  to  the  place  of  bene- 
diction ;  their  heads,  tails,  and  necks  decorated  with  bits  of  coloured 
ribbon,  on  this  their  unconscious  gala-day.  The  Saint's  benediction, 
thongh  nominally  confined  to  horses,  is  equally  efficacious  and  equally 
bestowed  upon  all  quadrupeds.  The  priest  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  holding  a  brush  in  his  hand,  which  he  continually  dipped  into 
a  large  bucket  of  holy  water,  and  spirted  at  the  animals  as  they  came 
in  unremitting  succession,  taking  off  his  little  skull  cap  and  muttering 
every  time, '  Per  intercessionem  Sancti  Antonii  abbatis  ha9C  animalla 
liberantur  a  malis.'  " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  ceremony  is  much  older  than 
St  Anthony,  and  it  probably  is  a  relique  of  the  Latin  village  festival 
of  the  Paganalia  or  the  Ferise  Sementinae,  which  took  place  about  the 
middle  of  January,  when,  after  the  seed  had  been  sown,  the  ploughs 
were  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  the  cattle  were  decorated  with  garlands. 


.  nunc  ad  pnesepia  debent, 


Plena  eoronato  stare  boves  capite.— Tib.  lib.  xi.,  El.  i.,  1. 8. 

A  palpable  relique  of  which  rite  is  also  traceable  in  the  Plough 
Monday  of  our  calendar  (13th  January),  and  the  games  with  which  it 
was  celebrated. 

The  long  course  of  ages  which  has  elapsed  has  necessarily  impaired 
the  evidence  of  a  perfect  concordance  between  the  ceremonies  with 
which  the  nations  of  antiquity  conunemorated  the  sun's  northern 
journey;  yet  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  they  did 
agree  in  celebrating  that  event  with  practices,  if  not  precisely  the 
same,  yet  of  a  very  similar  character ;  and  that  traces  of  such  con- 
formity are  still  to  be  discovered  in  the  unaltered  ritual  of  the  Hindus, 
and  the  popnlar,  though  ill-understood  and  fast-expiring  practices  of 
the  Christian  world,— affording  a  curious  and  interesting  proof  of  the 
permanency  of  those  institutions  which  have  their  foundation  in  the 
immutable  laws  of  natnre,  and  in  the  common  feelings  of  mankind. 

The  important  character  of  the  Uttardyaha  festival,  and  the 
remarkable  analogies  which,  whether  indisputable  -or  not,  it  unavoid- 
ably suggests,  have  led  to  a  more  copious  detail,  perhaps,  than  the 
subject  deserves.  It  is  only,  however,  in  such  cases  that  prolixity 
will  admit  of  apology.    The  greater  number  of  the  festivals  will  receive 
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briefer  notices  in  proportion  m  they  are  more  or  lees  of  a  pnrel j  local 
description,  and  of  inferior  interest. 

Ma'ksa'sht'aka. — Eighth  lunar  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  luwir 
tnonth  Mdffha,  about  the  20th  of  January  \ — The  denomination  of  this 
day  defines  its  occurrence,  ashtaka,  meaning  eighth ;  it  also  indicate 
its  purport,  m£nsa  signifying  flesh.     Accordingly,  on  this  day,  the 
Srtiddha,  or  obsequial  offerings  of  flesh,  should  be  made  to  the  pitrie  or 
manes.     According  to  the  Paur&iiik  authorities',  there  are  three  days 
of  this  nature,  in  the  months  severally  of  Agrah^yaha^  Mdgha^  and 
Philguna;  which  is  also  the  specification  of  G-obhiia>  as  quoted  by 
Raghunandana;  but  according  to  the  Mitdkshard,  there  are  four  such 
ashtakas  in  the  course  of  the  year;  there  being  one  on  the  eighth  of 
the  moon's  wane  of  each  of  the  two  months  of  the  two  seasons  of 
Hemanta  and  iiiira  or  the  four  winter  months,  when  firdddhas  are 
positively  enjoined  (nitya').     The  former  authorities  direct  that  dif- 
ferent offerings  shall  be  made  on  the  three  days,  or  severaUy,  cakes, 
flesh,  and  vegetables,  as  will  be  noticed.     The  institution  appears  to 
have  been  part  of  the  ancient  ritual,  and  to  have  &llen  into  oomparative 
neglect.     The  Brahmans  of  Upper  India,  who  maintain  a  perpetual  fire, 
and  are  thence  called  Agnihotras,  are  said  to  observe  the  Mdns^hiaka; 
so  do  the  orthodox  Saivas  and  Sdktas,  and  the  disciples  of  Raghunandana 
in  Bengal;  but  it  is  usual  to  substitute  cakes  of  boiled  rice  flour^,  mixed 
with  milk  and  sugar  for  the  meat  which  was  anciently  presented,  Dot 
only  at  the  Ashtaka  Mddhas,  but>  as  Mann  enjoins,  at  the  periodical 
srdddhas  in  general.     "  Let  the  Brahman  who  maintains  a  household 
fire,  who  has  performed  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  his  own  fiunily,  repeat 
the  subsequent  general  isr^ddha  at  the  conjunction  of  the  moon  every 
month.     The  wise  have  called  the  monthly  fardddhas  the  subsequent,  or 
periodical  ^dddha,  and  that  is  to  be  offered  diligently  with  excellent 
fiesh."     (B.  III.  122,  123.)     The  time  is  specified  in  the  Mitdkshard, 
upon  the  authority  of  an  ancient  lawgiver,  Alwaldyana.     The  flesh 
should  be  that  of  a  goat  or  a  deer.  King  Ikshwdku  having  commanded 
a  large  deer  to  be  brought  to  him  for  the  Srdddha  at  the  Ashtaka*. 

1  The  specificatimi  of  the  date  is  to  be  nnderstood  as  ^plicable  to  Bengal,  and 
even  there  it  is  sobject  to  oocaaoBal  variatioii. 

•  The  Vishnu  Piuan'a  specifies  three  altogether— Aghan,  Mifjbm,  and  Philguna. 
Raghunandana  quotes  the  Brahma  P.  for  the  same. 

^^m^j^HlffllM:    Mitdkshartl,  33}  I.  16. 

*  Boiled  in  a  pot,  sthtifplLka,  as  Gobhila  says,  ^[fq  ^  4WI<jflMl4  WfPW 

^Wf^  ftrjfti  %  «s«44ii«iiiR;ii(^  I 
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Rat'anti  CHATURDAfii. — FimHeenth  lunar  day  of  ike  dark  half  of 
Mdgha,  {2%th  January,) — In  Sir  William  Joneses  desoriptiou  of  this 
festival,  he  merely  explains  it  by  the  sentence,  ''  The  waters  speak/* 
the  word  "  ratanti,"  meaning  ''  they  speak ;"  being  the  first  part  of  an 
ancient  text  importing,  ''  The  waters  say.  We  purify  the  sinner  who 
bathes  in  the  month  of  M^ha,  when  the  sun  is  scarcely  risen,  although 
he  be  a  chanfl^la^  or  the  killer  of  a  Brahman^'*  Accordingly  the  essen- 
tial rite  on  this  day  is  bathing  in  some  sacred  stream  or  piece  of  water; 
which  should  be  performed  before  dawn,  whilst  the  stars  are  yet  visible. 
As  in  many  parts  of  India  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  at  this 
season  almost  cold,  bathing  at  such  an  hour  in  the  open  air  may  easily 
be  conceived  to  be  no  trifling  penance.  Offerings  should  also  be  pre- 
sented on  this  occasion  to  Yama,  the  judge  of  the  lower  regions;  for 
he  who  worships  Yama  at  this  period,  it  is  said,  shall  not  see  death. 
Besides  the  usual  libations  of  water  to  deceased  progenitors,  a  srdddha 
should  be  celebrated,  and  Brahmans  and  the  family  should  be  fed  with 
rice  mixed  with  pulse,  accompanied  by  a  particular  Mantra'. 

These  appear  to  be  the  ancient  directions  for  a  religious  rite  on  the 
14th  of  the  dark  half  of  the  Mdgha;  but  later  days  have  changed 
both  its  time  and  object.  According  to  the  present  practice,  in 
Bengal  at  least,  ablution  is  performed,  not  before  sunrise,  but  after 
sunset;  and  instead  of  Yama  one  of  the  terrific  forms  of  Devi  is 
worshipped,  Muhdamiilinl,  she  with  the  chaplet  of  skulls,  or  Sydmi, 
the  black  goddess;  particularly  when  any  cause  has  prevented  the 
adoration  of  the  latter  in  the  month  of  Kdrtik.  The  authority  for 
this  modification  of  the  ceremony  is  that  of  the  Tantras;  and,  except 
by  the  S^tas,  is  not  held  in  much  estimation.  The  day  is  little 
observed  anywhere. 

•  Varada'  Chaturthi. — Fourth  lunar  day  of  the  light  half  of 
Mdgha  (SOtA  January — Itit  F^nuary^ — According  to  some  of  the 
authorities'  followed  in  Hindustan,  Siva  is  to  be  worshipped  on 

'  HarivansA,  m  dted  by  Raghnnandaiuu  The  text,  as  quoted  by  Raghimaii- 
dana,  is — 

«  Ab  in  the  Nimsy&mrita,  from  the  Brahma  Purtln'a.  H[l|^iH|i^ft|wt 
l>m^yfl»HO<Min;^l  ftWHr  WfW  ^  H^H^  ^nn^  l  The  Kalpa 
Tatwa  haa  HTV^W  ^f^H^  H^lrt  ^WT 

*  Hemidri,  Niniaytourita,  Padma  Purto'a. 
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this  day  in  the  evening,  with  oflTeriogs  of  jasmine  flowera,  whence 
it  is  also  called  Ku^da  Chatnrthi;  bnt  the  more  usual  designation 
Varadii  Chatnrthi,   implies  a  goddess,   the  giver  of  boons,   who  in 
some  of  the  Pnrdfias   is  identified  with   GanH,  or  more  espeeially 
with  Umd,  the  bride  of  Siva.     She  is  on  this  day  to  be  worshipped 
with  offerings  of  flowers,  of  incense,  or  of  lights,  with  platterB  of 
sugar  and  ginger,  or  milk  or  salt,  with  scarlet  or  saffron-tinted  striugs 
and  golden  bracelets.     She  is  to  be  worshipped  by  both  sexes,  but 
especially  by  women ;  and  women  themselves,  not  being  widows,  are 
also  to  be  treated  with  peculiar  homage.     In  the  Devi  Purina  it  is 
enjoined,  that  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  condiments,  and  confeeCioiig, 
afid  plates  made  of  baked  clay,  should  be  given  on  this  day  hj 
maidens  to  the  goddess.     The  due  observance  of  the  rite  is  said  to 
secure  a  flourishing  progeny.     The  worship  of  Gauri,  at  this  seaBon, 
seems  to  be  popular  in  the  South  of  India,  as  the  Calendar  specifies 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  of  Mdgha  to  be  equally  consecrated  to  her.     In 
Bengal  little  regard  is  paid  to  this  celebration,  although  worship  is 
sometimes  ofiered  to  Um^,  on  behalf  of  unmarried  females,  in  reference 
to  the  means  adopted  by  Gauri  or  Um^,  whilst  yet  a  fnaiden,  to  pro- 
pitiate Siva,  and  obtain  him  for  her  husband*.     This  last  circumstance 
renders  it  not  unlikely,  that  the  epithet  Varadii  ought  to  be  differently 
interpreted,  and  that  it  means  the  giver  of  a  husband,  a  bridegroom 
being  one  sense  of  Vara,  and  the  part  which  is  assigned   in  it  to 
unmarried  girls,  the  presents  to  be  made  by  and  to  them — the  offerings 
to  be  made  for  them — and  the  reward  of  the  rite — a  family  of  children, 
leave  little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation.     Now  this 
festival,  it  is  to  be  observed,  occurs  in  the  last  days  of  January  or 
beginning  of  February,  and  is  not  far  from  that  time,  when  ^'quisque  sibi 
sociam  jam  legit  ales  avem."     What  St.  Valentine  had  to  do  with  the 
choosing  of  mates  has  perplexed  antiquaries ;  the  interposition  of  Urns, 
in  the  selection  of  a  bride  or  bridegroom,  is  more  intelligible,  as  she  may 
well  be  disposed  to  encourage  that  of  which  she  set  the  example.     The 
Romish  Church,  however,  furnishes  us  with  a  somewhat  nearer  approx- 
imation in  the  festival  of  St.  Agnes,  which  occurs  on  the  21st  Januaiy, 
for  on  the  eve  of  her  day,  many  kinds  of  divination  are  practised  by 
virgins  to  discover  their  future  husbands.     Although  the  festival  is 
accounted  for  by  a  legend  of  the  martyrdom  and  canonization  of  the 
virgin  Agnes,  it  is  not  impossibly  a  relict  of  Paganism,  like  St.  Va- 
lentine's day,  which  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its  origin  from  the 

1  See  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  Ode  to  Bhavinf ;  also  tronsktion  of  KuraAca  Sambhavs, 
by  Dr.  MUl,  Journal  As.  S.  B.,  Vol  II.,  p.  329. 
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Roman  Lapercatia.  These  festirals  may  possibly,  however,  he  merely 
an  ill-nnderstood  record  of  ancient  nsages  with  regard  to  seasons  of  the 
year  when  marriages  were  most  suitably  solemnized.  This  seems  to 
he  indicated  by  the  Hindu  worship  of  Varada,  although,  even  amongst 
them,  the  precise  import  of  the  festival  is  forgotten. 

That  this  season  was  considered  propitious  for  marriages  amongst 
the  Greeks,  is  evident,  from  the  name  of  the  month  corresponding  with 
Jannary-Febmary,  Fafu^Xktv,  from  marriages  (yaftSt)  being  frequently 
celebrated  in  it;  and  what  is  very  curious,  although  very  possibly  no 
more  than  an  accidental  coincidence,  the  fourth  from  the  new  moon — 
the  Hindn  Ohaturthi — ^is  especially  recommended  by  Hesiod :  *Ev  dc 
Ttraprtf  fofif^  aytir6at  €s  olcov  Amirriv*  '^  Let  him  (the  bridegroom)  take 
home  his  bride  on  the  fourth  of  the  moon." 

SbI  Pakchami. — Ftfth  lunar  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  monih 
Mdgka  {2nd  Fi^bruary.)  The  designation  Sri  indicates  the  bride  of 
Viah&u,  the  goddess  of  prosperity  and  abundance ;  and  the  text  quoted 
from  the  Samvatsara  Pradlpa,  in  the  Tithi  Tatwa,  confirms  the  iden- 
tification by  stating,  that  upon  this  day,  Lakshmi,  the  Goddess  of 
Fortune,  (who  is  also  the  bride  of  Vishhu,)  is  to  be  worshipped  with 
flowers,  perfumes,  food,  and  water :  probably  the  day  was  originally 
dedicated  to  her.  The  same  text,  however,  proceeds  to  direct,  that 
pensy  and  nk,  and  books,  should  be  reverenced  upon  this  day;  and 
that  a  festival  should  be  observed  in  honour  of  Saraswati,  the  goddess 
of  learning — Whence  it  is  inferred,  that  by  Sri,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
rubric,  Sfuraswati  also  is  intended,  especially  as  Sri  has  various 
significations,  one  of  which  may  be  Saraswati. 

Saraswati,  by  the  standard  mythological  authorities,  is  the  wife  of 
Brahmd,  and  the  goddess  presiding  over  letters  and  arts.  The  Vaish- 
navas  of  Bengal  have  a  popular  legend,  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
Vishiiu,  as  were  also  Lakshmi  and  Gangd.  The  ladies  disagreed, 
Saraswati,  like  the  other  prototype  of  learned  ladies,  Minerva,  being 
something  of  a  termagant,  and  Vishhu,  finding  that  one  wife  was  as 
much  as  even  a  god  could  manage,  transferred  Saraswati  to  Brahmd, 
and  Ganga  to  Siva,  and  contented  himself  with  Lakshmi  alone.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Saraswati  is  represented  as  of  a  white  colour, 
without  any  superfluity  of  limbs,  and  not  unfrequently  of  a  graceful 
figure  wearing  a  slender  crescent  on  her  brow,  and  sitting  on  a 
lotna. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  lunar  day  of  Mdgha,  the  whole  of  the 
pens  and  inkstands,  and  the  books,  if  not  too  numerous  and  bulky,  are 
collected — ^the  pens;  or  reeds,  cleaned,  the  inkstands  scoured,  and  the 
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booka,  wrapped  np  in  new  cloth,  are  arranged  upon  a  platform  or 
a  sheet,  and  are  strewn  oyer  with  flowers  and  blades  of  young  barley; 
no  flowers  except  white  are  to  be  offered.  Sometimes  these  are  tiie 
sole  objects  of  adoration ;  but  an  image  of  Saraswati  stands,  in  genenl, 
immediately  behind  them ;  or,  in  place  of  the  image,  a  water-jar;  a 
not  uncommon,  although  a  cnrious  substitute  for  a  god  or  a  goddesB, 
amongst  the  Hindus. 

After  performing  the  necessary  rites  of  ablution,  Saraswati  is  to  be 
meditated  upon,  and  invited  to  the  place  of  worship,  with  some  ineh 
mental  prayer  as  the  following :  ''May  the  glorious  goddess  of  speech, 
she  who  is  of  a  white  complexion  and  graceful  figure,  wearing  a  digit 
of  the  moon  upon  her  brow,  and  carrying  an  inkstand  and  a  pen  in 
her  lotus-like  hands, — may,  she,  sitting  on  her  lotus  throne,  be  present 
for  our  protection',  and  for  the  attainment  of  honours  and  weslth." 
Water  is  then  to  be  offered  for  the  washing  of  her  feet ;  food  for  her 
re^shment ;  flowers,  or  more  costly  articles,  as  pearls  and  jewels,  for 
her  decoration;  and  three  salutations  are  to  be  made  to  her  with  the 
mantra,  "  Reverence  to  Saraswati,  reverence  to  Bhadrak^lf ,  reverence 
to  the  Vedas,  to  the  Ved^ugas,  to  the  Veddnta,  and  to  all  seats  of 
learning*.*'     Of  other  mantras  addressed  to  her,  the  following  are 
given  in  the  Matsya  Pur^iia :  *'  As  Brahm^,  the  great  father  of  all 
never,  oh,  Saraswati!   lives  without  thee,  so  do  thou  ever  be  my 
benefEkctress."    Or,  ''  As  the  Vedas  and  all  inspired  writings,  as  all 
the  sciences  and  the  arts,  are  never,  oh,  goddess !  independent  of  thee; 
so,  by  thy  favour,  may  my  wishes  be  fulfilled.     "In  the  forms  of  tbj 
eight  impersonations,  Lakshmi,  Medhi,  Dhavd,  Pushti,  Grauri,  Tnshti, 
Prabhd,  and  Dhriti,  do  thou,  oh,  Saraswati  1  be  ever  my  protectress.** 
At  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  all  the  members  of  the  family  assemble 
and  make  their  prostrations — the  books,  the  pens,  and  ink,  having  an 
entire  holiday;  and  should  any  emergency  require  a  written  communi- 
cation on  the  day  dedicated  to  the  divinity  of  scholarship,  it  iB  done 
with  chalk  or  charcoal  upon  a  black  or  white  board. 

After  the  morning  ceremony,  the  boys  and  young  men  impair  to 
the  country  for  amusement  and  sport,  and  some  of  these  games  are  of 
a  very  European  character,  as  bat  and  ball,  and  a  kind  of  prisoner's 
base.  School-boys  also  used  to  consider  themselves  privileged,  on 
this  day,  to  rob  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  viUages,  but  this  privi- 
lege was  stoutly  opposed,  and  was  all  but  extinct  some  years  ago.  In 
the  evening  there  are  entertainments  according  to  the  means  of  the 
parties. 

*  Silrada  Tilaka.     Sir  W.  Jones  translates  this  prayer  somewhat  differently. 
*  Brahma  Purto'a. 
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The  regular  oelebration  of  ihis  fefitiyal  here  terminates,  hut  of  late 
yearB  a  supplementary  obeervance  forms  a  plea  for  a  second  day's 
holiday  in  Bengal  The  Bengalis  have  a  great  passion  for  throwing 
the  temporary  images  of  their  female  divinities  into  the  Ganges.  It 
is  a  rite  especially  appropriate  to  Dnrg^,  at  the  end  of  the  Durg& 
P(ij4;  but  it  has  been  extended  to  other  goddesses,  and  amongst  them, 
to  Saraswati,  at  this  season.  Accordingly,  on  the  sixth  lunar  day,  the 
image,  which  is  commonly  of  plastic  clay  painted,  is  conyeyed  in  pro- 
eession  to  the  riyer  side,  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  and  tossed  rather 
anoeremoniously  into  the  stream. 

There  are  some  remarkable  varieties  regarding  the  seasons  of  this 
festival  in  different  parts  of  India,  whether  it  be  considered  as  dedi- 
.  cated  to  Saraswati  or  to  Lakshml.  The  Sri  panchamf,  when  applied 
to  the  foimer,  is  observed  in  Hindustan  in  Aswin  (August-September)> 
and  when  to  the  latter,  in  Mdrgaelrsha  (October-November),  as  we 
shaU  have  future  occasion  to  notice,  or  the  present,  the  fifth  of  M&gha, 
k  held  to  be  the  proper  Sri  ponchami,  and  dedicated,  not  to  Saraswati, 
but  to  Lakshmf .  There  is,  however,  both  in  Upper  India  and  in  the 
Dekhin,  a  festival  on  the  fifiJi  of  the  light  half  of  M^ha,  which  is  no 
donbt  the  original  and  ancient  celebration,^the  Vasanta  Panchami,  or 
the  Yemal  feast  of  the  fifth  lunar  day  of  M^ha,  marking  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season  of  Spring,  and  corresponding,  curiously  enough, 
with  the  specific  date  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  Spring  in  the  Roman 
calendar,  the  fifth  of  the  ides  of  February. 

Quintns  ab  aquoreis  nitidum  jubar  eztnlit  annis, 
Lucifer,  et  primi  tempera  verii  emit. — ^Ovid,  II.,  149, 150. 

After  the  Vasanta  Panchami,  Kdma  the  god  of  love,  and  his 
bride  Rati,  pleasure,  are  to  be  worshipped  with  offerings  of  fruits  and 
fiowers*.  In  general  observance,  however,  Vishhu  and  Lakshmi  now 
take  their  places,  as  there  are  no  temples  to  K^adeva;  nor  indeed 
are  the  celebrations,  which  probably  once  occurred  at  this  season,  very 
particularly  observed.  The  day  is  retained  in  the  calendars,  and  con- 
stitutes a  nominal  fixed  point,  from  which  festivals,  which  become 
conspicuous  enough  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  are  still  said  to 
commence. 

1  Batf  is  personified  as  a  yomig  and  beautiful  female,  richly  attired  and 
deeorated,  dandng  and  playing  on  the  VinA;  and  K&ma  is  represented  as  a  youth 
ivith  eight  arms,  attended  by  four  nymphs, — Pleasure,  Afifection,  Passion,  and 
Power, — bearing  the  shell,  the  lotos,  a  bow  and  fiye  arrows,  and  a  banner  with  the 
Makaia, — a  figure  composed  of  a  goat  and  a  fish,  or,  as  before  mentioned,  the  sign 
Caprksonu 
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SItala'  SuABB'fui.'^Sixtk  lunar  day  of  the  tight  half  of  Mdgla 
{^rd  of  Fdmuiry,) — This  ceremony  is  of  a  strictly  private  character, 
and  is  limited  to  married  women  who  have  children.  The  object 
is,  in  the  present  day,  especially  to  protect  them  from  the  small- 
pox. The  obserrance,  however,  seems  to  have  had  originally  no 
such  specific  application,  but  to  have  been  intended  to  secure,  gene- 
rally, the  healthiness  of  infants,  by  the  propitiation  of  a  goddess, 
termed,  apparently  at  the  original  institution  of  this  rite,  Bhashtiii, 
but  now  more  commonly  Si  tali.  According  to  the  legend,  the  cere- 
mony was  instituted  by  King  Priyavrata)  in  gratitude  to  Sluishthi, 
for  restoring  his  dead  son,  Suvrata,  to  life'.  It  should  be  cele- 
brated on  the  sixth  day  of  the  light  fortnight  in  every  month,  bat 
this  frequent  repetition  of  it  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Shashthi  is 
said  to  be  so  named  because  she  is  a  sixth  part  of  the  goddeas 
Prakriti,  but  she  evidently  derives  her  name  from  the  day  of  the 
fortnight  of  which  she  is  a  personification.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Brahma,  and  wife  of  Kdrtikeya,  the  general  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and 
is  to  be  meditated  upon  as  a  female  dressed  in  red  garments,  riding  on  a 
peacock  and  holding  a  cook.  Sitald,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  means  cold, 
and  is  here  used  as  an  epithet,  in  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  occarioDal 
coolness  of  the  day  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  distinguished  from  the 
sixth  lunar  days  in  other  months.  The  word  seems  also  to  have  sug- 
gested the  principal  observance  on  this  occasion*  Cooking  on  this  day 
is  interdicted,  victuals  must  be  dressed  on  the  day  preceding^  and  on 
this  eaten  cold.  Images  of  Shashthi  are  rarely  made,  but  sometimes  a 
small  doll  represents  the  goddess,  or  she  is  typified  by  the  stone  on 
which  condiments  are  ground.  This  is  covered  with  a  yellow  cloth 
and  placed  upon  a  pktfonn ;  or  in  villages,  at  the  foot  of  the  Indian 
fig-tree.  Fruits  and  flowers  are  offered  to  it>  with  this  prayer,  ''  Oh, 
Shashthi !  as  thou  art  cold,  do  thou  preserve  my  children  in  health." 

The  worship  of  Sitala,  as  identical  with  Shashthi,  seems  to  be 
retained  only  in  Bengal.  In  Hindustan,  upon  this  day,  the  sun  is 
worshipped  with  fasting  and  prayers,  and  with  offerings  of  Akand  or 
Manddra  leaves,  whence  it  is  called  the  Mand&ra  Shashthi.  There  is, 
however,  a  Sitald  P6j&  on  the  eighth  of  the  dark  half  of  Chaitra  (or 
Phdlguna),  in  which  case  the  two  minor  goddesses  are  of  course 
distinct. 

Bha'skaba  Saptami. — Twenty-9econd  of  Mdgha,  sevefUh  day  of  the 
light  fortnight  (4<4  of  Fd)ruary), — This  day  is  in  an  especial  degree 
sacred  to  the  sun.    Abstinence  is  to  be  practised  on  the  day  preceding; 

1  From  the  Brahmli  Vaivartta  Pur&u'a.— Prakriti  Khaa'd'a,  s*  40. 
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%skd  in  the  morning  before  snnrise,  or  at  the  first  appearance  of  dawn, 
bathing  is  to  be  performed  until  sunrise ;  a  rigid  fast  is  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  day,  worship  is  to  be  offered  to  the  sun,  presents  are 
to  be  made  to  the  Brahmans,  and  in  the  evening  the  worshipper 
is  to  hold  a  family  feast;  one  of  the  observances  of  the  day  is 
abstinence  from  study,  neither  teacher  nor  scholar  being  allowed  to 
open  a  book. 

At  the  time  of  bathing,  certain  prayers  are  to  be  mentally  recited, 
daring  whi<^  the  bather  places  upon  his  head  a  pktter  holding  seven 
leaves  of  the  arka  pkmt  (calotropis  gigantea),  or  satavan  (asparagus 
xaoemoeus),  or  the  jujube,  or  a  little  oil  and  a  lighted  wick,  and  stirs 
the  water  around  him,  according  to  some,  with  a  piece  of  sugar-cane ; 
after  his  prayers,  he  removes  the  articles  from  his  head,  and  sets  the 
lamp  afloat  on  the  water.  He  then  makes  the  usual  libations  to  the 
Manes,  and  having  gone  home,  presents  food,  and  money,  and  clothes, 
according  to  his  means,  to  the  Brahmans.  One  of  the  formulsB  of 
meditation  given  is,  '^  Glory  to  thee,  who  art  a  form  of  Rudra,  to  the 
lord  of  Rasas,  to  Varuna,  oh  Hdrivdsa,  be  salutation  to  thee." 

The  K^Si  Khahda,  as  quoted  in  the  Kalpa  Druma,  gives  a  different 
prayer :  ''  Of  whatever  sin  committed  by  me  during  seven  lives,  may 
this  Mdkari  Saptomi  remove  both  the  sorrow  and  the  shame;  and 
whatever  sin  has  been  conmiitted  by  me  in  this  life,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  time,  whether  in  mind,  spirit,  or  body,  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly, may  every  such  sin,  involving  the  fruit  of  seven  diseases,  be 
effaced  by  this  bathing,  oh  thou  who  art  identical  with  the  sun,  do 
thou  efface  it,  oh  M^ar!  Saptaml !"  The  repetition  of  this  prayer 
porifies  a  person  from  all  sin,  and  the  whole  rite  is  considered  as 
securing  him  from  sickness  and  premature  decay. 

Afi  appears  from  these  latter  mantras,  the  day  is  also  termed 
MdkaH  Saptami,  the  seventh  lunar  day  of  the  sun  in  Capricomus.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  the  term  M^ari  is  rightly  understood,  even  by  the 
original  authorities.  Raghunandana  considers  it  to  designate  the 
whole  month  of  M^ha,  which,  regarded  as  a  solar  month,  should 
commence  with  the  sun's  entrance  into  the  sign.  There  may,  how- 
ever, be  something  more  in  it,  and  it  may  originally  have  been  iden- 
tical with  the  Uttardyaha,  when  the  sun  is  equally  an  especial  object 
of  adoration,  and  either  a  change  of  computation  depending  on  astro- 
nomical periods,  or  the  purpose  of  multiplying  festivals,  has  detached 
it  from  its  primitive  position. 

In  Upper  India,  the  day  is  also  called  Achala  Saptaml,  the  fixed 
or  immovable  seventh,  because  it  is  said  it  is  always  to  be  held  sacred. 
In  the  South  it  is  better  kuown  as  the  Ratha  Saptami,  or  Seventh  of 
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the  Chariot;  for  it  is  also  the  first  day  of  a  Manwantara,  or  period  of 
the  reign  of  a  Manu,  being  that  of  Vivaswat,  when  the  sun  comes 
abroad  in  a  new  carriage.  Agreeably  to  the  directions  given  in  the 
Kalpa  Tarn,  for  the  proper  observance  of  this  rite,  the  snn  should  be 
worshipped  in  his  own  temple— a  temple  it  would  now  be  difficult  to 
discover  in  any  part  of  India — with  prayers  and  offerings  upon  the 
sixth ;  daring  which  abstinence  is  to  be  practised,  and  at  night  the 
worshipper  is  to  sleep  on  the  ground.  He  is  to  bathe  and  fast  on  the 
seventh,  as  before  described,  but  he  is  also  to  construct  a  car  of  gold, 
or  silver,  or  wood,  with  horses  and  driver;  and  after  the  mid-day 
ablations,  to  decorate  it,  and  with  prayers  from  the  Vedas  invite  the 
sun  to  take  his  place  in  it.  Worship  is  then  to  be  addressed  to  the 
sun,  and  the  worshipper  is  to  prefer  whatever  desire  he  may  have 
formed,  which  the  sun  will  assuredly  grant  him.  The  night  is  to  be 
spent  with  music,  singing,  and  rejoicing,  and  in  the  morning  ablution 
is  to  be  repeated ;  presents  are  to  be  made  to  the  Brahmans,  and  the 
car  with  all  its  appurtenances  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Guru  or 
spiritual  preceptor.  This  is  probably  an  ancient  rite,  coeval  with  the 
development  of  the  institutions  of  the  Vedas. 

Various  other  appellations  are  specified  as  belonging  to  this  same 
lunar  day,  as  the  Jayantl  Saptami,  the  victorious  seventh ;  the  Maha 
Saptami,  the  great  seventh,  and  others;  but  the  characteristic  obser- 
vance is  the  same,  and  whatever  the  designation,  the  worship  of  the 
sun  is  the  prominent  ceremony  of  the  seventh  of  the  light  half  of 
M&gha. 

The  same  may  be  said,  however,  of  the  seventh  lunar  day  through- 
out the  year,  chiefly  of  one  seventh  in  each  fortnight,  that  of  the 
moon's  increase;  but  also  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  wane.  Besides 
which,  there  are  particular  sevenths  to  which  the  concurrence  of  other 
circumstances,  such  as  its  falling  on  a  Sunday,  or  when  the  moon 
enters  certain  mansions,  as  Rohint,  gives  extraordinary  sanctity,  and 
renders  the  worship  of  the  sun  more  than  usually  eflicacious.  The 
specification  of  the  days  of  the  week  by  the  names  of  the  seven 
planets,  is,  as  it  is  well  known,  familiar  to  the  Hindus.  The  origin  of 
this  arrangement  is  not  very  precisely  ascertained,  as  it  was  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  and  not  adopted  by  the  Romans  until  a  late  period.  It 
is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  but  upon  no 
very  sufficient  authority,  and  the  Hindus  appear  to  have,  at  least,  as 
good  a  title  as  any  other  people  to  the  invention'. 

^  It  haa  been  thought  that  Herodotus  allades  to  the  custom,  when  he  ofaeerves, 
lib.  ii.,  c.  82,  that  the  Egyptians  assign  their  months  and  days  to  different  deities. 
Pliny  also  has  an  obscure  intimation  that  the  soverdgnty  over  each  day  was  attri- 
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AdityarYdra^  Rayi-ydra,  or  Rabi^bar  in  the  barbarized  yernacnlar, 
Dies  SoliSy  or  Sunday,  is  one  of  eyery  seyen.  This  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  seyenth  Tithi  or  Innar  day,  bnt  a  sort  of  sanctity  is, 
or  at  least  was,  attached  eyen  to  Sunday,  and  hsting  on  it  was  con- 
sidered obligatory  or  meritorious'.  But  the  religious  Fasti  of  the 
Hindus  confine  their  instructions  to  the  Tithi,  and  declare,  that  who- 
eyer  worships  the  sun,  on  the  seyenth  day  of  the  moon's  increase,  with 
fiisting,  and  offerings  of  white  oblations,  as  white  flowers  and  the  like; 
sod  whoeyer  fasts  on  the  seyenth  of  the  moon's  wane,  and  offers  to  the 
sun  led  flowers  and  articles  of  a  red  colour,  is  purified  from  all 
iniquity  and  goes  after  death  to  the  solar  sphere*.  The  worship  of  the 
sun,  on  the  seyenth  of  the  dark  fortnight,  seems  to  haye  gone  out 
of  use,  but  that  on  the  seyenth  of  the  light  fortnight  is  strongly 
recommended  in  yarious  authorities,  beginning  with  this  seyenth  of 
Magha  and  continuing  throughout  the  year.  In  connexion  with  this 
obseryance,  different  modes  of  abstinence  are  enjoined  for  each 
succeeding  lunar  day,  such  as  taking,  during  the  day,  small  quan- 
tities only  of  milk,  or  ghee,  or  water,  or  acrid  leayes;  or  fasting 
wholly  from  sunset  on  the  sixth  till  after  morning  ablutions  on 
the  eighth;  thence  this  day  is  also  termed  Vidh&na  Saptami — ^the 
seventh  of  obseryance — as  being  the  first  of  the  series.  On  all 
these  occasions  Arghyas,  or  offerings,  are  presented  to  the  Sun; 
but  the  arghya,  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  him,  consists  of  eight 
articles.  These  slightly  yary  in  different  specifications,  but  they  are 
usually  water,  milk,  curds,  ghee,  sesamum  and  mustard  seeds,  grains  of 
rice,  and  the  blossom  of  the  k(isa  grass.  Perfumes  and  flowers,  espe- 
cially of  a  white  or  a  red  colour,  are  also  most  fit  to  be  presented  to 
the  sun,  according  to  some  authorities.  Gifts  of  fuel,  and  the  lighting 
of  a  large  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  seyenth  lunar  day  of  M^ha^ 


(rated  to  the  planets  in  the  order  of  their  reydatioii*  In  the  time  of  Dion  CaflBhia» 
or  in  the  beginnixig  of  the  third  oentuiy,  the  nomenclature  had  oome  into  general 
use,  and  he  is  the  authority  for  its  Egyptian  origin.  As  in  the  Latin  version, 
quod  auiem  dice  ad  septem  sidera  ilia,  quoe  planetaa  appellanmt,  referuntur  id  ab 
.£gyptua  institatam. — Lib.  38,  e.  18.  Christmannua,  a  modem  Latin  writer, 
(de  Ealendario  Romano,)  attributes  the  nomendaiure  to  the  Babyloniaiis :  Sane 
apad  R<Hnanoe  nulla  tunc  eiat  distinctio  temporia  in  hebdomades  dierum;  ea 
tainen  apud  Babylonioe  et  ^gyptioe  statim  a  regno  Nabonasari  in  usn  fait  cum 
septem  planetarum  nominibus  dies  septimanse  appellarentur.  He  does  not  give 
bis  anthoritieik  It  was  not  impofisibly  of  Chaldsoan  invention,  but  was  yery 
generally  diflbsed  throughout  the  East  at  a  remote  date. 

>  The  jaekall  declines  touching  the  sinewy  meshes  of  the  noose,  because  it  is 
Sunday. — Hitopadesa. 

*  Commentary  on  Tithi  Tatwa. 
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are  also  meritorious  acts.  The  following  are  two  other  prayera*  nsnal 
on  these  occasions^  in  which  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  number 
''Seven'*  makes  a  conspicaons  figure. 

Upon  presenting  the  Argfaa,  the  day  itself,  personified  as  a 
goddess,  is  thus  addressed ;  ''  Mother  of  all  creatures,  Saptami !  who 
art  one  with  the  lord  of  the  seven  coursers  and  the  seven  mystic 
words,  glory  to  thee  in  the  sphere  of  the  sun ;"  and  on  prostration 
before  the  sun  or  his  image,  the  worshipper  utters,  ''Glory  to  thee, 
who  delighteet  in  the  chariot  drawn  by  seven  steeds,  the  illuminator  of 
the  seven  worlds;  glory  to  thee  on  the  seventh  lunar  day — the  infinite, 
the  creator  P'  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  inferring,  fiH>m  the  general 
character  of  the  prayers  and  observances,  and  the  sanctity  evidently 
attached  to  a  recurring  seventh  day,  some  connexion  with  the  sabbath, 
or  seventh,  of  the  Hebrew  Heptameron. 

Bhishma'shtami. — TwerUy-ihird  of  Mdgha,  eighth  lunar  day  oftht 
light  half  {7th  Febmary.) — This  is  a  festival  which,  at  first  sight, 
appears  to  be  of  special  and  traditional  origin,  but  which  has,  probably, 
its  source  in  the  primitive  institutes  of  the  Hindus,  of  which  the  worship 
of  the  Pitris,  the  patriarchs  or  progenitors,  the  Dii  Manes,  constituted 
an  important  element.  According  to  the  Tithi  Tatwa,  this  day  is  dedi- 
cated to  Bhishma,  the  son  of  Gangd,  and  great  uncle  of  the  Pandava 
and  Kaurava  princes;  who  was  killed  in  the  course  of  the  great  war, 
and  dying  childless  left  no  descendant  in  the  direct  line,  on  whom  it 
was  incumbent  to  ofier  him  obsequial  honours.  In  order  to  supply  this 
defect,  persons  in  general  are  enjoined  to  make  libations  of  water  on 
this  day  to  his  spirit,  and  to  ofier  him  sesamum  seeds  and  boiled  rioe. 
The  act  expiates  the  sins  of  a  whole  year :  one  of  its  peculiarities  is, 
that  it  is  to  be  observed  by  persons  of  all  the  four  original  castee, 
according  to  a  text  of  Dhavala,  an  ancient  lawgiver,  quoted  by 
Raghunandana,  "Oh,  twice-born!  persons  of  all  the  Varhas  should  on 
the  eighth  lunar  day  offer  water,  sesamum  seeds,  and  rice,  to  Bhishma. 
If  a  Brahman,  or  man  of  any  other  caste,  omit  to  make  such  offerings, 
the  merit  of  his  good  deeds  during  the  preceding  year  is  annulled." 
According  to  a  different  reading  of  the  text,  however,  it  should  be 
rendered:  "Let  all  the  twice>bom  castes  make  the  oblations."  This 
excludes  Sfidras,  but  extends  the  duty  to  the  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas 
as  well  as  Brahmans.  The  intention  of  the  rite,  as  now  understood,  is 
expressed  in  the  formuhe  uttered  at  the  time  of  presenting  the  offer- 
ings ;  "  I  present  this  water  to  the  childless  hero  Bhishma,  of  the  raoe 
of  Vydghrapada,  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Sankriti.  May  Bhishma, 
^  From  the  Narafiinha  Purin'a. 
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tbe  son  of  Santanu,  the  cfpeaker  of  trnth  and  subjugator  of  his  pas- 
sioDS,  obtain  by  this  water  the  oblations  due  by  sons  and  grandsons." 
The  Gomple  nature  of  the  offerings  which  are  sufficient  on  such  occa- 
sion^ water  and  sesamum  seeds^  justifies  the  remark  made  by  Ovid 
on  the  Feralia,  that  the  Manes  are  easily  satisfied^ — Parva  petnut 
manes. 

The  observance  of  this  ceremony  is  almost  obsolete  in  Bengal,  and 
in  the  principal  authorities  of  Hindustan  it  is  not  noticed.  The 
Bhavishyoitara  Purina  has  a  Bhishma  panchakam, — a  solemn  rite 
which  begins  on  the  1 1th  of  Kdrtik  (light  half),  and  continues  to  the 
ISth,  which  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  Feralia,  being  a 
period  of  mortification  and  fasting,  and  expiatory  of  sin,  which  is 
worshipped  in  an  effigy  made  for  the  occasion,  placed  upon  a  measure 
of  sesamum,  and  invoked  by  the  appellations  of  Dharmsr-raja  or 
Yama,  the  judge  of  the  dead.  The  ceremony  is  said  to  have  been 
ordained  by  Bhishma,  when  mortally  wounded,  and  is  to  be  practised 
by  all  castes,  and  even  by  women.  The  rite  is  not  found,  however,  in 
any  of  the  calendars,  and  it  is  probably  an  expiring  relique  of  th6 
QDce  general  and  public  worship  of  the  Manes. 

BnAiMYEKA'DAil-^Bleventh  lunar  day  of  the  light  half  of  Mdgha 
{IQth  Febrttary,) — This  is  also  a  festival  of  traditional  origin,  said  ix> 
have  been  first  observed  by  Bhima,  one  of  the  P^du  princes,  in  honour 
of  Vishfm^  according  to  the  instructions  of  Vdsudeva.  Every  eleventh 
lunar  day,  it  may  be  observed,  is  held  in  extravagant  veneration  by 
the  Hindus,  but  more  particularly  by  the  Vaishhavas.  Fasting  on  the 
eleventh  is  declared  to  be  equally  efficacious  with  a  thousand  al- 
wamedhas,  and  eating  during  its  continuance  as  heinous  a  sin  as 
parricide,  or  the  murder  of  a  spiritual  teacher.  This  extravagance 
demonstrates  its  sectarian  character,  and  consequently  its  more  modem 
origin.  The  notion  may  have  grown,  however,  out  of  particular 
appropriations  of  the  lunar  day,  when  the  eleventh  was  set  apart,  as  in 
tlie  present  case,  to  the  adoration  of  Vishhu. 

According  to  the  ritual,  the  worshipper  on  this  occasion  is  to  fast 
on  the  tenth,  and  bathe  at  sunset.  He  is  to  bathe  at  dawn  on  the 
eieventii,  and  having  previously  constructed  a  temporary  temple  in 
the  oonit-yurd  of  his  house,  he  is  to  cause  burnt-offerings  to  be  made 
to  Pumshottama  and  other  forms  of  Vishhu,  by  Brahmans  acquainted 
with  the  Vedas;  he  himself  going  through  a  rather  complicated  series 
of  prayers  and  gesticulations.  There  is  no  image  of  Vishiiu,  and  he 
is  invoked  by  formulse  derived  from  the  Vedas.  The  worshipper 
observes  a  strict  fast  throughout  the  day,  and  keeps  a  vigil  at  night 
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with  maao  and  ainging.  On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  he  < 
the  BrahmanB  with  presents,  bathes,  uid  then  takes  a  meal,  ci  which 
flesh  forms  no  part  The  performance  of  this  ceremony  expiates  the 
sin  incnired  by  omission  of  any  of  the  prescribed  &stB  dniing  the 
preceding  twelremonth. 

Some  differences  of  date  and  nomenclature  occur,  in  various  antho- 
rities,  regarding  this  day.  The  Kalpa  Dmma  calls  it  Jay^  but  enjoins 
fasting  and  watching,  and  the  worship  of  Vishhu;  and  attributes  to  it 
the  same  expiatory  efficacy,  calling  it  the  purifier,  the  destroyer  of 
sin,  the  bestower  of  all  desires,  and  the  grantor  of  emancipation  to 
mankind. — PavitrA,  pdpahantri  cha,  k^bnadd,  mokshadil,  nrin^m.  The 
same  work,  however,  has  a  day  named  from  Bhlma,  and  refers  to  tbe 
same  legend  for  its  origin;  but  it  places  it  on  the  following  day,  as 
Bhima  dwidaii.  The  Bhavishyottara  Pur&ha  also  removes  the  day 
to  the  twelfth,  and  tells  a  different  story  to  account  for  it,  describing 
it  as  taught  by  the  sage  Pnlastya  to  King  Bhima,  the  feither  of  Danur 
yanti,  in  reply  to  his  anxious  inquiry  how  sin  was  to  be  efficaciously 
expiated.  Like  the  preceding,  its  ettence  is  the  domestic  worship  <tf 
Vishhu,  with  the  Homa  or  oblations  to  fire,  and  ceremonies  and  prayeis 
of  Vaidika  origin.  One  part  of  the  ceremony  consists  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  sort  of  shower-bath  to  the  institutor  of  the  rite,  as 
towards  evening  water  is  dropped  upon  his  head  from  a  perforated 
vessel,  whilst  he  sits  meditating  upon  Vishhu.  The  evening  is  to  be 
spent  in  music  and  singing,  and  the  reading  of  the  Harivansa^  or 
S^nti  parva  of  the  Mah^bhdrata.  The  ceremony  expiates  all  possible 
wickedness.  The  rite  is  held  in  little  esteem,  and  is  evidently  com- 
pounded of  the  observances  of  various  eras, — all  of  which  are  equally 
little  understood, — although  the  compound  is  manifestly  of  a  purifi- 
catory or  expiatory  character. 

Shat  TiLA  Da'nam. — Twenty-aeventh  MdghOj  twelfth  day  of  the  light 
half  {Wth  Fthruary). — This  may  be  considered  as  in  some  sort  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Bhaimyek^dasi,  and  is  intended  for  the  same  object 
— ^the  removal  or  expiation  of  sin.  As  the  name  implies,  six  different 
acts  are  to  be  performed,  in  all  which  Tila  or  sesamum  seeds,  are  an 
essential  ingredient.  The  person  who  observes  the  rite  is  to  bathe  in 
water  in  which  they  have  been  steeped-^to  anoint  himself  with  a  paste 
made  of  them — to  offer  them  with  clarified  butter  upon  fire-^to 
present  them  with  water  to  the  nuines  of  his  ancestors — ^to  eat  them— > 
to  give  them  away.  The  consequences  of  so  doing  are  purification 
from  sin,  exemption  from  sickness  and  misfortune,  and  a  sojourn  in 
Indra's  heaven  for  thousands  of  years.     According  to  the  Bhihma 
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PuhUia,  Ysma,  the  deity  of  the  infernal  regions,  created  Sesamnm 
after  long  and  arduons  penance  npon  this  day,  whence  its  sanctity. 
The  same  title  and  the  same  virtnes  are  sometimes  attrlbnted  also  to 
the  twelfth  of  the  dark  fortnight  of  the  month,  as  was  explained  by 
Agastya  to  Dattatreya,  when  he  asked  by  what  means  the  effects  of 
sin  would  be  obviated,  and  sinners  saved  from  hell  without  great 
effort  or  munificent  donations^  The  ceremonies  to  be  performed 
with  Tila  seeds  are  the  easy  means  of  accomplishing  the  object.  The 
importance  attached  to  the  use  of  Sesamum  in  most  of  the  offerings, 
but  especially  in  those  to  the  Manes,  is  very  remarkable  and  not  very 
explicable.  The  legend  of  their  being  generated  by  Yama  is  rather 
the  consequence  than  the  cause  of  such  appropriation.  Sesamum  seeds 
did  form  an  ingredient  in  the  offerings  of  the  Greeks,  but  not  with  the 
same  frequency,  nor  apparently  with  the  same  object.  Cakes  of 
sesamum  were  distributed  by  them  at  marriages,  as  the  grains  were 
considered  typical  of  fertility.  Perhaps  some  such  opinion  may  have 
prevailed  amongst  the  Hindus,  and  hence  ^heir  use  in  obsequial 
offerings,  the  great  end  of  which  is  not  mer^|y  the  satisfaction  of 
the  dead,  but  the  perpetuation  of  progeny,  and  4he  prosperity  of  the 
living.  i 

Another  festival  is  observed  on  this  day,  IfNtonlie  parts  of  India,  in 
honour  of  Vishhu,  as  the  Vardha,  his  d^a6eni  as  alioar  to  lift  up  the 
earth  from  beneath  the  waters,  beisg  siflf^posed  to  havl^  occurred  on  this 
dayj  hence  it  is  termed  also  thts^Vardha  Dwddasi.        ( 

YvQA'DYA^-^TMriiidh  Mdgha,Jtfteenth  day,  light  hcfif,  or  fall  moon 
of  Mdgha  (14^t  February.) — Bathing  and  fisutlng,  ami  the  offering 
of  sesamum  seeds  to  the  Manes,  are  enjoined  on  thcf  full  moon  of 
Migha^  and  it  is  also  held  in  additional  honour  as  the  Ibuniversary  of 
the  commencement  of  the  Kali  Yug,  or  present  age  of  d^e  world,  the 
age  of  impurity.  According  to  some  authorities  the  aniy  versaries  of 
the  Yugas  occur  not  on  the  days  of  opposition,  or  full  ni^on,  but  on 
those  of  conjunction  or  new  moon,  and  this  is  more  consoi^t  to  the 
character  of  the  rites  principally  practised,  as  bathing  and]  libations 
of  water  and  sesamum  to  the  Dii  Manes.  Thus  the  Vishhut  Purd&a 
observes,  the  fifteenth  of  M^ha  in  the  dark  fortnight  is  one  of  jthe  days 
called  by  ancient  teachers,  the  Anniversaries  of  the  first  day  o^  a  Yuga 
or  Age,  and  are  esteemed  most  sacred ;  on  these  days  water  milled  with 
wsamum  seeds  should  be  regularly  presented  to  the  progeni4>rs  of 
mankind;  and  again,  the  Pitris  are  described  as  saying,  ''After  Uuring 
T^sceiyed  satisfaction  for  a  twelvemonth  we  shall  further  derive  it  j 

>  KalpaDmnuu 
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libations  offered  by  our  deeoendiuits  at  some  holy  place  at  the  end  of 
the  dark  fortnight  of  M^ha." 

Sa'ka'shtamI. — Ninth  of  the  solar  month  Phdlguna;  Eighth  dm/ 
of  lunar  month  Phdlguna,  dark  half  {22nd  February). — This  is 
another  of  the  eighth  lunar  days  dedicated  to  the  Manes^  when 
their  worship  is  to  be  performed  with  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
bathing  and  abstinence,  and  offerings  to  the  ViswadeTas  or  uniyersal 
gods.  On  this  occasion  the  offerings  presented  to  the  Pitris  are,  as  the 
name  imports,  restricted  to  vegetable  substances,  Sdka  signifying  any 
potherb. 

Vuataika'dasI. — Eleventh  Phdlguna,  dark  half  (24<A  Fd^ruary). 
— A  celebration  little  known  or  observed.  A  water  jar,  decorated 
with  the  emblems  of  Vishhu,  and  considered  as  a  type  of  him,  is 
worshipped  with  the  usual  oblations ;  bathing  in  the  morning  and  a 
vigil  at  night  are  to  be  observed.  This  is  considered  as  a  purificatory 
ceremony,  first  performdd  by  lUma  to  secure  his  passage  across  the 
ocean  to  Lankd:  according  to  the  authority,  the  Skanda  Purana, 
quoted  by  the  KaJpdi  Druma,  it  is  an  old  ceremony  of  a  purificatoiy 
tendency,  removing  a!  \and  conducing  to  virtue. 

Before  taking  kM^^  the  period  which  has  been  latterly  described, 
and  which  corr^iponds  Mvith  the  greater  portion  of  the  month  of 
February,  it  is  ipipossible  not  <^>a  struck  with  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  ceremonies.  From  the  time  cf  the  Vasanta  panchami,  which 
ushers  in  the  luring  with  indications  bi  ^^ajjjvity,  all  the  observances 
partake  mora)or  less  of  a  lustral  or  purificiatory  purport;  some  of 
them  have  noV)ther  aim  than  the  expiation  of  sin,  whilst  this  in  others 
is  mixed  up  with  the  worship  of  the  Manes.  Purification  from,  or 
expiation  of  wSickedness  is,  however,  the  predominating  design  of  the 
ceremonies;  ii,nd  ablution  and  fasting,  and  abstinence  of  all  kinds 
are  the  pracl4bes  considered  essential  to  the  attainment  of  this  object 
Such  are  th|S  chief  intentions  of  the  Makara  Saptami,  Bhishm^shtami, 
Bhaimyek^idasl,  Shat-tila  dimam,  Yugddya,  and  Sikdshtami,  all  occur- 
ring witbiu  this  interval.  Now  the  spirit  of  the  time  is  precisely  thai 
which  sharked  a  great  part  of  the  month  of  February  among  the 
Romans,,  and  the  name  of  the  month  itself  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  its  ^dedication  by  Numa  to  Februus,  the  god  of  lustrations,  for  in 
that  m^onth  it  was  necessary  to  purify  the  city  and  pay  to  the  Bii 
Manes^  the  oblations  that  were  their  due :  "  Nomen  habet  a  Februo 
deo  ^ustrationum  cui  a  Numa  erat  dicatus.  Lustrari  autem  eo  mease 
civi^ji^atem  necesse  erat ;  quo  statuit  ut  justa  Diis  manibus  solverentur^." 
/  >  Macrobiiu,  Saturn.  1.  13. 
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Aooording  to  some,  the  name  is  derived  from  the  verb  "  februor,**  to  be 
eleansed  or  purified.  The  connexion  between  lustrations  and  obse- 
quial rites  is  another  analogy,  and  consonantly  with  this  opinion,  the 
Feralia,  or  worship  of  the  manes  were  celebrated  for  several  days  in 
February,  ending  with  the  17th,  or  according  to  some  with  the  2drd. 
The  month  was  thence  called  also  the  Feralis  Mensis.  This  similarity 
of  time  and  of  purposes  can  scarcely  have  been  accidental,  and  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Feralia  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Sriuidha  of  the  Hindus,  the  worship  of  the  Pitris  and  of  the  Manes, 
have  a  common  character  and  had  a  common  origin. 

Sivara'tbI. — Fourteenth  of  the  Itmar  month  Phdlguna;  dark  half, 
(27<A  Fd/ruary). — This,  in  the  estimation  of  the  followers  ^  Siva^ 
is  the  most  sacred  of  all  their  observances,  expiating  all  ilhs,  and 
securing  the  attainment  of  all  desires  during  life,  and  union  M^th  Siva 
or  final  emancipation  after  death.  The  ceremony  is  said  to  l^ve  been 
enjoined  by  Siva  himself,  who  declared  to  his  wife  Umd,  that  the  four- 
teenth of  Pfaiilgnna,  if  observed  in  honour  of  him,  should  be  destructive 
of  the  consequences  of  all  sin,  and  should  confer  final  liberation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Isdna  Sanhit^  it  was  on  this  day  that  Siva  firr/b  mani- 
fested himself  as  a  marvellous  and  interminable  Linga,  to  confound  the 
pretensions  of  both  Brahmd  and  Vishiiu,  who  were  disputingj^hich 
was  the  greater  divinity.  To  decide  the  quarrel,  they  agreed  !^t  he 
should  be  acknowledged  the  greater,  who  should  first  ascertcfn  the 
limits  of  the  extraordinary  object  which  appeared  of  a  sudden  i!yfore 
them.  Setting  off  in  opposite  directions,  Vishiiu  undertook  to  yeach 
the  base,  Brahm^  the  summit;  but  after  some  thousand  years  <if  the 
gods  spent  in  the  attempt,  the  end  seemed  to  be  as  remote  as  evoa  and 
both  returned  discomfited  and  humiliated,  and  confessed  tho^vast 
superiority  of  Siva.  The  legend  seems  to  typify  the  exaltation  o^  the 
Saiva  worship  over  that  of  Vishhu  and  Brahmi,  an  event  whicJ^ 
doubt  at  one  time  took  place. 

There  is  some  difference  of  practice  in  respect  to  the  day  on  whi<(h 
this  festiyaJ  is  observed;   according  to  some  authorities,  it  is  helc 
on  the  fourteenth  of  the  dark  half  of  M&gha,  according  to  others  on 
the  fourteenth  of  that  of  Phdlguna;  but  this  is  a  mere  nominal  dii 
ference,  arising  from  the  modes  of  reckoning  the  beginning  of  thi 
month  £rom  the  new  or  the  full  moon.     Another  difference,  which  iij 
lees  easily  adjusted,  is  that  of  date;  some  considering  the  festival  as^, 
properly  commencing  on  the  thirteenth  instead  of  the  fourteenth;    < 
which  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  South,  according  to  the  published     \ 
calendars.     This  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
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ceremony  being  observed  bj  night,  as  the  name  of  Sivardtri  denote^ 
and  of  a  rariet  j  in  the  apportionment  of  the  hours  of  the  night  to  the 
series  of  observances.  According  to  some,  the  ceremony  shoold  begin 
on  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth  Tithi,  or  Innar  day,  if  it  extends  to 
four  hoars  after  sunset;  according  to  others,  it  should  begin  on  which- 
ever of  the  two  tithis  or  Innar  days  comprises  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  hours  of  the  night;  according  to  some,  it  should  be  held  on  the 
Tithi,  which  comprises  both  evening  twilight,  and  midnight;  and  ac- 
cording to  others,  that  which  includes  midnight  without  the  evening. 
These  are  knotty  points,  which  are  not  very  intelligible  without 
reference  to  an  aknanac,  but  they  are  not  the  lees  important  in  the 
eyes  of  the  worshippers  of  Siva.  When  the  Tithi  coincideB  with  the 
solar  diEiy,  or  lasts  from  sunrise  to  sunrise,  it  is  called  Suddha^  or  pure^ 
and  theLrite  begins  with  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  and  closes  on 
the  morning  of  the  fifteenth. 

The^hree  essential  observances  are  hiBting  during  the  whole  Tithi, 
or  luna(  day,  and  holding  a  vigil  and  worshipping  the  Linga  during 
the  nigut ;  but  the  ritual  is  loaded  with  a  vast  number  of  directiona, 
not  onJfy  for  the  presentation  of  offerings  of  various  kinds  to  the  Linga, 
but  foxN  gesticulations  to  be  employed,  and  prayers  to  be  addressed  to 
various  subordinate  divinities  connected  with  Siva^  and  to  Siva  himself 
in  a  iwiety  of  forms.  After  bathing  in  the  morning,  the  worshipper 
reciteif  his  Sankalpa,  or  pledges  himself  to  celebrate  the  worship.  He 
repeals  the  ablution  in  the  evening,  and  going  afterwards  to  a  temple 
of  ^Va,  renews  his  pledge,  saying,  "  I  will  perform  the  worship  of 
Sivaj^in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  all  my  wishes,  of  obtaining  long  life;, 
and  progeny,  and  wealth,  and  for  the  expiation  of  all  sins  of  whatever 
dye  C  may  have  committed  during  the  past  year,  open  or  secret, 
knoT^n^y  or  unknowingly,  in  thought,  or  act,  or  speech."  He  then 
scat^Brs  mustard-seed  with  special  mantras,  and  offers  an  aigha;  after 
whi^h  he  goes  through  the  mdtrika  nydsa, — a  set  of  gesticulations 
acpompanied  by  short  mystical  prayers,  consisting  chiefly  of  unmeaning 
^[^llables,  preceded  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet :  as,  A-kam,  A'-srin, 
lalutation  to  the  thumb;  I-chan,  I'-srin,  salutation  to  the  forefinger; 
P-stan,  IT-stiim,  salutation  to  the  middle  finger;  and  so  on,  going 
trough  the  whole  of  the  alphabet  with  a  salutation,  or  namask^,  to 
^  many  parts  of  the  body,  touching  each  in  succession,  and  adding,  as 
)he  Mantras  proceed,  names  of  the  Mdtris,  female  Saktis,  or  energies 
r  of  Siva,  who,  by  virtue  of  these  incantations,  are  supposed  to  take  up 
I  their  abode  for  the  time  in  the  different  members  of  the  worshipper. 
Other  objects  are  supposed  to  be  effected  by  similar  means ;  impediments 
are  obviated  by  stamping  thrice,  and  repeating  as  often  the  Mantra 
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"Hoan^  to  tbe  weapon,  phat;*'  next,  witli  the  same  mantra,  and  by 
thrioe  snapping  the  finger,  the  ten  quarters  of  the  sphere,  or  universal 
spaee,  are  aggregated  in  the  Linga ;  and  the  purification  of  ail  beings 
is  to  be  effected  by  thrice  dapping  the  hands  together,  and  uttering  the 
same  Mantra  each  time.  The  repetition  of  ny^Lsa,  or  touching  parts 
of  the  body  whilst  repeating  mystical  ejaculations,  accompanies  every 
offering  made  to  the  Linga,  as  fruits,  flowers,  incense,  lights,  and  the 
Hke,  during  the  whole  ceremony. 

When  the  rite  is  performed,  as  it  most  usually  is,  in  the  performer's 
own  residence,  a  Linga»  if  not  already  set  up,  is  consecrated  for  the 
purpose;  and  this  is  to  be  propitiated  with  different  articles  in  each 
watch  of  the  night  on  which  the  vigil  is  held.  In  the  first  watch,  it  is 
to  be  bathed  with  milk,  the  worshipper,  or  the  Brahman  employed  by 
him,  uttering  the  Mantra  "Honn — ^reverence  to  Isina.**  An  offering  is 
then  made  with  the  prayer:  '^Devoutly  engaging  in  thy  worship,  oh, 
lawara,  and  in  repeating  thy  names,  I  celebrate  the  Sivardtri  rite 
according  to  rule,  do  thou  accept  this  offering !"  Incense,  fruits,  flowers, 
and  articles  of  food,  as  boiled  rice,  or  sometimes  even  dressed  flesh  are 
offered  with  the  customary  prostration,  and  with  the  repetition  of  other 
Mantras. 

A  similar  course  is  followed  in  the  other  three  periods,  with  a  modi^ 
fication  of  the  formulsB,  and  the  articles  used  to  bathe  the  Linga  with 
Then  in  the  second,  it  is  bathed  with  curds,  with  the  Mantra  ^'  Houn 
—reverence  to  Aghora;"  and  the  mantra  of  the  Argha  is  ^'Rever- 
ence to  the  holy  Siva,  the  destroyer  of  all  sins;  I  offer  this  Argha  at 
the  Sivardtri,  do  thou  with  Umd  be  propitious.*'  In  the  third,  the 
bathing  is  performed  with  ghee,  with  the  Mantra  ''  Houn,  reverence  to 
Vdmadeva;"  and  the  Argha-mantra  is,  ''I  am  consumed  by  pain, 
poverty,  and  sorrow:  oh  Lord  of  Pdrvali,  do  thou,  oh  beloved  of 
Umd,  accept  the  Argha  I  present  thee  on  this  Sivardtri!"  In  the 
fbnrth  watch  the  Linga  is  bathed  with  honey,  with  the  Mantra  "Houn, 
reverence  to  Sadyajdta;"  and  the  Argha<prayer  is,  ''Oh,  Sankara! 
take  away  the  many  sins  committed  by  me,  accept,  beloved  of  Umd, 
the  obhition  I  present  thee  on  this  the  night  of  Siva."  At  the 
end  of  the  watch,  or  daylight,  the  ceremony  is  to  be  concluded  with 
thenM^cai  mantra,  ''Sivdya  nama,"  and  some  such  prayers  as  these; 
''Through  thy  &vour,  oh  Ifiwara!  this  rite  is  completed  without 
impediment;  oh  look  with  fiivour,  oh  lord  of  the  universe,  Hara^ 
sovereign  of  the  three  worlds,  on  what  I  have  this  day  done,  which  is 
holy  and  dedicated  to  Rudra!  Through  thy  grace  has  this  rite  been 
accomplished.  Be  propitious  to  me,  oh,  thou  most  glorious!  Grant  to 
me  increase  of  affluence :  merely  by  beholding  thee  I  am  assuredly  sancti- 
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fied."  Oblations  to  fire  are  then  to  be  made,  and  the  eereniony  con- 
eindes  with  further  offerings  to  the  Linga,  and  with  the  Mantra^  "By 
this  rite  may  Sankara  be  propitiated,  and  coming  hither,  bestow  the 
eye  of  knowledge  on  him  who  is  burnt  up  by  the  anguish  of  worldly 
existence."  Brahmans  are  to  be  entertained,  and  presents  are  to  he 
made  to  them  by  the  master  of  the  house  and  his  &mjly  holding  a 
feast. 

Those  modes  of  adoration  which  are  at  all  times  addressed  to  the 
different  forms  of  Siva,  and  those  articles  which  are  peculiarly  enjoined 
to  be  presented  to  the  Linga,  form,  of  course,  part  of  the  observances 
of  the  Sivar^tri.  Amongst  the  forms  is  the  Japa,  or  muttered  reci- 
tation of  his  different  names  as  the  worshipper  turns  between  his 
fingers  the  beads  of  a  rosary,  made  of  the  seeds  of  the  Rudrdksh% 
or  Eleocarpus.  The  fullest  string  contains  one  hundred  and  eight 
beads,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a  separate  appellation,  as  Siva, 
Rudra,  Hara,  Sankara,  liwara,  Mahe^wara,  Siilapini,  Pasupati,  and 
others.  Amongst  the  latter,  are  certain  leaves  and  flowers,  and 
fruits,  and  especially  those  of  the  bel-tree,  as  in  the  text — ^'The 
Vilwa  is  the  grantor  of  all  desires,  the  remover  of  poverty;  there 
is  nothing  with  which  Sankara  is  more  gratified  than  with  the 
leaf  of  the  Vilwa."  The  flower  of  the  Datura  is  another  of  his 
&vourites,  and  a  single  presentation  of  it  to  a  Linga  is  said  to  secure 
equal  recompense  as  the  gift  of  a  hundred  thousand  cows.  At  the 
Sivar^tri  worship,  the  Linga  may  be  crowned  with  a  ohaplet  of 
Ketaki  flowers,  but  only  on  this  occasion.  According  to  the  legend,  a 
Ketaki  blossom  fell  from  the  top  of  the  miraculous  Siva-linga,  already 
alluded  to  as  having  appeared  to  Brahm^  and  Vishhu,  and  being 
appealed  to  by  the  former,  falsely  affirmed  that  Brahmi  had  taken  it 
from  the  summit  of  the  Linga.  Vishnu,  knowing  this  to  be  untme;, 
pronounced  an  imprecation  upon  the  flower,  that  it  should  never  more 
be  offered  to  Siva.  He  was  moved,  however,  by  the  penitence  of  the 
flower,  so  far  to  remit  the  penalty,  as  to  allow  its  decorating  the  Linga 
worshipped  at  the  Sivardtri  p6jd. 

The  worship  of  Sira  at  this  season  is  permitted  to  all  castes,  even 
to  Chdndalas,  and  to  women,  and  the  use  of  the  Mantras  seems  to  be 
allowed  to  them;  the  only  exception  being  the  mystical  syllable 
^'Om."  This  they  are  not  to  utter;  but  they  may  go  through  the 
acts  of  worship  with  the  prayer  '*  Sivdya  nama."  The  same  rewards 
attend  their  performance  of  it  with  faith,  elevation  to  the  sphere  of 
Siva,  identification  with  him  and  freedom  from  future  birth,  and  these 
benefits  accrue  even  though  the  rite  be  observed  unintentionally  and 
unwittingly,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  legend  of  a  forester  which  is  related 
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in  the  second  part  of  the  Siva  PnrdAa,  ch.  xxxiy.  Being  benighted  in 
the  woods  on  the  Sivardtri,  the  forester  took  shelter  in  a  Vilwa- 
tree.  Here  he  was  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  wakefulness  by  dread 
of  a  tiger  prowling  round  the  foot  of  the  tree.  He  therefore  observed, 
^ough  oompulsorily,  the  Jdgaraha  or  vigil.  The  forester  had  nothing 
with  him  to  eat,  consequently  he  held  the  fast.  Casting  down  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  to  frighten  the  tiger,  some  of  them  fell  upon  a 
deserted  Linga  near  the  spot,  and  thus  he  made  the  prescribed  offering. 
On  the  ensuing  morning  the  forester  fell  a  prey  to  the  tiger,  but  such 
was  the  fruit  of  his  involuntary  observance  of  the  rites  of  the  Siva- 
r&tri,  that  when  the  messengers  of  Yama  came  to  take  his  spirit  to  the 
infernal  regions  they  were  opposed  by  the  messengers  of  Siva,  who 
eidisted  bim  in  their  ranks,  and  carried  him  off  in  triumph  to  the 
heaven  of  their  master. 

Notwithstanding  the  routed  sanctity  of  the  Sivardtri,  it  is  evi- 
dently of  seotarial  and  comparatively  modem,  as  well  as  merely  local 
institution,  and  oonsequently  offers  no  points  of  analogy  to  the  practices 
of  antiqaity.  It  is  said  in  the  Kalpa  Druma^  that  two  of  the  mantras 
are  £rom  the  Rig  veda^  but  they  are  not  cited,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  any  of  the  Vedas  recognise  any  such  worship  of  Siva. 
The  great  authorities  for  it  are  the  Purd^ajB  and  the  Tantras;  the 
former — ^the  Siva^  Linga,  Padma,  Matsya,  and  Vdyu,  are  quoted 
chiefly  for  the  general  enunciations  of  the  efficacy  of  the  rite  and  the 
great  rewards  attending  its  performance :  the  latter  for  the  mantras : 
the  use  of  mystical  formula,  of  mysterious  letters  and  syllables,  and 
the  practice  of  the  Nydsa  and  other  absurd  gesticulations  being  derived 
mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  them,  as  the  I4dna  Sanhit^  the  Siva 
Bahasya^  the  Rudra  Ydmala,  Mantra-Mahodadhi,  and  other  Tdntrika 
worioi.  The  age  of  these  compositions  is  unquestionably  not  very 
remote,  and  the  ceremonies  for  which  they  are  the  only  authorities, 
can  have  no  okim  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  primitive  system. 
This  does  not  impair  the  popularity  of  the  rite,  and  the  importance 
attached  to  it  is  evidenced  by  the  copious  details  which  are  given  by 
the  compilers  of  the  Tithi  Tatwa  and  Kalpa  Druma  regarding  it,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  observed  in  all  parts  of  India. 

The  performance  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Sivardtri  is  possessed  of 
enhanced  efficacy  when  conducted  at  those  places  which  are  in  an 
especial  manner  dedicated  to  Siva,  particularly  at  the  shrines  which 
were  known  to  have  been  celebrated  seats  of  worship  of  the  Linga 
before  the  Mohammedan  invasion.  Such  is  the  temple  of  Vaidyandth 
m  Bengal,  about  110  miles  w.  by  n.  from  Murshedabad.  The  Linga 
worshipped  there  is  one  of  the  twelve  great  Lingas  which  were  wor« 
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shipped  in  Indift  at  least  ten  oenturiea  ago,  and  still  retains  its  rep«-> 
tation.  In  oonsequenee  of  the  establishment  of  the  Mohammedan 
rule,  and  its  position  in  a  ragged  and  mountainous  oonntrj  oyemn 
with  thickets,  the  shrine  fell  for  a  season  into  neglect  and  decay,  but  it 
was  repaired  and  restored  to  popularity  by  a  Maithila  Brahman  about 
two  centuries  since.  An  annual  Mela  takes  place  at  Vaidyaiiithy  at 
the  Siyar&tri,  when  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  assemble. 
The  meeting  lasts  three  days,  and  the  offerings  made  to  the  temple 
ordinarily  exceed  a  lakh  and  a-half  of  rupees.  The  shrine  has  some 
eredit  as  an  oracle,  and  a  course  of  worship  and  £uting  on  the  spot  is 
productire  of  dreams,  which  are  beUeyed  to  oonyey  the  answers  of 
Siva  to  the  prayers  and  petitions  that  have  been  preferred  to  him. 

A  still  more  numerous  concourse  of  pilgrims  occurs  annually  on 
the  Sivaratri  at  the  temple  of  Mallikarjuna  in  the  Dekhin,  also  one 
of  the  twelve  ancient  Lingas,  the  temple  of  which  is  situated  in  a 
country  quite  as  difficult  of  access  as  Vaidyanith.  An  account  of 
the  Mela  held  here  is  given  by  the  late  Colonel  Mackenzie,  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  He  calls  the  place  Sri-par. 
vatham — ^properly  Sri  Parvata,  or  Sri  Saila,  the  holy  mountain — he 
specifies  the  name  of  the  Linga,  however,  as  Mallikarja,  that  is  to  say 
Mallikdrjuna. 

According  to  the  Bombay  Calendar,  there  is  a  numerous  assemblage 
of  Hindus  at  the  Sivaritri  on  the  Island  of  Elephanta,  the  great  cave 
temple  of  which  place  contains  the  well  known  three-headed  image  of 
Siva. 

GoviNDA  Dwa'dasl — Twenty-teventh  aolar  Fhdlguna;  twdfth  day, 
light  half,  (18^  March,)  This  is  a  festival,  which,  as  observed  in 
Bengal,  is  held  in  honour  of  Krishfia,  who  is  worshipped  in  his  juvenile 
form  as  a  cowherd.  In  Hindustan  it  is  termed  the  Nrisinha  dw^dasi, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Vishhu  in  his  Avatdra  of  the  Nrisinha,  or  man-lion. 
In  neither  is  it  an  observance  held  in  much  repute. 

GhanYa-karn'a  Pu'ja'. — Ttoenty-ninth  solar  Phdlguna;  four- 
teerUh  day,  light  ha^{l5th  March).  This  is  also  a  minor  festival,  and 
apparently  confined  to  Bengal.  Ghahta-karha,  one  of  Siva*s  gahas,  or 
attendants,  is  to  be  worshipped  under  the  type  of  a  water-jar :  the 
object  of  the  rite  is  expressed  in  this  prayer,  which  accompanies  the 
presentation  of  fraits  and  flowers  to  the  jar.  ''Oh,  Ghahtarkariial 
healer  of  diseases,  do  thou  preserve  me  from  the  fear  of  cutaneous 
affections.*"  Ghahtarkarha  is  described  in  the  Siva  Purdha  as  endowed 
with  great  personal  beauty,  and  is,  therefore,  ceputed  to  83anpathise 
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with  those  who  suffer  way  disfigarement.  In  Hindustan  theie  are 
directions  for  worshipping  Maheswan^  or  Siva  himself,  on  the  four- 
teenth of  the  light  half  of  Philgnna. 

DoLA  Ya'tba',  OB  HoLi. — TlUriidh  solar  Phdlgwna,  or  first  of 
Chaitra;  fifieenth  day,  light  half,  or  fuU  moon  of  Fhdlgtma  (leth 
March). — ^Although  named  together,  and  in  various  parts  of  India, 
espeeiallj  in  Bengal,  confounded  with  each  other,  yet  in  other  phices 
these  festivals  are  still,  as  they  no  doubt  were  originallj  elsewhere, 
distinot*;  the  Dolotsava,  or  Swinging  Festiral,  taking  place  at  a  date 
something  later,  and  this  period  belonging,  most  appropriately,  to  the 
Holi.  It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  them  here  together  however,  for 
the  Holly  as  a  distinct  celebration,  is  not  known  in  Bengal,  although 
many  of  the  observances  which  are  there  practised  at  the  Dola  Ydtrd 
are  in  many  respects  the  same,  are  influenced  by  the  same  spirit,  and 
express  in  the  like  style  of  language  and  deportment  the  feelings  of 
exuberant  gladness  which  hail  the  return  of  spring. 

When  India  was  goyemed  by  native  princes,  and  the  institutions 
of  the  Hindus  were  in  full  vigour,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  at 
this  time  of  the  year  a  series  of  connected  and  consistent  festivities 
spread  through  a  protracted  period  of  several  weeks,  and  that  the 
whole  constituted  the  Vasantotsaya^  the  feast  of  Vasanta  or  Spring. 
The  proper  commencement  of  this  period  was,  perhaps,  the  Vasanta 
Panchami,  the  fifth  of  the  light  half  of  Mdgha,  which,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice,  was  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  Spring.  After  this, 
however^  ensued  the  gloomy  succession  of  lustral  and  purificatory  rites 
which  have  been  described,  and  which  suspend  the  season  of  festivity 
until  the  period  now  under  consideration,  when  the  Holi  takes  the  place 
of  the  initiatory  Vasanta  Panchami,  and  is  followed  by  celebrations  in 
hoDour  of  Spring,  and  the  friend  of  Spring,  Love.  Whether  there 
has  been  any  dislocation  of  times  and  observances  here — ^whether  the 
lustral  days  did  not  at  one  time  precede  the  vernal  rejoicings,  we  have 
no  means  of  determining;  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  such  was 
the  case  with  the  February  of  the  Romans,  which,  in  the  days  of  Nnma, 
when  their  year  consisted  of  but  ten  months,  was  the  last  of  the  year, 
sad  therefore;,  was  fitly  enough  the  season  for  expiating  the  accu- 
mulated iniquities  of  the  preceding  months.  However  this  may  be, 
sooh  is  now  the  case,  and  the  vernal  festival  is  broken  in  upon  and 
interrupted  by  observances  of  a  different  complexion — the  effect  of 

1  The  Kalpa  Drama  does  notioe  a  DolotBava, — ^the  swinging  of  Kriahn'a  on  the 
PbUgimf  pumimlL 
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which  may,  perhaps^  hare  been  to  heighten  by  the  contrast  the 
of  exhiUnition  when  the  time  for  it  recurred. 

It  IB  also  to  be  remarked,  that  although  traces  of  the  original 
purport  of  the  festival  are  palpable  enough,  jet  that  Love  and  Spring 
have  been  almost  universallj  deposed  from  the  rites  over  which  thej 
once  presided,  and  that  thej  have  been  superseded  by  new  and  leas 
agreeable  mythological  creations ;  new  legends  have  also  been  invented 
to  account  for  the  origin  and  object  of  the  celebration,  having  little  or 
no  obvious  relation  to  the  practices  which  are  pursued.  Thus,  in 
Bengal,  the  divinity  worshipped  at  the  Dola  Y6tra  is  the  juvenile 
Kridiha,  whilst  in  Hindustan,  the  personified  Holi  is  a  female  hob- 
goblin, a  devourer  of  little  children. 

As  publicly  commemorated  in  Bengal,  the  Dola  Y^tr^  or  swinging 
festival,  begins  on  the  fourteen(Ji  day  of  the  light  half  of  Ph^guna  (about 
the  middle  of  March).  The  head  of  the  family  fiwts  during  that  day. 
In  the  evening  fire-worship  is  performed;  after  which  the  officiating 
Brahman  sprinkles  upon  an  image  of  Krishfia,  consecrated  for  the  ooosr 
sion,  a  little  red  powder,  and  distributes  a  quantity  of  the  same  among 
the  persons  present.  This  powder,  termed  Phalgu,  or  Abira,  is  made 
chiefly  of  the  dried  and  pounded  root  of  the  Curcuma  Zemmbet,  or  of 
the  wood  of  the  Gsesalpinia  Sappan,  which  are  of  a  red  colour,  or  in 
some  places  the  yellow  powder  of  Turmeric  is  substituted.  After  this 
ceremony  is  concluded  a  bonfire  is  made  on  a  spot  previously  prepared, 
and  a  sort  of  Guy  Fawkes-like  effigy,  termed  Holik^  made  of  bamboo 
laths  and  straw,  is  formally  carried  to  it  and  committed  to  the  flames. 
In  villages  and  small  towns  the  bonfire  is  public,  and  is  made  outfflde 
the  houses.  The  figure  is  conveyed  to  the  spot  by  Brahmans  or 
Vaishhavas,  in  regular  procession,  attended  by  musicians  and  singers. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  the  spot,  the  image  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
pile,  and  the  ministering  Brahman,  having  circumambulated  it  seven 
times,  sets  it  on  fire.  The  assistants  should  then  immediately  retnm 
to  their  homes.  The  remainder  of  the  day  is  passed  in  merriment  and 
feasting. 

Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  the  image  of 
Krishna  is  carried  to  the  swing,  which  has  been  previously  set  up,  and 
placed  in  the  seat  or  cradle,  which,  as  soon  as  the  dawn  appears,  is  set 
gently  in  motion  for  a  few  turns.  This  is  repeated  at  noon,  and  again 
at  sunset.  During  the  day,  the  members  of  the  fiunUy  and  their 
visiters,  who  are  numerous  on  this  occasion,  amuse  themselves  by  scat- 
tering handfuls  of  red  powder  over  one  another,  or  by  sprinkling 
each  other  with  rose-water,  either  plain  or  similarly  tinted.  The 
place  where  the  swing  is  erected  is  the  usual  site  of  the  sport,  and 
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oontinues  so  for  seyeral  days.  Boys  and  persons  of  the  lower  orders 
sally  forth  into  the  streets  and  throw  the  powder  over  the  passengers^ 
or  wet  them  with  the  red  liquid  thrown  through  syringes,  using,  at  the 
same  time,  abusiye  and  obscene  language.  In  the  villages,  the  men 
generally  take  part  in  the  mischief,  and  persons  of  respectability  and 
females  are  encountered  with  gross  expressions,  or  sometimes  with 
rough  usage,  and  rarely,  therefore,  trust  themselves  out  of  their  houses 
whilst  the  license  continues. 

The  people  of  Orissa  have  no  bonfire  at  the  Dola  Y4tri,  but  they 
observe  the  swinging  and  the  scattering  of  the  abir;  they  have  also 
some  peculiar  usages.  Their  Oosains,  Brahmans,  followers  of  Chai- 
tanya,  cany  in  procession  the  images  of  the  youthful  Krishha  to  the 
houses  of  their  disciples  and  their  patrons,  to  whom  they  present  some 
of  the  led  powder  and  atr  of  roses,  and  receive  presents  of  money  and 
cloth  in  return. 

The  caste  of  Gopas,  or  cowherds,  is  everywhere  prominently  con- 
spicuous in  this  ceremony,  and  especially  so  amongst  the  Uriyas;  and 
at  the  Dola  Ydtrd,  or  Holi,  they  not  only  renew  their  own  garments, 
bat  all  the  harness  and  equipments  of  their  cattle ;  they  also  bathe 
them  and  paint  their  foreheads  with  sandal  and  tumeric.  They  them^ 
selyes  collect  in  parties,  each  under  a  leader  or  chonegus,  whom  they 
follow  through  the  streets,  singing,  and  dancing,  and  leaping,  as  if  wild 
with  joy.  A  curious  part  of  their  proceeding,  suggesting  analogies, 
possibly  accidental,  with  some  almost  obsolete  usages  amongst  our- 
selves, is  their  being  armed  with  slender  wands;  and  as  they  go  along, 
the  leader  every  now  and  then  halts  and  turns  round  to  his  followers, 
and  the  whole  clatter  their  wands  together  for  an  instant  or  two, 
when  they  resume  their  route,  repeating  their  vociferations  and  songs, 
chiefly  in  praist  of  Krishha  or  in  commemoration  of  his  juvenile 
pastimes. 

Although  the  Holi  is  considered  in  some  parts  of  Hindustan  to 
begin  with  the  vernal  fifth,  or  Vasanta  Panchami,  yet  the  actual 
celebration  of  it,  even  in  Upper  India,  does  not  take  place  till  about 
ten  days  before  the  full  moon  of  Philguna.  The  two  first  days  of  this 
term  are  of  preparation  merely;  new  garments,  red  or  yellow,  are  put 
on,  and  families  feast  and  make  merry  together;  on  the  eighth  day, 
the  work  proceeds  more  in  earnest :  images  of  Krishha  are  set  up  and 
worshipped,  and  smeared  with  red  powder^  or  sprinkled  with  water, 
coloured  with  the  same  material.  In  the  villages  and  towns,  where 
there  is  no  Anglo-Indian  police  to  interfere,  the  people,  having  selected 
an  open  spot  in  the  vicinity,  bring  thither  gradually  the  materials  of 
a  bonfire,— wood,  grass,  cowdung,  and  other  fuel.     The  head  men  of 
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the  villages,  or  the  chiefs  of  the  trades,  first  contribute  their  quotas; 
the  rest  collect  whatever  they  can  lay  hands  upon, — fences,  door-posts, 
and  even  furniture,  if  not  vi^lantly  protected.  If  these  things  he 
once  added  to  the  pile,  the  owner  cannot  reclaim  them,  and  it  is  a 
point  of  honour  to  acquiesce — ^any  measures,  however,  are  allowable  to 
prevent  their  being  carried  off.  During  the  whole  period,  up  to  the 
fifteenth  day,  the  people  go  about  scattering  the  powder  and  red 
liquid  over  each  other,  singing  and  dancing,  and  annoying  passengers 
by  mischievous  tricks,  practical  jokes,  coarse  witticisms,  and  vnlgar 
abuse.  In  the  larger  towns,  which  are  subject  to  British  authority, 
the  festival  is  restricted  to  three  days,  and  the  celebrants  are  not 
permitted  to  attack  indifferent  passers  by  of  any  degree.  In  Calcutta 
little  of  the  festival  is  witnessed,  except  among  the  palankin  bearers, 
who  are  generally  permitted  by  their  masters  to  devote  a  few  hours  of 
the  forenoon,  for  two  or  three  days,  to  amuse  themselves  by  staining 
each  others*  faces  and  clothes,  and  singing  and  dancing,  and  sometimes 
getting  tipsy.  They  do  not  venture  to  throw  the  powder  oyer  their 
masters,  but  they  bring  a  small  quantity  with  some  sweetmeats  on  a 
tray,  and  the  courtesy  is  acknowledged  by  those  who  do  not  despise 
national  observances  and  the  merry-making  of  their  dependants  by 
placing  two  or  three  rupees  upon  the  platter.  In  the  native  regiments 
a  little  more  licence  is  allowed,  and  the  officers  are  gently  bepowdered 
with  the  ablr ;  and  at  the  Courts  of  Hindu  princes,  when  such  things 
were,  the  British  Resident  and  the  officers  of  his  suite  were  usually 
participators  in  the  public  diversions  of  their  Highnesses.  An  amusing 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Court  of  Maharaj  Dcwlat  Rao 
Sindhia  is  given  by  Major  Broughton,  in  his  letter  from  a  Marhatta 
camp. 

We  have,  however,  in  this  digression  rather  anticipated  matters, 
and  must  return  to  the  fourteenth  day,  by  which  time  the  pile  of  the 
bonfire  is  completed.  It  is  then  consecrated  and  lighted  up  by  a 
Brahman,  and  when  the  flames  break  forth,  the  spectators  crowd  round 
it  to  warm  themselves,  an  act  that  is  supposed  to  avert  ill-luck  for  the 
rest  of  the  year;  they  engage  also  in  some  rough  gambols,  trying  to 
push  each  other  nearer  to  the  fire  than  is  agreeable  or  safe,  and  as 
the  blaze  declines,  jump  over  and  toss  about  the  burning  embers; 
when  the  fuel  is  expended  and  the  fire  extinct,  which  is  not  until  the 
fifteenth  or  full  moon,  the  ashes  are  collected  and  thrown  into  the 
water.  Such  of  the  celebrants  as  are  Saivas  take  up  part  and  smear 
their  bodies  over  with  them  in  imitation  of  Siva.  According  to 
Colonel  Tod,  the  practice  of  the  Rajputs  conforms  so  far  to  the  original 
institution,  that  for  forty  days  after  the  Vasanta  Panchami,  or  up  to  tho 
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full  moon  of  Ph^guna,  the  utmoet  lioenoe  prevailfi  at  Udaypur,  both 
in  word  and  action;  the  lower  classes  regale  on  stimulating  confections 
and  intoxicating  liquors,  and  even  respectable  persons  roam  about  the 
streets  like  bacchanals,  vociferating  songs  in  praise  of  the  powers  of 
natnre.  The  chief  orgies,  howeyer,  take  place  after  the  beginning  of 
Ph^guna,  when  the  people  are  continually  patrolling  the  streets, 
throwing  the  common  powder  at  each  other,  or  ejecting  a  solution  of 
it  from  syringes,  until  their  clothes  and  countenances  are  all  of  the 
same  dye.  A  characteristic  mode  of  keeping  the  festival  is  playing  the 
Holi  on  horseback,  when  the  riders  pelt  each  other  with  balls  of  the 
red  powder,  inclosed  in  thin  plates  of  talc  which  break  when  they 
strike. 

On  the  full  moon,  or  Pumim^  the  Rdna  goes  in  state  to  an 
open  pavilion  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  plain,  where  he  is  attended 
by  his  chiefs,  and  passes  an  hour  listening  to  the  Holi  songs.  The 
suiTonnding  crowd  amuse  themselves  with  throwing  the  red  powder 
on  all  within  their  reach.  After  this,  the  Rdlna  feasts  his  chiefs,  and 
presents  them  with  cocoa-nuts  and  swords  of  lath,  in  burlesque  of  real 
swords j  ''in  unison,"  Tod  observes,  ''with  the  character  of  the  day, 
when  war  is  banished,  and  the  multiplication  not  the  destruction  of  man 
is  the  behest  of  the  goddess  who  rules  the  Spring."  At  nightfall  the  forty 
days  conclude  with  the  burning  of  the  Holi,  when  they  light  large 
fires  into  which  various  substances  as  well  as  the  abir  are  Cfust,  and 
around  which  groups  of  children  are  dancing  and  screaming  in  the 
streets.  The  sports  continue  till  three  hours  after  sunrise,  when  the 
people  bathe,  change  their  garments,  worship  and  return  to  the  state 
of  sober  citizens;  and  princes  and  chiefs  receive  gifts  from  their 
domestics. 

Amongst  the  Tamils,  or  people  of  Madras  and  the  fistrther  south, 
the  Dolotsava,  or  Swing  Festival,  does  not  occur  until  about  a  month 
later;  but  on  the  fifteenth  of  Phdlguna  they  have  a  celebration  more 
analogous  to  the  Holi  of  Hindustan,  and  which  is  no  doubt  a  genuine 
fragment  of  the  primitive  institution,  the  adoration  of  the  personified 
Spring,  as  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  deity  of  Love.  The  festival 
of  the  full  moon  of  Phdiguna  is  the  Kdma-dahanam,  the  burning  of 
Kdmadeva^  whose  ef^gy  is  committed  to  the  flames.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  commemorate  the  legend  of  Kama's  having  been  consumed  by 
the  flames  which  flashed  indignant  from  the  eye  of  Siva,  when  the 
archer  god  presumed  to  direct  his  shaft  against  the  stem  deity,  and 
inflame  his  breast  with  passion  for  Pdrvatl,  the  daughter  of  the 
monarch '  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  Kamadeva  was  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ashes,  although  he  was  afterwards  restored  to  existence  by  the 
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interoesnon  of  the  bride  of  Mah^era.  The  bonfires  in  the  Dekhin 
are  oflnally  made  in  front  of  the  temples  of  Siya,  or  sometimes  of 
VishfLu,  at  midnight,  and  when  extinct  the  ashes  are  distribnted 
amongst  the  assistants,  who  mb  them  over  their  persons.  The  scat- 
tering of  the  abir,  the  singing  and  abuse,  and  the  ordinary  praciioes 
of  the  festival  in  Upper  India,  are  also  in  use  in  the  South. 

The  prominence  given  to  Ktoadeva  at  this  season  by  the  Tamil 
races,  and  their  preserving  some  remnant  of  the  purport  of  the 
primitive  festival,  are  the  more  interesting,  that  little  or  no  trace  of 
the  chief  object  of  worship  is  preserved  in  Upper  India.  K^madeva 
and  Vasanta  are  quite  out  of  date,  and  legends  of  a  totally  different 
tendency  have  been  devised  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  bonfire  and 
the  efEigy  exposed  to  it.  The  heroine  of  these  legends  is  a  malignant 
witch,  or  a  foul  female  goblin,  or  Rdkshasi,  named  Hori,  Holi,  or 
Holikd,  a  word  which,  although  it  occurs  in  some  of  the  Purdhas^  is 
not  of  a  very  obvious  Sanskrit  etymology  ^ 

According  to  one  account  Holi  is  the  same  as  the  female  demon 
P(itand,  of  whom  it  is  related  in  the  Vishhn  and  Bhdgavata  Purdnas, 
and  in  the  popular  biographies  of  Krishha  taken  from  ihem,  that 
she  attempted  to  destroy  the  baby  Krishha,  by  giving  him  her 
poisoned  nipples  to  suck.  The  little  god,  knowing  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  sucked  so  hard  and  perseveringly,  that  he  drained  the 
Rdkshasl  of  her  life.  The  popular  legend  adds,  that  the  dead  body 
disappeared,  and  the  Gopas,  or  cowherds  of  Mathnrd,  burnt  the 
Rdkshasi  therefore  in  ef^gj.  The  chief  authority  for  the  institution 
of  the  Holi,  however,  is  the  Bhavishyottara  Purdha,  and  as  an 
authentic  representation  of  the  popular  notion  which  now  prevails, 
and  which  is  nevertheless  no  doubt  erroneous,  I  shall  give  a  trans- 
lation of  the  legend  told  in  that  compilation. 

*^  Yudhishthira  said,  '  Tell  me,  Jandrdana,  wherefore  on  the  full 
moon  of  Phdlguna,  a  festival  is  celebrated  in  the  world,  in  every  vil- 
lage, and  in  every  town ;  why  are  children  playing  and  dancing  in  every 
house,  why  is  the  Holikd  lighted,  what  words  are  uttered,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Attdtajd,  what  of  Siloshiid,  what  divinity  is 
worshipped  at  this  season,  by  whom  was  the  rite  instituted,  what 
observances  are  to  be  practised?  Oive  me,  Krishha^  a  full  account  of 
these  things.'  Krishna  replied :  '  In  the  Krita  age,  Yndhishthira,  there 
was  a  king  named  Raghu,  a  brave  warrior,  endowed  with  all  good 

^  It  appears  from  the  BhaviBhyottara  Purto'a,  as  given  below,  to  be  derired 
from  Hoina,  burnt  offering,  and  Loka,  mankind;  because  the  latter  are  made  pro- 
sperous by  the  performance  of  the  former  on  this  occasion;  an  evidently  &aciful 
derivation. 
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qtulities,  a  kind  speaker,  and  deep  read  in  the  Vedaa;  he  had  eubdned 
the  whole  earth,  had  brought  all  its  priticee  under  his  anthoritj,  and 
▼irtttonslj  cherished  his  subjects,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  children. 
In  his  reign  there  was  neither  fiEunine,  nor  sickness,  nor  nntimelj 
death,  nor  any  iniquity,  nor  departure  from  the  precepts  of  religion. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  governing  his  kingdom,  agreeably  to  the  duties 
of  his  regal  caste,  all  his  people  came  to  him  and  called  upon  him  to 
preserve  them.  They  said,  ^  Lo,  into  our  houses  a  female  R^kshas 
named  Duhdhd  enters,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  and  forcibly  afflicts 
our  children,  and  she  cannot  be  driven  out  either  by  charmed  bracelets^ 
or  by  water,  or  by  seeds  of  mustard,  or  by  holy  teachers  skilful  in 
exorcisms.  Such,  oh  kbg!  as  we  have  related,  is  the  story  of 
Dahahi.' 

''When  the  king  heard  these  things,  he  consulted  the  Muni  Ndrada. 
The  Muni  replied:  '  I  will  tell  you  by  what  means  the  fiend  is  to  be 
destroyed.  This  day  is  the  fifteenth  of  the  light  fortnight  of  Phdl- 
gona;  the  cold  season  has  departed,  the  warm  weather  will  commence 
with  dawn.  Chief  of  men !  let  the  assurance  of  safety  be  this  day 
given  to  your  people,  and  let  them,  freed  from  terror,  laugh  and  sport; 
let  the  children  go  forth  rejoicing,  like  soldiers  delighted  to  go  to  battle, 
equipped  with  wooden  swords.  Let  also  a  pile  of  dry  wood  and  stones 
be  prepared,  and  let  it  be  lighted  according  to  rule,  while  incantations 
are  recited  destructive  of  wicked  fiends.  Then  let  the  people,  fearless, 
thrice  circumambulate  the  fire,  exclaiming,  '  Kila,  kilaT  and  clapping 
their  hands ;  and  let  them  sing  and  laugh,  and  let  every  one  utter, 
without  fear,  whatever  comes  into  his  mind.  In  various  ways,  and  in 
their  own  speech,  let  them  freely  indulge  their  tongues,  and  sing  and 
sing  again  a  thousand  times,  whatever  songs  they  will.  Appalled  by 
^ose  vociferations,  by  the  oblation  to  fire,  and  by  the  loud  laughter 
(attahisa)  of  the  children,  that  wicked  Rdkshasi  shall  be  destroyed, 
and  thenceforth  the  festival  of  the  Holikd  shall  be  renowned  among 
mankind.  Inasmuch  as  the  oblation  to  fire  (homa),  offered  by  the 
Brahmans  upon  this  day,  effaces  sin  and  confers  peace  upon  the  world 
(loka),  therefore  shall  the  day  be  called  the  Holikd;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  day  of  full  moon  comprises  the  essence  of  all  lunations,  so  from  its 
intrinsic  excellence  is  Phdlguna  the  bestower  of  universal  happiness. 
On  this  day,  upon  the  approach  of  evening,  children  should  be 
detained  at  home;  and  into  the  court-yard  of  the  house,  smeared  with 
cowdung,  let  the  master  of  the  house  invite  many  men,  mostly  youths, 
having  wooden  swords  in  their  hands :  with  these  they  shall  touch  the 
children,  with  songs  and  laughter,  and  thus  preserving  them,  shall  be 
entertained  with  boiled  rice  and  sugar.     Thus  Duhdhd  is  to  be  got  rid 
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of  at  the  hoar  of  sunset,  and  by  this  means  the  safety  of  chiMien  is 
ensured  on  Uie  approadi  of  night'  *' 

The  same  authority  describes  a  domestic  ceremony  to  be  held  on 
the  following  morning,  when  offerings  are  to  be  made  to  a  water-jar, 
as  a  type  of  Vishhu;  and  presents  are  to  be  given  to  bards,  singen^ 
and  Brahmans.  The  obseryance  of  this  secures  the  enjoyment  of  all 
desires,  and  the  continuation  of  life,  wealth,  and  posterity. 

Of  the  songs  that  are  sung  at  this  season,  the  character  is  generally 
said  to  be  highly  exceptionable.  All  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  are  characterised  by  little  else  than  insipidity;  they  axe 
short,  seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  stansas,  the  first  of  which  ia 
repeated  as  a  sort  of  refrain  or  burden,  and  the  whole  song  is  sung  da 
capo,  over  and  over  again.  They  are  either  praises  of  the  month  or 
allusions  to  the  juvenile  Krishfia,  in  connexion  with  the  festival,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  the  female  companions  of  his  boyish 
frolics  in  Vrinddvana.     The  following  are  a  few  of  them : 

I. 

*'  Oh  friend !  proud  as  you  are  of  your  youth,  be  careful  of  your 
garments.  The  month  of  Phdlguna  fills  with  grief  those  whose  lovers 
are  &r  away.     Oh  friend !  proud  as  you  are  of  your  youth,"  &c. 

II. 
''The  month  of  Phdlguna  has  arrived;  I  shall  mingle  with  the 
crowd,  and  partake  of  the  sports  of  the  Hori.    Oh  friend!  an  hour 
of  pleasure  is  worth  a  night  of  mortification.     The  month  of  Phdlgnnik 
has  arrived,"  &c. 

III. 

"  I  met  on  my  way  the  lord  of  Vrinddvana :  how  can  I  go  to  fetch 
water?  If  I  ascend  the  roof,  he  pelts  me  with  pellets  of  clay;  if  I  ^ 
to  the  river,  he  sprinkles  me  over  with  red  powder;  if  I  repair  to 
Gokul,  he  showers  upon  me  tinted  dust.  Thus  he  drives  me  dis- 
tracted.    I  met  in  the  way  the  lord  of  Vrinddvana." 

IV. 
''My  beloved  has  sent  me  a  letter  to  summon  his  bride  home;  I 
blush  for  my  unworthiuess.  How  can  I  repair  to  one  who  knows  my 
imperfections?  I  blush  for  my  unworthiuess.  The  litter  is  prepared, 
but  uo  female  friend  accompanies  me.  I  blush  for  my  unworthiuess^ 
now  that  my  lover  summons  me  home." 
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V. 
**  My  boddioe  is  wet  thiovgh ;  who  has  thrown  the  tinted  liquor 
npon  mef    It  is  Kanhaija^  the  son  of  Nanda.    It  is  the  month  of 
Philgiuuk    My  boddioe  is  wet  through/*  &e. 

VI. 
''Oh  lord  of  Vrajl  gaily  you  sport  to  the  meny  soond  of  the 
tabor,  and  danoe  along  with  the  nymphs  of  Vrind^vana.    Oh  lord 
of  Vrajr  &c 

The  deviation  from  ancient  times  and  practices  which  marks  the 
leenrrenee  of  the  Vernal  Festiyal  among  the  Hindus  themselvesy 
renders  it  far  from  surprising  that  we  should  £eu1  to  find  an  exact 
aceordanoe,  in  all  respects^  between  the  Indian  obsenranoe^  as  now 
followed,  and  that  which  has  prevailed  in  other  seasons  and  places, 
with  respect  to  celebrations,  the  general  purport  and  character  of 
which  present  probable  analogies.  We  have  no  right  to  look  for  a 
minute  agreement,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  there  were 
festivals  among  the  Romans,  and  that  there  are  even  yet  observances 
in  Europe  which  express  a  similar  intention,  and  originated  in  the 
same  feelings,  and  which  are,  possibly,  as  well  as  the  Hindu  Holi, 
reliques  of  what  was  once  the  universal  method  adopted  by  mankind 
to  typify  the  genial  influence  of  Spring  upon  both  the  inanimate  and 
animated  creation,  and  to  express  the  passionate  feelings  inspired  by 
the  season,  and  the  delight  which  the  revival  of  nature  diffused. 

The  season  of  Spring  began  with  the  Romans,  as  with  the  Hindus, 
as  has  been  observed,  early  in  the  year,  on  the  fifth  of  the  Ides  of 
February;  between  this  and  the  middle  of  March  different  festivals 
occur,  which  exhibit  some,  though  not  very  striking  points  of  ooin- 
ddence  with  the  Holi. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  their  origin  and  character  were  not  very 
well  understood  by  the  Romans  themselves.  Thus  of  the  Lnpercalia, 
when  young  men  ran  naked  through  the  city,  and  married  women 
placed  themselves  in  their  way  to  be  struck  by  them  as  they  passed 
with  leather  thongs,  under  an  idea  that  they  were  to  become  prolific 
thereby,  little  seems  to  have  been  known,  except  that  the  festival  was 
of  foreign  origin  and  high  antiquity,  and  that  it  was  referable  to  the 
rustic  sports  of  the  shepherds  and  cowherds,  the  Gopas  of  Arcadia. 
Again,  of  the  Festum  Stultorum,  the  accounts  are  meagre  and  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  The  Matronalia  Festa,  on  the  Kalends  of  March, 
were  more  intelligible,  and  had  for  their  object  the  increase  of  pro- 
geny, in  harmony  with  the  foliation  of  the  trees,  the  budding  of  the 
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grasfl^  the  pairing  of  birdi,  which  were  the  effects  of  the  seaaoD  of 
Spring,  and  which  are  equally  held  in  yiew  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Holi,  which  ia  conndered  to  be  especially  promotive  of  the  mul- 
tiplication of  offspring,  and  presenratiye  of  the  henlth  and  life  of 
children.  Another  festival  of  the  period,  held  on  the  fifteenth  of 
March,  is  very  imperfectly  described,  and  still  more  imperfectly 
explained,  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Anna  Perennaj  a  goddess 
identified  with  Themis,  with  lo,  with  Atlantis,  with  Lona,  or  with 
Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido.  This  was  celebrated  in  the  open  air  by 
coautry  people  with  rostic  sports,  as  drinking,  singing,  and  dancing; 
and  a  remarkable  and  unaccountable  part  of  the  celebration  waa  the 
use  of  ancient  or  vulgar  jokes  and  obscene  language,  joci  veteree 
obscsanaque  dicta  canuntnr.  Finally,  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  Kalends 
of  April,  or  the  seventeenth  March,  occurred  the  Liberalia,  or  Festival 
of  Bacchus,  of  whom,  in  this  place,  Ovid  makes  a  singular  remark, 
possibly  embodying  an  ancient  tradition,  that  burnt-offerings  and 
oblations  originated  with  Bacchus  after  his  conquest  of  India  and  the 
East. 

Ante  tiios  ortns  aiK  sine  hooote  fbere, 
laber,  et  in  gelidis  herba  reperta  f odo, 

Te  memorant  Ganga,  totoqoe  oriente  subacto, 
FrimitiaB  magno  seposoiflse  Jori.~Fa8ti  II L,  726—90. 

The  character  of  these  festival  days  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  and  the 
period  during  which  they  took  place,  suggest  probable  analogies  to  the 
practices  of  the  Hindus  at  the  same  season.  The  analogies  are,  it  is 
true,  very  general  and  unprecise,  but  to  use  the  words  of  Brand,  "  in 
joining  the  scattered  fragments  that  survive  the  mutilation  of  ancient 
customs,  we  must  be  forgiven  if  all  the  parts  are  not  found  closely  to 
agree.  Little  of  the  means  of  information  have  been  transmitted 
to  us,  and  that  little  can  only  be  eked  out  by  conjecture."  Nothing 
can  be  more  meagre  than  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  in  respect  to  the  cele- 
brations above  adverted  to,  and  it  is  obvious  that  some  of  them,  at 
least,  had  become  obsolete,  even  in  his  day,  and  that  he  knew  little 
concerning  their  origin,  or  their  mode  of  observance^;  yet  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  their  influence  is  traceable  in  practices 
which  are  to  be  found  about  this  time  of  the  year  in  several  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  particularly  in  the  Carnival  and  in  the  day  of 
All  Fools. 


1  That  thiB  was  by  no  meane  angular  is  plain,  from  the  admifleion  of  Maerobios, 
which  he  pats  into  the  mouths  of  two  of  his  interlocutors,  Horns  and  Vettius. — 
1  Saturn.  c^>.  XV. 
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The  Gamiyal  is  derived^  according  to  Moresin,  from  the  times  of 
Gentilism,  and  he  quotes  Joannes  Boemns  Aabanns  for  an  aooonnt  of 
the  eztraragancies  and  indecencies  with  which  it  was  formerly  observed 
in  Germany,  that  identify  its  affinity  to  the  Luperoal  on  the  one  hand> 
and,  as  we  should  say,  the  Holi  on  the  other.  On  the  three  da3r8 
precedmg  Lent  he  observes^,  ^Hhe  whole  of  Germany  eats  and  drinks 
and  gives  itself  up  to  jokes  and  sports,  as  if  there  was  not  another 
day  to  live,  and  people  wear  disguises  and  masks,  or  stain  their  faces 
and  vestures  with  red  and  black  paint,  or  run  about  naked  like  the 
Luperci,  from  whom,  I  think,  this  annual  exhibition  of  insanity  has 
descended  to  us." 

The  practices  of  the  Carnival,  as  now  observed  in  Italy,  have  been 
trimmed  of  their  excesses,  but  even  in  them  there  remain  vestiges 
which  denote  their  conununity  of  origin  with  the  Holi  of  the  Hindus. 
The  time  properly  embraces  the  whole  period  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year*,  but  as  in  the  festival  of  Phdlgnna,  the  last  few  days  are 
those  on  which  the  principal  demonstrations  take  place,  and  in  the 
licence  which  is  permitted  both  in  speech  and  conduct,  the  wearing  of 
masks  and  disguises,  the  reciprocal  pelting  with  real  or  with  mock 

*  QjQo  item  modo  tree  pnacedentes  quadragefflnuJe  jejnniiim  diee  pengat,  dicere 
opna  non  erit,  si  cognoecatur  qua  populari  qua  spontanea  insania  csetera  GerxDania^ 
a  qua  et  Franeonia  miiunie  desciscit,  vivat,  comedit  enim  et  bibit,  seque  ludo  jocoque 
omnimodo  adeo  dedit,  quasi  usus  nuuquam  veniant,  quasi  eras  moritura  hodie 
prins  omiiiuin  remm  satietatem  capere  velit;  atque  ne  pudor  obstet  qui  se  ludiero 
ilU  committaiit,  facies  lands  obducunt,  sexum  et  wtatem  mentientes,  viri  mulierum 
vestiuienta,  mulieres  viiorum  induuut.  Quidam  Satyros  aut  maloe  demones  potius 
Kpnosentare  volentes,  minio  se  aut  atramento  tingunt;  habituque  nefando  detnr- 
ptnt;  alii  nudi  discnnentes  Lupercos  agunt,  a  quibus  ego  annuum  istum  delinmdi 
raonm  ad  nos  defluxisse  existimo. 

Naogeotgus,  in  his  description,  has  a  variety  of  paasages  as  applieable  to  the 
Holi  as  the  Carnival: — 

.  Then  old  and  young  are  both  as  much  as  guests  of  Bacchus*  feast; 
And  four  days  long  they  tipple,  square,  and  feede,  and  never  rest. 

feare  and  shame  away; 

The  tongue  is  set  at  libertie,  and  hath  no  kind  of  stay. 
All  things  are  lawfiill  then  and  done,  no  pleasure  passed  by, 
Thai  in  their  minds  they  can  devise,  as  if  they  then  should  die. 
He  also  speaks  of  the  nudity  of  some  of  the  revellers,  an  indecency  of  which 
e?en  the  Holi  players  are  never  guilty : — 

Some  ni^ed  mnne  about  the  streets,  their  faces  hid  alone 
With  Tisois  close,  that  so  disguised  they  may  of  none  be  knowne, 
and  of  the  insults  to  which  decent  people  were  subjected,— 

No  matron  old,  nor  sober  man  can  fireely  by  them  come. 

*  Aoeording  to  Spalding,  the  Carnival  is  supposed  to  begin  from  New  Year's 
Day.    Uatthews  says  it  lasts  eight  days,  with  intervals,  before  Lent 
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eomfitSy  and  in  some  plaoes  sprinkling  with  water  or  throwing  powder 
oyer  each  other,  obyious  analogies  exist  \ 

There  ia  another  practice  which  presents  also  a  parallel,  the  extin- 
guishing of  the  Gamiyal.  This,  in  Italy,  is  refined  into  frolicsome 
attempts  to  blow  oat  each  other's  lighted  candles;  but  the  notion 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  burning  of  the  Holi,  the  lighting  and 
extinction  of  the  bonfire,  and  scattering  of  the  ashes. 

There  is  another  of  the  usages  of  the  Holi  which  finds  a  parallel  in 
modem  times,  although  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Colonel  Pearce,  that  one  subject  of  diversion  during  the  Holi,  is  to 
send  people  on  errands  and  expeditions  that  are  to  end  in  disappoint- 
ment, and  nuse  a  laugh  at  the  expence  of  the  person  sent  He 
adds  that,  Sura-ad-dowla,  the  Nawab  of  Bengal,  of  Black  Hole  cele- 
brity, was  very  fond  of  making  Holi  Fools'.  The  identity  of  this 
practice  with  making  April  Fools  as  noticed  by  Colonel  Pearoe,  is 
ooncurred  in  by  Maurice,  who  remarks,  ''that  the  boundless  hilarity 
and  jocund  sports,  prevalent  on  the  1st  day  of  April  in  England,  and 
during  the  Holi  Festival  in  India,  have  their  origin  in  the  ancient 
practice  of  celebrating,  with  festival  rites,  the  period  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  when  the  new  year  of  Persia  anciently  began." 

There  was  a  Festum  Stultomm  about  this  period  amongst  the 
Romans,  the  purport  of  which  is  not  very  clearly  expressed,  but  some 
antiquaries  have  supposed  that  it  constituted  the  original  of  the 
festivals  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  Festa  Stultomm,  Innocentium, 
and  the  like,  the  extravagances  of  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  and  the 
sleeveless  errands  of  All  Fools,  or  April  Fool  day.  The  periods  at 
which  these  rude  and  boisterous  manifestations  of  merriment  took 
place  were  something  different ;  but,  as  Brand  observes,  the  crowded 
state  of  the  Romish  Calendar  often  led  to  the  alteration  of  the  days  set 
apart  for  festivity,  and  in  the  case  of  the  feast  of  Old  or  All  Fools  he 
quotes  authority  for  its  removal  to  the  first  of  November  from  some 
other  date,  it  being  expressly  stated  in  the  calendar,  Festum  Stultomm 
veterum  hue  translatum  est.  The  period,  therefore,  is  little  material 
— the  identity  of  designation,  and  similarity  of  practice  render  it  not 
unlikely  that  the  day  of  All  Fools  had  originally  something  in  common 
with  the  Festum  Stultorum  and  with  the  Holi. 

>  Amongst  the  Portogneee  the  practices  on  the  Sunday  and  Monday  preceding 
Lent,  as  on  the  first  of  April  in  England,  people  are  privileged  here  (Liabon)  to 
play  the  fooL  It  la  thought  very  jocose  to  poor  water  on  any  person  who  pnmcn, 
or  throw  powder  in  his  face,  but  to  do  both  is  the  perfection  of  wit — Southey's 

LetterSb 

*  Astatic  Reeearches,  Vol.  II.,  page  334. 
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Bu'rwa  Manoal. — Ou  the  first  Tuesday  aftq^  the  Holi,  a  supple- 
mentary repetition  of  it  is  held  at  Benares,  with  sundry  modifieations 
of  a  not  uninteresting  description.  An  account  of  the  festival  has 
been  given  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Prinsep,  in  his  valuable  views  of  Benare» 
and  I  had  also  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  observance.  During 
the  day  the  people  go  in  crowds  to  a  place  called  Durgd  knhda,  a 
large  tank  and  temple  dedicated  to  Durg&,  who  is  worshipped  on  this 
occasion.  Although  there  are  no  regular  processions,  yet  horses  and 
elephants,  gaily  caparisoned,  are  plentifully  scattered  amongst  the 
throng,  and  the  garden  walls  along  the  road  are  crowded  with  spec- 
tators. Strolling  actors,  disguised  as  religious  mendicants,  or  as  indi- 
viduals of  inferior  caste,  both  male  and  female,  mingle  with  the  crowd, 
and  divert  them  with  singing  and  dancing  and  absurd  buffoonery. 
Sometimes  different  parties  oppose  each  other  in  a  contest  of  poetical 
improvisation.  In  the  evening,  the  more  opulent  inhabitants  of  Benares 
embark  on  board  boats  fitted  up  for  the  occasion  with  platforms  and 
awnings,  and  parade  up  and  down  the  river  throughout  the  nighty 
having  with  them  bands  of  musicians,  and  singers,  and  dancing  girls. 
When  the  evening  is  advanced,  the  pinnace  of  the  Raja  of  Benares 
moves  from  his  residence  at  Ramnagar,  and  slowly  descends  the 
stream,  followed  by  other  boats,  lighted  up,  and  displaying  fireworks 
from  time  to  time,  until  they  take  their  station  off  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal gbdts.  The  boats  on  the  river  are  also  illuminated,  and  are 
rowed  up  and  down  the  stream,  accompanied  by  numerous  lesser 
craft  selling  refreshments,  or  bearing  less  wealthy  amateurs  to  catch 
the  strains  of  some  popular  songstress.  The  shore  is  thronged  with 
people,  and  discharges  of  fireworks,  with  the  river  pageantry,  amuse 
them  until  the  end  of  the  night.  At  day  break  they  are  again  clus- 
tered along  the  magnificent  ghats  of  Benares,  and  by  their  numbers, 
their  order,  their  diversified  and  many  tinted  costumes,  in  harmony 
with  the  elegant  architecture  of  the  surrounding  edifices,  the  broad 
river,  and  the  unclouded  sky,  present  a  picture  of  singular  richness, 
gracefulness,  animation,  and  beauty. 

Upon  the  occasion  on  which  I  witnessed  this  festival,  the  Raja,  on 
the  morning,  received  the  visits  of  the  Governor-General's  agent,  Mr. 
Brooke,  and  other  European  gentlemen  of  the  station.  They  were 
entertained  as  usual  with  naching,  but  upon  taking  leave,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  aspersion  of  rose-water,  which  was  bestowed  so  copi« 
OQsly  as  to  amount  to  a  ducking,  the  guests  were  pelted  with  rose- 
leaves,  immense  trays  of  which  were  brought  in  for  the  purpose.  The 
attack  was  retaliated  by  a  shower  of  the  same  missiles,  which  have  at 
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least  the  character  of  greater  refinement  than  the  confitti  di  geaso^  the 
plaster  of  Paris  pellets  of  the  Gamiyal. 

According  to  Mr.  Prinsep,  the  ceremony  originated  with  Zemindar 
Bnlwant  Sing,  the  father  of  Raja  Chait  Sing,  who  adopted  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holi  on  the  river,  for  the  gratification  of  Mir  Rnstam 
Ali,  the  Mohammedan  Goyemor  of  the  province,  who  had  a  house  on 
the  river-side.  As  he  observes,  however,  the  name  Biirwa,  old,  indi- 
cates higher  antiquity. 

[To  be  continued,] 


Ill 


Art.  V. — On  tie  earliest  Persian  Biography  of  Poets,  by 
Muhammad  Aifi,  and  on  some  other  Works  of  the  class  called 
Tazkirat  ul  Shudra.    By  N.  Bland,  Esq. 

[Mead  I7th  February,  1846.] 

On  a  fonner  occasion,  I  liad  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Society 
an  account  of  one  of  the  most  modern  and  comprehensive  Persian 
works  on  Poetical  Biography.  In  examining  the  authorities  to  which 
it  referred,  and  in  comparing  similar  compilations,  I  was  led  to  inves- 
tigate  the  actual  number  of  native  sources  accessible  to  us  on  that 
subject,  aud  was  gratified  by  finding  they  existed  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  than  would  be  presumed  from  the  very  limited  proportion,  in 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  made  use  of,  or  described. 

There  results  from  the  inquiry  the  following  list  of  Biographies, 
specially  devoted  to  the  poets,  without  taking  into  account  those 
historical  or  geographical  works,  in  which  literary  memoirs  or  anec- 
dotes are  incidentally  introduced,  nor  even  dictionaries  of  learned  or 
holy  men,  who  have  abo  been  poets,  but  whose  claims  for  insertion 
rest  chiefly  on  other  merits  \ 


LabUb  til  AlUb. 
^  BehdrisUn. 

Tazkirahi  Daulatshi^hf. 
"Mej^lis  ul  Nef&iiB. 
^Tuhfahi  S&mf. 

MftikhAnfth  u  Butkhiiiab. 

Khul&sat  ul  AahUr. 

MajmA  ul  Fuzla. 

Firdtisi  Khay&l. 

Tazkirahi  Taki  Auhodf. 

Tkzkirahi  Khtishg^ 

Kaibahi  Irfin. 

Mainri  Rahfmt 

Tazkirahi  N^im  Tabrfzi. 

Tazkinhi  Bibi  6hih. 

Tazkirahi  Nasribidf. 

Mir&t  ul  Khayil. 

Latiif  ul  Khay^L 

Kelimit  ul  ShuAni. 

Heoiishah  Behir. 

Hay&t  ul  Shu&r& 


MaciUt  ul  ShuiH. 
Tazkirahi  MuUa  C^i&L 
Sabhi  Sidic 
Nef^iB  ul  Ma^sir. 
Yadi  Bayz^ 
Sef fnahi  Bikhabar. 
Riizat  ul  Shu&riL 
MajmA  ul  Nef&is. 
Tazkirahi  All  Hazln. 
Servi  AzAd. 
IntikhAbi  TazkirAt. 
Merdumi  Didah. 
KhazAnahi  AAmirah. 
Tazkirahi  Bfnazir. 
Atesh  Kedah. 
Guli  BinA. 
Bayizi  Bitinf. 
KhulAsat  ul  AfkAr. 
Khuliteat  ul  KeUm. 
Suhufi  Ibrahim. 
Makhzan  ul  GhartTib. 


>  Such  as  the  Heft  Aclim  of  Ahmed  RAzf,  the  NafahAt  ul  Uns,  GulzAr  ul 
Abr^,  and  MejAHs  ul  Mtiminfn^  containing  the  lives  of  celebrated  Sufis  and 
Shiafas;  and  numerous  Tarikhs,  especially  the  Muntakhab  ul  Tawiirflcb,  the  TArfkhi 
Guzfdah,  Jehdn  Ar^,  EhulAsat  ul  TawAHkh,  See. 

VOL.    IX.  I 
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Among  BO  many  names  a  few  only  are  known  to  ns;  of  which,  the 
Beh&risUin  is  familiar  from  frequent  reference  and  from  eelectiona 
published  in  the  Anthologia  Persica^.  The  Tazkirah  of  Daulatshah  is 
in  general  use,  and  with  that  of  Sdm  Mirza  is  the  subject  of  learned 
memoirs  by  M.  de  Sacy*.  The  contents  of  Alishir's  work  have  been 
illustrated  by  Baron  Hammer-Purgstall',  and  the  Atesh  Kedah  was 
noticed  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  ^ 

Of  the  remaining  portion^  I  have  thought  that  a  distinct  enumer- 
ation of  the  proper  title  of  each  work,  of  its  division  and  contents, 
some  account  of  the  author,  and  a  reference  to  the  authorities  from 
which  he  had  borrowed  his  materials,  might  not  be  uninteresting  to 
those  Orientalists  who  pursue  the  same  path  of  research. 

I  regret,  however,  that  the  process  can  be  applied  only  to  a  veiy 
limited  number  of  the  above  Tazkirahs.  Some  of  the  works,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  have  long  since  been  lost  in  the  countries  which  gave  them 
birth;  destroyed  in  pillage,  consumed  by  fire,  or  decayed  by  time; 
thus  leaving  us  little  more  than  the  knowledge  of  their  name.  Many 
others,  no  doubt,  remain  still  hidden  in  various  public  and  private 
libraries  of  the  East  and  West,  whose  treasures  are  as  yet  unexplored, 
or  unpublished.  From  actual  inspection,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  present 
particulars  of  the  following  twelve  subjects  only,  which  I  propose  to 
notice  first,  and  afterwards  to  proceed  to  those,  of  which  our  knowledge 
is,  at  present,  more  circumscribed. 

I. 

The  subject  of  the  first  of  these  sketches,  as  the  earliest  in  date  of 
those  I  have  to  notice,  and  the  prototjrpe  of  all  similar  compositions, 
is  the  Lubdb  ul  AMb^,  by  Muhammad  A(ifi;  a  work  of  such  extreme 

1  The  whole  of  the  text,  with  an  elegant  German  tnuulation,  has  lately  been 
edited  at  Vienna  by  Baron  Schlechta-Waaehrd. 

s  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manuacrita  de  la  Bibliothique  du  RoL 

*  Handachriften  Hammer^PargstalPs,  Wien.  1840.    Article  Ko.  240. 

*  Account  of  the  Ateah  Kedah,  &c.    VoU  VII.  of  the  JoumaL 

*  Seyeral  works,  on  yariotiB  sabjecta,  bear  this  title,  or  one  aimilar. 

An  abridgement  of  the  celebrated  Mesnawi  is  called  Lubbi  Lub&b«  by  Huaain 

W&iz  K4ahifi;  also  one  of  the  Diwana  of  the  poet  Nfiif  (^^y^  »  ■<>  named. 

The  title,  indeed,  appears  under  such  a  variety  of  forms,  even  in  reference  to  the 
work  now  under  notice,  and  is  susceptible  of  so  many  different  meanings,  according 
to  altered  pronunciation,  that  the  translation  is  open  to  conjecture;  In  this 
instance  it  may  perhaps  be  beat  rendered  aa  the  ^^  Marrow,  or  Quinteaaence  of 
Biography.** 
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larity^  that  I  was  until  lately  inclined  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
cop7«  For  the  communication  of  this  fact,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
mannscript  itself,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  a 
Member  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  a  gentleman  deeply  versed  in 
oriental  learning,  who  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  this  scarce  literary 
treasured 

Although  the  Lubdb  ul  Albdb  may  easily  be  proved  to  be  the 
earliest  work  of  its  kind,  and  seems  to  have  been  much  consulted  by 
succeeding  writers,  their  references  to  it  are  mostly  vague  and  indis- 
tinct. 

Hajji  Khalfft  mentions,  under  the  head  of  Tazkirahs,  that  of 
**  Mohammed  al  Haufi,"  C    3>2*)  which  D'Herbelot  has  transformed 

into  Khaujl,  probably  reading  the  Ha  with  a  point  above. 

T4hir  of  Nasrdb^d,  (No.  IV.  of  these  Notices,)  mentions  in  his 
pre£Gu%,  ''The  Lubb  ul  Albdb,  comprising  the  poems  of  kings  and 
ancient  poets,  by  Muhammad  Aiifi,  author  of  the  J4mi'  ul  Hikdydt." 

In  the  Khaz&nahi  Admirah,  a  later  Biography,  (No.  X.,)  the  fol- 
lowing notice  is  given  of  it  among  the  authorities  quoted  in  the 
preface.  '*  Lubb  ul  Lubdb  by  Muhammad  Adfi.  I  have  had  access  to 
an  imperfect  copy,  containing  only  half  the  work;  from  the  life  of 
Rudaki,  to  that  of  Nizdmi  Oanjawl.  It  Is  written  with  great  care 
and  skill,  and  contains  the  lives  of  the  poets  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  to  the  commencement  of  the  seventh,  which  is  the 
author's  own  time.  All  the  modern  Biographers,  who  have  written 
the  lives  of  the  most  ancient  poets,  have  followed  this  author." 

Accordingly,  Al  A6fi  is  repeatedly  quoted  in  Taki  Anhadi's  Taz- 
kirah  (No.  III.),  and,  probably  through  this  medium,  in  the  Ridzat  ul 
Shuard  later  (No.  YII).  Indeed,  in  the  former,  the  Lubab  seems  to 
form  the  groundwork  of  those  sections  which  contain  only  the  memoirs 
of  the  earlier  authors,  though  the  reference  to  it  is  always  introduced 
simply  by  the  words,  "  Muhammad  A(ifi  says." 

In  the  Atesh  Kedah,  it  is  referred  to  also,  as  the  ''  Tazkirah  of 
Muhammad  A(ifi." 

It  IS  mentioned  in  the  Suhufi  Ibrahim,  a  still  more  modem  work, 
to  be  described  among  the  present  sketches.  (No.  XII.) 

1  John  Bardoe  Elliott,  Esq.,  of  the  Snddur  Conrt  of  Calcutta.  This  gentle- 
man did  me  the  honoar  of  addresnng  to  me  some  valuable  observatioim  on  Persian 
poetry  and  its  biographical  literature,  and  in  addition  to  much  information  con- 
nected with  my  present  object,  had  the  kindness  to  send  over  from  India,  for  my 
use,  from  his  own  private  collection,  two  of  the  meat  important  works  on  the 
subject,  with  which  I  have  yet  been  made  ncquninted,  and  of  the  mere  existence 
of  which  L  should  hare  been  nninfonnetl,  but  for  hia  kind  assist&nee. 

I  2 
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Farther  than  these,  I  find  no  reference  to  this  Tazkirah,  and  from 
the*  notices  already  cited,  it  appears  that  a  perfect  copy  waa  not 
always  accessible. 

The  short  time  I  have  afl  yet  had  the  nse  of  Mr.  Elliott's  MB. 
allows  me  to  add  but  little  to  the  account  of  it  I  had  previonalj 
receiyed  from  him;  I  therefore  cannot  do  better  than  subjoin  it  in 
his  own  words,  with  such  additional  observations  as  I  am  at  present 
able  to  supply. 

'<  The  manuscript  is  a  common  sised  octavo  volume,  of  609  pagea^ 
written  in  a  fair  legible  hand,  and  is  perfect  at  the  commencement  and 
conclusion,  but  wants  leaves  in  one  or  two  places,  the  number  of 
which  cannot  be  ascertained  without  comparison  with  another  oopj. 
It  contains  twelve  chapters,  the  first  four  of  which  are  employed  in 
discussing  the  meaning  and  excellence  of  poetry;  who  was  the  tint 
poet,  and  who  the  first  writer  of  Persian  poetry. 

Chapter  V,  is  occupied  with  the  poetry  of  kings  and  chiefs. 

Chapter  VI,  contains  the  poetry  of  vizirs,  &c. 

Chapter  VII,  the  poetty  of  the  religious  and  learned  orders. 

Chapter  VIII,  the  poets  who  flourished  under  the  dynasties  of 
Tahir,  Leis,  and  Saman. 

Chapter  IX,  those  who  flourished  during  the  rule  of  the  family  of 
Sabaktagin. 

Chapter  X,  those  during  the  rule  of  the  Seljuks,  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Sultan  SAid. 

Chapter  XI,  those  of  the  present  age,  who  have  flourished  einee 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Sanjar. 

Chapter  XII,  appears  to  contain  the  poetry  of  the  Court  poete  of 
the  day,  but  the  name  of  the  ruler  does  not  appear. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  date  of  this  Tazkirah,  but  as 
the  compiler  mentions  his  visiting  different  cities,  and  meeting  certain 
poets  during  tiie  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Hijrah,  and  as  late  m  600,  while  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  invasion  of 
Jengiz  Khan,  I  conclude  that  it  must  have  been  completed  previous  to 
that  event,  during  the  rule  of  the  Kharizmian  djrnasty  over  Khoraean 
and  Turkistan.  The  biographical  notices  are  of  comparatively  little 
value,  but  the  merit  of  the  work  consists  in  its  having  preserved  some 
hundreds  of  beautiful  Casidahs,  6hazalS|  and  other  poetry  no  where 
else  to  be  found  in  an  entire  state,  and  without  curtaibonent." 

Without  being  able,  at  present,  to  add  any  thing  to  the  above 
surmise  as  to  the  age  of  Al  A6fi,  and  in  the  absence  of  more  exact 
data,  his  Tazkirah  is  clearly  three  hundred  years  anterior  to  the 
earliest  biography  of  poets,  with  which  we  were  previously  acquainted; 
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die  two  composed  at  the  Court  of  Sultan  Hneain  Baioava  bearing  the 
date  of  882,  Al  Aiifi,  in  his  prefiMse^  states  distinctly^  that  no 
work  on  the  subject  had  been  used  by  him^  for,  although  he  mentions 
several  Taskirahs,  or  Tahacdt,  as  he  calls  them^  on  the  Arabic  Poets,  as 
those  of  Ibn  Seldm^  Ibn  Gutaibah,  Ibn  ul  Mughanni,  Sa&labi's  Yetimat 
ul  Dahr,  the  Dumiat  ul  Casr,  and  the  ZInat  ul  Zemdn;  yet  ''of 
Tazkirahs  of  Persian  Poets^  or  collected  extracts  from  their  works,  he 
had  seen  none^"  Even  on  this  evidence  alone,  then,  we  are  justified 
in  assigning  to  the  Lubdb  ul  Alb&b  the  first  place  among  the  Persian 
Tazkirahs,  and  a  very  high  degree  of  interest  both  from  its  antiquity 
and  rarity.  Al  Aiifi  stands  forth  as  the  father  of  his  country's  literary 
biography,  to  whom  we  are  equally  indebted  also  for  the  researches  of 
all  those  who  followed  him  in  the  district  of  literature,  in  which  he 
bad  first  made  an  entrance,  and  prepared  a  path. 

With  respect  to  the  Jdmi'  ul  Hikdydt,  attributed  by  TAhir's  Taz- 
kirah  to  the  author  of  the  Lub^b  ul  Albdb,  a  very  slight  inquiry  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  identity  of  the  writer.  The  J^mi'  ul  Hikdydt, 
a  collection  of  amusing  tales,  arranged  in  rather  an  arbitrary  and 
irregular  manner,  was  originally  written'  by  Muhammad  ul  A(ifi,  for 
Shamsuddin  Nizdm  ul  Mulk,  the  celebrated  vizir  of  Melekshah  the 
Selj6k.  Now  Nizamulmulk  died  in  the  year  485  b.  Various  dates  in 
the  Lubdb  ul  Albdb  bring  the  period  at  which  it  was  composed,  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  Hijrah,  the  latest 
event  noted  being  in  the  year  600  a.h.,  in  which  the  author  mentions 
his  meeting  with  the  poet  Majduddin  Muhammad  P^yzi,  at  Nis^,  in 
Ehorasan^  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Niz^ 
ul  Mulk,  to  whom  the  J^i'  ul  Hikdydt  was  dedicated.  Auhadi, 
whose  Tazkirah  will  be  noticed  later  (No.  III.),  gives  the  life  of  a  Cdzi 
Ab6l  T^Uiir  Yahya  bin  T&hir  bin  Othman  Al  Aiifi,  whom  he  calls 
"grandfather  of  Muhammad  ul  Aiifi,  author  of  the  Biography  of  Poets, 
called  LtM  uL  Albdb,  and  of  the  Jdm€  td  HikdydU''  Unfortunately, 
no  particulars  given  in  that  memoir  throw  any  additional  light  on  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry.  I  think  it  is  probable,  the  coincidence  of  the 
name  caused  the  mistake  in  some  early  writer,  and  that  the  error  has 
been  perpetuated  by  adoption  into  other  works  without  inquiry  into 
the  correctness  of  the  statement. 

I  %:^Jli^  «jjtL&.*  uJulU  ^Jut^  j^^  $yA  oUufc  y^  ' 

s  HAmmer-PurgstslPs  HandBehriften,  No.  174 
>  AaauBinated  by  the  emiasariee  of  Hasan  Sabah. 
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The  preface  of  the  Lubdb  ol  Albib  oconpiee  nine  pages,  in  whieii, 
after  a  very  short  exordium  in  praise  of  the  Deity  for  conferring  on 
mankind  the  gift  of  speech  and  eloquence,  the  author,  naming  himself 
Muhammad  A(ifi ',  commences  by  a  description  of  spring,  the  aeason 
in  which  he  began  his  book,  and  by  an  allegorical  dialogue  between 
the  rose  and  bulbul  of  the  garden  introduces  the  eulogy  of  his  patron^ 
the  Vizir  Ain  ul  Mnlkj  on  whose  name,  or  rather  honorific  title,  the 
fourth  page  commences  an  elaborate  disquisition,  according  to  the 
different  significations  of  Ain,  as  Eye,  Fountain,  and  Balance*.  First, 
as  the  discerning  eye  of  the  state,  and  to  his  friends,  dearer  than  the 
apple  of  the  eye:  then,  as  the /ountotn  of  life,  the  source  of  prosperity, 
''  to  which  the  pilgrims  of  the  path  of  darkness  wend  their  way,  as  to 
the  stream  of  Selsibil;"  ''  may  this  -pxat  fountain  be  for  oyer  preserved 
from  the  evil  eye^  and  the  equal  balance  of  his  prosperity  be  guarded 
from  the  reyolving  eye^  of  depression!*'  In  this  last  signification  as 
balance,  abundant  scope  is  afforded  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  author, 
from  its  association  with  the  duties  of  a  judge,  and  its  conrersion 
Ttu^  JLLo^  into  the  word  Wiz^Lrat^  (Vizirship,)  to  indulge  in  praise  of 
his  patron's  justice  and  impartiality.  The  application  is  thoroughly 
exhausted  in  this  fanciful  disquisition,  which  occupies  two  whole  pages, 
and  which  terminates  with  a  lengthened  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of 
that  exalted  minister. 

In  page  7  of  the  Preface,  a  Fad,  or  chapter,  is  introduced  on  the 
division  of  human  speech  into  verse  and  prose,  which  is  compared  to 
the  division  of  the  earth  into  land  and  water  at  the  time  of  Creation, 
and  the  resemblance  supported  by  various  ingenious  arguments  and 
allusions.  ''  Verse  may  be  compared  to  the  sea  f  Bahr,)  for  whatever 
is  not  in  Babr  (measure),  is  not  verse.  In  this  sea  are  buried  trear- 
sures  of  pearl,  and  gems  of  mystic  meaning,  and  the  keys  of  this 
treasure  are  given  into  the  hand  of  poetry,  according  to  the  Prophet's 
saying : — *  And  the  keys  of  the  treasure  are  the  tongues  of  the  poets*/ 

1  In  the  MS.  ^yS,  «>^4^  «X^^  possibly  for  Huhammad,  the  son  of  Mu- 
hammad, or  perhaps  only  an  accidental  repetition,  of  which  there  are  similar 
instances  in  the  copy*    Later  in  the  preface  it  occnrs  Muhammad  AXA  only. 

^<Acw Ac^^ 3j'^  o^  *W  ^kioh  Persian  interpretations  the  Arabic 

word  ^c  is  susceptible. 
'  The  eye  of  the  balance* 
*  •  ;KJ  by  the  figure  MacMb  (Anagram)  makes  Cli  .h* 
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And  although  travel  by  sea  is  the  source  of  maiij  advantages,  yet  the 
dread  of  its  dangers  deters  the  wise  from  participating  in  those 
benefits,  and  in  like  manner  the  Prophet  has  eschewed  the  pursuit  of 
verse." 

This  chapter  is  continued  by  an  allusion  to  the  Seven  Multllacahs, 
whose  glory  was  annihilated  by  the  descent  of  the  Seven  Sacred 
Verses^,  and  expatiates  on  the  inferiority  of  human  composition  to  the 
inspired  beauties  of  the  Cor£n. 

The  preface  now  concludes  with  the  desire  of  Muhammad  Alifi  to 
offer  to  his  illustrious  patron  the  results  of  his  art  and  experience,  ''  a 
gift,  which  he  prays  may,  till  the  day  of  judgment,  be  untouched  by 
the  hand  of  calamity,  and  guarded  from  misfortune  and  decay."  He 
calls  his  book  a  Compilation  on  the  classes  of  Persian  Poets,  and  a 
Collection  of  unpublished  beauties  of  the  learned  men  of  all  ages ;  and 
names  it  Lubdb  ul  Albdb",  dividing  its  contents  into  twelve  chapters. 
The  heads  of  these  chapters  have  already  been  given  from  a  Fihrist, 
which  has  a  place  in  this  part  of  the  preface ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
interesting  to  describe  their  subject  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

Immediately  following  this  Fihrist,  there  is  a  short  Fcul^  which 
may  properly  be  considered  a  concluding  part  of  the  preface.  The 
author  speaks  of  the  deficiency  of  works  on  the  present  subject,  and 
enumerates  the  Arabic  Biographies  of  Poets,  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  He  concludes  with  a  hope,  that  by  the  assistance  and 
countenance  of  the  Vizir,  his  work  may  be  favourably  received  among 
the  learned  of  the  age,  and  again  prays  for  his  patron*s  welfare  and 
prosperity. 

Chapter  I.  "  On  the  Excellence  of  Poetry  and  the  Poetic  Art," 
begins  at  the  bottom  of  page  11,  and  occupies  five  pages.  The  com- 
mencement abounds  in  conceits  similar  to  those  already  quoted.  Thus, 
'^  Speech  is  the  Fountain  of  Life,  whose  purity  flows  through  the  dark- 
ness of  ink,  and  from  which  the  Khizr  of  prose  and  verse  obtains 
immortality'."    The  merits  and  demerits  of  poetry  are  then  canvassed, 

(jUJLl  £xA««)  The  seven  venes  of  the  Flitihah,  or  first  chapter  of  the 
Coran. 

'  This  appears  to  be  the  proper  title  of  the  book,  being  the  one  the  author 
himself  gives  in  the  only  places,  in  which  he  mentions  it  by  name.  It  is  variously 
quoted  in  the  Tazkirahs,  as  already  seen. 

'  Another  allusion  to  the  fabled  fountain  of  the  waters  of  immortality  in  the 
land  of  darkness,  and  to  Khizr,  their  guardian :    possibly  even  the  allusion  to 
Khizr  here  has  reference  to  the  blue  and  green  colours  with  which  eastern  manu- 
scripts are  ornamented;  Khizar  being  clothed  in  green,  as  the  herald  of  spring , 
and  verdure.    Thus  Ahli  says,  in  the  Sihri  Halil, 
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an  anecdote  being  related  of  a  disenssion  among  learned  men  in  ihe 
society  of  S^hib  Ibdd',  in  wbioh  the  canse  of  poetry  wm  ably  defended 
by  Abu  Muhammad  Kh&zin",  whose  declaration  of  the  superior 
advantages  he  derived  from  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  poetry, 
over  his  other  studies  of  philology,  divinity  and  traditional  learning, 
decided  the  assembly  in  favour  of  the  poetic  art.  The  remainder  of 
the  chapter  is  illustrated  by  the  many  sayings  of  Muhammad  (Uie 
Prophet)  on  the  subject,  and  by  quotations  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
verse  ^m  Abu  Sherif  Ahmed  Jorjdni,  and  Abu  S&id  Mansfir  bin 
A&sami.  Finally,  it  reverts  to  the  praise  of  Aln  ul  Mulk,  to  whom  a 
whole  page  of  adulation  in  prose  and  verse  closes  the  chapter. 

The  2nd  and  drd  Chapters  occupy  only  two  pages  each ;  the  former, 
in  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Shir,   (verse,)  affords 
nothing  remarkable,  and  terminates  also  with  the  praise  of  the  patron 
Vizir.    Chapter  III   dJif  jxi,   iS  ^  J^!  ^s*^  j^  ascribes 
the  first  composition  of  verse  to  Adam,  and  relates  the  droumstances 
of  the  tradition  at  length,  combating  the  arguments  against  its  authen- 
ticity.    The  4th  Chapter  proceeds  to  the  inquiry,  who  first  composed 
Persian  verse,  and  attributes  it,  as  usual,  to  King  Behram  Our,  giving 
various  specimens,  and  very  briefly  tracing  the  progress  of  the  art 
through  the  dynasties  of  Tahir  and  Leis  to  the  author's  own  time,  the 
chapter  occupying  somewhat  more  than  three  pages.     Having  thus 
established  the  composition  of  poetry  to  have  been  first  practised  by 
royalty,  Aiifi  devotes  a  section  of  his  book  to  the  poems  of  sultans  and 
princes;  which  therefore  forms  the  subject  of  Chapter  V.     He  com- 
mences with  the  Samanian  djmasty,  being,  he  says,  the  earliest  of 
those  princes  who  composed  in  verse.     "  They  were  nine  in  number, 
under  whose  reign,  during  eighty-seven  years  and  six  months',  the 
provinces  of  Khorasan  and  Mawarannahr  were  well  peopled,  flourish^ 
ing,  and  happy."    He  gives  also  the  well-known  memorial  lines  on 
their  names,  attributed  to  Ansari.      The  only  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, who  was  himself  a  poet,  he  states  to  have  been  Ismail  bin  Nub 
bin  Manser,   the  last  of  the  race.     A  slight  sketch  of  his  history, 
and  a  short  specimen  of  his  poetic  talent,  are  followed  by  the  memoir" 
of  the  celebrated  Yeminuddaulah  Mahmud,  Sultan  of  Ghizni,  and 
of  his  son,  Abu  Muhammad.     Of  the  remaining  twenty  names  of 

>  Sdhib  I8m4il  Urn  Ibild,  a  Vizir  under  the  Samaman  dynasty. 

s  This  differs  from  the  accoimt  given  in  the  Khulfoit  nl  Akhb^,  and  some 
other  hiatorieB,  but  the  duration  of  the  dynasty  is  variously  stated. 
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Idnggy  princes,  and  emirs,  contained  in  this  chapter,  we  find  few  which 
are  not  familiar  to  ns  as  royal  poets  in  other  Taskirahs,  where  a 
chapter  has  been  consecrated  to  their  memory.  G^bixs  bin  Washmgir 
and  his  son  Kai  Kaos  are  followed  by  Saltan  Atsis  and  many  well- 
known  names  of  princes,  chiefly  of  the  Khdrizmshdhi  and  Selj(ild 
race;  Jelalnddin  Snlaimanshah,  nephew  of  Melekshah;  Tekesh  bin 
Arslan;  Toghrul;  Toghanshah;  Kilij  Arslan,  &o.  The  chapter  conr 
tains  about  forty  pages,  and  ends  with  a  prayer  for  the  author's 
patron,  Ain  nl  Mulk,  which  he  has  already  taken  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  in  one  of  the  earlier  memoirs  of  this  chapter,  when,  in 
relating  the  death  of  the  Emir  Abul  Muzaffar,  (which  took  place  a.h. 
877,)  he  seems  to  haye  wished  to  avert  the  omen  by  pious  supplication 
for  his  patron's  health. 

The  Vizirs  of  the  Sixth  Chapter  commence  with  those  of  the  time 
of  Mahmnd  bin  Sabaktagln,  and  the  first  mentioned  is  Abul  Kism  bin 
al  Husain.  The  celebrated  Nizam  ul  Mulk  and  his  son  Abu  Bekr 
follow.  The  Vizirs  are  succeeded  by  Kdtibs  and  officers  of  state  of 
inferior  rank,  and  about  thirty-six  memoirs,  some  of  them  containing 
interesting  historical  particulars,  are  closed  by  that  of  Mejduddin 
Bashid  Azizi,  one  of  the  learned  men  of  Khorasan  in  the  time  of 
Sultan  Madiid,  and  employed  at  Isferdr  in  the  service  of  the  Emir  and 
Vizir  Al^  ul  Mulk.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  this  age  of 
distingoished  statesmen,  A(ifi,  as  may  be  expected,  does  not  lose  the 
opportunity  of  paying  an  appropriate  compliment  to  the  great  man,  to 
whom  his  labours  are  dedicated,  and  declares  that  '^  the  race  of  illus- 
trious and  virtuous  Emirs  and  Viceroys  and  Judges  has  passed  away, 
leaving  none  worthy  of  their  fame  and  name,  save  only  that '  second 
AsafV  Vizir  Ain  ul  Mulk,  compared  with  whose  wisdom  the  whole 
sum  of  the  ministers  and  judges  of  the  realms  of  Persia,  when  placed 
in  the  scale  (again  alluding  to  the  interpretation  of  his  name),  is 
found  deficient  in  weight.'* 

The  memoirs  of  the  Judges  (Chapter  VII.)  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  birth-place  or  residence  in  the  provinces  of  Mawaraunahr, 
Khorasan,  Irac,  and  Ghizni  and  Labor.  Those  of  Khorasan  are 
further  divided  into  the  cities  of  Balkh,  Merv,  and  Nishapur,  although 
many  other  towns  of  the  same  district  have  a  place  in  each  of  these 
divisions.  Nishapur  presents  the  most  numerous  list,  about  thirty 
names.  Among  the  poets  of  Merv  is  a  relation  of  the  Biographer,  the 
same  quoted  in  Auhadi's  Tazkirah;  the  Cazi  Abu  Tdhir  Yahya,  al 
Aiifi.     The  Judges,  Cazis,  MuUas,  Imams,  &c.,  of  the  Seventh  Chapter 

*  Asaf,  ths  vizir  of  Solomon,  and  the  pattern  for  mmisten  in  all  suooeeding 
agea 
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nmoont  in  all  to  fifty-fire,  noticed  in  110  pages  of  the  maaaacript 
This  completes  the  first  half,  ^^\  i  S^l  of  the  work,  and  thanks  are 
returned,  that  by  the  favour  of  the  Deity  and  the  Prophet,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Vizir,  the  first  part  of  the  Lubdb  ul  Albdb  is 
happily  concluded. 

Chapter  VIII  has  only  twenty-five  pages  for  nearly  as  many  poets 
of  the  reigns  of  the  Tahir,  Leis,  and  Saman  families.  Dakiki  of  Tns\ 
one  of  the  most  ancient  poets,  has  a  place  in  this  chapter,  though 
described  in  all  biographies  as  attached  to  the  Court  of  Ghizni.  His 
appearance  here,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  to  be  from  his  birth-place 
being  within  the  dominions  of  the  princes  of  the  above  race.  Extracts 
are  given  from  various  of  his  Casidahs,  which  are  the  more  valuable,  as 
mere  fragments  only  have  as  yet  been  obtained  from  other  works,  and 
even  his  name  is  omitted  in  Daulatshah's  Tazkirah,  though  mentioned 
in  the  Behdristdn. 

The  memoir  of  Rddaki,  the  father  of  the  Persian  poets,  forms  an 
interesting  portion  of  this  chapter,  and  contains  many  particulars  of 
his  history,  in  addition  to  those,  of  which  we  are  already  in  possession. 
He  is  here  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  blind'^  a  circumstance  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  observation,  and  which,  indeed,  I  do  not  find 
related  in  any  of  the  other  Tazkirahs,  although  R(idaki*8  life  is  given  in 
all  those  which  embrace  the  biography  of  his  period.  The  Beharistan 
alone  alludes  to  it,  but  so  slightly  as  scarcely  to  have  been  remarked'. 
Notwithstanding  his  privation,  being  blind  from  birth,  the  poets 
mental  faculties  were  such,  that  at  the  age  of  eight  years  he  learned 
the  whole  Coran  by  heart,  and  acquired  the  Caraat,  or  manner  of 
reading  it,  which  latter  accomplishment,  under  the  circumstances, 
may  be  considered  perhaps  even  still  more  remarkable  than  the 
stretch  of  memory,  which  enabled  him  to  be  a  Hdfiz  ul  Curdn.  The 
testimony  of  various  poets  of  his  time  is  quoted  in  praise  of  the  excel* 


«i  ^V^JuSa  l3^j\J^  U3*ij^    *j\  cf-Si3yt£ 

This  is  only  an  accidental  specimen  of  the  play  on  words  with  which  the  memoixB 
are  usnally  introduced  throughout  the  work, 

t^jlW  jV^]  A^  ^^iCo   LL^\J  CfjAJAJ  Lcl  kS^]^jj^    * 

«j^l  Uuu  li^U  yl  «aLiX  ^U  j^^  UJ  vi-^b  xUi  j^\So 

Ac. 

•  The  Beharistan  merely  says,  ^\ji  \J^  JJ  ^^Lc  Ji\  which,  with  many  of 
the  other  partienhus,  agrees  bo  literally  with  the  words  of  the  Lnhib^  that  Al  Anfi*8 
Tazkirah  must  have  been  used  by  Jami  for  this  part  of  his  work* 
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lenoe  of  Mb  poetry^  in  which  his  compositions  are  said,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Rashidi,  to  have  formed  the  contents  of  a  hundred  volumes, 
thus  riyalling  his  wealth  in  worldly  goods^  which^  we  are  told,  were 
the  travelling  load  of  a  thousand  camels*  Al  Aufi's  opinion  seems  decid- 
edly in  favour  of  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  R(idaki  from  Riidak,  a 
village  of  Samarcand,  his  birthplace,  and  not  from  his  musical  talent, 
and  instead  of  the  ode  and  well-known  anecdote  in  his  biography  by 
Jami  and  Daulatshah,  of  the  Timotheus-like  influence  of  his  poetry 
on  his  patron  king,  some  specimens  are  given  here  which,  though 
not  numerous,  offer  a  pleasing  variety  to  those  of  his  composition 
which  have  already  appeared.  The  whole  memoir,  one  of  the  most 
elegantly  written  in  the  work,  derives  peculiar  interest  from  thus 
assigning  to  the  Blind  Bard  of  Persia,  the  Sage,  the  Minstrel,  and  the 
Poet,  an  undisputed  rank  as  the  Homer,  the  Ossian,  and  the  Milton  of 
the  East;  a  rank,  to  which  ho  would  otherwise  be  entitled  both  by  the 
antiquity  and  extent  of  his  poems,  and  the  unrivalled  superiority 
which  Las  been  accorded  them  by  succeeding  generations. 

Chapter  IX,   ^J,   ^^jj^    ^  ^   ^^^    ^\  ^,^  ^.^  ^ 

"  I  will  now,"  says  the  biographer,  "  mention  the  poets  of  the  Ndsiri 
Kings,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Yemlnnddaulah  (Mahmud) 
to  the  end  of  that  of  Masaud  Shahid,  being  three  sovereigns,  and  the 
duration  of  their  rule,  forty-seven  years."  He  gives  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  dynasty  from  the  foundation  of  its  power  by 
Sabaktagin,  to  the  death  of  Masaud  in  the  year  431;  '^  after  his 
reign,"  be  says,  '^  the  greater  part  of  Khorasan  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Seljukian  princes,  to  the  poets  of  whose  time  I  shall  devote  the 
Tenth  Chapter,  commencing  the  present  one  with  Ansari,  fus  the 
master  and  prince  of  poets,  and  the  most  ancient  of  this  class."  The 
memoir  of  Ansari  is  followed  by  that  of  Firdusi,  which  is  one  of  the 
shortest  in  the  book,  and  omits  all  historical  account  of  him,  probably 
as  being  already  sufficiently  well  known,  and  confines  itself  to  the 
praise  of  his  great  work,  the  Shah  Nameh.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
poetry  are  given  four  lines  in  praise  of  Mahmud >,  contrary  to  the 
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Usual  extraets  from  the  celebrated  satire;  also  a  eliort  fragment  witli- 
out  title,  wbich;  as  I  haTO  not  found  them  in  other  Taskiiahs,  I  have 
quoted  below^  FirduBi's  other  compoeitions  in  yeree  are  stated  bj 
AI  Aiifi,  to  have  been  but  few,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Yoraf 
and  Znlaikha  which  bears  his  name. 

The  Memoirs  of  Ansari  and  Firdusi  are  followed  bj  those  of 
Asjadi,  Ohazairi,  and  Asadi,  their  contemporaries  at  the  Conrft 
of  the  Ghaznawide,  and  by  those  of  many  other  ancient  poets;, 
of  whom  later  biographers  hare  not  made  mention.  Five  of  the 
most  brilliant  names  of  that  period  follow  one  another  in  this 
chapter  in  immediate  succession;  those  of  Muizzi  of  Nishapor, 
Azraki,  Abul  W^i  called  Jabali,  Hakim  Janhari  of  Herat,  Adfb 
S^bir,  and  Anwari.  Of  Azraki  and  Mniczi  are  given  periiaps 
the  longest  extracts  in  the  whole  collection,  extending  through  ten 
and  twelve  pages.  Next  to  these,  the  extracts  of  the  poet  Riihi  (^^j) 
are  the  longest,  exhibiting  whole  Casidahs,  on  various  subjects.  This 
chapter  is  also  divided  under  geographical  heads,  of  which  the  poets 
already  mentioned,  with  others  of  the  province  of  Khorasan,  altogether 
nearly  forty  names,  compose  the  first  Fad.  Mawarannahr,  Irac,  and 
Ghazni,  comprising  also  Lahor^  are  the  other  divisions.  Of  these, 
there  are  six  poets  of  Mawarannahr,  nine  of  Irao,  and  fourteen  of  the 
mountainous  districts;  in  all,  sixty-three  memoirs,  occupying,  with 
their  extracts,  about  170  pages.  This  may  be  considered  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  Al  Aufi*s  Tazkirah,  as  containing  some  of  the 

^<X31^  ***?  ^yjt^   ^Oyi  ^  ^ywo 

.  Ji^yf  ^^  tf^W  i^j'J 
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greatest  names  in  Fendan  Poetry,  and  enabling  ns,  on  comparison 
with  other  authors,  to  asoertam  from  whence  these  latter  derive  their 
materials.  The  notices  of  Amac  of  Bokhara,  and  Sdzani  of  Samar- 
eand,  among  the  poets  of  Hawarannahr,  are  accompanied  by  extracts, 
which  are  highly  valuable  firom  the  loss  of  their  diwans.  The  names 
which  follow,  are  mostly  so  well  known  to  ns,  either  in  biography 
or  from  their  works,  that  the  very  brief  notice  of  them,  which  in 
this  sketch  would  be  confined  almost  to  a  bare  enumeration,  would 
be  without  interest,  or  utility.  The  most  celebrated  are  Hakim 
Gatr&n,  Khacini,  Asir  of  Akhsikat,  Abul  Farah,  and  Mas46di  Sadd 
Seknto. 

Chapter  X  appears  to  be  omitted  in  the  copy,  or  some  confusion 
has  occurred  in  the  arrangement,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  Table 
of  Contents,  for,  page  604,  immediately  on  the  termination  of  Chapter 
IX,  commences  Chapter  XI,  "  On  the  Poets  of  the  present  period," 
i,  e,  the  auihor^s  own  time.  It  is  divided,  as  in  Chapters  VII  and  IX, 
according  to  provinces,  containing  sixteen  poets  of  Khorasan,  fifteen  of 
^aworannahr,  six  of  Irao,  and  six  of  Ghizni  and  Labor,  and  its  con* 
tents  fill  ninety-five  pages. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  names  are  Feriduddin  Attdr,  Rafi' 
nddin  Iiobnini,  Abdurrazzdo  of  Isfahan,  and  Nizami  of  Ganjah.  The 
memoirs  in  the  whole  work,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  lost  chapter, 
may  be  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  12th  Chapter  is  on  the  Poets  of  the  Courts  at  which  Al  Aiifi^ 
or  his  patron  lived,  and  which  he  represents  to  be  'Hhronged  by  wise 
and  learned  men,  as  thickly  as  the  heavens  are  studded  with  stars,  or 
a  garden  with  blooming  flowers."  Having,  however,  acquaintance 
with  but  few  of  these  poets,  he  limits  the  number  of  their  memoirs  to 
three,  and  of  thes^  even,  the  lacunes  left  by  the  copyist  will  not 
permit  us  an  accurate  knowledge.  The  name  of  the  first  is  omitted^ 
but  the  specimen  given  of  his  composition  is  a  Casidah  in  the  form 
called  Sawdl  Jawab",  in  praise  of  that  ^'Sun  of  the  heaven  of  recti- 
tude," ».  e.  the  Vizir,  Ain  ul  Mulk. 

The  second  memoir  is  of  a  certain  scribid,  one  Muhammad  of 

Cfya^   fjjJtO<j    if  ya\i\   ^  j^y^  jUi?   cjLjUJ  jf*^  j^ 

^yMy^  dJ^5  ^^^jj«Xj  ^  y»XtOyas& 

t^ty^  •  ^y^  ^  beauty  of  PeraiaB  rhetoric,  by  which  ihe  poet  and 
his  mistresB  or  any  other  person  are  introduced  in  dialogue;  the  repetition  of  the 
''said  I/*  and  ''said  he,**  in  a  poem  exceeding  the  length  of  a  ghazal,  becomes 
insapportable.    In  this  q;»eoimeB  it  is  earned  on  through  thirty-two  couplets. 
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Bftlkli,  ^hose  calligraphic  powers  it  represents  as  being  beyond  tbe 
reach  of  Ibn  al  Bawwdb^  himself,  and  that  Ibn  Mndah'  would  hare 
been  unable  to  restrain  his  eye  from  contemplating  the  beauties  of  his 
handwriting.  It  bestows  equal  praise  on  all  his  other  acquirements, 
as  well  as  on  the  suavity  of  his  manners  and  his  kind  disposition,  and 
sums  up  the  excellence  of  his  gifts,  by  his  being  admitted  as  one  of  the 
poets  of  the  Court  and  panegyrist  of  the  Sdhibkir&n*.  Zid  uddin 
Sanjari  is  the  subject  of  the  third  and  last  memoir,  which,  howeyer,  is 
BO  imperfect  in  the  MS.  that  no  particulars  can  be  obtained  £rom  it. 
There  appears  only  a  single  Casidah  of  his  composition,  and  this,  as 
might  be  expected  both  from  the  yocation  of  the  poet  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  biographer,  is  again  in  praise  of  Ain  ul  Mulk. 

The  last  two  pages  of  the  manuscript  are  the  Khatam  ul  Kit&b, 
(Conclusion,)  under  which  head  we  haye  a  few  words  of  apology  firom 
Al  Aufi  for  introducing  a  Casidah,  ''  the  offspring  of  his  own  weak 
imagination."  This  piece  consists  of  thirty-three  distichs,  imperfect 
in  two  places  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  lines  together.  It  rh3rmes 
throughout  in  / .  .^  ^^^  the  subject,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark, 
is,  for  the  twentieth  time,  the  praise  of  Ain  ul  Mulk! 

Who  this  Am  ul  Mulk  is,  whose  praises  are  repeated  'Pectoris  ad 
fastidium*'  in  every  part  of  the  volume,  I  am  as  yet  unable  to  state, 
for  however  frequently  mention  is  made  of  him  by  the  author,  there 
is  nothing  said  either  of  the  country  which  he  adorned  by  his  virtues, 
or  of  the  prince  whose  councils  he  directed  by  his  wisdom  and  advice. 
The  name  of  the  Vizir,  divested  of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  honour- 
able additions,  which  in  the  ambiguous  phraseology  of  Eastern  dedi- 
cation might  pass  equally  well  as  honorific  titles,  or  as  mere  epithets 
qualifying  their  object,  appears  to  be  Husain,  with  the  surname 
of  Ain  ul  Mulk,  son  of  Abu  Bekr  al  Ashiri,  or  perhaps  at  foil 
length  thus,  Ain  ul  Mulk,  Fakhr  uddaulah  wa  uddin  Ab(il  Mubarik 
Husain  bin  Sherf  il  Mulk  Razi  iddaulah  wa  iddin  Abi  Bekr  il 

gU  u«»  ^^  ^^jji  3  sa^jji  u-^  f^i  y^:i\  ' 

^^\  <_^l$Jt  <x^ss  (UJotlt^^)  ^\j3:i\  yf\fLc  ILfiill 

iJ\yA}\  , ,  yj\ jJLjLo  /  •  »j1    ^n  Mnclah  and  Ibn  ul  Bawwib  were 

two  celebrated  calligraphs;  the  former,  the  Vizir  of  the  Khalif  Mactadir,  is  aaid 
to  have  inyented  the  Xaskhi  character,  and  the  latter  to  have  improved  it. 
*  The  epithet  SiLhibkir&n  here  seems  intended  for  the  Vizir. 
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AsbdrP.  Tbe  history  of  this  personage,  whose  rarioas  appellations, 
thus  grouped  together,  are  quite  sufficient  to  point  him  out  in  a  mom 
extensive  inquiry  than  I  have  at  present  the  means  of  instituting,  may 
enable  us  also  to  obtain  some  particulars  of  the  life  of  Al  Aiifi  himself, 
which  at  present  remains  in  as  great  obscurity  as  those  of  his  patron, 
and  of  his  prince.  I  haye  in  vain  searched  for  him,  both  as  Muham- 
mad and  as  Aufi,  in  all  the  memoirs  to  which  I  have  had  access,  and 
in  which  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  place  as  a  poet;  and  a  hasty 
perusal  of  the  Tazkirahs  of  Auhadi  and  of  Walih,  both  of  which  con- 
tain numerous  references  to  his  works,  produced  no  additional  infop- 
mation,  nor  any  guide  for  assisting  further  search*.  The  court  poets 
Al  A6fi  commemorates,  are  so  few  in  number,  their  names  so  difficult 
to  be  recognized,  and  their  memoirs  so  scanty,  that  even  from  that 
chapter  we  gain  nothing.  A  minute  and  attentive  examination  of  the 
section  devoted  to  Contemporaneous  Poets  might  indeed  furnish  some 
dates,  and  be  supposed  to  fix  the  era  more  accurately;  but  the  evidence 
would,  at  best,  be  little  more  than  negative,  as  the  year  of  these  poets* 
death  is  but  rarely  marked*,  and  we  should  not,  probably,  be  able  to 
extend  the  period  with  any  certainty  beyond  the  date  already  recorded, 
viz.,  of  the  Hijrah  600  =  a.d.  1202-3.  After  all,  the  information  we 
seek  for  must  be  obtained  from  contemporaneous  history,  for  the  careful 

^  Among  Baron  Hammer-Poz^gstaU^s  MSS.,  No.  80,  is  t^UI^t    9^  ^^Hark 

•   •  • 

del  Harkee"  (Harrow  of  Marrow),  a  eollectioii  of  tales,  aneodotes,  &c,  by  '^the 
I  Abtil  Hasan  Ahmed  b.  Ibrahim,  Al  Ash&ari;^*  a  coinddeuce  in  the  snr- 
,  on  which,  of  conrse,  nothing  is  to  be  founded.  ^olmI  ^  explained  in  Ibn 
Kballikan's  life  of  Abol  Hasan  Ashirf  (gp.  the  author  just  mentioned),  to  mean 
"deeoended  from  Ashibr,  t.«.,  from  ^'Nabt,  snmamed  ^t^^r,  or  the  Aaiiy.**—- De 
Slaiie*k  Tranalation,  Vol.  II. 

Al  Kakkari,  the  Airican  historian  of  Spain,  was  also  called  Al  Ash^rf;  on,the 
derivation  of  which  name,  see  ^'  Notes  to  the  TranaUtion,**  &c.,  by  Don  P.  de 
Gayangos,  YoL  I. 

With  respect  to  Mohammad  Adfi's  name,  it  most,  of  course,  be  sapposed  to 
R^er  to  J^    ^^x^  in  Syria,  v.  Abnlfeda*B  Geogr:— Hajji  Khalfa's  Hat{fi  woold 

be  a  native^  or  inhabitant  of  the  ffmtf  in  Egypt,  v.  Relation  de  TEgypte,  par 
AbdaUati^ftc. 

'  The  copy  I  have  nsed  of  Anhadi's  Taskirah  being,  as  mentioned  in  the  notice 
later,  imperfect,  I  am  unable  to  extend  the  search  for  Al  A(ifi*8  life,  which  might 
ponibly  hare  been  found  under  the  letter  M  (Muhammad).  The  Ritoit  does  not 
giTe  it  nnder  either  letter,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  use  of  an  imperfect  copy  of 
his  authority  was  also  the  reason  of  its  omission. 

*  No  mention  is  made  of  the  date  or  circumstances  of  Attir*8  death,  which 
took  phu;e  in  the  general  massacre  by  the  Moogols;  and  Mr.  Elliott*s  inference 
that  the  author  of  the  Tazkiroh  wrote  before,  or  did  not  survive,  the  invasion  of 
Jingizkhan,  is  thus  very  materially  supported. 
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examination  the  rolnme  seems  to  haye  undergone  before  it  was  com- 
municated to  mOi  leaves  little  hope  of  obtaining  firom  the  work  itself, 
unassisted  by  other  research^  the  particulars  of  the  life  of  its  author, 
or  of  the  patrons  under  whose  protection  he  wrote  and  to  whom  he 
dedicated  "  The  earliest  Biography  of  Persian  Poets.** 

In  the  absence  of  historical  illustration  of  the  work  and  its  author, 
I  may  add  some  further  description  of  the  manuscript  in  which  it  is 
contained. 

The  MS.  has  no  date,  nor  note  by  whom  or  where  the  transcript 
was  made.  Its  appearance  betokens  some  degree  of  age,  and  the 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  fine  silky  texture  of  paper,  have  been  carefully 
inlaid,  preserving  a  few  additions  in  the  margin,  and  occasional  coi^ 
rections,  which  seem  to  be  those  of  the  first  copyist.  The  writing  is  a 
bold  and  good  Nasta&lio,  and  would  bespeak  an  Eastern  and  not  an 
Indian  scribe.  It  seems  to  have  been  made  from  a  very  ancient  copy, 
which  had  been  in  part  illegible  or  damaged,  as  there  are,  especially 
towards  the  end,  lacunes  extending  in  some  places  to  the  half  or  more 
of  five  or  six  lines  following.  These  defects  do  not  appear  befoie  the 
last  twenty  leaves  of  the  volume,  which  in  all  other  respects  (save 
abo  the  few  leaves  occasionally  wanting,  as  already  mentioned,  a  few 
words  destroyed  by  worm-holes,  and  slight  damage  from  damp  in  the 
first  two  pages  of  the  preface),  is  in  beautiful  condition.  I  regret  not 
to  have  obtained  from  its  present  owner  the  information  from  whence 
the  copy  came,  or  any  particulars  concerning  its  previous  history. 

II. 

After  a  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries  of  the  Hijrah,  during  which 
time  appeared,  almost  contemporaneously,  the  Tazkirahs  of  Jami, 
baulatshah,  and  Ali  Shir,  and,  somewhat  later,  that  of  SdmMirza;  we 
have  a  Biography  of  Poets,  called  Khuldsat  ul  AshMr,  or,  familiarly, 
the  Tazkirah  of  Mir  Taki  Kdshi. 

The  copy  described  here  is  a  manuscript  in  my  own  collection,  and 
the  only  one  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  \  It  is  a  small  quarto 
containing  b%t  leaves,  very  closely  written.  An  analysis  of  the 
author's  preface  will  give  the  history  of  the  composition  of  the  work, 
and  serve  also  as  a  specimen  of  his  style. 

After  the  praise  of  the  Deity,  that  Beautiful  One,  that  Meroifiil 
One,  that  All-loving  and  Beneficent  One,  and  entreaty  for  the  favour 

^  In  Sir  WilUam  Ouaeley's  Catalogue  of  MSS.  No.  606,  deacribed  ''Zubdet 
el  Shaar,  an  admirable  work  on  Peman  Poetry,"  is  probably  a  copy  of  the  i 
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and  proteciion  of  Al  Cdsim  Muhammad  bin  Abdallah,  (the  Prophet), 
he  proceeds  to  the  '' praise  and  snpplication  of  the  Padishdhi  Isl&m, 
(the  EmperorV  whom  he  styles  ''the  Sultan  of  Saltans,  the  Khacan 
of  Khaoans,  the  shadow  of  God  on  earth,  ruler  of  sea  and  land,  the 
greatest  of  the  Golden  Meadows  of  the  twelve  Imams,  the  sincere 
servant  of  Ali  bin  Abi  T^ib;  the  victorious  King,  the  Sultan,  the 
son  of  a  Sultan,  the  son  of  a  Sultan,  Abii'l  Fatli  Abfil  Nasr  Ab^l 
Muzaffar  Sh^  TahnUlsp  Bahddur  Khdn."  The  original  of  this 
inflated  exordium  occupies  three  full  pages. 

After  which,  the  author,  naming  himself  Taki  uddin  Muhammad 
bin  Sherfuddin  Ali  al  Husaini  al  Kdshdni,  introduces  himself  to  the 
'' Japiter-like  lords  of  penetration  and  knowledge,  and  the  Mercury* 
acting  possessors  of  intelligence  and  discernment,"  and  informs  them, 
thai  he  had  long  collected  the  poems  t>f  ancient  and  modem  writers, 
and  made  careful  extracts  from  each  of  their  Diwans,  and  collected 
anecdotes  of  their  love,  and  adorned  his  subject  with  narrative  and 
tale.  He  then  congratulates  himself  on  the  beauty  of  his  composition, 
the  poetry  of  which  he  compares  (in  verse)  to  the  speech  of  the 
admired  one  to  the  admirer,  and  its  prose  to  the  plaintive  accents  of 
despairing  love:  ''For,  of  a  truth,"  says  he,  "without  the  slightest 
circumlocution  or  exaggeration,  it  is  a  Bostan  (or  Orchard),  the  balm 
of  whose  flowers  perfumes  the  brain  of  the  soul ;  and  it  is  a  Gulistan  (or 
Roee-garden),  the  scent  of  whose  blossoms  exalts  the  spirit  with  its 
fragrance.  The  warblers  of  this  Rose-garden  are  the  parrots  of  the 
sugar-bowl  of  eloquence  and  improvisation;  and  the  Turtledoves  of 
this  orchard  are  lofty  flying  birds  from  the  nest  of  rhetoric  and  wit." 
His  object  was  next  to  choose  a  patron,  under  the  sanction  of  whose 
name  his  book  might  obtain  immortality,  or,  in  his  own  words,  "last 
till  the  day  of  judgment."  This  laudable  wish  was  accomplished  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1006  of  the  Hijrah,  when  the  copy  of  the 
work  was  finished^  and  the  dedication  made  to  "his  Excellence, 
blessed  with  auspicious  horoscope^  endowed  with  justice,  moderation, 
braveiy,  and  dignity;  that  Adam  in  form,  Noah  in  manners,  Enoch  in 
purity,  Abraham  in  fidelity;  of  virtue  like  Joseph,  a  Solomon  in 
magnificence;  in  loftiness  Jemshid,  in  pomp  Sekander;  the  accom- 
plished Padishah,  that  benignant  shower  of  justice,  and  compendium 
of  generosity;  Saturn  of  the  sphere,  Jupiter  in  station.  Mars  in 
valour;  resembling  the  Sun  in  splendour,  Venus  in  delightfulness. 
Mercury  in  energy,  the  Moon  in  loftiness;  whose  cavalry  is  thunder, 
and  whose  footsteps  lightning;  whose  affluence  is  a  dropping  cloud, 
and  whose  beneficence  a  fertilizing  rain;  the  great  Sultan,  the  lord  of 
the  world,  ruling  the  necks  of  the  people,  master  of  the  Kings  of 
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Arabia  and  Persia,  monardi  of  the  Idngdoms  of  both  Continoiie  and 
both  Sew,  aqrlom  of  Sultans  and  Pxincee,  friend  of  Islam  aad  ibe 
Prophets,  manifestator  of  the  sublime  word  of  Ood,  and  adorned  witb 
his  gifts  j  Abiil  Husaffar  Al  Mnayyad  Ibrahim  A^dilshah'.** 

The  conclusion  is  in  verse,  ezpressmg  his  hope  that  the  book  maj 
be  ^'honoured  by  the  inspection  of  his  Highness  and  the  courtiers  and 
attendants  of  his  circle,  the  empire  of  eloquence  and  rhetoric;  so  that, 
instead  of  remaining  a  worthless  and  unyalued  atom  in  the  depth  of 
non-existence  and  obscurity,  it  may  rise  like  the  world-illuming  sun 
to  the  pinnacle  of  meridiau  ascension;  and  although  now  a  star, 
hidden  and  reiled  among  the  constellations,  it  may  through  fiftyour 
become  a  full  moon  pointed  at  by  the  learned  of  the  age.*' 

Finally,  in  compliance  with  the  practice  of  authors  of  all  times;,  he 
chooses  an  auspicious  name  for  his  book,  and  calls  it  the  '^Oream  of 
Poesies  and  Buttermilk  of  Clonceits  V'  and  divides  it  into  an  Introduc- 
tion (Jfucaddamak),  four  Preliminary  Chs^ters  (Fcul),  four  Sections  or 
Books  (Xvbi,  column),  and  a  Conclusion  (KhdHmahy 

The  Mucaddamah,  or  Introduction,  gives,  as  usual,  the  author's 
reasons  for  undertaking  his  present  work;  preceded  by  verses  of  Jami, 
Maulawi  Rami,  and  some  of  his  own. 

Four  Fasls,  or  sections,  follow,  on  the  properties  and  attributes  of 
Love.  First,  on  the  eternal  and  inherent  quality  of  Love,  as  derived 
from  the  Creator.  Second,  in  explanation  of  the  real  nature  and 
exceUence  of  Love,  and  in  refutation  of  those  who  misapply  the  name 
to  other  passions.  Third,  Love  distinguished  as  Nefsdni  or  RfihiLnf 
(spiritual),  and  Jism&ni  (sensual);  and  on  the  seven  qualities  essential 
to  the  true  lover,  vis.,  secrecy,  unity  of  object,  single-mindednesa;, 
afdency  of  affection,  jealousy,  submission  (to  the  will  of  the  beloved), 
and  unqualified  admiration.  Fourth  Fasl,  The  characteristics  of  Love 
as  exhibited  in  the  beloved  one;  secrecy,  chastity,  retirement  from  the 
converse  of  men;  modesty.  This  metaphysical  disquisition  is  illus- 
trated by  numerous  quotations  from  Arabic  and  Persian  authors, 
extracts  of  Sufi  poetry,  and  appropriate  anecdote;  and,  although  it 
would  seem  somewhat  misplaced  as  an  introduction  to  a  biography,  it 
is  probably  intended  by  the  author  to  characterise  his  work,  which  he 

1  The  Suhnf,  va  Taki^s  life,  edb  his  patron,  to  whom  he  dediestes  ^'Ihnihiiii 
AidilflhiUb  Bljip6r£,'*  V.  Lit.  Hindooi,  &e.,  p.  238$  that  is,  of  Visi^Nur  in  India, 
which  would  suppose  the  author  to  have  yisited  that  country;  but  no  soeh  evwt. 
18  related  by  his  biographer,  nor  does  it  appear  from  his  own  pxelaoe. 

i  KhulteU  ul  AshAAr  wa  Zubdat  ul  Afkir.  It  is  often  difficult  to  translate,  at 
all  literally,  the  titles  of  Eastern  works,  without  producing  something  ludicrous  in 
our  idiom. 
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has  already  annonnced  his  intention  of  ''embellishing  with  the  lovee  of 
the  poets,"  as  well  as  with  their  worldly  life  and  literary  occupation. 
These  four  chapters  occupy  about  thirty  pages,  and  are  succeeded  by  a 
Persian  commentary  of  the  compiler  on  an  Arabic  poem  of  Ali  Ibn  Ali 
Tihh,  interpreted  line  for  line,  filling  twenty-three  pages.  A  Ldhicah 
(^ui^y),  or  additional  remark,  foQows,  in  which  Taki  speaks  of  the 
division  of  speech  into  prose  and  yerse;  of  the  different  kinds  of  verse 
(but  without  entering  into  any  details  of  prosody),  and  of  the  dif- 
ference of  skill  exhibited  by  poets  in  the  various  branches  of  the  art; 
of  some,  whom  he  considers  to  have  been  masters  in  all;  others,  who 
excelled,  severally,  in  Casidah,  Ohazal,  Mesnawi,  and  Kit&h.  The 
glory  of  Mesnawi  he  assigns,  with  justice,  to  Firdusi  and  Nizami; 
but  seems  to  show  some  undue  partiality  to  his  countryman,  Muhtas- 
ham  of  Kashan,  in  giving  him  a  place  among  those  who  were  distin- 
guished in  all  the  various  styles  of  writing. 

The  grand  division  of  the  biography  is  into  four  books  (Rukn),  of 
which  the  first  book  is  again  divided  into  two  parts  (Mujallad). 

Rukn  I.  The  ancient  poets  from  the  time  of  the  dynasty  of 
Sabaktagin,  arranged  according  to  the  date  of  their  death,  with  an 
account  of  their  lives  and  loves,  and  extracts  from  their  Diwans. 
The  first  Rukn  contains  fifty-four  poets,  and  is  divided  into  two 
Mujallads. 

Mujallad  I.  Twenty-four  poets,  chiefiy  Casidah  writers,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  their  time  (''bore  away  the  ball  of  poetic 
imageiy  from  the  hippodrome  of  eloquence").  The  earliest  is  Ansari, 
and  the  latest,  Cawibni  of  Oanjah^  This  chapter  contains  all  the 
most  celebrated  names  of  ancient  poets,  Asadi,  Ndsir  Khusrti,  Abiil- 
fiuiah,  Mas6d  Saad  Selman,  Azraki,  Muizzi,  Watwdt,  Feleki,  and 
Khacdni ;  which,  with  the  other  memoirs,  fill  nearly  a  hundred  pages. 
It  closes  with  maxims  and  advice,  occupying  about  six  leaves. 

Mujallad  II.  The  remaining  writers  of  Casidah,  thirty;  from 
Zahiruddin  Farydbi  to  Afzal  K^hi*.  This  series  includes  Nizdmi, 
Att^,  Kemdl  of  Isfahan,  Jelaluddin  R(jmi,  &c.,  150  pages. 

Rukn  II.  (which  is  also  Mujallad  III.)  contains  the  older  "  Ghazal 
singers,  and  some  also  of  their  contemporaries  who  wrote  Casidahs, 
more  than  forty  poets  (there  are  forty-four)."  Saadi  commences  this 
series,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  propriety  of  the  arrangnnent, 
as  distinguished  from  the  preceding.     The  last  poet  in  the  list  ia  Shah 

I  The  brother,  or,  as  some  say,  consin  of  Shaikh  NizamL 
'  Zahlniddm  died  a.h.  598,  and  A&aluddin  of  Kaahan,  ▲.h.  6G6. 

K2 
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ShujdA  Kirm^i,  of  whom  a  very  long  and  historically  inteTe6tin|r 
memoir  is  given.  This  division  of  the  work  is  prefaced  by  a  dedica- 
tion to  Shah  Abbas  Safawi,  who  is  here  glorified  in  prose  and  verse, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  dedication  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
Tazkirah. 

Rukn  III.  (Mujallad  IV.)  gives  the  more  modem  writers  of 
Ohazal  and  Casidah;  the  first  in  the  series  is  Hafiz,  and  the  last 
Manlana  Fen&i  (d.  893);  forty-eight  poets.  This  book  is  prefaced  by 
a  chapter  on  the  three  Safi  classes  of  W^silan,  Silikan,  and  Mnkl- 
man  \  a  subject  fully  explained  in  Jami*s  Nafah&t  ul  Uns. 

Rnkn  IV.  (Mujallad  V.)  ''Poets  of  the  time  of  Sultan  Hosain 
Mirza,  being  the  period  at  which  this  work  was  composed.  Above  a 
hundred  poets,  Sahib  Diwan.**  These  tsommence  with  Jami  and  Ali 
Shir,  and  end  with  Ghaz^li  of  Meshhed,  who  died  970. 

I  have  given  the  contents  of  these  five  divisions  according  to  the 
index  furnished  in  the  preface.  The  fourth  Rukn  (fifth  Mujallad)  is 
wanting  in  my  manuscript,  which  otherwise  is  perfect,  and  the  omis- 
sion seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  scribe,  as  the  copy,  without 
interruption,  proceeds  immediately  to  the  Khdtimah,  which  commences 
on  the  same  page.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  work,  as  originally 
published,  formed  five  volumes,  and  that  the  copyist,  in  this  case,  had 
not  access  to  a  complete  set.** 

The  Khatimah  is  preceded  by  the  usual  forms,  Praise  of  the  Deity, 
of  Muhammad,  of  Ali,  of  the  Monarch  of  Islam,  and  Mundjit,  or 
Prayers;  then,  after  the  eulogy  of  the  blessings  of  speech,  and  the 
gift  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  the  author  states  his  wish  to  add  to  the 
memoirs  of  the  poets  who  lived  before  his  time,  an  account  also  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  divides  them  into  twelve  chapters  Tjj^O 
''the  nnmber  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,"  according  to  the  several 
cities  or  districts  of  which  they  were  natives.  Each  Asl,  or  birth- 
place, is  further  arranged  under  two  heads,  {Fasl);  contemporaries 
still  living,  or  those  of  somewhat  earlier  date,  and  since  dead.  The 
twelve  Asls  are,  "1.  Kashan;  2.  Isfahan;  3.  Cum;  4.  Sdvah  and 

*  The  only  note  of  tnuucription  in  the  MS.  is  at  the  end  of  the  second 
Hojallad,  "finished  on  Wednesday,  2l8t  of  Ramazan,  1038;'*  and  of  the  fouth 
Mujallad,  "  finiahed  Mahanam,  1039  **  («  1027  ▲.o.)  I  was  at  one  time  indneed 
to  suppose  the  MS.  to  he  the  aathor*8  origmal  copy,  which  these  dates  would  easily 
permit;  hut  there  is  no  note  of  its  being  his  autograph,  and  the  omission  of  one  of 
the  volumes  would  seem  to  imply  it  to  he  a  transcript. 
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adjacent  places;  5.  Cazwin;  especiallj  noticing  the  most  celebrated 
Princes,  Sultans,  and  Vizirs,  who  lired  there  in  the  time  of  Shah 
Tahmasp;  6.  The  provinces  of  Gilan  and  Dar  nl  Marz;  7.  Tabriz 
and  other  towns  of  Azarbaijan;  8.  Kirman  and  parts  adjacent;  9, 10, 
and  11^  are  not  distingnished  bj  rubric  in  the  manuscript,  but  appear 
to  be  divided  between  the  towns  of  Yezd,  Shiraz,  and  Hamadan. 
Three'  more  chapters  under  the  title  of  Ldhicah,  supply  the  poets  of 
Baghdad,  Jerbadcan,  and  Khonsar,  and  further  additions  give  those  of 
Bey  and  Asterabad,  besides  the  natives  of  many  other  towns  and 
provinces;  following  an  arrangement  far  from  distinct,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  heading  of  the  several  chapters. 

The  author,  whose  labours  of  compilation  seemed  destmed  to  be 
unceasing,  and  whose  zeal  in  commemorating  his  fellow  poets  could 
scarcely  be  restrained  within  the  limits  either  of  time  or  form  of 
composition,  again  addresses  himself  to  the  "Jupiter-like  and  world- 
enlightening  minds"  of  his  readers,  to  inform  them,  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  materials  since  the  completion  of  his  work,  and  espe- 
cially from  such  of  his  contemporaries  as  commenced  writing  since 
that  period,  and  who  now  allowed  him  a  sight  of  their  Diwans,  with 
permission  to  make  extracts  for  his  Tazkirah,  had  determined  him  to 
add  a  (second)  Khatimah.  Many  copies  of  his  book  being  already 
published,  and  circulated  in  Irac  and  Khorasan,  he  had  no  other 
means  of  adding  to  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  making  corrections. 
His  second  Khatimah,  then,  contains  the  poetry,  without  memoir,  of 
sixty  authors,  who  had  either  been  omitted  in  the  earlier  arrangement, 
or  with  whose  history  he  was  before  unacquainted.  They  are  in 
alphabetical  order,  according  to  the  Takhallus,  and  fill  about  fifty 
pages.  Takiuddin's  own  poetry  appears  among  them,  under  the 
letter  ^,  Zikri  being  his  poetic  name\'* 

Finally,  a  Zil,  or  sequel  to  the  appendix,  contains  the  author's 
reflections  on  his  work,  and  his  self-gratulation  at  the  fulfilment  of  his 
task,  after  devoting  his  life  to  the  subject  of  poetry  and  its  history, 
and  having  now  arrived  at  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  He  then  gives 
a  QnatnuD,  recording  the  date  from  the  pen  of  that  chronogrammatist 

*  iifSi    lender  the.  head  of  Zikri,  in  D*HerbeIot,  we  find,  <'Takieddin 

AI-HoaBuni,  nom  d*im  autenr  qui  a  ^orit  la  Vie  de  einq  Fo<!te8  Pexsiens  dont  il  a 
wm  et  pablU  lee  ouTrages.  Ces  einq  pontes  sent  Amak,  Sonzeni,  Reechidi,  Feleki, 
et  OmadL*'  PeBsibly  D*Herbelot^  or  the  author  he  followed,  had  seen  a  fragment 
of  Takieddin*s  work,  eontaining  only  these  five  lives.  Thej  oeeur  nearly  together 
m  the  fint  Rakn  of  the  Tazkirah,  thus:  Amac,  Senif,  IlIAhi,  Muhtaahami  SiMQni, 
Abdnmzz^  Hasan,  ArndtU^  Rathtduddin  Watwiit,  Fekku 
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Amir  Rafindddi  MnAmmii  \  After  thiB,  however,  Taki  observes^  that 
flo  many  lives  of  ancient  and  modem  anthors  irere  inserted  in  liis 
Taskirali,  subseqnently  to  its  completion  in  its  original  form,  and  the 
book  had  become  ''so  bnlkj  and  ooipulent,'*  the  extracts  amounting 
altogether  te  350,000  couplets,  that  it  was  fonnd  necessary  to  add 
another  yolume,  or  Hnjallad,  to  the  fire  already  arranged;  and,  at 
length,  in  1016  of  the  Hijrah,  exhausted  with  his  long  and  laborious 
compilations,  which  had  occupied  him  daring  thirty  years,  he  lesolyed 
to  ''bar  against  himself  the  door  of  Tazkirah-writing  and  end  his 
troubles  of  authorship,  nor,  from  that  day,  insert  in  the  archives  of 
his  Tazkirah  another  name  or  rerse."  Upon  which  he  improrised  the 
followbgTarikh: 

The  words  underlined  giye  the  date  988. 

In  the  life  of  the  poet  SAdie,  in  the  teeond  Appendix,  he  aayv  It  iPas  Oin  the 

year  988,  when  he  was  engaged  in  completing  hie  eolleetion ;  jet  at  a  mneh  earlier 

stage  of  hie  work,  the  end  of  MujaUad  IL,  he  says,  "Up  to  the  present  year, 

1015,'*  &e.    Waa  this  eopy  made,  perhapa,  Drom  difRsrent  e^tiona  of  the  aepaxmte 

parts?  Thia  would  aecount  for  the  dieerepanqrcf  dales,  and  be  saipportedbj  the 
omission  of  a  part  already  mentioned. 

«  Thb  line,  aa  it  standa,  doea  not  agree  with  the  date,  bat  by  omitting  the  first 
two  letters,  forming  the  word  jj^,  the  remainder  would  make  exactly  1018.     In 

thefirstline,  Ireadjj^  forj^  ia  th^  itS„  and  ^jp  f o,  «ji 
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Uir  Taki  k  named  as  an  anthority  in  the  pxefaoe  to  the  Taddiah 
it  TOai,  in  the  Ehaz^biahi  Admirahi  and  the  KhoUsat  ul  Eelim. 
(No.  XII.)  He  IB  also  yery  frequently  quoted  in  the  Snhnf^  and  a 
short  notice  of  his  life  is  giyen  in  that  work.  The  memoir,  however^ 
contains  no  additional  information^  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
general  charaotenstics  of  his  book  and  the  merits  of  his  poetry.  On 
the  latter,  indeed,  the  Snhnf  does  not  bestow  much  praise,  and 
obserres,  that  neither  his  name  nor  specimens  of  his  composition  have 
fonnd  their  way  into  later  compilations. 

The  Khaianah  mentions  the  work  thus;  '^  S[h£timahi  KhuUsat  nl 
AAIAt,  the  Tazkirah  of  Mir  Takf  Ksahi,  the  date  of  the  completion 
of  which  is  998.'*  This  seems  to  allnde  only  to  the  Appendix,  as 
being  all  that  was  accessible  j  probably  an  imperfect  copy.  Howeyer, 
the  date  is  that  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  or  perhaps  the 
earlier  edition. 

Tahir  merely  g^ves  the  name,  Mir  Takf  Kashi,  as  an  anther  con- 
snlted.  The  KhnUaat  ul  Kelam  cites,  in  its  Plreface,  the  full  title  of 
the  work. 

Takf  s  Tazkirah  is  rery  important,  both  from  its  early  date,  and 
the  care  bestowed  by  the  anther  on  its  arrangement.  The  memoirs 
also  are  frequently  of  some  extent,  and  the  critical  obseryations  full 
and  interesting.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  criticisms  is 
where,  on  the  occasion  of  his  disputing  an  opinion  of  Daulatshah,  as  to 
the  period  at  which  two  poets  flourished,  he  calls  that  author's  work 
''an  erroneous,  or  faulty  composition ^  The  passage  occurs  in  the  life 
of  Bedr  Sh&shf  of  Cazwin,  in  the  4th  Book,  and  is  important,  as  a 
proof  of  the  eaze  with  which  Taki  examined  his  authorities,  and  also 
as  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  unqualified  praise  usually  bestowed 
on  Daulatshah.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Taki  has  not  fol- 
lowed the  nsual  practice  of  enumerating  in  his  prefiice  the  authors  he 

and  adds, 

A  Amner  ptoprietor  of  the  MS.  has  endeatonred  to  yiadieate  DanhitBhah  from 
ao  gmenl  a  eensare  by  snggeBting  gjaff— -i  as  a  reading  for  iJ^^  but  the 
writiiig  of  this  copy  is  bo  distinet,  and  the  aheence  of  points  so  nnusnal,  that  there 
teeiBS  no  dodbt  of  the  text;  the  epithet  also,  m  it  now  stands,  bebg  more  likely 
to  be  applied  where  the  eriticiBn  which  follows  is  un&TOOiable. 
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htA  ooDBoliedi  as  we  should  prol>abl7  hare  met  with  ihenameB  of 
flome  of  the  ancient  biognphies^  whidi  would  haye  been  familiar  to 
hi&i  at  80  early  a  period 


III. 


^^Uot^^ot^      ^.  i^. 


The  next  work  on  biography  is  the  Taskirah  of  Taki  Aahadi, 
and  is  a  ybtj  large  thick  folio  in  the  library  of  the  East  India  Housed 

The  author's  name  at  length,  as  giTen  in  his  preface,  is  Taki  bin 
Huinnddin  bin  SaAdnddin  Mnhammad  al  Husaini  al  Aohadl  al 
Daocdki  al  Balblbi  al  Is&hdni*;  that  is,  of  the  Hnsami  branch  of 
Sayyids,  bom  at  Balb&n,  and  residing  at  Isfahan;  the  names  Aohadi 
and  Daocdki  refer  to  his  ancestors  and  family.  He  describes  himself 
as  descended  by  seyen  steps  from  the  Shaikh  nl  Mash&ikh  Ghaws  ol 
Zemdn,  Shaikh  Anhadnddin  Abdullah  bin  Zididdin  Masaiid  al  F&rsi'  al 
Balb&ni,  and  through  him  from  Shaikh  Ibn  Ali  Dacc^ki^,  in  lineal 
descent  from  the  Imam  Musa  K^m. 

The  preface  is  of  unusual  length,  occupying  nearly  thirty-six 
pages,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  deyoted  to  the  author's  life 
C^Sy>^jyJ^  ^  il^  *J^)»  ^^*  ^^^  being  on  Charshambah  (the 
day  of  the  month  is  not  giyen),  in  Muharram,  973  of  the  Hijrah,  in 
the  reign  of  Shah  Tahmasp,  the  son  of  Ismail.  The  narratiye  then 
enters  yery  circumstantially  into  the  history  of  his  family,  and  all  the 
particulars  of  his  education.  His  father  died  during  his  childhood, 
and  he  remained  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  whom  he  also  lost 

>  Biblioth.  Leyden. 

'  To  be  distinguiahed  from  his  predecessor  Tftkl  Kistif  whose  work  has  just 
been  described.  Takf  Kishfs  poetic  name  was  Zikri;  Auhadiuaed  his  name^ 
Takf,  ashisTakhallns.    In  his  Taaskirali,  he  says, 

<  It  IB  a  little  difficult  to  fix  this  name  fVom  the  MS.,  where  it  appears  also 
sometimes  to  be  Wafie,  Wwdc,  Wacif.  The  samame  Dakik  is  found  in  some  of 
the  memoirs  of  Ibn  Kbalican, — De  Slane*8  Translation. 
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'when  at  the  age  of  twelye  years;  after  which  the  orphan  was  adopted 
hy  his  preceptor^  the  Maolania  Mircdj,  under  whom,  and  with  the 
instmction  of  other  learned  men,  he  pursned  his  various  studies. 
These  he  commenced  at  the  early  age  of  fiye  years,  by  ^^  planting  his 
footsteps  in  the  wilderness  of  grammar,  logic,  jurisprudence,  and 
geometry,  and  then  passmg  on  to  the  yalley  of  divine  and  moral 
philosophy."  He  describes  himself  as  having  applied  so  diligently  to 
all  his  studies,  as  to  have  been  '^  quite  free  from  the  propensity  to 
play  and  sport,  which  usually  distracts  the  attention  and  engages  the 
time  of  children.**  At  the  age  of  twenty  (a.h.  995),  we  find  him  in 
the  camp  of  Muhammad  Khudabendeh,  and  subsequently  presented 
to  the  young  Abbas.  Taki  Auhadi's  taste  for  poetry  had  been  evinced 
at  a  very  early  age,  but  had  been  discouraged  by  his  friends  in  favour 
of  the  more  severe  studies  of  science.  In  later  life  he  indulged  his 
poetic  inclination  by  compiling  an  anthology,  which  he  named  Firdiisi 
Khay^  Auhadi,  of  which  the  value  of  the  letters  contains  also  the 
date\  This  was  arranged  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  Haidar 
Hamdibii  rjlj^^^  ^ho  accompanied  him  on  a  Journey  to  India,  and 
tt  contained  all  the  specimens  of  poetry  he  had  collected  in  the  six 
years  between  Shiraz  and  Guzarat.  Afterwards,  when  staying  at 
Agrah,  one  of  the  nobles  of  Jehangir's  court  induced  him  to  remodel 
his  work,  and  to  accompany  the  extracts  with  memoirs  of  the  several 
authors  quoted.  Thus  completed,  he  named  his  Tazkirah,  ^'Urfat 
a  ghurfdti  fiishikin  wa  &rsdt  u  irsdti  Mrif  in'.**  The  biography  is 
divided  into  twenty-eight  Arsahs  T^^^^  each  containing  one  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  and  the  general  division  is  into  three  Ur&hs  ^^i^^; 
viz.,  of  the  ancient  poets;  those  of  a  middle  age;  and  those  more 
modem. 

A  memoir  of  Auhadi  is  given  in  the  Ridzat  ul  Shu&rd  and  also 
in  the  Suhuf,  to  both  of  which,  as  well  as  to  the  Khazanah,  this  work 
has  lent  its  assistance  as  an  authority.  The  Suhuf  adds  some  par-  * 
ticulars  to  those  we  obtain  from  the  autobiography;  viz.,  that  he  wajs 
the  son  of  Sayyid  Abdullah,  and  was  called  Auhadi  because  descended 
from  that  learned  man  of  his  time,  Shaikh  Auhad  Daccdc;  that  he 
was  attached  to  the  court  of  Shah  Abbas,  and  in  the  year  1050,  in  the 
reign  of  Jehangir,  went  to  India,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 

1  <<  AohadTs  Garden  (or  Paradise)  of  Imagination."    ^(^   U**)^  "*  ^1* 
s  One  of  those  titles,  in  which,  as  in  those  of  many  Arabie  books,  the  traos« 
latable  sense  is  sacrificed  to  a  sort  of  rhythm,  if  not  rhyme.    The  work  is  gene- 
rally qaoted,  more  concisely,  as  the  Urflitu*!  Atehikln  wa  ArsAta*!  Airiffn,  also, 
fiuDiliariy,  the  VrUU 
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€ompontioii  of  the  work  known  as  the  Taskinihi  Tftki  Anhadi,  and 

finished  it  at  Gonirat.     The  extracts  in  it   amonnied  to  eightj 

thonsand  couplets.     He  composed  also  another  Taddrah,  abri^ei 

I  from  the  larger  one,  and  called  it  KaAbahi  Irftn^    This  Taikimh 

the  anther  of  the  Snhuf  had  not  seen,  but  sajs,  ^Ali  Culi  Khan 

I  W^Uih  in  the  Riazat  ul  Shuara  writes,  that  it  contains  many  fw^isk 

'  tales,  and  Sirljuddin  AH  Khan  Arsn"  sajs  no  book  has  been  mmi 

!  with  such  copious  contents,  but  that  it  stood  in  need  of  a  second 

,  rerisal.    With  all  this,  Auhadl  was  a  man  of  noble  family,  and  a 

distinguished  Sufi.    He  was  particularly  skilled  in  lexicography,  and 

composed  a  Persian  dictionary  called  Surmahi  SuhumAn*,  founded  on 

the  Bnrhini  Citi.    They  say  his  complete  works  amounted  to  moie 

than  thirty  thousand  couplets,  and  contained  among  other  pieces,  a 

Mesnawi,  caUed  YAcikb  u  Yusiif,  and  a  8Ak(  NAmah,  oaUed  Nisir  v 

iaium4r«.'*    The  life  by  Ali  Cull  Khan  is  simikr,  but  not  so  fiiU, 

the  author  of  the  Buhuf  having  added  many  partioulan  from  faiter 

sources. 

One  of  the  principal  merits  of  Auhadi's  Taddrah,  to  readers  who 
may  not  have  access  to  Al  Aufi's,  is,  that  it  preserves  much  of  the 
materials  of  that  more  ancient  and  scarcer  work,  of  which,  it  may  be 
seen  from  the  frequent  quotation  of  its  author's  name,  Taki  Auhadf 
has  made  very  diligent  use. 

The  volume  of  Auhadi's  Tazkirah  in  the  Library  of  the  Bast 
India  House  extends  only  to  the  first  six  memoirs  of  letter  o« 

The  copy  used  by  the  author  of  the  Khasanah  contained  only  from 
y0  to  iS}  uid  he  mentions  that  another  compiler,  Arz(i,  had  also  only 
an  imperfect  MS.  of  Auhadi.  The  work  seems  therefore  to  be  seldom 
found  complete. 

^  il^J^   *^^    ''^"^  KaAhsh,"  or  «<Templs  of  the  Leaned,"  or  ''of 

Knowledge.** 

*  In  the  MejmA  ul  Kellis,  noticed  later. 

'  L*jW^  'iUM  Snimeh,  or  Gollyriom  for  the  eyes  of  Solaiman;  pro. 
bably,  in  compliment  to  Shah  Sulaiman  Safawi,  to  whom  perhaps  it  was  dedicated. 
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The  Taxkirah  of  Tahir  of  Nasidbdd^  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in 
the  Hbrary  of  the  British  Mosenm,  and  another  in  the  priyate  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Coreton*. 

A  preface,  written  with  mnch  elegance,  introduces  the  subject  of 
poetiy,  considered  either  as  praiseworthy^  or  subject  to  bkone,  and 
illustrates  it  by  arguments  adduced  on  both  sides  of  the  question  in  an 
assembly  of  learned  friends.  This  is  a  theme  frequently  brought 
forward  in  works  on  this  subject;  the  enemies  of  poetry  grounding 
their  opposition  on  the  seyere  censure  on  that  art,  passed  on  it  by 
Huhanuoad  in  tradition  and  in  the  Goran,  while  its  practice  is  defended 
m  a  more  attraotire  manner,  if  with  less  orthodoxy,  by  the  eulogies 
bestowed  by  the  poets  themselves  on  their  faToorite  pursoit^  affording 
ionomerable  quotations. 

Hirxa  T^Uiir  then  states  his  desire  to  compose  a  Taskirah^  in  imita- 
tion of  his  predecessors  Al  Aufi,  Alishir,  Sam  Mirza,  Daolatshah^ 
MuUa  Sdll*,  and  Taki  Kashi,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to  com- 
memorate such  of  his  contemporaries,  as  were  authors  of  a  complete 
Diwan,  or  those  who  eren  occasionally  composed  in  verse.  At  the 
suggestion  of  some  persons  of  taste,  he  was  induced  to  add  a  selection 
of  enigmas,  riddles,  and  chronograms  ^  from  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
writers,  of  which  class  no  collection  had  been  previously  made;  and 
this  addition  he  considered  would  much  increase  the  interest  and 
nerit  of  his  work.  He  commenced  his  compilation  in  a.h.  1183,  and 
dedicated  to  Shah  Sulaiman  Safawi.  The  divisions  of  the  work  are 
thus  arranged;— 

An  introduction  (Mucaddamah)  on  the  poetry  of  Kings  and 
Princes. 

Section  1st  (cJu^^  Series).    On  Emirs,  Khans,  Vizirs,  Scribes,  and 

>  I  have  used  the  Utter  MS. ;  it  is  an  oetaTo  Tolnme,  containing  760  pages, 
'Written  in  an  Indlaa  hand,  without  any  name  or  date  of  tnmacription^  Both 
eopiai^  whieh  are  in  all  respects  yeiy  similar,  both  in  form  and  in  handwriting,  are 
famiahed  with  an  index,  placed  before  the  pre&oe,  and  referring  to  the  page  by 
figaras. 

*  Author  cf  jibe  Tazidiab  called  MiuUUiiali  n  BatUiiiiah,  noticed  bttee. 
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others,  employed  in  the  Imperial  Defterkhaneh;  and  who  were  also 
poets;  in  three  chapters,  C^S^f). 

Ist;  The  Emirs  and  Khans  of  Iran.  Chapter  2nd;  Those  of 
Hindustan,  drd;  Secretariesi  Clerks,  and  Scrihes  of  the  Imperial 
Registry. 

Chapter  II.  Sayyids,  Nejibs,  and  others  of  that  class. 

Chapter  III.  Account  of  wise  and  learned  men^  in  three  divi- 
sions. 1st;  Wise  and  learned  men  of  Iran.  2nd;  Calligrapba 
(/•  ^IqM^  .'Aj.'t^V     d;  Fakirs  and  Derwishes. 

Section  4th.    Standard  Poets. 

1.  Poets  of  Iran  and  Khorasan. 

2.  Poets  of  Mawarannahr. 
S.  Poets  of  Hindustan. 

Section  5th.     The  author's  &mily. 

Khatimah.  On  the  Enigmas,  Riddles^  and  ChronognunSy  of  ancient 
and  modem  writers,  in  two  parts  CijSj)*  Ist;  Those  whose  anthor 
is  known :  and  2nd;  Those  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  author; 
each  part  divided  further  under  the  three  heads  of  Chronogram,  Riddle, 
and  Enigma. 

The  first  memoir  in  the  Mucaddamah  is  that  of  Shah  Abbas,  fol- 
lowed by  Shah  Abbas  IL,  and  a  few  princes  of  the  Safide  family. 
The  Emirs  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  1st  Saff,  or  series,  are  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  containing  few  names  of  any  interest  The 
contents  of  the  second  series  are  above  a  hundred  memoirs.  Those  of 
the  third  section,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty,  are  also  of  little 
interest,  except,  perhaps,  the  short  chapter  which  notices  some  dis- 
tinguished calligraphic  writers  of  Tahir's  time.  There  are  nine  of 
them,  with  a  few  poetic  specimens.  Those  bearing  the  title  of 
Standard  Poets  are  veiy  numerous,  but,  with  the  exception  of  T^Qib 
Kelim  and  a  tew  others,  they  are  little  known  to  us  as  having  so  high 
a  reputation. 

The  Persian  poets  of  Hindustan,  forming  the  third  and  last  sub- 
division of  the  fourth  section,  are  seventeen  in  number,  natives  of 
Kashmir,  Labor,  and  other  parts;  of  whom  some  appear  in  M.  de 
Tassy's  Biographical  work,  and  some  few  also  are  in  the  chapter  of 
the  Atesh  Kedah  which  is  devoted  to  native  Persian  writers  of  India. 

The  whole  of  the  poets  given  by  Tahir  exceed  a  thousand,  but 
the  greater  number  of  them  have  enjoyed  scarcely  more  than 
ephemeral  fame,  and  their  merits  to  have  been  little  appreciated 
except  by  their  contemporaries.  On  the  whole,  the  author  of  this 
Tazkirah,  like  Sam  Miria,  his  predecessor  in  biography,  seems  to  have 
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eoDBidered  less  the  worthineeB,  than  the  iiamber  of  the  writers  he 
recorded,  and  his  object  to  hare  been  either  to  array  a  longer  series  of. 
names*  than  were  contained  in  other  works,  or,  by  enhancing  the 
merits  of  his  contemporaries,  to  throw  lustre  on  the  age  and  reign  in 
which  he  himself  liyed. 

The  fifth  book  gives  short  memoirs  of  some  of  the  anther's  rela« 
tions  (seyen),  of  which  nnmber  Mirza  Ahsan  Ali  was  half-brother  to 
Tahir's  father;  Mirza  Silih,  his  father's  cousin;  and  Miria  Ismail,  the 
son  of  Mirza  Muhammad  Nasrabadi,  Tahir's  own  cousin.  Nearly  all 
were  of  Nasrabad,  and  most  of  them  either  accompanied  or  followed 
their  relation  to  India,  in  which  country,  as  well  as  in  Persia  pre* 
Tionsly  to  their  flight,  they  enjoyed  great  honour  and  respect,  and 
were  admitted  to  yarious  important  public  dignities.  Badiazzemdn, 
Tahir's  son,  was,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  still  in  Mery,  and  an  affectionate 
and  earnest  prayer  is  proffered,  that  they  may  soon,  as  well  as  all 
hii  other  relations,  be  happily  reunited.  The  merits  and  accomplish- 
ments of  these  different  members  of  his  fiunily  are  faithfully  recorded, 
sad  the  anther  proceeds  to  giye  some  account  of  his  own  history  and 
feelings.  This  part  of  the  work  is  written  in  a  flowery,  but  yery 
beautiful  style,  and  it  will  be  seen  later,  from  the  criticism  of  a 
modem  native  writer,  that  it  is  considered  a  proof  of  Tahir's  learning 
and  elegance  of  composition.  It  commences  with  his  birth  and 
education  in  Nasrabad,  and  dwells  with  proud  satisfaction  on  the 
honours  and  dignities  of  his  ancestors,  of  whom  Khdjah  Sadruddin 
Ali,  his  grand&ther,  was  goyemor  of  Is&han  in  the  time  of  Mirza 
Sultan  Muhammad  Gurkdn  before  Mirza  Shahrokh,  and  built  three 
Madrasahs,  formerly  richly  endowed  and  well  supported,  but  at  that 
tone  abandoned  to  ruin  and  decay.  He  gives  a  particular  account  of 
these  endowments,  and  indulges  in  many  regrets  at  their  present 
neglected  state.  The  further  history  of  his  family,  and  of  his  own 
life,  though  it  presents  a  fine  specimen  of  composition,  as  related  by 
the  author  himself,  may  be  conveniently  replaced  by  the  memoir  of 
hhn  given  in  the  Suhuf. 

"Mirza  Tihir  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  Hijiah  1049,  and  lived 
at  first  in  the  Mektebkh&nahi  Shdhl,  bat  afterwards  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  a  coffee-house  in  Isfifthan,  much  frequented  by  poets  and 
learned  men.  He  studied  with  Aca  Husain  Kh6nsdri,  and  by  his 
advice  and  assistance  arranged  a  Biography  of  Poets,  called  Tazkirahi 
Nasr£b&di,  containing  the  poets  of  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas,    The 

^  **Eiiie  grosse  Zahl  von  Dichtem  aa&ufisohen,**  &e.  Qeeohiehte  der 
•ehcBwm  RedAkOnste  PersienB,  p.  949,  where  this  obsenration  is  made  on  the 
TuhfaJii  Sami. 
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vigonr  of  his  prose  may  be  aeen  from  his  memoir  of  hit  own  life,  aad 
his  exoellenoe  in  poetio  omnpoution  from  his  imitation  of  Ahli  ^irui's  ' 
artificial  Memawi'.  He  asBoeiatod  in  friendlj  intimaoj  with  Mir 
Nejit,  Miria  S4ib,  and  Mir  Jelal  Aiir,  and  was  tlie  paneygnst  of 
Shah  Sulaiman.  They  say  he  made  a  journey  to  Hijas,  and  finding 
on  his  return  the  ooffee-honse  deserted  by  all  his  former  friends  and 
assooiatesy  he  retired  in  melancholy  to  the  Mosque  of  Liuiny  and  shut 
himself  up  there  in  seclusion  till  his  death.  Shah  Sulaiman  held  him 
in  great  esteem,  and  wheneyer  he  came  to  Nasirabad  used  to  yisit 
him.  Nasirabad  is  a  district  of  Isfiahan,  and  Linin  is  one  of  the 
Mosques  there'." 

V. 

The  Mirit  ul  Khaydl,  or  ''Mirror  of  Fancy/'  of  Shir  Kh^  Liidi' 
is  found  in  many  collections.  The  copy  I  have  in  use  belongs  to 
Mr.  Cureton,  and  is  a  small  quarto  volume  of  465  pages  \  The 
biography  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  other  contents  of  the 
Yolumey  by  far  the  greater  part  being  occupied  by  various  scientific 
treatises;  viz.^  on  Prosody  and  Versification,  on  Music,  Medicine, 
Interpretation  of  Dreams  and  Physiognomy,  Ethics,  Physics,  and 
Geography;  and,  in  conclusion,  separated  by  a  long  distance  from  the 
section  of  the  work,  to  which  it  would  seem  more  natural  to  append 
it,  there  is  a  Tazkirat  ul  Shdirdt,  or  Biography  of  Poetesses.     ^ 

The  Prefiice  and  Introduction  treat  of  the  origin  of  poetry  and  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  Goran  on  that  art  and  on  its  followers;  of 
the  earlier  Arabic  poets,  concerning  which  the  memoirs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Daulatshah's  work  are  noticed;  allusion  is  made  to  the 
well-known  story  of  Lebid,  and  his  confession  of  the  superiority  of 

^  The  Sihri  Hal^l  ^^U-  ^  of  Maulsna  AhU  of  BhinuE,  which  was  itMlf  in 
imitadon  of  Katibra  MajmA  ul  Bahrain. 

1  The  name  of  the  Mosque  ia  not  very  dirtinetiywiitteii  in  thaM&  Italsoreadi 
t^SjAgnai  in  every  instance;  while  the  copies  I  have  eonsnlted  of  TahM  wotk, 
have  alwaji  dVAyjiOJ 

*  Professor  Dom,  IWnn  a  MS.  of  the  Tirfkhi  Afghin,  belongbg  to  the  writer 
of  thia  sketch,  has  eatablished  the  pronunciation  of  iS^tJi  to  be  Lodai.  BoUetin 
Sfientifique,  St  Petersb.  T.  z. 

*  I  have  alflo  naed,  for  eoUatioD,  a  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Bast  India  House 
(No.  226),  an  octavo  of  460  pages. 
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tke  Conm  0T«r  uninspired  oompositions,  Yethret  bin  Oahtto  bin 
M6d  IB  died  as  tbe  fint  who  iDomposed  Anbie  poetry,  and  Behnun 
06r  as  tbe  inventor  of  the  first  Persian  distioh;  the  fifteen  different 
kinds  of  rerse  are  defined,  exolosire  of  those  oalled  artistioaP  {^[JjJ) 
as  practised  by  Amir  Khnsru  among  the  ancient  poets  and  Shaikh 
Habfb  Ullah  of  Akberabad  among  modem  writers.  Immediately 
following  the  Mncaddamah  is  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  writing,  the 
yarioos  kinds  of  character,  and  a  brief  notice  of  some  celebrated 
calligraphs.  The  author  thought  this  a  snitable  introduction  to  the 
biographical  part  of  his  poetic  treatise,  which  is,  in  like  manner, 
followed  by  the  chapters  treating  on  prosody;  the  latter,  certainly, 
a  Tery  snitable  accompaniment.  He  considered  this  addition  the 
more  necessary,  as,  he  observes,  writers  of  later  date  pud  much  less 
attention  to  prosody  and  the  rules  of  their  art,  than  those  of  older 
tunes,  and  laments,  that  in  his  day  every  scribbler,  who  could 
rhyme  a  couplet,  was  dubbed  poet,  and  obtained  fame  and  rank 
accordingly. 

The  poets  noticed  are  seventy  in  number;  the  poetesses,  fifteen. 
The  former  series  includes  both  ancient  and  modem;  commencing,  as 
usual,  with  Asadi  and  the  great  bards  of  Firdusi*s  time,  and  termi* 
naUug  with  an  Indian  author,  Maulana  Shaida  of  Fat'hpiir. 

The  poetesses,  with  one  single  exception,  Mihri,  differ  entirely 
from  those  mentioned  in  the  Atesh  Kodak;  these  being  the  only  two 
Persian  Tazkirahs  which  afford  the  ladies  the  honour  of  a  separate 
chapter.  Many  who  axe  mentioned  by  Shir  Eh&n,  though  their  lan- 
guage is  Persian,  are  of  Indian  birth,  as  might  be  expected  in  the 
writings  of  a  native  of  that  country*. 

A  short  Khatimah  (of  two  pages  and  a  half)  concludes  the  volume. 
In  this  the  author,  after  the  lisual  praises  of  the  Deity  and  the 
Piophet,  returns  thanks  for  the  completion  of  his  book,  and  adverts 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  composed,  mentioning  the 
death  of  his  father,  but  without  giving  his  name",  in  the  year  1084, 
and  of  his  brother,  whom  he  calls  Abdallah  Khan,  killed  in  the 

>  Siieb  as  the  oompotitkm  of  Tarikh,  or  Chronogram,  of  Leipognunmatic 
nam,  and  of  thoss  eallMl  Z61  Babndn,  ZtU  CifXatui,  donUe  rbTmed,  and  to  be 
WBiDed  aocordiiig  to  two  different  measures,  fto. 

>  The  "  Geschichte  der  Osmaniflchen  Dichtkmist,"  and  the  <' History  of  Hin- 
teteai  PoetrjTy**  give  the  memoirB.of  myttnX  Eastern  poeteeMs;  their  nimiber, 
^owerer,  is  fiur  exceeded  by  those  of  Persia,  as  exhibited  in  the  Mirit  and  in  the 
AteehKedah. 

>  Tbe  Arable  titie  of  the  work,  as  giren  on  the  fly  leaf  of  the  India  House 
oopy,  mpiJies  his  &ther*s  name,  ealiiag  it  the  Taikirah  of  Shir  Kbto,  Ibn  All 
Ahmed  Khan  Lodi. 
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xnoantaina  of  Kabul,  in  1087 '«  These  sre  the  only  particulars,  hov- 
erer  slight,  relating  to  his  CEunily,  with  which  the  author  supplies  us, 
and  even  these  are  introduced  merely  to  describe  the  affliction^  under 
which  he  laboured  at  the  commencement  of  his  present  undertaking. 

Shir  Khin  mentions  none  of  his  authorities,  but  professes  (in  his 
Khatimah)  to  hare  consulted  many  works  bearing  upon  his  subject* 
and  declares  his  compilation  to  have  been  one  of  great  labour  and 
research',  and  we  must  estimate  the  value  of  his  performance  from  the 
care  he  seems  to  have  bestowed  on  it.  The  poets,  whose  lives  it  contain^ 
being  mostly  of  distinguished  merit,  are  so  well  known  to  us  from 
other  memoirs,  as  to  make  a  reference  to  the  Mirdt  ul  Elhayal  aj^iear 
almost  superfluous,  except  as  being  a  compilation  so  early  in  date,  and 
its  materials  derived  probably  from  scarce  and  ancient  authorities. 

We  find  no  sketch  of  this  author  s  life,  either  among  the  memoirs 
in  his  work,  nor,  as  usual,  in  the  preface,  or  forming  a  separate 
chapter;  and  Shir  Khan  Lodi  remains  a  personage  undescribed.  I 
have  in  vain  searched  for  information  in  the  numerous  Tazkirahs 
which  are  of  later  date  than  his,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Khazanahi  Admirah,  they  do  not  contain  even  a  reference  to  his  work. 

The  Khdtimah  of  the  Mirdt  ul  Khaydl  concludes  with  the  following 
Tarikh,  from  which,  as  the  Khazdnahi  Admirah  observes,  the  year 
1102  is  obtained  as  the  date  of  its  completion. 

^UT  i-«^  ji\M^  er*^  /'  V'^ 

1  Written  1007  in  the  MS.  In  fnll^  but  the  word  ^UuS^  eighty  haci,  no  douH 
been  omitted. 

•  This  Chronognun  b  ingenlotts,  lut  nquiies  cxplaiuition^  The  kttem  «! 
Jl^t  wL/«  give  the  number  1313,  from  which,  abstracting  the  numerical  value 
of  the  word  ^^j  «« 211,  there  xemains  1102.  Thus  '*  Refleetion,  by  xunoyriag 
the  veil  (^^j/)  from  the  Minw  tf  Prniey^  diflcloses  the  date  of  its  oompletioar 
There  is  a  word  in  the  second  Hne  wanting  in  the  MS.,  and  I  am  unable  to  sapply 
it  from  the  Khazaaah,  which  only  gives  the  figures  of  the  year,  but  not  the 
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VI.  ^i  ' 

The  author  of  this  little  Tazkirah^  calls  himself  Indyat  Talabkhdn 
Yd  war'',  son  of  Rahmat  Ydr  Khan,  and  states^  in  a  short  preface,  that 
haying  long  cherished  a  wish  to  undertake  a  work  of  this  kind,  he 
had,  at  length,  on  Panjshambah,  nineteenth  of  Rajab,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Muhammad  Shah,  and  the  year  of  the  Hijrah  1139,  ''knocked  at 
the  portal  of  commencement,"  and,  despite  the  discouraging  manner  in 

which  his  master,  Shaikh  Muhammad  Addil  Ulawi  (isJi^\  J^Lc) 
viewed  his  undertaking,  he  finally  completed  his  work;  for  which 
"  that  compendium  of  countless  perfections,"  Khajah  Muhammad  Sherif 
famished  a  poetical  Chronogram,  or  Tarikhi  Anjam. 

There  are  memoirs  of  nearly  220  poets  in  this  Tazkirah,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged.  Both  narrative  and  selection  of  poetry  are  naturally 
very  limited.  A  short  Khatimah,  copied  by  another  hand,  expresses 
the  satisfaction  of  the  author  at  the  completion  of  this  "  heart-alluring 
volume,"  with  the  customary  apologies  and  claims  for  indulgence. 
There  is  no  quotation  of  the  Macdldti  Shuara  in  other  Tazkirahs,  nor 
can  I  find  the  poet  Yawar  in  any  of  their  biographies. 

VII. 

The  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Hijrah  furaishes 
numerous  works  on  biography,  but  of  a  long  list  of  Tazkirahs^,  the 

>  MS.  of  the  India  House  Library,  No.  427,  containing  sixty-five  pages  in 
octavo,  many  of  the  memoirs  being  written  in  a  minute  hand  round  the  margin, 
or  in  spaces  which  had  been  blank;  probably  additions. 

ita)Je^  jAj     *Xss<\^  CkAXs.    ^^  a  note  on  the  fly  leaf  the  name  is 

written     .L>   /.UfOLb  Cu\jJU    *^\s^  ^t    C<AXs.  iX^j^  which  is  pro- 

bably  correct 

*  The  title,  however,  only  affords  the  number  1143. 

4  I  have  the  use  of  two  copies  of  the  Rfiizat,  of  which  one  is  in  my  own  collec- 
tion, a  very  plainly  written  quarto  manuscript  of  500  pages,  formerly  belonging  to 
Major  Turner  Macan,  who  quotes  it  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  tlie  Shah 
Nameh.     This  MS.  exends  only  to  the  letter  ^m«     The  other  is  a  hurge  folio  in  the 

India  House  (Bibliotheca  Leydeniana),  and  is  complete.     Mr.  J.  B.  Elliott  also 
I  a  copy, 
VOL.    IX.  L 
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earliest  I  can  notice  £rom  inspection,  is  the  Riizat  ul  Shuari,  or 
Garden  of  Poets,  by  Ali  Culi  Khan^  a  native  of  Daghistan,  from 
which  his  work  is  sometimes  called  also  Tdrikhi  D^histdni.  This 
Tazkirah  is  referred  to  by  most  writers  who  succeeded  him ;  and  in 
many  of  their  works  his  life  is  given,  nnder  the  name  of  Wdlih,  his 

TakhalJH?- 

A  short  preface  states,  as  the  author's  reason  for  compiling  the 
work,  his  desire  to  make  known  to  the  world  the  poets  of  his  own 
time,  particularly  those  of  India,  to  which  country  he  had  been  driven 
from  Persia  by  the  unhappy  events  of  the  Afghan  invasion.  His 
object,  as  he  states,  was  rather  to  collect  lofty  ideas  and  precious 
compositions,  than  to  array  an  imposing  host  of  versifiers.  In  the 
selection  of  his  anthology  he  has  chosen  mostly  from  Casidah,  Ghazal, 
Kit&ah,  and  other  kinds  of  verse,  abstaining  from  Mesnawi,  as  being 
of  too  great  extent;  "For,"  he  says,  "if  I  had  given  extracts  from 
such  works  as  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Firdnsi,  the  Khamseh  of  Nizami, 
Jami's  Seven  Poems,  the  Mesnawi  of  the  Mauldna,  &c.,  it  would  have 
swelled  the  size  of  the  volume  to  twenty  thousand  couplets,  and 
have  caused  rather  weariness  than  interest  to  the  reader."  He  states 
himself  to  have  perused  seventy  Diwans,  and  consulted  numerous 
biographical  and  historical  works,  and  others  relating  to  his  subject. 
The  Nafahdt^  and  the  Mej^is  ul  Ushsh^c'  alone  are  quoted  by  name. 
Wherever  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  Tazkirahs,  he  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  them,  or  to  decide  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  credit  they  deserved.  To  the  Nafahdt  in  particular  he 
attached  great  credit.  He  then  eulogizes  Shah  Husain  Mirza  Safawi, 
Shah  Tahmasp,  Nadir,  and  Muhammad  Shah.  A  portion  of  the  pre- 
face is  devoted  to  explaining  the  arrangement  of  his  book,  which  he 
has  made  alphabetical,  giving  reasons  for  his  preference  of  it  to  a 
chronological  series,  or  to  division  according  to  rank  and  profession. 
Each  letter  forms  a  separate  Rauzah,  or  Garden;  "and  this  beauteous 
charmer  ([xj\  iJ^Li)  ^©  named  Riaz  ul  Shuard',  and  added  a 
Khatimah,  containing  his  life." 

The  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Tazkirah  is  thus  enigmatized 

imJ^I  C»IsvaS  Nafah^t  ul  Uns, 'Jami's  celebrated  work  on  Sufyism, 
analyzed  in  the  Notioea  et  Extsaita^  &c. 

oLmJcSI  imaILsS    a  collection  of  Anecdotes  of  Sufi  love.    The  contents  are 

given  in  Hammer-Pargstaira  Catalogue  of  his  ManuBcripts« 
^  Sometimes  written  Rldzat,  and  sometimes  Ri^z  nl  Sha&riS. 
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in  a  Tetrastich  found  among  the  specimens  giyen  of  the  author's 
poetry. 

Although  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  more  interesting  to  learn  the 
author's  history  as  described  by  his  own  pen,  it  is  so  much  more  full 
in  the  memoir  gi^en  of  him  in  the  Suhuf,  that  it  is  preferable  for 
insertion  here. 

The  original  country  of  his  ancestors  is  stated  to  have  been  Arar 
bistan^  and  their  genealogy  to  have  been  traced  back  to  Abbas,  the 
uncle  of  the  prophet.  On  the  invasion  of  Hulagu  Khan,  and  the 
downfall  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbaside  Khalifs,  one  of  the  family 
emigrated  to  Daghistan,  where  he  took  up  his  abode,  and  from  his 
commanding  and  noble  manners  and  appearance,  was  at  once  recog- 
nised by  the  people  as  their  chief.  This  princely  authority  remained 
with  his  descendants  many  years  after  his  death,  till,  in  the  time  of 
Shah  Safi  Safawi,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  this  same  Walih  removed 
from  Daghistan  to  Iran,  where  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Safi  Culi  Khan,  and  appointed  Begler  Beg  of  Iran.  From  that  time 
till  the  reign  of  Husain  Mirza,  the  whole  lino  of  this  family  continued 
to  enjoy  honour  and  distinction;  ^'such  as  Muhammad  Ali  Khan 
Hiibdalah,  Begler  Beg  of  Iravan,  and  Azarbaijan,  and  Candahar,  and 
Path  Ali  Khan,  uncle  of  the  aforesaid  Khan,  who  was  entrusted  with 
the  office  of  Vizir." 

Walih  was  bom  at  Isfahan,  and  his  education  was  attended  with 
the  most  distinguished  success.  A  romantic  attachment,  formed  while 
he  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  Mekteb  Khaneh,  for  his  cousin, 
Khadijah  Sultan,  with  whom  his  union  was  prevented  by  "  revolution 
of  fortune,  and  the  fiery  breaking  out  of  the  Afghan  invasion,"  exer- 
cised a  melancholy  influence  over  the  remainder  of  Walih's  life,  during 

^  To  obtain  the  required  date,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  license  Taftmiyah; 
thus,  the  Arabic  letters  of  the  title  of  the  book  ^ve  1613,  from  which  take  those 
of  the  word  Khaz^n  (Autumn)  ==  658,  leaving  955.     Insert  the  numeric  value  of 

jl^j  (Spring)  "deprived  of  its  head,"  (i.  c,  the  first  letter  v_,),  viz.,  208  -  2; 

according  to  the  directions  ingeniously  concealed  in  the  last  two  lines,  "Autumn 
departed  from  the  Garden  qf  Poets,  when  Spring^  deprived  of  its  head,  had 
enttfed.**     1613  +  206  -  G58  =r  1 161. 

L  2 
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the  whole  of  which  he  remained  sad  and  downcast,  and  was  the  occa- 
sion of  his  composing  many  elegies  in  Turki  and  Persian,  "  on  the 
absence  of  that  unseen  moon,"  the  notice  of  which  compositions 
belongs  rather  to  the  consideration  of  hie  character  as  a  poet,  than  as 
the  object  of  this  sketch'. 

Ali  Culi  Khan,  at  the  distracted  period  of  the  revolution  in  Persia, 
and  the  rising  of  the  sun  of  Nadir's  glory,  left  his  country  and  settled 
in  India,  where  he  was  favourably  received  at  Court,  became  one  of 
the  Umrds,  and  lived  in  peace  and  contentment,  honoured  and  re- 
spected, in  the  society  of  his  friends,  till  the  year  1180,  when  he 
died. 

Nearly  the  same  particulars  of  the  life  of  Walih  are  given  in  the 
Tazkirah  of  Abu  Talib",  in  which  Shamakhan  in  Daghistan  is  named 
a3  the  native  town  of  Ali  Culi's  family,  and  the  first  settler  in 
Persia  is  called  Alcas  Mirza,  younger  son  of  Alddr  Kban  of  Shama- 
khan. ''  In  the  time  of  Sultan  Husain  Mirza  the  principal  high  offices 
in  the  kingdom  appear  to  have  been  filled  by  different  members  of  his 
family;  Fath  Ali  Khan,  his  younger  son  being  Sipdh  Sal&r,  and 
Muhammad  Ali  Khan,  (Ali  Culi  Khan*s  father,)  younger  brother  of 
Lutf  Ali  Khan,  having  the  government  of  Ganjah  and  Shirwan." 
The  same  Tazkirah  relates  the  early  attachment  to  his  cousin,  who 
was  also  betrothed  to  him,  and  his  consequent  flight  from  his  native 
country.  "The  date  of  Walih's  emigration  to  India  was  1147,  and 
of  his  death  there  1170."  "The  contents  of  his  Diwan,"  Abu  Talib 
adds,  "  are  estimated  at  four  thousand  couplets,  and  he  wrote  also  a 
Tazkirah,  which,  as  stated  already  in  the  preface,  was  the  cause  of 
undertaking  this  work;"  viz.,  the  Khulasat  ul  Afkdr. 

The  very  short  notice  of  Walih,  in  the  Atesh  Kedah,  furnishes  no 
additional  information.  In  that  work  he  is  usually  quoted  as  Ali 
Culi  Khan  Legzi. 

The  memoirs  contained  in  the  Eiazat  are  between  1500  and 
1 600.  Many  of  these,  as  well  as  the  specimens  given,  are  of  consider- 
able length,  as  those  of  Anwari,  Auhadi  of  Maraghah,  Jami,  Hafiz, 
Khusru,  &c.,  and  besides  these  well-known  authors,  large  extracts 
from  the  scarcer  works  of  Haidar,  Shefdi,  Abdul  Wasi'  Jabali,  Purogh, 
Ibrahim  Khalifah  (of  whom  a  long  memoir  also).  Some  of  the 
latter  occupy  ten  and  twelve  large  folio  pages';   those  of  Urfi,  a 

*  Possibly  bis  poetic  name  of  Wilib,  ^JL  signifying  "distracted  lover,**  may 

have  been  chosen  by  him  from  the  circumstance  of  his  unfortunate  attachment. 

«  The  Khulasat  ul  Af  kir,  No.  XI. 

®  Those  in  the  India  House  copy  eontaiu  twenty-five  lines  of  prose,  or  fifty 
couplets  of  poetry,  to  a  page. 
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favourito  poet  with  all  natirc  compilers^  and  of  Sd'ib,  nearly  twenty 
pages  each.  From  the  very  rare  poem  of  Fakhruddin  Asaad  on  the 
loves  of  Waisah  and  Ramin^  there  is  a  selection  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  couplets.  The  longest  notices  in  biography  are  probably 
those  of  Shah  Tahmasp,  and  of  Lutf  Ali  Khan,  a  paternal  uncle  of 
the  author,  each  containing  four  or  five  full  pages  of  historical  detail. 
There  is  also  a  very  interesting  memoir  of  Mulla  Shah,  who  occu- 
pies so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  Dabistan.  The  specimens  of 
Walih's  own  poetry,  given  at  the  end  of  the  Khatimah  containing  his 
life,  amount  to  five  or  six  hundred  couplets.  They  are  chiefly 
Cafiidah. 

Walih's  Tazkirah  possesses  a  similar  merit  to  that  of  Taki  Auhadi 
in  preserving  recollections  of  Al  Aufi,  whose  work  is  repeatedly 
quoted,  apparently  from  inspection,  and  not  indirectly  through  some 
later  source.  The  other  authorities  principally  used  are  Auhadi, 
Tahir,  Shir  Khan ;  also  Serkhush,  author  of  the  Kelimdt  ul  Shuard. 

The  importance  of  the  Ridzat  ul  Shuara,  and  the  esteem  in  which 
it  was  held  by  critics,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  Abu  Talib's  declaration 
that  it  was  his  chief  inducement  for  compiling  his  own  Tazkirah. 
Indeed,  all  subsequent  authors  agree  in  paying  a  tribute  to  the  learn- 
ing and  excellence  of  Walih. 

VIII. 

A  Tazkirat  ul  Muasirin,  or  Biography  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
composed  by  the  celebrated  Shaikh  Ali  Hazin,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
curious  and  interesting  notices  of  authors,  which  are  interepersed 
through  his  own  Memoirs*,  has  devoted  a  separate  work  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  poets  of  the  twelfth  century  of  Islamism. 

The  only  copy  I  have  seen  of  this  Tazkirah,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Professor  Forbes  Falconer,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  use  of  it. 
The  manuscript  is  a  small  folio  of  eighty-seven  leaves,  written  out  in 
Shawwal  1244,  in  a  fine  large  Nastaalic,  containing  fifteen  lines  to  a 
page.  The  preface  occupies  twelve  pages.  The  author  wished  only 
to  record  the  lives  and  poetry  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries,  and 
had,  therefore,  commenced  his  memoirs  from  the  date  of  his  own 
birth  in  Rabia  ul  sdni,  1103.  In  speaking  of  previous  Tazkirahs,  he 
says,  that  many  hardly  deserve  credit,  verses  of  one  author  being 
frequently  ascribed  to  another;  persons  inserted  as  poets,  who  never 

*  Distinguished  by  the  name  of  J?^^.5J^  iSjsj  A  copy  of  it  is  contained 
in  the  same  manuscript  with  the  work  now  under  notice. 
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eren  compoeed  in  verse;  and  merit  extolled,  or  cried  down,  in  a 
perfectly  arbitrary  manner.  In  the  composition  of  bis  own  work  he 
seems  to  bave  laboured  under  mucb  disadvantage,  arranging  it,  as  be 
says,  "in  a  time  of  affliction*,*' and  depending  entirely  on  memory  both 
for  bis  bistory  and  quotation,  in  wbicb  he  states  himself  to  bave  been 
unassisted  by  a  single  line  of  any  author,  or  by  reference  to  any  w^ork 
on  the  subject,  so  that  in  some  cases,  he  was  obliged  to  give  the 
memoir  alone,  rather  than  omit  one  name  of  the  fraternity  of  poets. 
The  division  is  simply  into  two  parts,  or  ^  J,  the  first  containing 
twenty,  and  the  latter,  eighty  memoirs.  Those  of  the  first  part  are  of 
learned  men,  and  occupy  soventy-five  pages;  the  second  part  comprises 
those  of  humbler  rank  and  pretensions,  briefly  described  in  seventy- 
eight  pages.  In  a  short  Khatimah  the  author  returns  thanks  for  the 
completion  of  his  book,  having,  by  application  some  hours  by  day  and 
night,  in  nine  days  completed  the  number  of  a  hundred  memoirs, 
accompanied  by  such  specimens  of  poetry  as  ho  could  remember,  and 
subscribes  himself  as  Muhammad,  called  Ali  bin  Abi  Tdlib  bin 
Abdillah  bin  Ali  al  Zdhidi  al  Gildni.  The  date  of  his  composition,  he 
had  already  stated  in  the  preface,  to  be  1165,  when  he  was  in 
India. 

It  will  be  conceived  that  this  compilation,  whose  materials  were 
derived  solely  from  the  author's  unassisted  memory,  can  afford  but  a 
very  limited  extent  of  extract,  while  the  memoirs,  being  exclusively- 
contemporaneous,  present  few  names  of  interest,  in  our  present  cir* 
cumscribed  knowledge  of  modem  Persian  literature.  Harin*s  Tazkirah 
is,  however,  perhaps  the  more  valuable,  bs  a  biographic  outline  of 
authors  whose  names  would  otherwise  have  perished  altogether;  and 
as  containing  specimens  of  their  compositions,  which  were  probably 
either  never  collected  into  Diwans,  or  if  published,  have  been  since 
forgotten  or  destroyed.  Its  contents  are  also  important  as  being 
derived  from  the  author's  own  personal  knowledge,  and  deserving 
credit  from  the  scrupulous  fidelity  he  observed  in  his  arrangement. 
Several  of  the  same  poets  are  noticed  by  his  contemporary,  Lntf  All, 
in  the  Atcsh  Kedah,  but  no  memoir  of  that  author,  nor  allusion  to  his 
Tazkirah  appears  in  Ali  Hazin's  work.  The  Atesh  Kedah  was,  indeed, 
completed  after  Hazin's  flight  from  Persia,  and  as  the  two  authors  were 
not  acquainted  ^  it  is  possible  that  the  Shaikh  had  no  knowledge 
of  his  contemporary's  labours,  the  result  of  which  would  hardly  have 
found  its  way  to  India  during  the  troubles  of  that  period. 

>  AUading,  no  doubt,  to  his  exile  from  his  country,  detailed  in  his  Auto- 
biography. 

*  So  stated  in  the  life  of  Hazin,  in  the  Atesh  Kedah. 
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Ali  Hasin's  Tazkirat  ul  MMsirin  is  one  of  the  authorities  named 
in  the  prefiice  of  the  Khazanahi  Admirah,  and  the  Khulasat  ul  Kelam. 
A  notice  of  his  life  appears  in  the  hitter  work,  in  the  Suhuf^  and  also 
in  the  Khdasat  ul  Af k&r^  as  well  as  in  the  Atesh  Kedah.  Little, 
however,  is  to  be  added  to  the  fiiU  details  we  possess  in  his  Auto- 
biography. The  date  of  his  death,  already  fixed  by  M.  de  Tassyi  from 
an  Indian  Tazkirah,  is  confirmed  in  the  Khulasat  ul  Kelam,  which 
states  him  to  have  died  in  the  year  1180,  and  his  burial-place  outside 
the  city  of  Benares  to  have  been  much  visited. 

IX. 

A  small  octavo  volume',  called  lutikhdbi  Tazkirdt  ul  Shuard, 
claims  a  place  among  the  works  now  under  notice,  though,  as  its 
name  denotes,  it  professes  to  be  no  more  than  a  compendium.  It 
contains  only  seventy-seven  leaves,  written  in  an  Indian  character, 
fifteen  lines  to  a  page.  The  compiler,  without  mentioning  his  name, 
states  his  object  to  have  been  the  arrangement  of  a  Bayaz  from 
Tazkirahs  and  Diwans  ''from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  year 
1172.'*     The  division  is  into  three  Tabacahs,  or  classes. 

Glass  Ist.  Poets  of  the  earliest  age,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  poetry  among  the  Persians,  down  to  the 
year  800,  contemporary  with  Amir  Timur  Gurkdni  Sahib  Kirdn. 

Class  2nd  ^aLawJU*  Those  of  middle  antiquity,  down  to  the 
time  of  Humayun  Padishah  Tughrayi,  961. 

Class  3rd  ^^1}U-     Modem  poets. 

To  the  last  class  he  has  "  annexed  some  of  the  earlier  masters  of 
poetry,  who,  having  composed  in  Pehlewi,  Cazwini,  Kirmdni,  ancient 
Gnrkhi',  and  other  tongues  now  no  longer  in  use,  he  has  contented 
himself  with  giving  their  names  only,  as  also  of  some  other  writers,  of 
whom,  from  their  great  antiquity,  he  was  unacquainted  with  the 
compositions." 

The  proposed  arrangement  does  not  seem  to  be  preserved,  as  the 
poets  occur  merely  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  names,  with- 
out any  apparent  division  in  the  copy  according  to  classes  of  age. 

*  HiBtoiy  of  Hindustani  Literature.     ^'  Hazm  (Mahammad)." 

'  In  the  Library  of  the  East  India  Houfle,  marked  No.  47;  presented  by 

Lientenant-ColoDel  William  Kirkpatrick,  30ih  May,  1804. 

s  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  read  Gurfiy  the  language  of  Gnijistan,  but  it 

is  written  distinctly  with  Kh  in  the  MS.  in  several  places. 
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They  amoant  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  and  comprise 
chiefly  the  most  celebrated  names,  both  memoir  and  extract  being,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  work,  of  very  moderate  length.  A  few 
of  the  biographies,  indeed,  extend  over  a  page  or  more  in  length. 
The  most  interesting  chapter  is  the  very  brief  one  which  forms  the 
Khatimah  or  Appendix,  in  which  the  names,  and  little  more,  of  twenty 
poets  are  given,  who  wrote  in  languages  or  dialects  now  lost,  such  as 
are  described  in  the  preface.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  some 
specimens  of  their  compositions  are  not  preserved,  which,  if  merely 
for  philology  alone,  would  be  of  great  interest. 

X. 

The  Khazinahi  Aimirah,  a  manuscript  in  the  libraiy  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society*,  and  funning  the  tenth  in  order,  of  those  to  be 
described  here,  is  a  volume  of  small  size,  but  very  interesting  in  its 
contents,  especially  as  affording  in  the  preface  a  clue  to  numerous 
Tazkirahs  by  which  it  was  enriched,  and  of  which  many  seem  to  hare 
escaped  the  observation  of  other  writers. 

The  author  calls  himself,  in  his  preface,  ''  the  well-wisher  to  the 
princes  of  eloquence,  the  poor  servant  of  God,  Az^d,  Husaini^ 
Wdsiti',  Balgrdmi,"  and  says  he  composed  this  Tazkirah  at  the  request 
of  his  relation,  Muhammad  Auladi  Muhammad,  and  the  date  of  his 
composition  he  has  expressed  in  a  Tarikh,  which  gives  the  year  11 76^ 

'  Presented  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee  by  Sir  Alexander  Malet, 
Bart  Numbered  187  in  Mr.  Morley*8  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  Octavo,  doeely 
written  in  a  good  hand,  a  page  containing  twenty-two  lines. 

An  extract  from  this  Tazkirah,  containing  lives  of  some  of  the  nobles  of  Hin- 
dustan, is  sometimes  found  in  a  detached  form,  and  bearing  the  same  title  as  the 
original ;  so  that  a  manuscript  of  the  one  is  frequently  described  as,  and  mistaken 
for,  the  other.  In  this  state  it  usually  contains  about  120  pages,  octavo;  as  in  a 
copy  in  the  East  India  House  Library,  and  one  in  my  own  collection.  The  extract 
is  also  called  Khaz&nohi  Umara,  that  is,  ''of  the  Nobles;'*  and  this  Arabic  plural 
of  Amfr,  so  much  resembles  the  title  of  the  original  work,  that  it  produces  modi 
ambiguity. 

s  One  of  his  ancestors,  originally  of  Wdsit,  settled  in  Balgrlira. 

*» 

«>JLli  ^ij^  j^^  ^j^  j^^ 
^s^xlfi  ^^K^  ocf  t^\^  (Jbk 
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A  detailed  account  of  his  own  life  is  given  under  his  poetic  name 
Azad,  in  its  proper  place  among  the  memoirs.  The  remainder  of  the 
preface  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Hindustani  poetry,  and  to  an  explanatioi;i  of  the  principles  on 
which  he  has  arranged  his  materials. 

"  The  arrival  of  Fakir  Azdd  from  the  dormitory  of  nonenity  to 
the  assembly  of  existence  was  on  Yakshambah,  the  25th  of  Safar^ 
1116.  His  birthplace  was  Maidanpurh,  which  is  in  the  town  of 
Balgr^m,  a  dependance  of  the  Subah  of  Audh,  in  the  territory  of 
Purb.  His  genealogy  ascends  to  'Isa  Muwattim  ul  AshbdP  bin  Zaid 
Shahid  bin  Imdm  Zain  il  Adbidin."  He  then  mentions  his  different 
preceptors.  "  I  acquired  learning  from  ^yQ  masters :  first,  from  that 
mirror  of  wisdom,  Mir  Tnfail  Muhammad ;  secondly,  from  that  illus- 
trious sage,  Mir  Abdul  Jelil",  may  God  make  him  drink  of  the  water 
of  Selsibil !  he  instructed  me  in  language,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Prophet  and  in  humanity;  thirdly,  that  sea  of  the  waves  of  learning, 
Mir  Sayyid  Muhammad  j  from  him  I  learned  prosody,  and  other 
branches  of  polite  literature ;  fourthly,  from  that  master  of  Coranic 
learning.  Shaikh  Muhammad  Hayat;  lastly,  that  combination  of  varied 
excellences.  Shaikh  Abdulwahhdb  Tantdwi.'* 

He  states  himself  to  have  performed  three  journeys  in  the  course 
of  his  life:  first,  in  1134,  to  Shahjehanabad,  in  company  with  Mir 
Azamat  Ullah  Bikhabar'  Balgrdmi,  where  he  remained  two  years 
studying,  and  then  returned  to  Balgram;  second,  in  Zilhijjah  1142,  to 
Sivestan,  a  town  of  Sind,  passing  through  Multan  and  Labor,  and 
arriving  on  the  1 1th  of  Rabia  ul  Awwal  of  the  following  year.  There 
he  saw  his  uncle,  Mir  Sayyid  Muhammad,  who  held  an  appointment 
in  that  city  for  the  Emperor  of  Delhi.  After  four  years,  Azad 
returned  to  Sivestan,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1147,  came  back, 
by  the  sanie  way,  to  Shahjehanabad,  where,  hearing  that  his  father 
and  some  of  his  family  were  at  Allahabad,  about  ten  stages  distant 
from  Balgrdm,  he  went  there,  arriving  just  in  time  for  the  full  moon 
of  Ramazan,  so  as  to  enjoy  both  the  splendour  of  the  feast  and  the 
happiness  of  mooting  his  friends  and  relations;  and  during  his  stay 
twice  visited  "  that  Rosobower  Balgram." 

The  third  journey  was  to  Hijaz,  and  the  two  holy  sanctuaries. 

JIa^^^I  4»J»^  is  expLiiiied  in  the  Darrative  to  mean  ''one  who  makes 
orphan  the  yoang  lions;"  t.  0.,  a  great  lion-killer,  and  to  have  been  given  as  a 
surname  to  this  ponion,  from  his  love  of  the  chase. 

'  According  to  the  Suhof,  Azad  was  son  of  Mir  Abdul  Jelil. 

'  Author  of  the  Sefinahi  Bfkhabar,  a  Tazkirah  alluded  to  in  the  Preface,  and 
mcDtioaed  later  among  these  Notices. 
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''On  my  second  visit  to  Baigrdm,  the  desire  I  had  long  entertained  of 
visiting  the  shrines,  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  on  the  3rd  of  R«|ab, 
1150,  corresponding  with  the  word  'Seferi  Khair'/  I  packed  my 
saddle-bags  for  Hijdz,  and  having  traversed  sea  and  land,  arrived  a4 
the  holy  places,  and  rubbed  the  forehead  of  supplication  on  the 
threshold  of  the  house  of  God.  The  season  of  pilgrimage  being  yet 
remote,  I  remained  three  days  in  Mecca,  and  then  repaired  to 
Medinah,  and  made  the  dust  of  the  threshold  of  the  Prophet  coUyrinm 
for  the  eye  of  prayer.  On  the  approach  of  the  'Id  nl  Fitr*,  I  repaired 
to  Mecca,  and  passed  a  year  (corresponding  with  Amali  A&zam')  in 
the  duties  of  pilgrimage."  Finally,  in  the  year  1152,  oorresponding 
to  ''Sefer  bakhairV*  he  left  Mecca  for  the  Dekkan,  and  after  residing 
some  time  in  the  city  of  Aurangabad,  chose  it  as  his  residence,  and 
continued  to  dwell  there  to  the  period  when  he  wrote  his  memoir,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one  years.  He  next  introduces  the  subject  of  his 
own  poetry,  informing  his  readers  that  he  had  arranged  Diwans  both 
in  Persian  and  Arabic,  the  latter  of  which  contained  three  thouaand 
couplets,  and  which,  with  much  self-gratulation,  he  states  to  have  been 
well-known  in  the  two  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina^  in  Yemen, 
and  in  Egypt*. 

Ibrahim  Khalil  gives  the  life  of  Azid,  in  his  Suhuf,  and  further 
states  that,  ''  up  to  the  present  time,  which  is  the  seventh  year  of  Shab 
Adlam,  he  is  still  occupied  in  the  composition  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
poetry.  His  works  are  numerous;  among  others,  he  has  arranged 
three  Tazkirahs  of  Poets ;  the  first  is  named  Yadi  Bayxa,  the  second 
Servi  Azdd*,  and  the  third  Khazdnahi  A&mirah." 

From  the  Khulasat  ul  Afkar,  we  learn  that  Az^d  was  a  distin- 
guished poet ;  that  after  his  journeys  and  pilgrimage  already  described, 
(and  mentioned  also  in  the  Suhuf),  he  was  much  honoured  during  his 
residence  at  Aurangabad  by  the  Subahdars,  and  associated  in  friendly 
intimacy  with  the  sons  of  Asaf  Jah ;  yet  with  these  temptations,  he 
never  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.     Of  his  composition  there  is 

5.A>"  JLo    "  Proi^rous  journey;"  a  Chronogram  of  the  year  1160. 
jUi}.\  y^AC    The  Feast  Immediately  following  Ramazan. 
JLii\  y^    "The  great  work,"  or  "  duty,"  makes  a  Tarikh  =  1151. 
y^^  JLm    Similar  to  Seferi  Khair,  but  being  a  year  later,  an  additional 
unit,  expressed  by  (^,  was  necessary  to  complete  the  date,  1152. 

'  H.  de  Tassy's  Biography  cites  him  also  aa  an  Hindnstaoi  poet,  and  author  of 
a  treatise  on  Indian  Ghazals. 

*  These  two  works  are  noticed  later. 
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a  Persian  Diwan,  and  a  book  of  Arabic  Elegies  and  Mesnawis,  nearly 
ten  thoQsand  couplets.  Only  two  of  his  Tazkirahs  are  here  mentioned, 
the  present  work  and  the  Servi  Afad,  both  of  which  the  author  of  the 
Khabsat  ul  Afkar  considers  to  be  noble  proofs  of  his  proficiency  in 
ereiy  thing  connected  with  prosody  and  versification,  and  composition, 
both  in  Persian  and  Arabic  The  year  of  Fakir  Azdd's  death,  1200,  is 
also  given. 

In  a  biography  of  Az&d,  in  the  Macdlati  Shiiard,  some  further 
slight  particulars  are  found ;  that  he  studied  eloquence  with  Muhammad 
Aslam  Sdlim^,  and  Shaikh  Sa&d  Ullah  Gulshan,  in  the  Subah  of  Ahme- 
dabad  of  Guzarat;  that  for  a  short  time  he  was  in  attendance  on 
Muhammad  Aazam  Shah,  and  also  in  the  service  of  Amir  Khan, 
Sabahdar  of  Akbarabad.  "  At  the  command  of  that  mine  of  generosity 
Mir  Abtil  Wafd  Hindi,  he  composed  a  tale  in  verse  called  Ndz  u  Nidz', 
a  Mesnawi,  from  which  an  extract  is  given/* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  Khazanah  is  the  great 
Tariety  of  sources  to  which  the  author  had  access,  and  of  which  he  has 
availed  himself  for  his  compilation.  A  catalogue  of  more  than  twenty 
Tazkirahs  is  given  in  his  preface,  mostly  accompanied  by  some  critical 
or  biographical  remarks,  and,  wherever  it  was  possible,  by  the  date  of 
the  author's  death,  or  of  the  composition  of  the  work ;  many  of  these 
are  expressed  in  poetic  chronogram,  and  are  important  from  the 
accuracy  they  infer.  All  the  Biographies  anterior  to  his  own  are 
named,  with  the  exception  of  the  Beharistan.  Eight  of  those  which  I 
name  in  this  sketch,  are  drawn  solely  from  that  catalogue.  To  avoid 
repetition,  I  abstain  from  giving  the  list  entire  in  this  place,  but  it 
may  be  seen  from  the  very  frequent  references,  how  much  I  am  in- 
debted to  it  in  my  present  inquiry.  A  few  other  works,  equally  use- 
ful for  authority  on  the  subject,  though  not  strictly  Tazkirdt  ul 
Shuara,  are^lso  described  in  Azdd's  preface;  the  Heft  Aclim,  Tarikhi 
Baddwani,  Sec. 

XI. 

A  very  slight  anachronism  may  be  pardonable  in  making  the 
present  subject  precede  that  of  No.  XII.,  thus  preserving  the  regularity 
of  the  narrative ;  although  the  Khuldsat  ul  Af kdr  is,  by  a  few  years, 

'  Muhammad  Aslam  was  a  pupil  of  Mulla  Mubsin  Ftof,  to  whom  the  Dabistan 
bas  been  attributed.  The  memoir  of  Aslam  is  given  in  the  Snhuf,  that  of  Shah 
Gulshan  in  the  Ri^^t. 
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of  more  recent  date  than  the  two  works  described  later,  and  is,  con- 
sequently the  most  modem  of  all  the  Tazkirahs  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  It  is  the  composition  of  Mirza  Abu  Talib  Khan,  the 
accomplished  oriental  traveller,  the  journal  of  whose  visit  to  Europe, 
and  residence  in  this  country,  has  already  exhibited  him  as  a  writer 
of  good  taste  and  ability,  and  who  has  presented  us  with  the  resalt  (if 
his  labours  in  criticism  and  in  biographical  research,  in  the  volume 
now  under  notice.  The  only  copy  I  am  informed  of,  is  in  the  libraiy 
of  the  East  India  House'.  It  is  contained  in  a  large  and  very  thick 
quarto,  of  which  the  biographical  part  occupies  383  leaves.  It  is  very 
carefully  written  in  good  small  Nastaalic,  is  in  perfect  condition,  and 
complete. 

In  a  preface  of  eight  pages,  AbA  Tdlib  Khdn  al  Tabriz!  al  Isfa- 
hdui,  "  the  ABC  reader  of  the  grammar-school  of  ignorance,"  son  of 
the  late  Hajji  Muhammad  Beg,  states,  that  from  the  earliest  age  to 
the  present  time,  viz.,  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  the  year  1206,  he  had 
read  much,  and  had  been  a  great  admirer  of  poetry,  and  had  long 
conceived  the  project  of  composing  a  Tazkirah  of  ancient  and  modem 
poets,  which  he  thought  would  be  a  work  likely  to  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  people  of  learning  and  taste.  Pressure  of  businees, 
however,  and  various  engagements  did  not  allow  him  an  opportunity 
of  putting  his  design  into  immediate  execution,  although  he  never 
entirely  abandoned  it,  but  continued  to  collect  materials,  carefully 
noting  for  extracts  whatever  book  he  met  with,  till  in  the  year  1202, 
being  at  Calcutta,  where  he  was  absent  from  Lncknow,  his  birth-place, 
and,  for  some  time,  his  residence,  he  chanced  to  meet  with  that 
learned  and  excellent  Sayyid,  the  late  Mir  Muhammad  Husain,  (of 
whom  he  makes  mention  in  the  Khatimah  of  his  book,)  then  lately 
arrived  there  from  Hyderabad.  "I  happened  at  that  time  te  be 
engaged  with  the  late  Ali  Culi  Khan's  Tazkirah,  abounding  in  beauti- 
ful poetry,  and  with  which  I  was  greatly  charmed.  One  day  the 
Sayyid  recommended  me  to  make  an  abridgement  of  the  work,  which, 
in  obedience  to  so  esteemed  a  friend,  I  cheerfully  undertook,  and 
augmented  it  with  a  Khatimah  and  memoirs  of  some  of  my  contem- 
poraries." Still,  his  former  project  had  taken  such  deep  root  in  his 
mind,  that  he  determined  on  fulfilling  it,  and  as  his  materials  had  been 
gradually  collected  and  prepared  during  twenty-five  years  of  study 
and  research,  in  a  very  short  time  he  was  able  to  arrange  them  in  their 
present  form;  viz.,  a  Mucaddamah,  twenty-eight  Hadicalis  (or  gar- 
denti)  a  Zil,  and  a  Khatimah;  and  as  its  principal  object  was  to 
contain  a  choice  of  the  most  beautiful  conceptions  of  the  poets  of 
>  No.  53  of  the  Leyden  Collection. 
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Persia,  he  named  it  Khul^at  nl  Af  ktlr  (the  Beauties  of  Poetry).  Some 
verses  follow,  by  the  author,  of  which  the  last  lines  give  the  date  of 
its  commencement  and  completion,  viz.  1207  and  1211';  also  a  short 
Mesnawi,  in  which  he  dedicates  his  book  to  the  Vizir  Asafuddaulah. 

In  the  Mucaddamah,  the  nature  and  origin  of  poetry  is  discussed, 
and  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  art  down  to  the  twelfth  century  of  the 
Hijrah.  Abu  Talib  then  proceeds  to  give  the  divisions  of  Persian 
verse  according  to  ten  forms  and  eighteen  subjects;  treats  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  a  writer  of  biography,  and  the  best  mode 
of  arranging  a  Tazkirah ;  then  describes  minutely  the  arrangement  of 
his  own,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  selected  his  extracts;  says, 
that  of  the  more  celebrated  poets  he  has  not  hestitated  to  take  four,  or 
even  seven  hundred  couplets,  as  he  thereby  enables  the  reader  to 
dispense  with  forty  or  fifty  volumes  of  prose  and  verse ;  also,  of  such 
poems  as  the  Hasht  Bihisht  of  Khusru,  the  stories  of  the  Shah  Nameh, 
the  Hamlahi  Haidari,  &c.,  from  which  the  extracts  given  are  of  very 
great  extent.  Particular  directions,  occupying  the  remainder  of  the 
Maccaddamah,  are  given  to  all  who  copy  his  book  to  attend  scrupu- 
lously to  the  order  he  has  observed  in  his  anthology,  so  that  the 
various  specimens  may  follow  the  life  of  each  author  according  to  a 
prescribed  arrangement,  under  the  several  heads  of  Casidah,  Ghazal, 
Rubai,  &c.,  comprising  all  the  divisions  of  verse  both  in  subject  and  in 
fonn.  £ach  of  these  divisions  has  its  own  alphabetical  series,  and 
even  where  the  rhyme  is  changed,  the  alteration  is  announced  by  the 
Radif  or  final  letter  being  written  in  red,  where  it  first  occurs.  A 
Fihrist,  or  Table  of  Contents,  of  elaborate  exactness,  is  prefixed  to  each 
chapter,  giving  in  the  figures  called  Racam,  the  number  of  extracts 
accompanying  each  memoir,  as  well  as  of  the  couplets  contained  in 
them;  the  amount  in  each  chapter  being  summed  up  separately, 
according  to  their  various  kinds.  The  whole  is  recapitulated  in  a 
Fihrieti  KuU,  or  General  Index,  by  which  the  rich  contents  of  the 
volume  are  displayed  under  a  classified  and  methodical  arrangement, 
of  great  utility  both  for  reference  to  this  particular  Tazkirah,  and  as  a 
conspectus  of  Persian  literature. 

'  There  are  seventeen  distichs,  concluding  with 


jSsi\  jusiU  LsvJl.  ^ 
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The  diyiaion  of  the  chapters  is  merely  aoeording  to  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet;  thus,  Hadioahi  AUf^  ^'Garden  A/'  &o.  The  memoirs 
contained  in  them  amount  to  309^  accompanied  by  4570  ^ecimens, 
containing  23,281  couplets.  A  Zil,  or  supplement,  supplies  the  me- 
moirs of  159  poets  more,  whose  compositions  were  either  not  known 
to  the  author  at  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  first  part  of  his  work, 
or  were  more  difficult  to  obtain  from  not  having  been  collected  in 
Diwans.  These  extracts  consist  of  1105  couplets,  contained  in  536 
specimens.  A  Khdtimah  comprises  the  author^s  own  memoir,  and 
those  of  twentj-three  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries,  coniribating 
316  specimens,  or  1165  couplets;  the  whole  number  of  poets  com- 
memorated in  this  Tazkirah,  amounting  to  491;  the  specimena  of 
their  poetry  5422;  and  the  number  of  couplets  25,551. 

The  chapter  of  Contemporaneous  Poets  contains  an  episode  of  aome 
interest  to  amateurs  of  Hinduwi  literature,  though  here  rather 
abruptly  introduced.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  memoir  of  an  Indian 
poet,  Rai  Sunit'h  Singh,  B^ddr  Takhallus,  the  biographer  takes  occa- 
sion to  mention  that,  although  a  Persian  writer,  Sunat'h  Singh  was  a 
Hindi,  and  his  proper  language,  Bhikka,  the  dialect  of  the  people  of 
firaj,  in  which  compositions  existed  in  great  number,  arranged  in  the 
old  Indian  metres,  differing  widely  from  those  of  the  Arabs.  He  then 
informs  us  that  in  that  language  a  poet  is  called  Kabukwar,  and 
KabUkwardny  and  that  the  number  of  such  poets  is  so  great,  that  were 
he  to  make  mention  of  all  of  them,  ''  it  would  lead  to  prolixity;  on  the 
other  hand,  to  pass  them  altogether  in  silence,  would  fall  far  short  of 
what  is  just,  this  language  being  sweet,  sonorous,  and  distinguished 
by  all  the  properties  essential  to  a  polished  and  learned  tongue."  He 
concludes  an  eulogium  on  the  Bhdkha  dialect  by  proposing  to  give  a 
sketch  of  some  of  its  most  distinguished  poets,  accompanied  by  thirty- 
two  KabiU,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  Dohrahs,  as  specimena 
of  their  compositions,  to  fulfil  the  promise  in  his  preface,  of  gratifying 
the  demand  of  readers  of  every  taste.  There  are  about  ten  memoirs, 
containing,  among  others,  the  names  of  Beh^i,  K^sava  Diis,  Sundar, 
&c.,  the  whole  occupying  the  entire  three  sides  of  margin  of  sixteen 
pages  of  the  text,  of  which  seven  are  devoted  to  an  extraordinary 
Risalah,  called  Sirdj,  or  by  Pandits,  Bhed  Ndkiya,  or  Ndkiya  Bhed'. 

The  portion  devoted  to  the  author's  own  life  is  confined  to  two 
pages,  commencing  with  an  account  of  his  family,  in  which  his  father, 
Hajjji  Muhammad  Beg  Khan*,  is  stated  to  have  derived  his  origin  from 

'  In  the  Preface  his  father  is  called  also  Muhammad  Tabrfzi  Isfah^ni,  alladiiig, 
as  in  the  8on*8  name,  to  the  origin  of  the  family,  from  Tabriz. 
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the  Torkmang  of  Asarbaijan,  to  hare  been  born  in  Abbasabad  of 
Isfahan,  and  to  have  come  early  in  life  to  India,  ^ehere  he  entered  into 
the  servioe  of  the  Vizirs  Abul  Manser  Khan^  was  appointed  to  various 
offices  in  Oude,  and  subsequently  lived  at  Benares.  His  death  took 
place  at  Murshidabad^  about  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  a.h.  1183, 
of  which  event  rather  a  long  Kit^,  or  Fragment,  contains  the  date. 
The  name  of  Abu  Talib's  maternal  grandfather  is  also  given,  Abtll 
Hasan  Beg,  a  pious  and  virtuous  man,  bom  at  Isfahan,  and  some 
few  particulars  of  his  life  are  mentioned.  Abu  Talib  himself  was 
born  at  Lakhnau,  in  the  year  1166,  and  his  early  education  directed 
by  the  Nawwab  Shuji'  uddanlah,  who,  whenever  he  visited  the  city> 
was  pleased  to  inquire  after  the  young  Abu  Talib's  health  and  well- 
doing. The  memoir  continues  to  relate  the  progress  of  his  education, 
bis  appointment  to  various  public  situations  in  the  government  of  Oude^ 
and  the  further  particulars  of  his  history  already  known  from  the 
narrative  of  his  travels,  and  contains  no  additional  circumstance  of 
any  literary  interest.  As  specimens  of  his  poetic  talent  it  gives  a  few 
Tetrastichs,  some  of  which  are  elegiac  verses  on  his  son,  who  died  at 
an  early  age. 

It  has  already  been  seen  from  the  Preface,  that  the  compiler  has 
not  confined  himself  to  a  selection  of  poetry,  but  inserted  also  some 
prose  specimens,  which  are  referred  to  and  numbered  in  the  Index. 
Those  contained  in  the  former  part  of  the  work  are  extracts  from 
Sadi's  Gulistan,  from  the  works  of  Nimat  Khan  Aali,  from  the  Ricaati 
Aalamgiri,  a  Risaleh  by  Mir  Shamsuddin  Fakir,  an  extract  from  the 
Tdrikhi  N4diri,  and  from  the  Abwdb  ul  Jindn  \  Those  exhibited  in 
the  Khatimah  are  of  his  own  composition,  consisting  of  five  Treatises, 
which  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  conclusion  of  the  volume.  The 
first  is  on  Ethics^  of  four  pages;  on  Music,  three  pages;  a  Treatise  on 
Prosody,  about  ten;  forty  of  a  "Compendious  Essay  on  the  Five 
Branches  of  Medical  Science;"  and  lastly,  an  Epitome  of  Universal 
History  and  Geography,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Lubb  ul 
Siyar  u  Jeh^n  Numd',  and  which  may  be  considered  as  a  separate  and 
independent  work.  It  is  of  considerable  length,  and  the  author  seems 
to  have  bestowed  great  pains  and  attention  on  its  composition.     It  is 

>  These  are  mostly  well-known  works.  Nimat  Khan  was  a  sort  of  Persian  Bean 
Swift.  The  Tirikhi  N^diri  was  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones;  /^.jUil  V^>^' 
''The  gates  of  Paradise"  is  an  ethical  work,  by  Muhammad  Mulisin  Kiidb^ri;  and 
Shamsuddin,  sumamed  Fakir,  was  a  poet  of  Dehli;  vide  De  Tassy,  "Faquir," 
The  other  two  require  no  comment. 
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particularly  interesting  as  comprising  in  its  general  outline  a  concise 
description  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  of  America,  and  even  a 
sketch  of  their  history.  The  portion  relating  to  Great  Britain  is  of 
more  extent  than  that  which  is  devoted  to  other  European  nations; 
the  reigns  of  each  king  even  are  separately  noticed,  and  the  origin 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  its  dominion  are  reviewed  in  the  proper 
place.  The  whole  is  highly  curious,  and  though  too  remote  from 
literary  interest  in  connexion  with  poetry,  or  poetical  biography,  to 
admit  of  further  analysis  on  this  occasion,  it  is  well  worthy  of  at  least 
a  partial  translation,  to  exhibit  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
its  accomplished  author  on  so  varied  and  extensive  a  field  as  that  of 
general  history  and  geography,  and  especially  on  many  subjects 
usually  beyond  the  limits  of  Asiatic  inquiry  and  means  of  research. 
This  last  treatise  was  composed  1208  =  1793.  The  author's  death 
occurred  in  1221  =  IS0G\ 

XII. 

Terminating  a  period  of  nearly  six  hundred  years,  over  wLose 
literature  extends  a  series  of  more  than  forty  Tazkirahs,  we  arrive  at 
two  most  remarkable  works,  which,  although  perfectly  distinct  from 
each  other  in  title  and  contents,  yet,  from  their  unity  of  design,  and 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  written  by  the  same  author,  I  am 
induced  to  count  as  one  single  article  in  the  present  arrangement. 

Preceding  writers  on  the  subject  had  usually  limited  their 
researches  to  a  particular  age,  or  to  poets  who  had  excelled  in  one  or 
more  styles;  but  a  later  author,  grasping  the  whole  circle  of  criticism 
and  biography,  has  given  us  a  complete  survey  of  poetical  literature, 
from  its  earliest  dawn  to  the  very  recent  period  at  which  he  finished 
his  compilation.  The  results  of  his  diligence  and  learning  he  named 
the  Khuldsat  ul  Keldm  and  Suhufi  Ibrahim. 

Of  these  two  works,  the  former,  or  at  least  a  volume  of  it,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Library  of  our  Society.  The  Suhufi  Ibrahim  appears  to 
be  found  only  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Elliott,  to  whose  interesting 
communication  (already  mentioned)'  I  was  first  indebted  both  for  the 
knowledge  of  its  existence  and  for  some  account  of  its  author.  The 
manuscript  has  since  been  kindly  entrusted  to  my  care;  but  the 
description  my  obliging  correspondent  had  already  given  me  of  it, 

1  See  "XM  T&Ub  Khiiu,"  in  the  valuable  Persian  notices  contributed  to  tbe 
New  Biographical  Dictionary,  1842. 
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contains  so  many  interesting  particulars^  I  am  indaced  to  quote  it  Here 
entire'. 

"  This  collection  was  made  by  the  late  Nawwab  Amin  ud  Dowlah^ 
Aziz  ul  Mulk^  Ali  Ibrahim  Khan  Bahadur,  Nasir  Jang,  ul  Mutak^ 
ballus  ba  Khalil.  This  gentleman  was  honoured  by  the  friendship  of 
Warren  Hastings,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  city  of 
Benares,  where  he  resided  many  years,  and  was  highly  respected  for 
the  qualities  of  his  head  and  heart.  He  also  compiled  a  collection  of 
Hindustani  Poetry,  entitled  Gulzdri  Ibrahim,  respecting  which  see 
page  X.  of  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy's  Preface  to  Volume  I.  of  his  History 
of  the  Literature  of  Hindustan.  The  Nawwab  has  divided  his  collec* 
tion  of  Persian  Poetry  into  two  distinct  works;  the  one  entitled 
Khulasat  ul  Keldm  is  appropriated  to  selections  from,  and  abstracts 
of,  the  Mesnawis  of  seventy-eight  poets  who  have  produced  the  most 
approved  works  in  that  style  of  poetry.  It  is  contained  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes  of  2005  pages,  each  page  containing  four  lines  in 
breadth  and  twenty-one  in  length.  The  second  collection  is  entitled 
Sahufi  Ibrahim,  and  includes  the  sorts  of  poetry  not  comprehended 
in  the  former.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work,  I 
may  mention,  that  a  large  royal  octavo  volume  of  694  closely 
written  pages  is  filled  solely  with  the  biographical  notices  of  3263 
poets, 

''  The  poetical  extracts  of  this  second  work  are  not  in  my  posses- 
sion. It  was  compiled  subsequently  to  the  Khulasat  ul  Kelam,  when 
the  Nawwab  was  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  I  have  some  doubts 
•whether  a  fair  copy  of  it  has  ever  been  taken.  The  nephew  of 
the  Nawwab,  long  a  resident  of  this  city,  informed  me,  that  (owing  to 
the  dissipated  character  of  the  Nawwab's  heirs,)  a  copy  could  not 
be  obtained,  but  I  have  since  heard  of  the  existence  of  one  in 
the  library  of  an  English  gentleman  resident  at  Benares.  This  por-* 
tion  of  the  work  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  given  up  as  irrecoverable, 
and  there  are  even  reasons  for  considering  the  loss  of  it  as  less  to  be 
regretted  than  would  have  been  that  of  the  Mesnawis,  possessing  as 
we  do,  the  Diwans  and  miscellaneous  poems  of  the  most  eminent  poets 
mostly,  or  entirely  complete. 

"However,  what  in  my  opinion  renders  the  collection  of  the 
Nawwab  of  peculiar  importance  is  the  very  valuable  mass  of  biogra* 
phical  information  it  contains,  not  merely  in  point  of  quantity  of 
matter  only,  but  for  the  great  critical  acumen  displayed  in  selecting 

1  To  Mr.  Elliott,  therefore,  I  am  indebted  for  the  first  and  last  of  the  works 
wbieh  form  the  sabject  of  this  Essay;  the  indisputably  most  ancient,  and,  it  is 
tesfionable  to  believe,  the  latest,  of  all  Persian  Tozkiralis. 

VOL.  IX.  M 
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and  comparing  dates  and  eirenmBtanoes,  and  on  an  attentiTe  com- 
panson  of  several  notices  in  the  Suhufi  Ibrahim  with  those  of  the 
Atesh  Kedah,  I  am  induced,  decidedly  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
former. 

'^  The  jadicial  habits  of  the  Nawwab  must  have  been  favourable  to 
his  critical  discrimination,  which  his  intimacy  with  Europeans  most 
also  have  tended  to  improve.  The  peace  and  tranquillity  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  provinces  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  British  poirer 
favoured  the  formation  of  extensive  libraries  in  the  cities  of  Lucknow, 
Patna,  and  Benares,  to  ail  of  which,  besides  his  own  extensive  oollee* 
tions,  the  Nawwab  had,  of  course,  access." 

I  will  not  follow  Mr.  Elliott  in  the  inquiry  into  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  Nawwab's  work,  and  of  Lutf  Ali*s  Atesh  Kedah,  as  I 
have  neither  had  time  to  pursue  it  to  the  same  extent,  nor  am  I 
willing  to  oppose  myself  to  the  conclusion  which  so  able  and  critioU  a 
scholar  has  drawn  from  the  research;  although  a  strong  claim  of 
preference  may  naturally  attach  to  the  genuine  composition  of  a 
native  Persian,  as  Lutf  Ali  Beg,  exercising  on  its  language  the 
pure  taste  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  bom,  educated,  and  resid- 
ing; as  compared  with  the  criticism,  however  well  directed  and 
diligently  acquired,  of  a  Musulman  inhabitant  of  India,  where  the 
whole  Mahometan  literature,  as  that  of  the  Turks,  is  but  an  adaptsr 
tion  of  the  Persian,  and  their  poetry,  transplanted  from  its  proper 
clime,  and  nurtured  by  the  studious  care  of  imitative  genius,  blooms 
rather  with  the  luxuriant  wantonness  of  exotic  cultivation,  than  with 
the  graceful  symmetry  of  native  growth  which  shades  the  pilgrimed 
tombs  of  Sadi  and  of  Hafiz  at  Shiraz,  and  sheds  undying  fragrance 
over  the  grave  of  Nizami  at  Ganjah,  or  the  resting-place  of  Firdusi  iu 
his  paradise  of  Tus^ 

Passing,  therefore,  over  these  and  similarly  interesting  passages  in 
Mr.  Elliott's  letter,  as  belonging  more  to  the  critical  department  of 
poetic  literature  than  to  the  history  of  its  authors,  I  will  rather 
mention  a  few  remarks  with  which  he  favoured  me  in  connexion 

1  I  must  not  be  suppoeed  to  undervalue  the  merits  of  the  Kawwab*8  Tazkirali, 
and  still  less  the  great  obligation  I  am  under  for  the  use  of  it,  by  thus  advocating 
the  claims  of  the  original  literature  of  Persia;  we  owe  very  much  to  the  zeal  and 
labour  of  learned  Mahometan  Indians  in  commenting  and  editing  some  of  its  most 
valuable  productions;  and  as  a  comprehensiye  work  of  vast  range  and  extent,  both 
lor  its  judicious  compilation  from  numerous  authorities,  and  labour  of  learned 
criticism,  as  well  as  from  the  paramount  advantage  its  author  possesses,  in  being 
the  roost  modem  writer  on  the  subject,  Ibrahim  KhaliPs  Subnf  is  justly  entitled  to 
preference  over  all  others,  as  the  ground-work  of  Persian  Poetical  Biogiaphy  in 
an  European  arrangement. 
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with  Lntf  Ali's  own  work^  to  which  subject^  indeed^  I  am  entirely 
indebted  for  the  ralnable  commnnication  I  have  so  often  quoted. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Elliott  informed  me^  that  the  Ateah  Kedah 
had  been  lithographed  in  a  quarto  volume  of  621  pages^  printed  at 
Calcntto  in  the  year  1249,  H^ 

Also  that  he  is  himself  the  possessor  of  a  beantifnl  mannscript  of 
the  same  work^  written  at  Shiraz  and  Teheran.  (He  does  not  mention 
the  date.) 

Lastly,  that  the  Nawwab's  work,  the  Suhnf,  gires  the  biography  of 
Lutf  All,  in  which,  after  stating  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Shamln, 
and  related  to  Wall  Muhammad  Khan  Mesrtir,  he  observes,  that  in 
the  year  1190,  he  was  informed  by  Sayyid  Muhammad  Ali  (N6lih 
TakhaUus),  that  the  Hajji  was  then  residing  in  Isfahan,  where  he  was 
highly  respected,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  first  poets  of  the  age. 
Further,  the  Nawwab  had  heard  that  the  Hajji  had  compiled  a 
Tazkirah,  but  had  never  seen  it,  nor  any  more  of  his  poetry  than  the 
few  verses  which  he  quotes  as  specimens  ^ 

I  am  happy  to  find  this  record,  by  a  native  writer,  of  the  advanced 
period  at  which  Lutf  Ali  was  still  living,  tend  to  confirm  the  date  I 
had  assnmed  on  a  previous  consideration  of  his  work. 

I  have  also  to  observe,  that  the  single  accession  of  Mr.  Elliott's 
copy  of  the  Atesh  Kedah,  to  the  number  already  known  to  us,  proves 
its  rarity  and  consequent  value  had  not  been  much  overrated,  the 
three  years  following  my  inquiry  having  disclosed  only  this  one  addi- 
tional manuscript. 

The  Khuldsat  ul  Kel^m,  or  rather  the  volume  of  it,  contained  in 
Our  library  •,  and  the  only  copy  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  is  a  very 

J  A  copy  has  been  ainoe  reeeired  from  India  by  M.  Garcin  de  Taasy,  vho,  with  his 
QBQal  kindnesB,  and  in  anticipation  of  my  wishes,  has  obliged  me  with  the  use  of  it» 

«  Lutf  AK  Beg  appears  as  a  poet  also  in  Abu  Talib's  Tazkirah,  where,  in 
the  supplement,  two  couplets  of  a  Ghazal  are  attached  to  his  name  as  Azar,  but 
UMoeompanied  by  a  single  line  of  memoir.  His  coxrtempoi^aiy  Wtiih,  in  his 
Tazkirah  supplies  a  short  notice  of  Azar,  Lutf  AU  Beg,  in  which  after  stating 
his  relationship  to  Weli  Muhammad  Khan  (already  known),  he  mentions  Azar's 
extnordinaiy  poetic  talent  at  an  early  age,  being  at  that  time  only  twenty-fire 
years  old,  and  adds  to  the  particulars  of  his  literary  history,  that  his  first  TakhaUus 
was  WdHd  (Father),  which  he  afterwards  changed  for  that  of  Nukhai  (Perfume), 
and  lastly  fixed  it  as  Azar,  by  which  he  is  usually  known.  Wilih  does  not,  of 
ooorse,  mention  the  Atesh  Kedah,  which  was  commenced  after  the  completion  of 
his  own  Tazkirah. 

■  Presented  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  May  19,  1827,  No.  147  of  Mr.  Morley's 
Catalogue.  The  MS.  bears  the  title  ^|  2u:,^)U  Sj^iJ  i^]  JJLs.  &c.,  to 
which  is  added,  C^J  .y^^asKJU  tSyi^  ^l^  ^  J>UiiJ>  jd^  ^^jjO^ 
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large  folio  of  405  leaves,  containing  twenty-five  lines  of  prose,  or  fifty 
couplets  of  poetry  in  a  full  page.  The  writing  is  large  and  distinct, 
and  its  contents  perfect.  Unfortunately,  as  already  observed,  it  is 
only  the  first  volume,  comprehending  the  letters  Alif  to  Sdd,  the  lives 
being  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  to  the  number  of  thirty-eight ^ 
This  copy  is  furnished  with  an  Index  of  the  poeU*  names,  and  refer- 
ence to  the  page. 

From  the  preface,  written  in  a  plain  style,  and  comprised  in  two 
pages,  the  undertaking  appears  to  have  been  commenced  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  Shah  Alara,  with  the  use  of  numerous  authorities  which 
are  cited  by  name,  and  to  have  been  completed  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  that  Emperor's  reign,  of  the  Hijrah  1198',  under  the  auspices 
of  Governor-General  Warren  Hastings.  The  usual  topics  are  dis- 
cussed, the  praise  of  poetry,  the  author's  love  of  his  subject  and  early 
attachment  to  poetic  studies,  and  the  advantages  he  proposes  from 
his  work,  of  which  he  names  no  less  than  seventeen  Tazkirahs  as 
authorities. 

The  memoirs  are  mostly  brief,  occupying  seldom  more  than  a  single 
page.  The  extracts  are,  therefore,  the  more  full.  Their  interest  and 
value  may  be  appreciated  from  a  rapid  survey,  which  enables  us  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  whole  work;  if,  indeed,  the  remaining  portion 
was  completed  according  to  the  author  s  design,  or  if  it  is  still  extant 

In  this  volume  we  have  eighteen  pages  of  extract  from  the  very 
rare  poem  of  Asadi  of  Tus,  Firdusi's  contemporary  and  teacher,  called 
the  Gershasp  Nameh,  of  which  scarcely  even  mention  is  made  in  his 
life  by  most  other  authors;  fourteen  pages  of  the  Jdmi  Jem,  the 
mystical  poem  of  Auhadi  of  Maraghah;  thirty-five  of  the  Hamlahi 
Haidarl,  an  epic  by  Rafia  Bizil  on  the  heroic  actions  of  the  first 
four  Khalifs";  twenty  pages  of  the  Muhayti  Adzam^  and  other  works 
of  Mirza  Bidil,  of  whom  a  long  memoir  is  given;  fifty-six  pages 
of  extract  are  from  Zulali*s  very  scarce  Khamsah;  twenty-six  from 
various  poems  of  Shefdi^,  as  the  Mihr  u  Muhabbat,  Didahi  Bidar, 

1  About  half  the  number  contained  in  the  whole,  according  to  Mr.  £lliott*8 
account ;  the  diyision  of  the  alphabet  being  also  in  the  same  proportion,  it  would 
Reem  that  we  posaess  just  half  the  entire  work. 

?  The  Nawwab's  Hindustani  Tazkirah,  the  Gulz^iri  Ibraliim,  was  completed 
the  same  year: — see  M.  de  Tasfcy's  work. 

'  Stewart's  Catalogue  of  Tippoo's  MSS.,  No.  LXVIII. 

"Love  and  Friendship,"  "The  Wakeful  Eye,"  and  the  "Saltcelhir  of  Divine 
Truth/*    Sherfuddfn  Hasan,  Shcf^f,  of  Isfahan  died  1037. 
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and  Ncmekdani  Hakikat ;  and  from  the  Caza  u  Cadr  of  Selim  \  all 
compositions  of  the  greatest  rarity.  There  arc  considerable  extracts 
from  the  N^in  u  Halwa<  of  Behdi  Amuli';  from  the  Khusru  and  Shirin 
of  Jelal  Jaafar,  one  of  the  scarcest  versifications  of  that  favonrite 
romance;  from  the  Zddi  Musafirin*,  or  Pilgrim's  Wallet,  a  mystical 
poem  of  Hasaini ;  from  a  very  rare  S^i  Ndmeh  of  Ibrahim  Adhem^ 
and  another  by  Riza,  his  father'.  Shorter  specimens,  though  of 
great  value  also,  as  exhibiting  poems  otherwise  inaccessible  to  us, 
introduce  us  to.  the  Maardj  ul  Khayal*  of  Tejelli,  the  Tuti  Nameh 
of  Hamid  of  Lahor^;  Mesnawis  of  Sabit,  Ashnd,  Ibrahim  of  Delhi, 
Kh^lis,  Khdjii  of  Kirmdn,  Ddai,  and  the  J6sh  u  Khur6sh  of  Arzu", 
himself  also  a  biographer  of  his  brother  poets.  Besides  these  valuable 
extracts, — ^valuable  both  from  their  copiousness  and  from  the  rare 
quality  of  the  works  they  represent,  there  are  passages  of  equal  extent 
from  the  more  popular  poems  of  the  Hadicah,  and  Bustdn;  from 
Ahli's  two  Mesnawis;  from  the  Tuhfat  ul  Irdkain;  those  of  All  Hazin 
and  the  Khamsahs  of  Jami  and  Amir  Khusru,  which  two  authors 
alone  furnish,  the  one  115  and  the  other  160  pages,  equal  to  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand  couplets". 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
Suhufi  Ibrahim.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  edition  is, 
in  the  copy  I  am  using,  the  facility  of  reference  from  the  arrangement 
being  in   one  simple  series,  in  alphabetic,  though  not  strictly  in 

^  Muhammad  Cnii  of  Teheran,  a  contemporary  of  Lntf  AH  Beg  Azar. 

•  \A^        .  U     Major  Stewart's  Catalogue,  No.  LXXI V.,  caUed  there  th« 
"Loaf  and  tlie  Cake." 

JLeLc  is\^    Shaikh  Behli  uddin  Muhammad   of  Amul  in^  Khorasan, 
died  at  Isfahan  1030. 

•  C •  iJj*^^-^    *^'j    ^^  ™  Tippoo'8 Library,  No.  LXXIV.    Sayyid  Mau- 
lana  Hoaaini  SidAt,  called  Husaini.     Hammer's  Bedekiinste,  &e.  No.  LXXII. 

^L»Jjl   isLij    A  poet  of  the  time  of  Shah  Abhas. 

JUiLl  ^tyco     ^ulla  AH  RizHf  Tejelli  was  of  Yezd,  and  died  1088. 

OoJl^ iS^^  jJuU  f^^\ U-it C.j[3 iSjy^  *Na^  ^ 

{J^^j^  ^  (Jr^    Siraj  uddin  All  Khan  Arzu  Is  author  of  the  Tazkirah 
called  Majma  ul  Nef^'is,  of  which  mention  will  he  made  kter. 

•  In  the  manuscript  title  to  this  copy,  the  volume  is  said  to  contain  eighty-four 
Mesnawis  in  alL 
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lexicographic  order  ^  and  the  memoirs  being  numbered  nnder  eack 
letter  to  correspond  with  an  index  at  the  commencement  of  the 
volume;  thus  sparing  a  translator  one  of  the  most  troublesome  opera- 
tions necessary  before  making  use  of  most  manuscript  collections  of 
memoir. 

The  preface  affords  few  particulars  in  addition  to  those  already 
obtained.  It  alludes  to  the  professional  duties  which  had  long  post- 
poned the  completion  of  the  author's  early  and  fayourite  project,  the 
composition  of  a  Tazkirah,  for  which  he  had  qualified  himself  by  long 
study  and  by  the  collection  of  vast  materials,  seventy-two  volumes 
being  at  hand  during  the  time  in  which  he  waa  engaged  in  it*.  He 
states  his  plan  of  dividing  his  work  into  two  parts,  already  named,  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  extracts,  proposes  to  class  them  according  to  the 
Radif.  This  preface  fills  only  four  pages,  and  concludes  with  a 
Tarikh  contained  in  four  lines,  of  which  the  last  gives  the  date,  1 205. 

The  author  allows  himself  no  place  among  the  poets  of  his  collection, 
as  practised  by  many  of  his  predecessors,  nor  does  his  preface  enter 
into  details  of  his  private  history  or  of  his  family.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  fixed  by  M.  de  Tassy^,  1793  or  1794  of  the  Christian  era» 
corresponding  with  1208  of  the  Hijrah. 

1  The  author  has  however,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  taken  pains  to  place 
together  poets  with  the  same,  or  similar  names,  so  as  in  some  degree  to  assist  still 
ftirther  those  who  consult  his  work. 

'  At  least  twenty  Tazkirahs  are  quoted  by  name  in  various  parts  of  his  wor^ 
and  lives  of  thirteen  of  their  authors  are  found  among  the  memoirs. 

*  This  Tarikh  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  the  production  of  Ahmed  Hitif  of 
Isfahan,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  very  modem  poets  of  Persia.  Hi^ 
memoir  in  the  Suhuf  relates  his  intimacy  with  its  author,  and  he  appears  in  Lutf 
All's  work,  of  whom  also  he  was  the  contemporary  and  friend,  to  have  been  distin- 
guished for  his  skill  in  Chronogram. 

^  From  a  verse  of  the  Indian  poet  Jurit ;  vide  Life  of  Nawwab  Ali,  Ibrahim^ 
"  Hist,  de  la  Litt.  Hihdoui,"  &c.  The  memoir  of  Jurit  in  the  Subuf  is  thus 
given.  


^   cl^mA  ^^M  ^   iscsx^   j,Ly    lo^    jS    V*^^^^  r^ 

The  Suhuf  frequently  alludes  to  its  twin  brother,  the  Tazkirahi  Rekhtah,  by 
which  name  the  Gulziri  Ibrahim  is  always  designated  in  that  work. 
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The  preceding  sketches  illustrate  all  the  hitherto  undescrihed 
works  on  biography,  which  I  am  at  present  able  to  quote  from  actual 
inspection.  It  remains  to  notice  briefly  those  others,  which  seem  less 
accessible,  naming  them  as  nearly  in  chronological  order  as  our  scanty 
data  will  allow,  and  concluding  with  such  as  cannot  yet  be  classed,  or 
are  almost  of  doubtful  existence. 

Even  in  its  present  incomplete  state  we  have  now  a  series  of 
authorities  of  great  importance,  and  the  eighteen  Tazkirahs  abeady 
described^  including  those  which  have  been  made  known  by  other 
contributions,  form  a  code  of  Biographical  Law,  from  the  earliest 
antiquity  of  the  poetic  art  in  Persia  to  the  present  time.  Of  these,  Al 
Aufi,  Muhammad,  is  the  founder  of  the  faith,  and  is  followed  by  the 
four  authorities,  Al  R^hidin,  universally  acknowledged  and  esteemed ; 
unless,  perhaps.  All  Shir  (Ali  the  Lion)  may,  like  the  hero  and 
guardian  of  the  Shiahs,  hold  with  some  a  disputed  rank,  and  the  Mejalis 
ul  Nefdis  be  considered  rather  a  Turki,  than  a  Persian  biography. 
The  authors  of  the  twelve  other  Tazkirahs  now  known  to  us  (Nos. 
11.  to  XIL,  including  the  Atesh  Kedah),  equalling  in  number  and 
authority  the  spiritual  Pontiffs  of  Islamism,  may  be  called  the  twelve 
Imams  or  directors  of  our  poetic  creed;  Ibrahim  Khalil  being  the 
Mehdi,  whose  second  self,  the  lost  portion  of  his  Suhuf,  we  may  hope 
is  only  slumbering  in  the  gloom  of  some  uncatalogued  Kutubkhaneh, 
to  which  it  has  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  from  whence  we  are  yet 
to  expect  its  radiant  re-appearance. 

The  Maikhaneh  u  Butkhaneh  of  Mnlla  Sufi  appears  to  possess  a 
higher  claim  to  antiquity  than  any  of  the  other  works  now  first 
described,  reference  being  made  to  it  in  Tahir  s  preface,  where  it  is 
placed  in  the  list  of  his  authorities,  apparently  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order,  as  taking  precedence  even  of  the  Tazkirah  of  Taki 
Kiishi.  The  exact  date  of  its  composition  is  not  mentioned,  but  it 
occupies  the  period  between  Taki's  work  and  that  of  Sam  Mirza. 
I  find  no  other  reference  to  the  Maikhaneh,  as  an  authority,  and  the 
only  life  of  the  author  I  have  as  yet  met  with,  is  in  the  Suhuf,  in 
which  ^'Maulana  Muhammad  Sufi"  is  stated  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Mazenderan,  and  in  the  year  1038  to  have  been  a  resident  of  Ahmed- 
abad  in  Gujerat,  and  afterwards,  for  some  time,  of  Kashmir;  to  have 
been  a  distinguished  follower  of  Sufyism,  and  to  have  arranged  a 
collection  of  poetry,  principally  from  the  Diwans  of  ancient  writers. 
By  desire  of  the  Emperor  Jehangir  he  came  from  Kashmir,  but  arriv- 
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ing  at  Serhind,  died  there.  The  memoir  adds,  that,  although  hiogra- 
phevs  have  classed  him  under  the  letter  M,  yet  he  used  both  his  names, 
Muhammad,  and  S6fi,  as  a  Takhallus. 

s 
The  work  of  Mulla  Bac^i,  cf\5a  which  comprises  from  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  poetry  till  the  reign  of  Akber  Shah  \     (Pre- 
face to  Khazaneh). 

In  the  Suhuf  we  have  the  life  of  Mir  Bac^i  of  Tafrash,  whose 
name  was  Abul  Bacd,  and  who  was  contemporary  with  Shah  Abbas, 
and  is  said  to  have  written  a  Tazkirat  ul  Shuara  in  an  elegant  style, 
containing  the  poets  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akber  Shah,  but 
which  had  not  been  seen  by  his  biographer. 

The  Kaabahi  Irfan,  and  Firdusi  Khaydl,  both  by  Auhadi,  have 
already  been  noticed  in  the  account  of  his  larger  work,  of  which  the 
one  was  the  precursor,  and  the  other,  an  abridgment. 

Khdshgu  is  quoted  in  the  Suhuf,  and  in  Sir  Gore  Onseley's 
"  Notices  of  Thirty-one  Persian  Poets,"  Bindraban  Khushgu's  work  is 
referred  to  from  Sir  Gore's  own  inspection.  The  author  is  there  said 
to  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Indian  poet  Faizi,  and 
must  therefore  have  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Akber. 
The  quotations  refer  to  his  work  as  being  a  Biography,  as  well  as 
Anthology. 

Quoted  in  the  preface  to  the  Khulasat  nl  Kelam  as  one  of  its 
authorities. 

In  Major  Stewart's  Catalogue  of  Tippoo  Sultan's  Library,  No. 
XXXV.,  is  a  copy  of  the  "Mu^siri  Rehimy  (j<<NfiY  /SL<),  Memoirs 
of  Abdal  Rehim  Khan  Khanan",  Vizier,  and  of  all  the  illustrious 
nobles,  authors,  and  poets  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Akber.  Author, 
Abd  al  Baky,  a.d.  1613."  It  is  questionable,  from  this  description, 
whether  the  work  can  be  considered  strictly  a  Tazkirat  ul  Shuara. 

^  Akber  Shah  reigned  from  967  to  1014.    Shall  Abbas  began  to  reign  994. 

'  Rahim  was  also  his  Takhallus.  A  memoir  of  this  distinguished  nobleman, 
who  was  himself  a  poet,  as  well  as  being  celebrated  as  a  patron  of  poets,  is  found 
in  the  Suhuf.    He  was  born  a.d.  964,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
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The  Suhuf,  in  tiio  lifo  of  Shaikh  Faizi,  quotes  the  Mudsiri  Rahimi', 
and  calls  its  author  Faizi's  contemporary. 

The  Tazkirah  of  Ndzim  of  Tabriz,  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the 
Khazanah^  has  also  been  used  in  the  compilation  of  the  Khulasat  ul 
Kelam,  the  author  of  which,  in  his  other  work^  the  Suhuf,  gives  the 
following  notice  of  Ndzim,  as  a  biographer  and  a  poet. 

''  Muhammad  Sddic,  TabHzi,  whose  poetic  name  is  N^zim,  and  who 
was  brother  to  Muhammad  Rizd  Beg^  Merwdrid  Fer6sh,  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  Abbasabad,  in  Isfahan.  He  was  distinguished  by  praise- 
worthy qualities  and  agreeable  manners,  and  was  quite  free  from  all 
worldly  attachments.  He  kept  company  chiefly  with  the  godly  and 
pious^  and  from  poverty  and  affliction  mixed  little  in  the  society  of 
men.  After  performing  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Kaabah,  he  came 
in  the  year  1037,  to  India,  where  he  met  with  Taki  Auhadi,  the 
Biographer.  He  is  author  of  a  Mesnawi,  called  Fir6z  u  Shdhbdz 
T/U^LS*  •  J^tt^)  *^^  wrote  much  poetry  besides.  One  of  his 
works  is  a  Biography  of  Poets,  which  he  arranged  by  the  desire  of 
Shah  Abbajs,  and  in  which  he  has  only  inserted  Ghazals  and  Rubdi's. 
The  memoirs  are  in  an  abridged  form,  but  he  has  shown  much  judg- 
ment in  his  selection  of  specimens."  His  life  is  also  given  by  Mirza 
Tdhir,  who  says,  hei  composed  '^  an  abridged  Tazkirah,"  and  died  a 
few  years  previous  to  the  time  at  which  he  was  writing. 

»LiUUl  '\^\  5/iJ 

The  above  title  is  given  by  Hajji  Khalfa,  among  Persian  works  on 
this  subject,  and  is  copied  from  him  by  D^Herbelot,  but  no  reference  is 
made  to  it  by  any  other  oriental  author.  Hajji  Khalfa  wrote  his 
Encyclopsedia,  a.d.  1062,  but  beyond  this  vague  indication,  I  have  no 
means  of  fixing  the  date  of  Babashah*s  Tazkirah*. 

The  Suhnf  names  a  poet  Baba  Shah  of  Isfahan,  of  the  time  of 
Abbas  II.     This  would  be  too  late  for  Hajji  Khalfa's  notice. 

is^sH^t  f*o\x^  hut  as  it  is  written  jt«  in  the  Nawwab's  other  Tazkirah, 
and,  I  think,  elsewhere  in  the  Suhuf,  it  may  here  bo  a  mistake,  in  repetition  of 
the  word  ^\x^  "  contemporar}-." 

c^4«^1  y^UCo  9J    fjy^^r   r^lx^   ca^^U? 

s  It  also  stands  in  the  list  of  Tazkirahs  of  Poets,  page  96  of  the  Parnasse 
Oriental;  probably  inserted  on  the  authority  mentioned  abore. 
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The  Snhaf  also  gi7e8  a  memoir  of  "  MauUna  Shdk  Shubli,  a  con- 
temporary of  Taki  Atthadi,  a  poet  well  skilled  in  versifioation,  who 
composed  a  Mesnawi  in  the  measure  of  the  Tuhfat  n1  Irikain  (of 
Khacdni),  and  arranged  also  a  Taikirat  ul  Shu&ra.'*  Possibly  this 
author  is  the  Bdbi  Shdh  of  Hajji  Khalfa,  already  mentioned  %  The 
early  date,  as  being  in  Auhadi's  time,  would  make  it  probable,  and  the 
titles  of  Bdbi  or  Mauldna,  common  to  Derwishes  and  holy  men,  might 
well  be  applied  indifferently  to  one  and  the  same  person. 

The  Latdi'f  ul  Khayal,  is  quoted  in  the  Suhuf,  by  its  full  name,  and 
also  as  the  Latdif.  There  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  collection  of  Pro- 
fessor Duncan  Forbes.  The  work  is  described  in  Major  Stewart*s 
Catalogue  of  Tippoo's  Library  to  have  been  "  commenced  by  Mirza 
Muhammad  Silah,  a.d.  1731;  and  finished  by  J&fer  Naslry  in  1742; 
and  to  contain  memoirs  of  the  authors,  as  well  as  specimens  of  their 
poetry."    It  is,  however,  merely  an  Anthology. 

Professor  Forbes*s  manuscript  is  a  very  thick  octavo  volnme,  in 
which  the  preface  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  author*6 
arrangement  of  his  extracts,  without  giving  any  further  information 
than  the  title  of  the  work,  Latdif  ul  Khay^,  and  that  he  made  an 
abridgment  of  it,  called  the  Khuldsahi  LatdYf  ul  Khaydl.  In  a 
Gasidah,  however,  which  follows  the  pre£Eboe,  and  contains  the  praise  of 
his  performance,  he  calls  himself  Muhammad  Silih^  and  the  last  line 
forms  a  Tarikh  of  its  completion',  1104.  The  selection  is  from  nume- 
rous authors,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  memoir.  The  arrangement 
is  alphabetical,  according  to  the  final  letter,  in  the  manner  of  a  classed 
Diwan^  and  each  specimen  is  merely  headed  with  the  poet's  name. 

The  only  work  which  distinctly  quotes  this  Taskirah  is  the 
Khazanahi  Aamirah  in  its  very  full  and  interesting  catalogue  of 
authorities.  ^'Kelimdt  ul  Shu&ra  by  Serkhiish,  which  same  name 
forms  the  Tarikh  of  its  commencement^.  The  date  of  its  completion 
was  1122,  according  to  the  year  stated  in  figures  at  the  end  of  the 

'  ^U»  \^K^    A^«o    ^^M^ 

^\jo  \/^  j^^  2^ 

^ji^aff^lJ  i-^li03l  3^4>wi 
*  The  lettcta  of  the  title  give  1093. 
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book."  All  the  other  information  to  be  obtained,  is  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  anther  given  in  the  biographical  part  of  the  same  work,  in  the 
Macalat,  the  Suhuf^  and  by  Abn  Talib.  Of  these,  as  in  most  other 
cases,  that  in  the  Suhuf  is  the  best.  "  Serkhdish  Hindi,  whose  name 
was  Mnhammad  Afzal  (son  of  Mahammad  Zdhid)  was  attached  to  the 
conrt  of  Abdallah  Khan  Rahmi.  He  was  bom  in  Kashmir,  in  the 
reign  of  Shah  Jehan  1050;  was  educated  by  Hakkdk  Shirazi,  and 
Muhammad  Ali  M^ir,  and  was  recognized  by  Mirza  Mu!zz  Fitrat 
and  his  contemporaries,  as  one  of  the  standard  poets  of  the  tipe.  In 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Alamgir  he  settled  in  Delhi,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Farrokhslr  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  a.h.  1127*  (Abu 
Talib  makes  his  death  1126.)  He  wrote  a  compendous  Tazkirah  on 
the  lives  of  the  poets  of  the  time  of  Shah  Jehan  and  Alamgir,  and  called 
it  Kelimat  nl  Shuara.  Khnshgu,  who  was  a  pupil  of  his,  writes  in  his 
own  Tazkirah,  that  the  entire  works  of  Serkhdsh,  [comprising  the 
Mesnawi  called  Ndiri  Ali  (The  Light  of  Ali),  and  another  named 
Husn  u  Ishc  (Beauty  and  Love),  with  a  S^ki  Nameh,  and  a  Shah 
Namehi  Mnhammad  A&zam  Shah,  amount  to  near  forty  thousand 
couplets,  but  that  they  are  not  in  general  circulation.  Serkhush  waa 
a  companion  of  Shaikh  Ndsir  Ali  and  Mirza  Bedil.'*  Abu  Talib  calls 
him  Muhammad  Afzal  Ali  Serkhush,  and  says  his  Tazkirah  was  highly 
esteemed. 

The  Khazaneh  gives  a  similar  biography,  and  praises  both  his 
poetry  and  his  Tazkirah,  from  which  it  quotes  an  anecdote  of  Saidi, 
{iSO<^  )  a  poet  of  Teheran,  a  friend  and  companion  of  Serkhush, 
which  introduces  a  Quatrain  of  his  composition,  followed  by  another 
specimen  translated  from  a  Hindi  couplet,  of  which  the  original  is 
gi?en,  as  well  as  the  Persian  version. 

Perpetual  Spring.  « The  work  of  Ikhl6s  (^JlU^l)  of  Shdh- 
jehandbdd,  of  which  the  title  is  the  Tarikh  of  its  composition,  and  from 
it  is  obtained  the  year  1136^'*    Preface  to  the  Khazaneh. 

The  life  of  Ikhlds  is  given  in  the  Suhuf,  thus;  "Ikhlds  of  Dehli, 
his  name  Kishnchand,  son  of  Achal  D^  Kahni^  and  pupil  of  Abdul 
Ghanni  Beg  Cabul  (j^^').  He  composed  a  very  brief  Biography  of 
Poets,  called  Hemisheh  Behar,  which  the  author  of  the  present  work 

'  The  valoe  of  the  letters  must  be  doubled  for  this  date. 
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has  seen.  He  passed  from  this  perishable  resting-place  in  the  rei^ 
of  Ahmad  Sh&h  son  of  Mahammad  Sh6h<."  The  Suhuf  quotes  the 
Hemisheh  Behar  in  several  places. 

"The  work  of  Muhammad  Ali  Khdn  Matfn  [^^^^)  of  Kashmir, 
who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  poets  from  the  glorious  reign  of  Bahadur 
Shah*  till  the  peaceful  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah*,"  Preface  to 
Khazaneh. 

I  do  not  find  the  life  of  the  author  in  any  Taxkirah.  The  Suhuf 
has  a  "  Shaikh  Abdul  Rizd  Matin/*  bom  at  Isfahan,  who  settled  in 
Delhi  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Muhammad  Shah, 
but  the  J  can  hardly  be  identified. 


The  Yadi  Bayza,  and  Servi  Azdd*,  are  both  by  the  author  of  the 
Khazanahi  Aamirah,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  that 
Tazkirah. 

"  Yadi  Bayza,  by  the  author  of  the  present  work,  on  the  lives  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  poets.  I  composed  the  beginning  of  this  book 
in  Sivestdn  in  Sind,  and  it  obtained  extensive  circulation.  After 
mj  return  from  Sind  to  Hind,  having  destroyed  that  copy,  I  wrote 
another  in  the  year  1148,  and  arranged  this  hemistich  as  its  Tarikh 
L^  Ju  J^  j^jXf  /4^*"  ^^8.ny  of  the  sources  from  which  it  was 
compiled,  being  now  no  longer  available,  viz. ;  the  Nefi^is  ul  Madsir, 
the  Subhi  Sddic,  the  Tazkirah  of  Ndzim  of  Tabriz,  that  of  Mulla 
Cdtai,  and  others,  I  have  transferred  a  great  part  of  the  old  materiab 
into  the  Khazanahi  Aamirah.** 

Of  the  Servi  Azad,  its  author  in  the  Khazanah  merely  gives  the 
date  of  the  composition,  1166.  It  was  used  by  Ibrahim  Khalil,  and 
is  referred  to  in  his  preface  to  the  Suhuf. 

>  Ahmad  Shah  reigned  a.h.  UGO  to  1167. 
'  Bahadur  Shah  began  to  reign  a.h.  1119. 

>  Muhammad  Shah  began  to  reign  a.i{.  1130. 

«  The  Yadi  Bayza  is  an  allusion  to  the  *' White  Hand'*  of  Hoses.  Senri 
Azid,  an  image  of  frequent  uso  among  the  Persian  poets,  pla^  on  the  name  of 
the  author,  GhuUmi  Alf  Aziid. 

*  These  letters  give  the  number  1108  only;  possibly  it  should  be  ^»>^, 
by  which  the  additional  40  would  be  obtained.  ^ 
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These  three  works,  from  which  it  has  just  been  stated  that  the 
anther  of  the  Yadi  Bayza  derived  some  of  his  materials,  are  not  named 
elsewhere.  The  Suhuf  quotes,  in  one  place,  the  Nefais  ul  A$r. 
{jj'S\  (jmjUu)  The  Subhi  Sddic  is  the  name  given  in  Persia  to  the 
trac  dawn,  in  distinction  from  the  first,  or  early  appearance  of  light, 
which  they  call  Subhi  Kdzib^,  and  the  allusion  here  is  perhaps  to  the 
author's  name,  or  poetical  name,  being  Sddic*,  though  I  cannot  obtain 
any  information  from  memoirs  of  the  many  poets  so  called*.  Neither 
does  Catai  occur  as  a  Takhallus  in  these  Tazkirahs.  We  have  no 
means  of  judging  by  how  much  these  works  were  anterior  to  the 
author  who  quotes  them,  but  we  have  already  seen  that  they  were  no 
longer  extant  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  They  may,  therefore,  be 
supposed  to  have  been  of  very  early  date. 


''The  work  of  Azamat  Ullah  Bikhabar  of  Balgrdm,  which  was 
composed  in  the  year  1141."     Preface  to  the  Khazaneh. 

The  Suhuf  gives  the  life  of  ''Bikhabar  Balgrdmi,  son  of  that 
learned  mystic,  Mir  Lutf  Allah,  whose  Takhallus  was  Ahmadi;  his 
family  was  of  the  Husaini  Sayyids  of  Wasit,  who  settled  at  Balgrdm." 
The  memoir  further  states  him  to  have  been  an  accomplished  Sufi, 
skilled  in  music,  and  in  the  art  of  writing  Shikasteh,  and  much 
esteemed  among  the  poets  of  his  time.  He  is  stated  to  have  died 
A.H.  1142.  The  author  of  the  Suhuf  mentions  having  seen  the  Diwan 
of  Bikhabar,  but  does  not  name  any  biographical  work  by  him.  The 
life  of  his  father,  Ahmadi,  is  also  given  in  its  proper  place,  and  his 
death  placed  in  the  year  1041,  which  date  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  the  period  at  which  his  son  lived.  In  the  same  work  is  to  be 
found  Bikhabar  s  sou,  Mir  Nawdzish  Ali  Fakir,  died  1 1 G7. 

V^^  ^yo    See  Waring'B  *'  Tour  to  Sheer»z,'»  page  107. 

*  Niizim  of  TabHz  was  called  Sidic ;  perhaps  his  Tazkirah,  to  which  no  special 
luune  is  given  by  the  Sohuf  or  Ehazanah,  may  be  the  Subhi  S&dic  ? 

■  I  haye  since  noticed  in  Sir  W.  Ouseley'a  "  Catalogue,»»  Ac,  the  "  Subh 
Sadek,'*  described  as  a  Tarikh,  or  History  of  Kings,  and  celebrated  and  learned 
men^  by  "  Malumuned  Sadek  Islahani.**    This  is  probably  the  same  work. 

*  I  am  not  aware  of  the  exact  title  of  the  work.  It  is  so  called  in  the  only 
anthority  which  mentions  it;  but  the  word  SefCnah  may  also  here  be  used  only  iu 
its  comprehensive  and  very  usual  sense  of  book. 
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I  have  not  at  present  aooess  to  a  copy  of  this  work,  bat  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  library  of  the  late  Sir  Gore  Onseley,  and  is  described  by 
that  lamented  and  distingnished  orientalist  in  his  ''  Notices  of  Thirty- 
one  Persian  Poets/'  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Oriental  Trans* 
lation  Fand,  to  whose  Committee  it  has  descended  as  a  moomfiil 
beqnest  from  their  amiable  and  accomplished  chairman.  Having  been 
faronred  by  a  perusal  of  the  sheets  while  in  the  press,  I  have  made 
use  of  it  for  some  additional  particulars  to  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  sketch. 

Besides  the  notice  in  Sir  Gore's  work,  and  a  rery  full  biography 
by  M.  de  Tassy,  (Litterature  Hindoui,  &c.,)  in  which  his  Persian 
Tazkirah  is  mentioned,  memoirs  of  Sirdjuddin  Ali  Khan  Arzu  are 
given  in  both  the  works  of  the  Nawwab  Ibrahim,  in,  the  Macalat  nl 
Shuara,  in  the  Atesh  Kedah,  and  by  Abu  Talib.  No  additions  of  any 
importance  are  to  be  derived  from  these,  to  the  researches  of  the  two 
Orientalists  named  above.  A  very  long  list  of  Arzu's  compositions, 
poetical  and  otherwise,  is  given  in  the  Suhuf ;  the  last  of  these  is  his 
biographical  work,  but  without  any  critical  observation  on  its  merits. 
Among  the  celebrated  poets  of  his  time  with  whom  Sirajuddin 
associated,  Mirsa  Bldil  and  Mir  Ghuldmi  Ali  Ahsani  are  especially 
mentioned.  The  Kfaazanahi  Admirah,  in  naming  the  Mejma  ol  Ne&ts 
as  an  authority,  says,  it  was  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Tazkirah  of 
Mirza  Tahir  Nasrabadi,  and  that  of  Taki  Auhadi  of  Isfahan. 

''Merdumi  Didah*,  by  Shah  Abdul  Hakim,  Governor  of  Lah6r, 
who  compiled  it  in  1175  at  Aurangabad,  and  inserted  in  it  whatever 
poetry  he  had  seen.'*  (Preface  to  the  Khazaneh,  in  whose  list  of 
authorities  it  is  the  last,  and  latest  in  date.) 

I  find  no  other  notice  of  it,  nor  can  I  meet  with  a  memoir  of  the 
life  of  any  Abdul  Hakim  of  Lah6r. 

"  The  work  of  Mir  Abdul  Wahhdb  of  Daulatdbdd,  which  put  on 

'  ''The  Apple  of  the  Eye.*^  It  is  difficult,  except  from  the  exphi&Btion  of  the 
anthon  themselTes,  where  we  have  the  advantage  of  it,  to  gueas  the  application 
of  the  titles  they  give  their  works.  Where  they  do  not  contain  the  anthor*8  name, 
or  an  allusion  to  bis  patron,  they  are  frequently  put  together  m^ely  with  a  view 
of  fonning  a  chronogram,  which,  however,  in  the  present  instance,  cannot  be  the 
object 
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the  mnsky  garb  of  composition  in  the  year  1178,  and  of  which  the 
name  forms  the  date."  (Khazaneh,  which  is  the  only  -^ork  that  men- 
tions it.)  No  poet  whose  Takhallns  is  Binazir^,  has  a  work  of  this 
kind  ascribed  to  him. 

Guli  Rana,  "  The  Beautiful  Rose,"  is  named  by  Ibrahim  Rhalil,  in 
the  Preface  to  his  Khulasat  ul  Kelam,  as  one  of  his  authorities,  and  is 
also  frequently  cited  in  the  Suhuf  ^  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Erskine,  in 
the  Bombay  Transactions',  as  "  the  work  of  Latchmi  Narydu,  who 
floorished  at  Hyderabad  at  the  end  of  the  XVIIIth  or  beginning  of  the 
XlXth  century;"  and  from  an  extract  given,  is  shown  to  contain 
biography  as  well  as  extracts. 

The  Baydzl  B^tini  is  quoted  in  the  Suhuf  only,  and  without  any 
information  as  to  the  author,  though  I  should  suppose  him  to  have  been 
called  Bdtin  or  Batini  \  and  to  be  so  alluded  to  in  the  title  of  his 
book.     It  may  be  simply  a  Bayaz,  or  Album  of  Selections. 


My  only  acquaintance  with  this  Tazkirah,  which  is  not  quoted  by 
any  native  author,  is  from  the  following  account  of  it  given  me  by 
Mr.  Elliott,  in  whose  possession,  I  presume,  there  is  fl  copy. 

"  The  Tazkirah  named  Makhzan  ul  Ghardib,  compiled  at  Delhi  by 
Shaikh  Ahmed  Ali  Khan,  and  consisting  of  1012  folio  pages,  appears 
to  be  a  most  valuable  compilation,  and  the  author,  in  his  preface,  pro- 
fesses to  have  consulted  the  principal  Tazkirahs.  It  clearly  contains 
a  much  larger  body  of  poetry  than  the  Atesh  Kedah,  and  probably 
many  specimens  of  the  Persian  poets,  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with." 

(Majmiiahi  Shnardi  Tazkirah  Mdnand',  ''Collection  de  Pontes 

semblables  au  Memorial.") 
A  work  is  described  by  M.  Charmoy  (Expedition  d* Alexandre  le 

■..-J4^^f  '*  Incomparable;^'  therefore,  perhaps,  the  '^ Incomparable  Bio- 
graphy," or  the  ''Biography  of  Bfnazir."  So  Tuhfahi  Sami,  ''The  Royal  or 
Sablnne  Present,*'  as  well  as  the  "  Present  of  Sim  (Mirza)." 

•  Abo  in  Sir  Gore  Ooseley's  "  Notices,'*  &c 

•  Vol.  II.,  page  374. 

•  Bitini  appears,  as  the  name  of  a  poet  of  Baikh ;  but  his  biographer,  tbrahlm, 
had  no  means  of  giving  any  account  of  his  works. 

JuSLo  ^SiiJ  ^1  Jt^  ^ii^_^4jA  The  MS.  described  was  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Aidebfl.  V^  • 
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Grand,  page  78),  as  containing  very  copious  extracts  from  the  com- 
positions of  thirty-eight  poets,  with  hrief  memoirs  closely  following 
those  of  Daulatshah,  and  some  even  copied  literally  from  his  Tazkiiah. 
I  have,  therefore,  not  included  it  in  the  list  given,  page  111,  being 
uncertain  whether  to  consider  it  as  an  original,  and,  consequently,  dis- 
tinct work. 

To  the  above  list  may,  perhaps,  be  added,  a  Tazkirat  ul  Shuara  of 
Muhammad  Bakhtawar  Khdn,  quoted  by  Lieut.  Newbold,  in  the 
Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science  ^  In  the  same  article, 
''  Mahmdd  Baca,*'  is  stated  to  have  "  assisted  Muhammad  Bakhtdwar 
Khdn  in  the  compilation  of  his  Shigurf  Namehj"  which  waa  probably 
the  title  of  the  Biography,  "and  to  have  died  in  Sharpenur,  a.h., 
1094."  In  the  life  of  Firdnsi,  in  the  same  series  of  notices,  a  work 
called  Sham-i  Guribdn  is  named ;  apparently  also  a  Tazkirah  of  Poets. 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  these  two  works,  and  know  of 
no  other  reference  to  them.  The  Khazaneh  refers  also,  in  Azad*s  life, 
to  a  work  called  the  Madsir  ul  Kiran',  but  without  distinguishing  it 
either  as  a  poetical  biography  or  as  mere  historical  memoirs. 

Ghafiiri  (Ghefouri)  is  named  in  the  Pamassc  Oriental  of  M.  Rous- 
seau^ in  the  list  given,  p.  96,  of  Persian  Biographers.  His  life  appears 
also  among  the  poets  in  that  work.  "  Ghefouri  (Ahmed)  n6  d  Cazwin. 
On  lui  doit  une  Anthologie  Persane  avec  de  courtes  notices  sur  lea 
pontes,  dont  elle  renferme  les  productions  choisies."  This  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Cdzi  Ahmed  Abdul  Ghaffar,  called  also  Gha£fari,  of  Cazwin, 
author  of  the  historical  Nigaristan,  to  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
the  Pamasse  alludes,  as  it  contains,  perhaps,  a  greater  number  of 
poetical  quotations  with  the  names  of  the  poets  prefixed,  than  most 
other  prose  compositions;  or  possibly  to  Ghaffdri's  other  historical 
work,  the  Jehan  Ard,  to  which  some  biographical  references  are  made 
in  Sir  Gore  Ouseley's  Notices.  The  memoir  of  Ahmed  Ghaffari  of 
Cazwin  is  found  in  many  authors,  but  no  allusion  whatever  to  any 
Tazkirah  of  his  on  the  lives  of  the  poets.  The  name  of  Ghafuri  does 
not  occur  either  as  a  poet  or  biographer,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  made 
inquiry. 

»  "  Brief  Notices  of  some  of  the  Persian  Poets."  1836.  It  is,  however,  more 
probably  the  Mirdt  ul  Ailam,  or  Tirikh  of  Bakhtawar  Khin,  also  found  in  Sir  W. 
Ouseley's  Catalogue,  and  said  to  contain,  besides  general  history,  an  account  of 
poets  in  alphabetical  order.  No.  371  of  the  same  Catalogue,  a  Tazkirat  ul  Shuarai 
Jebangirsh&hi,  it  is  doubtful  whether  to  assign  to  Persian  or  Indian  biography. 
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It  may  be  onriovs,  perhaps,  to  examine  the  references  made  to  this 
class  of  Oriental  literature  by  Enropean  writers;  the  number  will  be 
foand,  till  lately,  very  circamscribed. 

D'Herbelot,  whose  soarce  of  bibliography  was  Hajji  Khalfa's 
work,  quotes  direct  from  him  the  well-known  names  of  Daukktshah, 
Sam  Mina,  and  Ali  Shir,  with  Baba  Shah  and  Al  Haufi. 

Major  Macan,  in  his  pre£ftce  to  the  Shah  Nameh,  mentions  ''Dowlet- 
shah,  Ali  Koolee  Khan  (i.  e,  Wilih  Daghist^ni),  Lootif  Alee  Khan, 
author  of  the  Atnsh  Kndda,  and  Sheer  Khan  Lodee.** 

Mr.  Scott  Waring,  in  the  portion  of  his  agreeable  '^  Narrative  of  a 
Tour  to  Sbeenus,**  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  country,  says  ''the 
only  two  of  their  biographical  works  I  have  ever  heard  of,  are  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets  by  Donlnt  Shah,  and  the  Atush  Kudu.** 

M.  de  Sacy,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  detailed  analysis  of 
Danlatshah's  woik,  and  of  that  of  S6m,  says  ''Nous  connaissons 
phsieurs  ouvrages  qui  portent  le  tttre  de  Tezkiret  al  Schoara,"  &c. ; 
hot,  unfortunately,  has  not  left  us  information  of  their  titles  or  author. 

Von  Hammer,  as  the  biographical  ground-work  of  his  History  of 
Persian  Literature,  had  used  the  Taskirahs  of  Daulatshah  and  Sdm, 
and  the  Beharistan,  which,  with  the  Atesh  Kedah,  he  styled  "  the  four 
pedestals  on  which  the  dome  of  Persian  poetic  literature  and  literary 
history  reposes  ^'^ 

The  whole  number  of  works  on  this  subject,  as  quoted  by  European 
Orientalists,  amounts  but  to  nine  or  ten  at  most*.  The  list  furnished 
in  the  first  page  of  these  sketches  presents  a  series  of  names,  of  which, 
after  allowing  for  some  few  of  doubtful  existence,  and  rejecting  those 
which,  like  the  Latdif  ul  Khaydl,  may  be  rather  anthologies  than 
memoirs,  or  which,  as  abridgements  of  kkrger  works,  or  for  other 
reasons,  have  a  disputed  claim,  the  number  will,  with  such  additions  as 
suggested  themselves  later,  fall  little  short  of  forty  works,  partially  or 

'  Von  4iesen  yier  Grand-  nnd  EhrensaUlen,  anf  denen  der  Dom  peniBcher 
DiehterbiogrBphik  und  Anthologik  ruht — Schane  RedekUoste  Peniens,  Vorrede. 
Why  shoald  not  our  oontinued  and  inereasmg  Gommunication  with  the  East,  and 
our  improTed  knowledge  of  its  literary  treasaree,  which  in  the  last  thirty  years 
have  moltiplied  o«r  soviees  <tf  poetical  biography  from  four  to  forty,  in  the  same 
progression,  still  more  than  double  the  present  number,  till  the  Valhalla  of  the 
Persian  Poets  shall  be  like  Thebes,  ficcnnofiirvXoff,  or  htrndred-gatedyftbiogii^ihical 

s  Sir  Oore  0uaeley*8  *^  Notices,''  already  mentioned,  refers  also  to  Nos.  III., 
IV.,  v.,  VI.,  and  X.  of  those  now  described,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  library 
nay  contain  several  others,  which  might,  had  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportonity, 
hsTe  famished  a  more  complete  accoont  of  those  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  sketch. 
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wholly  aooesaible  to  research,  their  subject  being  now  known,  and 
their  existence  at  some  period  or  other  of  literary  histoiy  being  prored 
certain. 

Upon  these  forty  columns,  then,  reposes  the  vast  dome  of  Persian 
poetic  literature.  Less  durable  perhaps,  and  of  less  gigantic  proper* 
tions,  than  the  Cyclopean  masses  which  exalt  the  stately  temple  of  her 
sister  science  (History),  the  fane  of  Persian  Poetry  presents  a  fury 
fabric,  whose  graceful,  though  fantastic  architecture  offers  no  less 
interest  in  exploring  its  ruins,  and  decyphering  its  secrets,  than  the 
perennial  monumente  of  massive  rock,  on  which  History  has  engraved 
her  archives.  Let  us  hope  that  while  the  learned  and  laborious  efforts 
of  Eastern  travel  give  light  and  life  to  the  long  mysterious  and  unde- 
cyphered  characters  of  Persepolitan  antiquity,  pilgrims  in  the  less 
rugged  path  of  poetic  literature  may  not  be  wanting,  to  restore,  column 
after  column,  this  Chihelminar  of  Persian  Biography;  which,  although 
its  outline  is  as  yet  but  faintly  sketched,  we  need  not  still  despair  of 
seeing  restored  in  all  its  beauty  of  detail. 
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Art.  VI. — On  the  Coins  of  the  DyncLity  of  thiB  Hindi  Kings  of 
Kabul.     Bt  Edward  Thomas,  Esq.,  Bengal  Citil  Service. 

[Bead  6th  June,  1846.] 

In  a  work  by  M.  Reinaud,  entitled,  Fragmens  Arabes  et  Persans 
relatifs  k  Flnde,  lately  published  at  Paris,  is  to  be  found  the  following 
translation  of  a  passage  from  the  Arabic  Manuscript  of  Ab(il  Rihan 
Mohammed  Albiriinl^  which  enables  Indian  numismatists  to  fix  both 
a  kingdom  and  a  date  for  a  class  of  coins,  regarding  the  history  of 
which  much  uncertainty  has  up  to  this  time  prevailed:  Albiriinis 
original  Arabic  version,  designated  Tarikh-i-Hind,  was  composed  in 
India  between  the  years  1030  and  1033  a.d.  His  evidence,  therefore, 
in  the  present  instance  is  of  the  highest  value,  as  having  been  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  the  country  to  which  it  refers,  at  a  period  imme- 
diately oontemporaneons  with  the  existence  of  one  of  the  short  list  of 
kings  whose  history  it  concerns. 

'^  Le  dernier  roi  de  cette  dynastic  *  fnt  Laktouzeman.  Ce  prince 
avait  poor  vizir  nn  Brahmane  nomm^  KaUer.  €e  vizir  etait  favoris6 
par  la  fortune,  et  il  trouva  dans  la  terre  des  tr^sors  qui  lui  donn^rent 
de  la  force  et  accrurent  sa  puissance.  D'un  autre  c6t6,  la  fortune 
tonma  le  dos  k  son  maitre.  En  effet,  il  y  avait  bien  long  temps  que 
eette  famiUe  6tait  maitresse  du  pouvoir.  Laktonzeman  prit  une  direc- 
tion manvaise;  il  se  livra  k  nne  conduite  honteuse;  et,  comme  lea 
phkintes  arrivaient  de  tont  cdt6  an  vizir,  celui-ei  fit  charger  le  prince 
de  chaines  et  Tenferma  pour  le  corriger.  Ensuite  le  vizir  se  laissa 
aller  k  la  tentation  d*^tre  le  maitre  unique:  il  avait  des  riohesses 
suffisantes  pour  lever  tons  les  obstacles.  II  s'empara  done  du  trdne  et 
eut  pour  successenr  le  Brahme  S&manda.  Celui-ci  fat  remplac^  par 
Kamalav&,  puis  vinrent  snccessivement  Bheema,  Djayapala,  Ananda- 
paU^  et  Nardadjajppala.  Celui-ci  monta  dit-on^  snr  le  tr6ne  Tan  412 
de  FHegire  (1021  de  J.  C).  Son  fils,  Bheemap&la,  lui  sncceda  an  bout 
de  oinq  ans.  La  sonverainet^  Indienne  s'eteignit  dans  la  personne  de 
ee  dernier,  et  il  ne  resta  plus  d'individu  de  cette  famille  pour  sonfiler  le 
feu«." 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  passage,  the  kingdoms  and  epochs 

>  The  Tftrk  Kings  of  Klibiil.  The  previooa  relation  elofles  with  the  reign  of 
Kank. 

*  '^La  noayelle  dynastie  me  parait  avoir  remplac^  le  Bonddhisme  par  le 
Bnhmanisme,  et  j*attribne  h  cee  princes  la  stfrie  de  mtfdailles  que  M.  Wilson  a  erne 
d*origitte  Rajepoat** — Rkxnaud. 
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assigned  to  the  dynasty  who  had  issued  the  series  of  ooins,  heretofora 
denominated  Rdjp^t,  were  manifold  indeed.  However,  admitting  all 
the  doubt  reasonably  attendant  upon  the  early  discovery  of  a  limited 
number  of  medals,  and  marking  the  various  and  unlooked-for  ramificar 
tions  into  which  this  class  of  coins  eventually  extended,  we  may,  in  the 
case  in  point,  fairly  claim  a  degree  of  credit  of  no  ordinary  character  for 
the  science  of  Numismatics,  which  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  enabled  the 
admirable  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  James  Prinsep, 
to  announce  with  confidence  so  long  ago  as  1837,  on  informatioD 
derived  almost  solely  from  the  medals  themselves  and  their  places  of 
discovery,  that  the  species  of  coins  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  notice,  extended  '^  upwards  to  the  Brahmanical  rulers  of  the 
Punjab,  and  probably  of  K^bul :"  an  opinion  now  seen  to  be  justified 
to  the  very  letter. 

Professor  Wilson  also,  in  adjudging  the  coin  of  Prithvl  Raja  to 
its  right  owner,  the  last  Hindd  king  of  Delhi  (a.d.  1192),  was  able  to 
conjecture,  with  some  certainty,  that  the  early  princes  of  the  dynasty, 
who  had  introduced  medals  of  the  like  device,  had  reigned  in  die 
Punjab  at  the  end  of  the  tenth,  and  early  part  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. In  addition,  then,  to  a  confirmation  of  the  speculations  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  and  James  Prinsep,  we  derive,  from  this  passage  in 
Albirtlni,  the  distinct  information,  that  a  Brahmanical  dynasty  sue- 
ceeded  a  race  of  Tiirk  kings  in  Kdbul.  A  full  list  of  theae  Brahman 
sovereigns,  brought  down  to  a  time  when  other  Mohammedan  authors 
begin  to  notice  Indian  history,  enables  us,  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  to  make  a  correct  attribution  of  a  very  extensive,  if  not 
important,  class  of  medals. 

The  dates  of  the  reigns  of  the  last  two  princes  of  this  line  are  fixed 
by  Albirdni ;  and  these  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  epoch  of  Samanta,  and  that  of  his 
predecessor,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty.  We  have,  however,  in  addi- 
tion, a  singular  piece  of  collateral  evidence,  illustrative  of  the  period 
sought,  in  the  discovery  of  one  of  Samanta*s  coins,  so  lately  as  1842, 
at  a  place  called  Obrzycko,  in  the  pi^vince  of  Posen,  in  company  with 
those  of  thirty  different  kings  of  Europe  and  Asia,  all  of  whom  reigned 
prior  to  975  a.d.*  Considering  the  distance  this  solitary  coin  of 
K^bul  had  to  travel,  (probably  only  in  the  simple  course  of  commerce) 
prior  to  its  inhumation,  in  seeking  for  a  satisfiictory  era  for  this 
monarch,  we  may  justly  admit  a  margin  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  pre- 

*  For  the  notice  of  this  diBoovery,  u  bearing  npon  the  eia  of  the  Bnlmuui 
kings  of  Eibul,  we  are  indebted  to  M.  A.  de  Longperier,  whooe  valiublc  < 
nication  on  this  subject  is  printed  at  the  end  of  M.  Reinand's  work. 
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vioDB  to  tliis  date^  and  assume  his  aooession  at  any  period  proximate 
to  935  A.D.  Orer  and  above  these  evidences,  we  find  a  more  specific 
date  for  oar  purpose,  and  one  less  removed  from  the  period  in 
question,  in  the  known  fiict  of  Jeip^Ps  existence  as  king  of  Lahore, 
prior  to  the  death  of  Aleptegln,  which  took  pkce  in  796  a.d.,  as 
Jeipiil  is  noticed  by  Mohammedan  historians  as  opposing  Sabak- 
tagiu  in  his  early  expeditions  into  India,  while  this  last  was  still  only 
the  general  of  Aleptegln :  allowing,  then,  forty  years  upwards  from 
976  (a  date  by  no  means  proved  to  be  that  of  the  commencement  of 
Jeip^'s  reign,)  for  the  united  reigns  of  Samanta,  Kumlowa,  and 
Bhim,  we  shall  scarcely  err  in  fixing  the  accession  of  the  first  of  the 
tbree  as  early  as  935  a.d.  This  mode  of  computation,  however,  under 
any  circumstances,  is  but  imperfect,  and  the  utmost  the  materials 
at  our  command  enable  us  to  assert  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is 
that  Syala*8  usurpation  took  place  early  in  the  tenth  century. 

Before  entering  upon  the  question  of  the  identification  of  any  of 
the  doabtful  names  in  our  list,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  great 
latitude  is  to  be  allowed  in  any  attempt  to  reconcile  Hind^  names, 
written  originally  in  the  Sanskrit  character,  with  a  transcription  of 
the  same  into  Arabic.  All  who  are  acquainted  even  with  the 
letters  of  these  two  languages  will  be  prepared  to  admit  the  diffi- 
cult here  adverted  to.  The  Arabic  Manuscript  from  which  the 
present  French  translation  has  been  made  is  acknowledged  to  be  of 
modem  execution :  hence,  as  might  be  expected,  we  labour  under  full 
disadvantage  of  the  errors  of  succeeding  manuscript  copyists.  These, 
were  they  not  amply  notorious,  are  sufficiently  proved  to  have  existed 
in  perhaps  more  than  their  usual  force  in  the  present  instance,  where 
M.  Reinaud  is  found  giving  four  possible  readings  of  the  name  of 
Nardadjanpdl  from  his  own  manuscript,  besides  adverting  to  three 
other  readings  by  Otbi  and  Ferishtah. 

Keeping  the  above  in  view,  then,  we  propose,  instead  of  endeavour* 
ing  to  identify  Hinddi  names  through  the  mazes  of  uncertainty  of  the 
Arabic  manuscript,  boldly  to  correct  the  Arabic  from  the  unquestion- 
able records  of  the  coins  themselves ;  and  instead  of  applying  coins  to 
kings,  apply  the  kings  to  their  own  coins. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  Brahmanical  kings, 
it  may  be  proper  to  notice  in  this  place,  the  coincidence  between  the 
Arabic  name  of  the  celebrated  T6rk  king,  Kank,  JCaT^  a^d  the  Sri 
Vanka  dev  ^  ^  ^  of  the  Elephant  and  Lion  type  of  coin  which 
preceded  the  Ball  and  Horseman  money  introduced  by  the  Brahmans. 
The  similitude  of  names  and  the  needful  correspondence  of  all  avail- 
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able  eridenoe^  are  surely  snffioient  to  authorize  our  indicating  Vank& 
dev,  as  the  hero  the  histoiy  of  whose  rule  immediately  precedes  the 
extract  above  given . 

The  first  king  in  this  Kdbul  dynasty,  named  in  the  Arabic^ "  Kalar 
Brahman/'  is,  we  have  little  doubt,  the  Syalapati  of  our  coins.  There 
is  less  difference  in  sound  between  Syala  and  Kalar,  than  woald  at 
first  be  imagined,  so  that  if  our  translator  Albiriini  wrote  his  Arabic 
vermon  from  oral  tradition,  this  slight  change  in  the  initial  pronun- 
ciation of  the  name  would  be  fairly  probable.  If  this  supposition  be 
rejected,  there  is  still  in  reserve  the  very  likely  substitution  by  suo- 
ceeding  copyists  of  the  Arabic  Manuscript,  of  a  «^  for  an  ^j^.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  this  argument,  all  account  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
name  found  on  the  coins  is  rejected.  The  Pati  was  probably,  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day,  used  as  a  second  name;  or  we  may  fairly  look 
upon  Syala  as  a  popular  abbreviation  of  the  somewhat  long  title  of 
Syala  pati  dev. 

For  the  third  king's  identification,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we 
have  to  demand  to  the  full,  all  the  consideration  above  claimed,  to  justify 
our  appropriation  of  the  medal  bearing  the  legend  KkvadavayakOy  or 
Khedavayaka,  to  our  Arabic  author's  king,  t  JUT^  Kwmlowd :  KhedaTa 
and  Kumlowa  are  not,  even  to  liberal  ears,  quite  accordant  in  sound ; 
still  their  sounds,  with  the  causes  of  disturbance  stated  above,  might 
well  be  farther  removed  one  from  the  other.  Supposing  the  original 
native  name  to  have  been  correctly  rendered  into  the  Arabic  in 
the  first  instance,  the  mutation  from  Kaddvd,  \AjSf  to  Kamlowd, 
\A^»  might  easily  have  occurred.  A  blot  in  the  middle  of  the 
word,  or  a  careless  running  of  one  letter  into  another,  w^ould  readily 
convert  ^1j,  dav,  into  ^JL<>  ndu.     The  style  of  coin,  as  well  as  the 

metal  it  is  composed  of,  agree  exactly  with  those  of  three  out  of  the 
four  first  rulers  of  our  very  limited  dynasty;  so  much  so,  and  so  much 
evidence  does  it  bear  of  belonging  to  one  of  the  earlier  kings  of  this 
race,  the  later  princes  of  our  list  having  adopted  a  mixed  silver  and 
copper  currency,  that  we  might  almost  assume  from  the  negative  fact 
that  it  does  not  bear  the  name  of  any  of  the  other  three  princes,  that  it 
was  once  the  property  of  the  third  K^bul  Brahman. 

Referring  to  the  name  of  Nardadjanpdl,  seeing  the  uncertainty  as 
to  its  correct  orthography  avowed  by  M.  Reinaud,  we  naturally  hesi- 
tate in  any  attempt  at  numismatic  identification,  more  especially  as 
we  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  denomination  here  quoted  is  a 
name  at  all,  and  whether  it  is  not  rather  a  mere  indication  of  the  rela- 
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tionship  of  the  successor  of  Annngp^  to  his  grandfather,  the  great 
Jeipdl.  In  the  lithographed  Persian  copy  of  Ferishtah,  the  words 
JIaa:^   ^jKxj  ''grandson  of  Jeip&l"  have  been  adopted.     The  Il6znt- 

a]-8afd  as  well  as  its  abridgment  the  Habib-al-sair,  both  works  of 
early  date  and  high  authority,  give  no  name,  mentioning  only  the 
accession  of  Pdl,  the  son  of  Anungpdl. 

The  readings  of  the  coins  of  the  three  other  sovereigns  in  Albi- 
riini's  list  of  whose  money  we  have  specimens,  do  not  appear  to 
require  any  special  notice,  as  the  Hindi  and  Arabic  names  agree  most 
satisfikctorily. 

With  a  view  of  assuring  ourselves  of  the  probable  wealth  and 
extent  of  kingdom  of  e^h  ruler  of  this  race,  it  may  be  as  well  that  we 
should  advert  generally  to  the  comparative  abundance,  as  well  as  to 
the  localities  in  which  this  class  of  coins  is  discovered.  The  medals  of 
Syala  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Afghdnistdn.  They  are, 
however,  comparatively  less  abundant  in  the  Punjdb,  and  North  of 
India;  whereas,  the  monies  of  Samanta,  common  as  they  are  in  and 
around  Kdbal,  are,  we  imagine,  even  more  plentiful  in  the  Punjdb,  and 
the  north-western  provinces  of  Hindiistdn.  We  can  at  all  events, 
&om  our  own  experience,  assert  that  they  are  met  with  in  surprising 
quantities  in  the  North  of  India,  and  in  actual  amount  and  number 
now  preserved,  far  surpass  those  of  any  other  Indian  king  antecedent 
to  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  We  are,  as  yet,  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  only  four  specimens  of  the  money  of  Khedava.  The  coins  of 
Bhim  are  found  in  Kdbulistan,  but  are  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  in 
India.  The  coins  of  Anungpdl  are  common,  and  are  plentiful  in  the 
Punjab,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Ganges  Diidb.  Of  Jeipdl, 
Nardadjanpdl,  and  Bhlmpdl  no  medals  are  known. 

Numerous  as  Syala's  coins  are,  their  bond  fde  production,  both 
from  his  mint  and  from  his  own  resources,  does  not  appear  beyond  the 
reach  of  probability,  explained  as  it  is,  in  a  measure,  by  Alblr^nl's 
mention  of  his  great  riches. 

To  account  for  the  enormous  amount  of  the  money  of  Samanta, 
there  may  be  assigned  two  different  causes;  either,  an  actual  legi- 
timate issue  from  his  mint  of  the  number  of  coins  of  which  the  medals 
now  extant  are  the  representatives,  (rendered  possible  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  possessions);  or,  the  recoinage  of  the  money  of  his 
predecessor,  arising  from  a  desire  of  aggrandizing  either  himself  as 
an  individual,  or  the  religion  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  follower, 
by  replacing  with  his  own  name  and  a  symbol  of  his  creed,  those  of  his 
pcedecessors  of  an  opposing  faith.    Samanta's  celebrity,  from  whatever 
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aouroe  deriyed,  is  eyidenced  by  the  Qniform  retention  of  liia  name  on 
the  ooins  of  his  saocesson,  from  the  time  of  Annngp&l  down  to  the 
Mohammedan  conquest  of  Delhi  in  1192 ;  bj  the  adoption  of  the  device 
of  Nandi,  snpencribed  bj  his  appellation,  by  the  later  Ghaznerides; 
and  by  the  assumption  of  the  Horseman  reyerse  of  a  coinage  at  that 
time  completely  identified  as  his,  by  the  Ohorlans,  on  their  first  exten- 
sion of  their  dominions.  It  wonld  appear  also,  from  the  number  of 
Samanta's  proper  coins  still  extant,  and  the  variety  of  countries  they 
are  to  be  found  in,  that  he  must  have  held  under  his  sway  some 
yery  rich  and  extensive  kingdom.  That  under  him  the  original 
Kdbul  territory  of  Syala  was  carried  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
Punjab  and  Sirhind,  is  rendered  likely  by  the  number  of  his  medals 
still  found  in  those  parts,  and  by  the  fact,  that  coins  bearing  the  Brah- 
manical  device  conjoined  with  Samanta*s  name,  and  evidently  imita- 
tions from  the  Kdbul  originals,  are  found  in  use  by  his  early  succes- 
sors, and  regularly  oontioued  as  the  currency  of  those  countries  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  Keeping  in  view,  in  this  inquiry,  that  Samanta 
was  not  the  actual  founder  of  his  d3ma8ty, — at  all  events  as  &r  as 
the  original  kingdom  of  Kibul  is  concerned — ^if  he  had  not  made 
himself  remarkable,  either  by  conquest,  or  by  the  advancement  of 
Hind(i  ascendancy,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  the  name  of  Syala, 
the  first  of  the  line,  was  not  the  one  chosen  for  a  mint  motto,  or  even 
that  of  Bhim,  the  last  Brahman  predecessor  (as  we  shall  presently 
show)  of  those  who  introduced  the  use  of  bi-nominal  coins.  This 
custom,  be  it  observed,  was  in  all  likelihood  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Mussulmans  inscribing  the  titles  of  the  mundane  head  of 
their  religion  on  the  reverses  of  their  medals,  but  in  the  present 
instance  the  name  of  Samanta  supplied  the  place  of  the  Moslfm 
Im^ ;  if  the  idea  now  advanced  be  correct,  it  in  itself  supplies  us 
with  another  indication,  over  and  above  those  we  have  yet  to  advance, 
of  Samanta*8  priestly  supremacy. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  notice,  that  the  silver  and  copper  coins 
bearing  the  single  word  ''Samanta"  over  the  bull,  without  any  name 
on  the  reverse,  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  taken  to  be  the 
coins  of  a  class  of  monarchs  using  one  particular  form  of  medal, 
as  distinguished  from  one  individual  bearing  the  appellation;  as 
Samanta's  immediate  successors  inscribe  their  own  names  above  the 
figure  of  Nandi,  on  the  obverse  of  their  own  coins. 

It  is  somewhat  worthy  of  remark  in  this  place,  and  with  reference 
to  this  particular  view  of  Samanta*s  greatness,  that  Ward,  in  his  list 
of  Kings  of  Hind(i8t4n,  extracted  from  the  Purdnas,  notes  Sumoodru 
Palu,  as  the  founder  of  a  Yogi  dynasty  of  paramount  monarchs, 
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numbering  sixteen  kings;  among  these  sixteen,  we  find  the  names  of 
no  less  than  three  prinoes,  whose  coins  we  now  hare  to  show^  bearing 
the  identical  Boll  and  Horseman  device  of  the  K&bol  Brahmans.  Two 
of  these^  Bhim  and  Anunda,  correspond  in  name  with  two  of  the 
successors  of  Samanta  recorded  bj  Albiriinl.  Moreover,  this  same 
list  of  Ward's,  broaght  down  through  many  Rajas,  ends  in  Prithvi 
Raja,  the  last  Hindti  monarch  of  Delhi,  and  one  who,  we  have  already 
seen,  retained  Samanta's  name  and  style  of  coin.  If  we  accept  the 
evidence  of  the  Purdnas  in  this  coincidence,  it  will  be  seen  that  fol- 
lowing Ward  himself^  we  must  entirely  reject  their  chronology. 

That  Samanta  should,  from  a  motive  of  individual  vanity,  have 
recoined,  in  his  own  name,  all  the  money  of  his  predecessors  within 
his  reach,  is  highly  probable ;  indeed,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  like 
act  in  a  country  not  too  far  removed  to  have  furnished  him  an  example ; 
as  the  author  of  the  Raja  Tarangini  informs  us,  that  Toramana,  king 
of  Kashmir,  from  415  to  430  a.d.  melted  down  the  ancient  coin  of  the 
country,  and  struck  dinars  in  his  own  name. 

Samanta's  renown  as  a  king,  whether  he  were  a  conqueror  or  not, 
was  probably  connected  with  the  progress  of  Brahmanism,  in  opposition 
to  Buddhism,  the  former  of  which  is  shown  by  Colonel  Sykee  to  have 
made  such  important  advances  just  about  this  period' :  at  the  same  time 
there  is  evidence  sufficient,  aided  by  that  afforded  by  Albir(in5,  to 
justify  us  in  supposing  that  the  T6rk  kings  of  Kibul  were  Buddhists. 
From  religious  ceal  to  advance  Brahmanism,  it  was  possibly  Samanta's 
object  to  remove,  as  early  after  the  usurpation  of  the  monarchy  by  his 
family  as  he  safely  could,  all  traces  of  Bdddhist  ascendancy.  In  the 
East,  where  these  things  are  much  considered,  in  no  way  would  a 
man's  ideas  turn  more  readily  in  an  attempt  of  this  nature,  than  to 
the  destruction  of  the  coins  of  former  kings,  and  the  increase  of  his 
own. 

Were  there  nothing  intrinsically  indicative  of  a  religious  motive  in 
the  assumption  by  these  Brahman  kings  of  the  Nandi  type  of  coin,  the 
entire  change  in  the  device  of  the  coinage  of  a  kingdom,  concurrent 
with  the  accession  of  a  ruling  power  professing  a  different  creed,  would 
in  itself  attract  attention  to  the  subject,  especiaUy  when,  in  addition, 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  coins  of  the  T(irk  kings,  in  their  die 
of  the  elephant)  refer  to  the  Buddhist  faith.  The  fact  of  the  entire 
absence  of  any  single  specimen  of  the  silver  coinage  of  the  Tiirk  kings 
of  Kdbul  is  most  remarkable;  especially  as  the  copper  pieces,  bearing 
their  elephant  and  lion  device,  are  plentiful,  we  cannot  with  any 

>  Vide  Joanua  Royal  Asiatie  Society,  No.  XII.,  Art  XIV. 
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roaflon  imagine  these  kings  or  their  countij  so  poor,  as  to  have  been 
absolutely  wanting  in  a  silver  currency.  The  careful  suppression  of 
these  silent  records  by  a  successful  adversary,  then,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  few  ways  of  accounting  for  their  non-existence.  The  copper  coins 
being  more  perishable,  may  have  been  allowed  to  escape;  nay  more, 
of  so  little  importance  does  the  copper  currency  seem  to  have  been 
considered,  that  we  have  instances  of  Samanta*s  name  appearing  on 
coins  of  the  old  die,  even  after  Syala  had  introduced  copper  money  of 
the  same  form  and  size  as  his  silver  currency.  The  issue  of  these 
elephant  coins  may,  indeed,  have  occurred  early  in  Samanta*s  reign, 
before  his  bigotry  gained  head,  otherwise  it  militates  somewhat  against 
this  explanation  of  the  cause  of  his  apparent  wealth. 

The  association  of  the  names  of  Hindu  Deities  in  several  distinct 
instances,  on  the  coins  of  Madanp&l,  Prithvi  Raja  and  others,  as 
prefixes  to  the  name  of  Samanta,  testifies  in  an  obvious  manner  the 
sacerdotal  eminence  of  this  last. 

It  will  be  remarked,  on  a  reference  to  Albiriini,  that  a  notable 
change  takes  place  in  the  termination  of  the  names  of  the  sovereigns 
after  the  fourth  on  the  list.  Syala,  Samanta,  and  Bhim,  call  themselves 
devaj  Jeipdl  and  the  rest  are  all  p^  d6vas.  At  the  same  time,  our 
plate  shows  a  considerable  variation  in  the  style  of  coinage;  in  the  medals 
of  Syala,  Samanta,  Khedava,  and  Bhim  deva,  we  have  the  name  over 
the  buU  on  the  obverse,  the  reverse  being  occupied  by  the  horseman, 
accompanied  by  what,  as  £ur  as  we  know,  are  mere  mint  marks,  and 
the  Arabic  word  ^«Xfi  (just),  whereas,  in  the  money  of  Anungpdld^va 
we  find  the  designation  placed  on  the  reverse,  occupying  the  place  of 
the  mint  marks  just  noticed,  the  bull  on  the  obverse  being  superscribed 
(as  has  been  before  mentioned)  by  the  title  of  Samanta;  and  this 
practice  is  continued  by  succeeding  monarchs  of  the  race.  The  in- 
scription of  the  name  of  a  preceding  prince  on  the  coins  of  his  suc- 
cessors cannot  but  point,  not  only  to  the  celebrity  of  the  former,  but 
to  the  acknowledged  relative  inferiority  of  the  latter;  hence  we 
naturally  inquire,  if  Khedava  and  Bhim  considered  themselves  equal 
to  their  immediate  predecessor,  why  Anung  p&l,  and  most  probably 
Jeipdl,  admitted  their  own  subordination?  We  have  it,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Ferishtah,  that  Jeipdl  was  the  son  of  Hispdl ;  and  we  learn 
that  he  was  king  of  Delhi,  and  that  he  extended  his  dominion 
to  Lahore'.  This  must  be  taken  to  mean,  that  Jeipdl  conquered 
the  province  of  Lahore,  and  as  we  find  him  noted  as  one  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Kabul  dynasty,  we  might  well  suppose  that  he  eon- 

1  JoanuJ  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Useful  Tables. 
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qaered  K£bul  also;  but  Abiil  Fazl  tells  us  that  Aleptegin  possessed 
himself  of  Kibul  as  well  as  Ghazni,  and  we  know  from  Ferishtah  and 
Mirkhond,  that  Jeipdl's  dominions  extended  westward  onlj  to  Peshiwur 
and  Lnghmdn;  clearly  proving  that  he  did  not  own  Kdbnl.  If  snch 
be  the  trnth,  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  Jeipdl*s  being  recorded  as 
a  king  of  the  Kdbul  race,  is,  to  conclude,  as  Samanta*s  coins  giye  us 
reason  to  do,  that  the  early  princes  of  the  line  possessed  the  Punj&b, 
and  that  Jeipdl,  in  taking  this  from  them,  succeeded  to  all  they  then 
had  left,  and,  with  their  lands,  took  the  honours  of  one  of  their  line. 
It  is  possible  also,  if  the  Brahmans  did  not  possess  the  Punjdb,  that,  on 
their  loss  of  the  kingdom  of  Kdbul,  leaving,  as  it  did,  the  owner  of 
the  land  of  the  five  rivers,  the  nearest  neighbour  of  the  advancing 
Mohammedans,  Jeipdl  may  have  put  himself  forward  as  the  '^  Fidei 
Defensor,"  and,  as  such,  called  himself  successor  to  these  priestly 
kings.  In  identifying  the  Jeipdl  of  Delhi  with  Albir(ini's  king  of 
Kdbul,  we  may  very  fairly  conjecture  that,  being  of  the  Delhi  Tuar 
line,  Jeipal  was  a  Tuar  Rdjp(it  and  no  Brahman.  If  objection  be 
taken  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  data  upon  which  the  identification  of 
the  Delhi  with  the  Lahore  monarch  is  founded,  there  is  still  much  to 
favour  the  supposition  that  Jeipdl  was  a  Rdjptit ;  his  name  as  well  aa 
the  caste  of  his  peculiar  subjects  admit  the  probability  of  his  being 
a  Bh&tti,  or  shepherd.  This  change  of  caste  in  a  line  of  Hindii 
monarchs,  would  at  once  explain  any  acknowledgment  of  inferiority. 
There  are,  however,  objections  to  the  too  ready  admission  of  this 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  as  Ferishtah  unquestionably  mentions  Jeipdl 
as  '^of  the  Brahman  race:"  this,  in  a  Mohammedan  author,  may 
merely  mean  one  of  a  line  heretofore  of  that  caste,  or  as  a  king 
identified  with  Brahmanism  by  promoting  and  defending  that  creed. 
The  same  remark,  indeed,  might  be  applied  to  the  statement  of  Albi- 
r(ini  himself,  on  the  subject  of  the  caste  of  the  early  Kdbul  kings, 
except  that  the  allusion  to  the  Brahman  origin  of  Syala  and  Samanta 
is  distinct  and  reiterated;  whereas  the  other  sovereigns  are  only 
indicated  by  name  as  succeeding  each  in  his  turn,  without  any  precise 
reference  to  the  class  from  whence  they  sprang. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  amid  the  profusion  of  the  medals  of 
other  kings  of  the  dynasty,  that  no  single  specimen  of  the  produce  of 
Jeip^*s  mint  has  as  yet  been  brought  to  light.  It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  infer  from  this  that  Jeipdl  did  not  coin  money;  the  Eastern 
feeling  on  the  subject,  his  long  reign,  and  his  rich  kingdom,  all 
oppose  this  deduction.  We  must  conclude,  then,  that  the  extensive 
currency  of  Samanta  sufficed  for  the  general  wants  of  the  time,  and 
that  Jeip^'s  frequent  employment  in  war,  left  him  little  time  to  attend 
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to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  indaoed  him  to  content  himBelf  with  a  rerj 
limited  iBsne  of  coin. 

Teaching  the  extent  of  the  kingdoms  possessed  bj  each  prince  of 
the  line,  bat  little  information  is  accorded  to  us  by  Albiriini;  he 
simply  allades  to  the  revolation  which  placed  the  first  of  the  race  at 
the  head  of  the  kingdom  of  Kdbal,  and  then  satisfies  himself  with 
a  scanty  notice  of  the  rest  of  the  d3masty. 

We  have  already  ventored  to  infer  from  the  record  borne  by 
medals,  that  one  of  the  first  kings  of  this  dynasty  added  the  Panj^b 
to  his  somewhat  limited  Kdbol  state.      The  dominion  of  Jeip^l  is 
shown  by  Mohammedan  anthers  to  hare  '^  extended  from  Sirhind  to 
Lamghin,  and  from  Kashmir  to  MaltiLn."     The  Hindd  annals  of  the 
coantries  themselves  bear  witness  that  he  was  also  king  of  Delhi. 
Annngpil,  in  succeeding  to  these  possessions,  was  not  able  to  retain 
the  full  rigour  of  his  sovereignty  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
Mohammedans.     In  his  reign  Jessalmlr  is  noted  as  tributary,  and 
held  under  him  by  a  local  king.     This  and  many  other  states,  regard- 
ing which  no  distinct  information  has  come  down  to  us,  there  is  reaaon 
to  believe,  must  have  been  attached  to  the  kingdom  during  Jeip^'s 
time.    Indeed,  whatever  the  peculiar  dominions  of  each  king  may 
have  been,  all  testimony  on  the  subject  demonstrates  that  Jeipd, 
Anungp^,  and  his  successor,  were  recognised  as  paramount  monarchs 
of  Northern  India.     The  readiness  with  which  the  troops  of  the  local 
rajas  were  collected  at  their  demand,  their  usually  being  found  at  the 
head  of  the  army  when  assembled,  and  the  protection  they  extended 
to  states  not  in  their  own  immediate  possession,  all  show  this  supre- 
macy.   It  would  seem  never  to  have  been  the  custom  of  Indian  con- 
querors to  occupy  the  kingdoms  they  subdued,  they  satisfied  them- 
selves apparently  with  exacting  submission,  demanding  as  a  proof  of 
such,  either  a  nominal  tribute  or  an  obligation  of  service.     Narda- 
djanpil  (known  among  the  Mnssulmdns  as  Jeipdl  II.),  finally  lost 
Lahore,  which  from  this  period  became  an  appanage  of  the  Ghasne- 
vides.    In  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence,  we  must  conjecture 
that  Bhlmp&l  succeeded  to  the  territories  his  father  was  able  to  save 
from  Mohammedan  conquest. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  coins  of  the  kings  of  Kdbul,  it  may  be 
proper  that  we  should  briefly  advert  to  several  medals  displaying 
more  or  less  relation  to  the  original  type,  but  inscribed,  at  the  same 
time,  with  Cufio  letters.  No.  19  of  our  plate  is  a  coin  evidently 
imitated  from  Syala's  money,  bearing  on  the  one  side  the  bull,  but 
little  altered,  with  the  exception  of  the  removal  of  the  sign  of  the 
trident  of  Siva  from  the  animal's  haunch  to  a  more  prominent  position 
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on  the  field  of  the  coin;  the  space  osnally  occupied  by  the  name  of 
SjaLiy  is  here  snppHed  by  that  of  the  Khalif,  ^Ij  jJuSUIl  Al  Mnk- 
tadir  billah ;  on  the  space  above  the  bull  is  also  to  be  seen  a  mono- 
gram, apparently  one  of  the  Sanskrit  double  letters,  TiT^  found  on 
some  types  of  the  money  of  Syala,  reyersed;  this  mark,  in  itself, 
identifies  the  coin  most  intimately  with  those  we  suppose  it 
to  be  derived  from:  the  reyerse  exhibits  the  horseman,  somewhat 
altered  from  the  original,  in  the  absence  of  the  spear,  and  the  nearer 
approximation  of  the  head-dress  to  the  form  used  by  the  Imdms; 
the  whole  is  superscribed  jix^    ^   ^^Lillah  Jafer,'*  Jafer  being 

supposed  to  be  the  real  name  of  the  Khalif  himself,  or  that  of  his 
Vizir,  to  either  of  whom,  it  correctly  belongs.  This  coin  is  conjec- 
tured by  M.  A.  de  Longperier  to  have  been  issued  by  some  quondam 
Hindii  prince  newly  converted  to  Mohammedanism,  who  must  have 
been  in  a  measure  connected  with  the  state  of  Kibul.  There  are 
several  casts  of  similar  coins  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  original 
in  the  Biblioth^que  du  Roi  at  Paris.  That  there  was  much  intercourse 
and  some  unexplained  connexion  between  the  Hindiis  and  Moham- 
medans in  the  days  of  Syala,  there  is  further  evidence  in  his  coins 
themselves :  for  the  curious  monogram  )+  in  front  of  the  horse  on  his 
medals  and  those  of  his  successors,  is  discovered  from  a  dear  cut  die 
of  a  coin  of  Khedava,  to  be  a  strange  perversion  of  the  Arabic  word 
J«Xc.  As  the  Mohammedan  specimen  errs  in  its  reversal  of  a  Hindi 
letter,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  itself  the  work  of  a  die-cutter 
versant  in  Cufic,  but  ignorant  of  Sanskrit;  so,  the  coins  of  Syala^ 
both  in  this  instance  and  those  about  to  be  noticed,  prove  their  artist 
a  master  of  Sanskrit,  though  wofully  uninstructed  in  Arabic.  On 
other  of  Syala*s  coins  (especially  on  three  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  by  Colonel  Lafont),  are  to  be  found  what,  at  present,  in 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  medals  themselves,  appears  to  be  a  some- 
what lengthened  Persian  inscription,  in  front  of  the  horseman.  These 
coins  are  here  alluded  to,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
possessors  of  better  specimens  to  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  its  full 
elucidation.  In  order  to  embrace  a  reference  to  all  medals  having  any 
bearing  on  this  question,  we  may  note  the  publication  of  four  coins  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vide  Plate  XLIX., 
Vol.  IV.,  Figures  27,  28;  and  Plate  XI.,  Vol.  II.,  Figures  14  and  17. 
The  Sanskrit  inscription  on  these  has  not  been  satisfactorily  decy- 

phered.    The  Persian  rewia  clearly    ^«x!i^  LijJI  yAj      N^ir- 
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ed-din,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  the  title  of  SubuktagiD,  a  title  adopted 
by  no  Buoceeding  Indian  potentate  till  1210  a.d. 

In  the  series  of  kings  using  the  boll  and  horseman  corrency  we 
have  a  break  extending  from  Bhimpdl  to  Prithvi  Baja,  a  period  of 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  Into  this  extensive  gap  we  are  at 
present  able  to  introduce,  with  historical  certainty,  only  one  king, 
Madanpdl.  (Fig.  15.)  The  name  of  Sallakshanpil  (vide  Figs.  11  and 
1 2),  claims  insertion  in  our  list,  but  the  local  annals  extant  do  not 
enable  us  to  fix  its  due  position.  The  make  of  the  coins,  and  the 
form  of  character  with  which  they  are  inscribed,  suffice  to  point  to  an 
early  reign ;  as  such,  we  have  placed  this  king  before  Madanp&l.  We 
have,  also,  the  coins  of  three  princes  (Nos.  16,  17,  and  18  of  our 
plate',)  who  will  probably  be  found  to  have  reigned  during  this 
interval ;  however,  the  paucity  of  specimens,  and  the  abrasion  of  the 
letters  on  the  margin  of  these  medals,  do  not  permit  us  to  suggest 
the  full  titles  they  once  bore.  The  name  of  Mahapdl  is  distinct  on 
the  small  piece.  Fig.  15,  and  the  device  seems  to  bear  some  affinity 
to  the  Kibul  type.  This  will  probably  be  found  to  be  a  coin  of 
Mahipil,  otherwise  Bh(ip6l,  king  of  Benares  and  06ur,  a.d.  1027. 
We  must  not  omit,  in  this  casual  mention  of  the  coins  of  Madanpil 
and  Prithvi  Raja,  to  allude  to  the  titles  of  Mddhava  and  As^wuri,  to 
be  discovered  on  each  respectively.  Mddhava  is  one  of  the  many 
names  of  Krishna,  and  its  adoption  on  the  money  of  a  king  of  Kanofij, 
for  as  such  we  identify  Madanp^,  is  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  the 
classic  land  of  Mathura,  the  birth-place  of  this  divinity,  was  in  all 
probability  a  fief  of  Kanoiij.  The  Asdwuri,  another  title  of  Diirgtf, 
may  evidence  a  separate  dynasty  and  a  race  of  kings  of  a  different 
Rijp^t  family,  who  may  have  adopted  for  their  local  goddess,  the 
mountain-bom  Parvuti. 

The  unassigned  coin  of  4w**  ^*  (Fig.ie),  displays  the  Asiwuri, 
and  hence  may  teach  us  to  look  for  the  identification  of  its  master 

1  See  also  Figs.  21  and  28,  Plate  XIX.,  Ariana  Antiqua. 

*  Were  it  not  venturiiig  beyond  what  the  strict  reading  of  the  inscription  on 
this  coin  altogether  permits,  it  might  well  be  attributed  to  Sdm^swar,  the  Ch<Afii 
King  of  Ajmfr,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  the  great  Viaala  dev. 

In  the  transition  state  of  the  Devanagaii  alphabet  at  this  period,  the  initial  letter 
of  the  name,  which  undoubtedly  (referring  to  the  modem  forms)  looks  more  like  a 

^  p  than  any  other  consonant,  may  possibly  have  been  used  to  represent  an  s  9, 

and  what  appears  of  the  remainder  of  the  word  tallies  well  with  ^ih^^QR  ^ 
«<  Someswar  der.'*    Vide  Tod,  Vol.  I.  p.  2S5 ;  and  Vol.  II.  p.  4A1. 
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among  the  fieuniliea  of  the  Ghohans,  or  the  Tuars,  to  whose  throne 
they  sncoeeded. 

That  the  whole  country  of  Hindustdn  was,  during  the  century  and 
a  half  ahove  adyerted  to,  in  a  state  of  extreme  anarchy,  incident 
upon  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  Qhaznevides,  there  can  he  little 
douht;  that  there  was  a  great  suhdi  vision  of  monarchies  and  con- 
sequent general  insignificance  of  their  rulers,  we  have  eyidence 
enough  to  show^  did  we  not  find  proof  of  it  in  hearing  of  the  com- 
hination  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  kings  to  oppose  the 
invasion  of  Mohammed  hin  Sim 

It  is  difiSicult,  among  so  many  sovereignties,  to  know  where  to  turn 
to  seek  the  owners  of  our  coins,  or  to  conjecture  in  what  line,  and  hy 
what  process  of  descent,  the  right  to  strike  these  medals  was  continued 
from  monarch  to  monarch,  till  we  find  it  fixed  in  Prithvi  Raja.  It  is 
possihle  that  the  mere  possession  of  the  capital,  in  itself  constituted  its 
lord  a  nominal  Maharaja,  and  that  with  the  capital  also  went  the  die, 
which  had  long  heen  in  use  for  the  currency  of  the  dependent  coun- 
tries. That  this  particular  species  of  coin  was  regarded  as  the  fixed 
currency  of  the  dominions  of  the  successors  of  the  Kdhul  kings,  is 
sufficiently  proved  hy  its  acceptation,  in  part,  hy  Ihrahim;  its  heing 
found  in  use  hy  Prithvi  Raja;  and  its  recognition  and  retention  hy 
Mohammed  hin  B&m,  and  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  unlikely,  as  the  prestige  attaching  to  the 
lordship  of  the  old  seat  of  government  gradually  hecame  weaker,  as 
its  princes  hecame  less  powerful,  that  this  coinage,  in  continuing  to  he 
recognised  among  the  Hindiis  as  a  type  of  their  faith,  was  adopted  at 
will  by  any  of  the  numerous  rajas  of  that  belief,  who,  for  the  time 
being,  attained  ascendancy  sufficient  to  entitle  them,  in  any  way,  to 
assume  the  leadership  of  their  brethren  in  their  opposition  to  the 
advance  of  Mohammedan  conquest. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  the  Mohammedan  princes  of 
Ghazni  and  Ohor  imitated,  in  part,  the  coinage  of  the  Kdbul  kings : 
some  notice  of  these  currencies  may  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place 
in  our  present  inquiry.  The  copper  money  of  the  later  Mussulmin 
kings  of  Ghazni  has  one  of  its  surfaces  ornamented  with  the  bull  Ndndi, 
above  which  is  inscribed,  as  in  his  own  coins,  the  name  of  Samanta; 
the  other  surface  bears  the  name  and  titles  of  the  Mohammedan  prince 
in  Cufic  characters.  The  first  Ghaznevide  of  whom  we  have  money 
of  this  description,  is  Ibrahim  (a.d.  1058),  Plate,  fig.  20,  and  its  use 
seems  to  have  been  continued  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Khusrii 
Shah  (11 60).  The  adoption  of  a  symbol  so  purely  Hindti,  superscribed 
by  the  name  of  a  Hind(i  king,  by  a  sect  so  bigoted  in  these  matters  as 
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the  followers  of  Mohammed,  is  aingnlar,  bnt  may  be  accounted  for, 
either  bj  the  supposition  that  the  Ohazni  sultans,  in  rirtae  of  their 
conquest  of  a  part  of  the  territories  of  Samanta's  successors,  assumed 
a  reyerse  for  their  coins  indicative  of  such  success;  or,  more  probably 
still,  this  deyice  may  haye  been  borrowed  by  the  Ohazneyides  from 
motives  of  policy,  originating  in  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of 
their  new  subjects,  in  continuing  a  symbol  connected  with  the  Hind6 
faith,  to  the  rejection  of  the  inyocation  of  Islamism,  up  to  this  time  used, 
in  its  place,  on  their  own  coins.  It  is  to  be  obeerved,  that  this  change 
was  not  made  till  the  sultans  began  to  trust  themselyes  among  their 
Indian  subjects,  by  taking  up  their  residence  at  Lahore.  The  last  of 
the  race  of  the  Ohanieyides,  Khusr6  Malik,  discontinued  the  use  of  the 
bull  reyerse,  and  issued  money  haying  Cufic  inscriptions  on  both  sides. 
The  house  of  Ghor  appear  to  haye  assumed  one  of  the  symbols 
of  the  Kibnl  money,  after  they  had  won  Ghaznl  in  1171 :  instead, 
howeyer,  of  following  their  fellow-Mohammedans  in  affecting  the 
bull,  they  adopted  the  opposite  surface,  and  issued  a  copper  cur- 
rency, decorated,  on  one  side,  with  the  horseman,  accompanied  by 

the  words  Sri  Hamira,  w  ?*TO,  inscribed,  on  the  reverse,  with  their 
own  titles.  The  device  thus  adopted  was  continued,  on  the  one  hand, 
through  the  Delhi  successors  of  Mohammed  bin  Sdm  up  to  the  time 
of  Ndsir-ed-din  Mahm(id  (a.d.  1266),  and  on  the  other,  having  been 
employed  severally  by  Mahm6d  (Plate,  fig.  22),  the  son  and  Afghan 
successor  of  Ghidth-ed-din  Mohammed  bin  Sdm,  and  Tdj-ed-din,  the 
slave  king  of  Ghazni,  it  fell  with  this  last  territory  into  the  hands  of 
its  Kharizm  conquerors,  by  whom  it  was  retained  in  a  slightly  altered 
form  (Plate,  fig.  23)  till  the  fall  of  their  family  in  1231.  This  style 
of  coin  was  also  employed  by  another  slave  of  the  house  of  Ghor, 
Kubdcha  of  Sindh,  whose  money  may  be  referred  to  in  fig.  19,  Plate 
XX.,  of  Ariana  Antiqua. 

In  addition  to  adopting  the  reverse  just  noticed,  Mohammed  bin 
S^m,  on  his  conquest  of  Delhi,  continued  the  use  of  the  Bull  and  Horse- 
man coin  of  Prithvi  Raja,  in  the  full  purity  of  its  original  device, 
varying  only  the  inscriptions,  the  ^'  Sri  Samanta  dev*'  being  replaced 
by  his  own  titles,  and  the  place  of  the  Hindu  king's  name  over  the 
horseman  being  supplied  by  the  ''  Sri  Hamira"*  already  inscribed  on 
the  Ghazni  medals.  Specimens  of  this  money  are  extant,  carrying  the 
Delhi  Mohammedan  succession  down  as  feur  as  Ald-ed-din  Masdud, 
A.D.  1246. 

A  remark  occurs  to  us,  relating  to  this,  the  latest  specimen  of  the 
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K&hvl  imitations,  which  may,  with  propriety,  be  introduced  in  this 
place.  It  is  singular  that  the  word  Hamira,  so  long  supposed  to 
be  a  proper  name,  and  so  eagerly  sought  for  in  the  annals  of  the 
Hindii  kings  of  India,  proves  to  be  a  title  which  must  even  have 
borne  reproach  to  the  ears  of  the  votaries  of  that  faith,  being 
simply  an  abbreviation  of  the  full  title  of  the  Khalif  of  Baghdad, — 
''Amir  ul  Mnminin,"  continued  by  the  Mohammedans  in  this  cur- 
tailed form,  from  the  Arabic  reverses  of  their  own  Ghazni  money,  when 
they  adopted  the  style  of  coin  found  current  in  the  countries  they  had 
subdued.  This  reading  of  the  meaning  of  this  much-disputed  word,  is 
well  upheld  by  the  fact,  that  the  earliest  instance  of  its  use  is  on  the 
reverse  of  the  first  occupying  Mohammedan  conqueror  of  Delhi;  as 
well  as  by  its  retention  unaltered  by  his  successon,  <e  hmg  as  they 
continaed  to  employ  this  form  of  coin :  the  abbreviation  of  the  full 
titles  of  the  Khalif  into  Sri  Hamira  will  be  seen  to  have  been  neces- 
sary, as  the  space  occupied  by  the  device  did  not  admit  of  the  intro- 
duction of  many  more  Hindi  letters,  of  the  size  it  was  the  custom  to 
employ. 

We  append,  in  a  tabular  form,  for  facility  of  reference,  a  list  of 
the  kings  of  the  Kdbul  dynasty,  giving  the  names  in  Arabic,  as  found 
mAlbiriinl;  and  in  Hindi,  as  found  on  the  coins  themselves;  where 
possible,  adding  the  dates,  and  the  probable  kingdoms  ruled  over  by 
each. 
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SiNCB  writing  the  above,  we  hare  had  an  opportanity  of  examining 
the  Arabic  copy  of  the  J6mi-4ii-Tawdrikh  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  as  well  as  a  Yaloable  Persian  MS.  of  the  same  work 
in  the  British  Museum  \  the  texts  of  which  giro  us  some  reason  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  the  Paris  MS.  of  Albirtini,  in  as  £ar  lu 
regards  the  passage  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  It 
is  not  by  any  means  proposed  to  impugn  the  general  correctness  either 
of  the  Arabic  Torsion  or  M.  Reinaud's  transktion,  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  be  too  cautious  in  receiring  as  fact,  a  relation  bearing  upon  a 
period,  the  history  of  which  has  hitherto  been  completely  obscure,  and 
regarding  which  we  now  for  the  first  time  obtain  any  written  evi- 
dence; keeping  in  view  also  that  this  testimony  (with  the  exception 
of  the  collateral  support  to  be  derived  from  coins)  stands  alone,  it  is 
requisite,  should  there  be  any  doubt  of  its  exactitude,  to  submit  it  to 
the  most  rigorous  tests  within  our  reach.  The  first  in  order,  and 
perhaps  the  only  one  available  on  this  occasion,  is  that  which  may  be 
said  to  be  contained  within  itself,  the  due  correspondence  of  different 
copies.  Unfortunately  no  second  transcript  of  Albirdni  is  available, 
whereby  to  check  the  errors  of  the  MS.  whence  M.  Reinaud  derives 
his  text;  we  are  therefore  necessitated  to  apply  to  a  separate  com- 
pilation, which  however  displays  so  much  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  original,  that  its  version  may  readily  be  accepted  in  correcting  a 
doubtful  passage  even  in  a  copy  of  that  original  itself;  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  absence  of  a  record  of  any  given  fact  in 
the  work  of  Rashid-ed-din  does  not  in  any  way  shake  the  veracity  of 
the  author  whom  he  quotes ;  it  is  only  in  cases  of  actual  discrepancy 
that  there  is  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  sole  existing  tran- 
script of  Tarikh-i-Hind  of  Albirfini. 

It  may  be  necessary  briefly  to  allude  to  the  connexion  existing 
between  these  two  works,  and  to  mention  that  Rashid-ed-din,  the 
author  of  the  Jdmi-al-TawdrIkh,  acknowledges  to  have  derived  all 
the  materials  for  the  composition  of  that  part  of  his  history  which 
relates  to  India,  from  the  Arabic  version  of  Albiruufs  Tarikh-i- 
Hind.  The  former  production  was  composed  in  Persian  about  the 
year  1310  a.d.,  and  almost  simultaneously  translated  into  Arabic,  one 

1  This  MS.  (No.  7628,  Addit)  is  also  a  very  ancient  and  seemingly  trust- 
worthy copy.  It  is  said  to  have  been  once  the  property  of  the  great  Oljiitil  Khin 
himself,  under  whose  auspices  part  of  the  work  was  written.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  once  owned  by  Shah  Rokh,  the 
son  of  Timdr.  The  MS.  is  the  work  of  different  hands,  and  badly  written  at  the 
part  quoted  below. 
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of  the  earliest  oopies  in  which  language  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
cite  as  our  authority*. 

It  is  true  that^  under  ordinary  circumstances^  a  transcript  of  an 
original  work  ought  to  be  considered  a  better  authority  than  a  com- 
pilation formed  from  extracts  of  the  same;  but^  in  the  present  instance, 
we  find  that,  although  Rashid-ed-din  left  unnoticed  much  that  waa  to 
be  found  in  Albirtini,  yet  in  the  case  of  the  extract  to  which  we  refer, 
as  in  many  others,  he  transferred  whole  passages  in  all  their  original 
integrity,  though,  of  course,  not  always  in  tibe  identical  words,  in 
which  they  were  found  in  the  Tarikh-i-Hind. 

Hence  the  question,  as  to  the  confidence  due  severally  to  the 
London  and  Paris  Arabic  MSS.,  resolves  itself  into  whether,  allowing 
even  for  re-translation,  an  extract  collated  under  the  eye  of  an 
eminent  scholar  and  admirable  linguist  like  the  author  of  the  Jdmi- 
al-Taw£rlkh,  the  actual  document  of  which  we  are  able  to  refer  to, 
and  which  was  engrossed  so  long  ago  as  1314  a.d.  supported  as  it  is 
by  unexceptionable  parallel  passages  in  a  second  language,  be  not 
preferable  to  a  modem  copy  of  an  original,  which,  for  all  we  know, 
may  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  an  endless  series  of  mere 
mechanical  transcribers. 

The  Asiatic  Society's  Arabic  MS.  is  written  in  so  careful  a  manner 
and  so  clear  a  hand,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  err  in  the  mere 
perusal;  and  with  reference  to  the  subjoined  extract,  the  exactness  of 
its  text  is  strongly  corroborated  by  a  counterpart  account  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Museum  Persian  copy,  and  in  several  MSS.  of  the 
Tarikh-i-Binikiti,  an  abridgment  of  the  J£mi-al-Taw£rikh,  under- 
taken during  the  lifetime  of  the  author  of  this  last;  thus  in  point 
of  date  being  nearly  equal  to  its  original,  and  possessing  an  advantage 
in  the  present  case  over  any  actual  copy  of  the  work  from  which  it  was 
compiled,  inasmuch  as,  issuing  from  the  same  source,  its  information  is 
brought  down  to  us  through  another  and  independent  channel. 

We  now  transcribe  our  Arabic  version,  adding  its  translation,  as 
well  as  the  Persian  extracts  from  the  Jdmi-al-Tawdrikh  and  the 
Tarlkh-i-Bindkiti,  merely  pausing  to  notice  that  ^'  Kuttaur"  is  men- 
tioned by  Elphinstone  as  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Kafirs 
of  the  Hindu  Kiish',  and  that  Bumes  informs  us  that  the  chief  of 
Chitral  to  this  day  bears  the  title  of  ''Shah  Kutore,"  and  boasts  of  his 
Macedonian  lineage'. 

'  For  fall  aceoiints  of  this  manuaeript,  vide  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Sodety,  No.  XI.,  p.  20. 

*  £lphin8tone*8  Cabal,  Vol  IL,  p.  37& 

s  Banes^s  Bokhara,  Vol.  II.,  p.  209,  8vo.  edit. 

02 
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»  y         ^  - 


Jbilil  wOii  f:Ui»  3j  X«*5  Sr^j  ^  4^y «  J-^  ^  V 

«XULi  Jju  ^  ^  JuUUf  £«^t^t  ^  fv?'^  «-^  ^1*9  «^  3  ^^ 

••    •    •    •     J^s^^^XJ- 

^'  And  Kank  retanied  to  his  oountry,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the 
Kataonnan  kings,  and  it  happened  that  the  times  were  prosperous 
for  him,  and  fortune  exalted  him ;  and  he  lighted  upon  many  of  the 
treasures  of  former  kings,  and  grew  strong  in  consequence;  and  he 
shone  with  these  sources  of  wealth  and  treasure  until  he  grew  prond, 
and  foigot  his  duty,  and  committed  some  great  wickedness,  and  the 
people  turned  from  him  in  complaint  towards  his  vizir  because 
of  his  wicked  deeds,  and  confined  him  for  correction.  Then  he  ac- 
quired dominion  again,  and  after  his  death  there  reigned  over  them 
of  Brahmans,  Samund,  and  after  Samund,  Kumloo,  and  after  him 
Bhim/'&c/ 

Corresponding  Persian  passage  from  Jdmi-al-Tawdrikh  in  the 
British  Museum. 


>  Sic  in  orig. 

*  Jimi-al-TawArfkh,  Part  III.,  Sec  5,  Royal  Asiatie  Society. 

•  This  translatioD  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Frinsep. 
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^yuiM)  ctLo^  /W/^^  ^    *>/   Cr*^  ^    *2vi^  4y*jAlj  S^  IpV 

"  And  Kank  returned  to  hia  own  country^  and  was  tite  last  of  the 
Kutaurman  kings.  Fortune  so  fayoured  him^  that  he  found  many 
treasures  of  (former)  chiefs^  and  in  consequence  he  became  proud  and 
exalted;  at  length  he  gave  way  to  disgraceful  conduct^  on  whiok 
account  the  people  complained  of  him  to  his  vizir.  The  yiidr  took 
him  into  custody  for  the  purpose  of  correction,  and  confined  him.  And 
»  second  time  he  became  ruler  over  the  kingdom.  After  his  death 
Samund,  from  among  the  Brahmans,  became  king,  and  after  him 
Eundowa,  and  after  him  Bhim,"  &c. 

The  Persian  sentence,  corresponding  with  the  conmiencement  of 
the  aboye,  from  two  copies  of  the  Tdrikh-i-Bindkitl^  reads  thus: — 

*^y  iiM>y^  t^UUoL  ^^>l^1  ^  cXzT  ^  /  j^^ 

*'  and  after  him  [came]  Kank,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  Kutaurman 
kings." 

A  similar  extract,  from  another  less  perfect  copy,  runs 


Js&  sL&^L  OJULm  JU^I^  /  ^  j\ 


ft*    •    *    • 


The  information  acquired  by  this  yariation  from  the  reading  of 
the  Paris  MS.,  (supposing  it  to  be  correct),  does  not  in  any  material 
degree  affect  the  positions  assumed  in  the  above  paper  on  the  Coins 
of  the  Kings  of  KdbuL 

It  now  appears  that  there  was  a  direct  usurpation  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Kank  by  his  vizir,  and  that  no  other  monarch  of  Kank's 

•  No.  119,  Royal  Anatie  Sodety,  and  a  copy  of  Sir  Q.  Onwley'a. 

*  Sioinorig. 

>  Tarfkh-i-Binildtf.    Brit.  Muaeiim :  Rieh  Coll.,  No.  76S7- 
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race  filled  the  throne  of  Kdbnl  after  hiB  death.  The  non-introduction 
of  Sjala'8  name  in  our  MSS.  but  little  affects  his  identification  il9  that 
yizir:  his  coins^  in  their  make  and  execution,  indicate  their  own  posi- 
tion as  preceding  those  of  Samanta,  as  well  as  the  Brahman  origin  of 
him  whose  name  they  bear.  The  re-accession  of  the  last  of  the  Tiirk 
kings  explains  to  us^  in  a  measure^  how  Samanta  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  founder  of  a  dynasty^  without  at  all  detracting  from  the 
celebrity,  either  religious  or  temporal,  heretofore  attributed  to  him. 

The  very  legible  penmanship  of  the  Arabic  MS.  of  the  Jdmi-al- 
Tawdrikh  supplies  us  with  another  version  of  the  name  of  the  second 
Jeipdl;  he  is  there  caUed  ^Ux>.  ^JJ  Tudau  Jeipdl.  The  Persian 
Jdmi-al-Taw£rikh  has  ^La^  t^JjJ  Nundowa  Jeipil. 

In  bringing  these  obeerrations  to  a  close,  we  may  add,  that  we 
have  not  failed  to  consult  the  Persian  copy  of  the  Jdmi-al-Taw£rikh 
in  the  Library  of  the  East  India  House,  but  this  MS.,  among  its  other 
imperfections,  hsfl  unfortunately  a  lacuna  just  at  the  exact  point  in 
the  history  of  Kank's  reign  where  it  might  otherwise  have  served  to 
elucidate  the  present  inquiry. 

[Since  the  printing  of  the  preceding  sheet  a  coin  has  been  found 
at  the  East  India  House,  which  confirms  the  conjectural  reading  of 
"  Someswara,"  suggested  by  the  writer  in  Note  2,  p.  188. — Ed. 
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Contents  op  the  Plate. 


NoTi.  The  weights  of  the  flalrer  ooidb  of  the  Kibnl  kmgii  NO0. 2  to  8  inda- 
atTe,  average  in  the  gpecimenB  engrared,  forty-eight  giainOi  The  mixed  nlyer  and 
copper  eoina  of  the  Lahore  prineea  and  their  saeeeaaora,  Noa.  9  to  18,  nmge  at 
high  aa  fifty-two  graina.  The  beat  apeeimen  of  the  copper  money  of  Tanka  der, 
No.  ly  only  reaehea  forty-three  giainai 


Noa.  Coinaof 

1.  Vankader^^^ 

2.  Syala  ift  ^q;^  ^ 
3.  4.    Samanta  ^  fpniT  ^ 

ft.  «.  7.  Khvadava  Hi  ^(f^m 

a  Bhfmi(^)fli|^ 

9,  10.  Anongpil,  Obv.  l»mm^,^'l/t  ^^pt****** 

11.12.  B$SlMkaimyil,0(n,.xfiT^iffqf^,R^^ 

13.  ICadanpti,  0*v.  (inw)  ^  unv  ^,  Rev.  ^  ir^^f^l^  ^ 

14.  PrithW  B4ja,  Obv.  ^WST^  ift  Wm  ^  Retk^  ^ff^m  ^ 
16.  Mahi^  ift  Hfqr?  ^: 

16-  Obv.  ^  ^**  ^  (Rev.  ^rmnA  ift  ^nw  ^). 
17. 18.  Obv.  Hi  iflflr**  H  ^'  **^nray  ^  ^Pnt  ^. 

19.  Al  Muktadir  billah^  Obv.  A\^fjt^^4\  Rev. y^j^^  ^. 

20.  Ibrahim  of  Guznf,06i;.    ^  fm^    ^,    R^v.     ^^^\     ^tUJl 

21.  Mohammed  bin  S<m,  Obv.  l^  HfH^  irPVy  Re^'  ift  flftC  • 

22.  Hahmfid  bin  Mohammed^  j^^^    ^    ^y^sA    ^JU^t    ^lUUJI 

23.  Ali-ed-din  Mohammed  of  Khirizm,  Obv.  IaJJIIc  JacS)  J^aLSi 

24.  Fae-aimile  copy  of  the  Arabic  word  As&  from  a  coin  of  KhtadaTa. 

>  It  haa  been  considered  onneoeaBazy  to  introduce  a  coin  of  Mohammed  bin 
SAm  of  this  type,  aa  the  piece  here  given  reaemblea  hia  coins,  from  whence  it  la 
derived,  in  every  respect  except  the  name  it  beank 
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Art.  VIL — On  a  Caialogue  of  Chinese  Buddhistical   Works. 
By  CoLONBL  Syebs,  F.R.S. 

[Read  20^  June,  1846.] 

A  FEW  prefatory  words  are  necessary  in  laying  before  tlie  Society  a 
cnrions  Catalogne  of  works  in  the  libraries  in  China  npon  Buddha 
and  his  doetrineSy  many  of  them  entirely,  or  chiefly,  in  Pali,  bnt 
expressed  in  Chinese  characters;  and  the  rest  partly  in  Pali,  bat 
chiefly  in  Chinese;  or  wholly  in  Chinese.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  present  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  Sir  J.  Davis,  through 
the  agency  of  my  friend.  Sir  Henry  Willock,  for  notices  of  works, 
which,  if  made  available  to  Chinese  and  Pali  scholars  in  Europe,  may 
possibly  expand  the  glimmerings  we  at  present  have  of  the  ancient 
history  of  India,  and  the  religious  belief  of  its  inhabitants,  into  a  noon- 
tide blaze  of  light.  My  motives  and  objects  in  addressing  myself  to 
Sir  John  Davis,  were  founded  upon  the  following  considerations. 
It  has  long  been  known  to  the  lettered  world  that  sculptured  remains 
in  rock-cut  temples,  with  figures  and  ornaments,  of  a  people  differing 
from  the  present  inhabitants  of  India,  were  to  be  met  with  in  various 
parts  of  India,  but  chiefly  in  the  Deccan,  and  in  the  territories  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency;  but  so  completely  was  the  origin,  history,  and 
status  of  thb  people  lost,  that  from  a  peculiarity  in  the  supposed  head- 
dress on  the  chief  figures  in  the  temples,  and  from  the  dress  and  orna- 
ments of  some  of  the  attendants,  opinions  were  recorded  in  print, 
that  the  people  must  have  been  from  Abyssinia  or  some  other  part  of 
Africa,  or  at  least  were  foreign  to  India;  and  these  opinions  may 
have  received  support  from  the  fact  of  the  sculptures  being  associated 
with  inscriptions  cut  in  the  rock,  or  upon  pillars,  in  a  character  utterly 
unintelligible  to  learned  Brahmans,  and  to  learned  Europeans  who 
were  Orientalists. 

Little  had  occurred  to  disturb  these  opinions  until  a  compa- 
ratively recent  date;  for  even  so  late  as  1800,  Dr.  Buchanan  enter- 
tained them.  I  spent  a  week  at  Ellora,  in  1818,  in  drawing  and 
describing  the  rock-cut  temples  there,  and  if  my  present  impres- 
sions  be  correct,  I  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  religious  dis- 
tinctions manifest  in  the  Ellora  excavations,  and  to  allot  to  the 
Buddhiste  and  the  votaries  of  Siva.,  the  temples  which  each  had 
respectively  excavated.  My  drawings  and  description  were  published 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of 
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Bombay*.  After  my  visit  to  Eilora  the  eubject  of  Indian  Baddhism 
was  taken  up  in  an  able  and  elaborate  paper  bj  Mr.  Eiskine 
of  Bombay^  which  appeared  in  the  same  volame  with  my  aooonnt 
of  Eilora.  Attention  was  now  called  to  a  new  field  of  inqoiiy, 
and  ere  long  remarkable  facts  were  elicited  by  those  distinguished 
Orientalists,  H.  H.  Wilson,  J.  Prinsep,  and  Hodgson.  A  new  im- 
petus was  giren  to  the  inquiry  by  the  genius,  sagacity,  and  perse- 
verance of  Prinsep,  which  enabled  him  to  trace  the  letters  of  the  unin- 
telligible inscriptions,  downwards,  through  Sanskrit  inscriptions  of 
successive  periods  of  time,  marking  the  change  each  letter  underwent 
as  it  appeared  in  successive  inscriptions,  until  at  last  the  ancient  and 
unintelligible  alphabet  resolved  itself  into  the  modem  Devanagari. 
Being  possessed  of  the  powers  of  the  letters,  he  was  enabled  to  read 
the  inscriptions,  but  found  to  his  surprise  that  the  language  was  not 
Sanskrit  but  Pali,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  hitherto  undecipherable 
inscriptions,  without  a  single  exception,  related  to  Buddhism ;  compri- 
sing either  decrees  of  an  emperor  in  India,  who  reigned  some  centuries 
before  Christ,  or  Buddhist  apophthegms,  dogmas,  or  records  of  events. 
During  the  period  of  those  successful  labours  of  Prinsep,  there  appeared 
the  Mahawanso,  or  Buddhist  Annals,  from  Ceylon  records,  &c.,  trans- 
lated by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Tumour.  Here  was  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  had  presented  itself  in  accounting  for  the  prodigious 
amount  of  Buddhist  remains  in  India,  which,  attention  having  now 
been  called  to  them,  were  found  to  extend  from  Cuttaek  in  the  east 
to  Gimar  in  Onjarat  in  the  west,  and  from  Ceylon  to  Affghanistan. 
The  Mahawanso  referred  the  origin  of  Buddhism  to  Indi%  and 
literally  peopled  it  with  swarms  of  religious  fraternities.  But  these 
accumulating  proo£9  were  crowned  by  the  publication  of  a  singular 
work,  from  a  Chinese  manuscript,  designated  Foe  Koue  Ki,  or  the 
travels  of  Fa  Hian,  a  Chinese  Buddhist  priest,  in  India,  from  the 
year  of  Christ  499  to  514.  The  translation  of  this  volume  was  the 
joint  work  of  Klaproth,  Remusat,  and  Landresse.  Buddhism  having 
been  introduced  into  China  from  India,  the  object  of  this  priest, 
and  of  many  others   who  followed  him,  was  to  examine  into  the 


'  Sir  Charles  Malet,  who  had  previously  written  on  the  wonders  of  EDora, 
expresses  himself  vagaely  about  there  being  traces  of  the  Jains,  bat  in  his  descsrip- 
tion  of  the  caves,  he  never  once  attributes  any  one  of  them  to  either  Jains  or 
Buddhisto.  Joinville,  in  his  accoant  of  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon  refers  its  origin 
to  India;  and  Salt,  in  his  description  of  the  caves  of  Salsette,  had  distingiiished 
the  excavations  of  the  Buddhists  from  those  of  the  Sivaists.  It  might  have  been 
expected,  therefore,  that  the  true  character  of  the  caves  at  EUora  would  have  been 
given  before  1818. 
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state  of  Baddhism  in  its  original  seat;  and  to  copy  and  cany  with 
them  into  China  the  religious  works  in  use  bj  the  Buddhists  of 
India.  At  the  period  of  Fa  Hian's  visits  Buddhism,  in  the  elerenth 
oentuiy  from  the  death  of  the  last  Buddha  (Sakja),  was  so  flourish^ 
iug,  that  we  may  safely  infer  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
India  professed  it.  Eren  two  centuries  later,  when  Hinan  Thsang, 
another  Buddhist  priest,  travelled  in  India  for  the  same  purpose  as  Fa 
Hian,  he  did  not  find  a  single  sovereign  of  the  numerous  reigning 
princes  who  was  not  a  Buddhist,  although  Buddhism  itself  had  become 
in  places  so  corrupted,  that  its  followers,  Hiuan  Thsang  says,  were  little 
better  than  the  heretics,  meaning  the  followers  of  Brahmanism,  which 
must  have  been  fast  culminating.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
Asiatic  Journal  of  Paris  gives  numerous  instances  from  Chinese 
sources  of  an  intercourse,  political,  commercial,  and  religious,  between 
China  and  India.  Buddhism,  it  is  probable,  did  not  finally  disappear 
from  India  before  the  eleventh  century,  as  there  is  a  Buddhist  inscrip- 
tion of  that  date  in  Bengal,  and  Edrisi  speaks  of  a  Buddhist  king  at 
Narwala,  the  capital  of  Gujarat,  in  the  same  century. 

I  have  given  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  in  explanation  of  my 
reasons  for  applying  to  China  for  a  catalogue  of  Buddhist  Pali  works, 
thinking  it  very  probable,  that  as  many  Chinese  Buddhist  priests  at 
different  periods  had  travelled  to  India,  and  resided  there  for  many 
years,  for  the  express  purpose  of  copying  the  religious  books  in  use 
amongst  the  Buddhists  of  India,  they  would  necessarily  learn  the 
language  of  these  books,  and  copy  the  characters  used  to  express 
that  langua^ ;  that  on  arriving  in  China  the  priests  would  multiply 
copies  of  these  books;  that  copies  would  be  handed  down  to  present 
times,  and  that  they  would  be  met  with  at  this  day  in  the  libraries  of 
Chma,  in  the  Lath  character  and  in  the  Pali  language.  In  this  ex- 
pectation I  have  been  partly  disappointed;  very  many  works,  indeed, 
have  been  met  with  in  the  Pali  language,  but  the  whole  of  them  are 
written  in  Chinese  characters.  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  the  celebrated  Chinese 
scholar,  says,  he  has  not  met  with  a  single  instance  of  a  book  written 
iu  either  the  ancient  or  modern  Pali  character. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gutzlaff  to  Sir  John 
Davis,  dated  13th  November,  1845:— 

^' Dear  Sir, 

'*  In  the  largest  libraries  of  the  Temples,  I  have  never  seen  a 
single  book  in  Pali  character,  nor  even  a  trace,  but  a  few  inscriptions 
in  that  language,  unintelligible  to  the  priests  themselves. 

''Siam,  on  the  contrary,  is  rich  iu  these  productions,  though  written 
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in  a  pecaliar  character  unknown  in  India,  and  the  King  has  an  exten- 
flive  beantiful  collection.  The  higher  order  of  priests  nnderstaad 
somewhat  the  idiom,  and  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  is  folly 
conversant  with  the  language. 

'^  Though  not  in  the  Pali  character^  the  Colonel  may  collect  from 
the  list  their  leading  doctrines  which  have  reached  Ghina^  and  how  far 
Buddhism  is  taught  in  the  Monasteries. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  &c., 

(Signed)  "C.  Gutzlafp." 

In  transmitting  this  note,  together  with  Mr.  GutzlaflTs  catalogue,  Sir 
John  Davis  writes  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Willock,  dated  Government 
House,  Victoria,  24th  Deoemher,  1845,  ^m  which  the  following  is  an 
extract: — 

^'  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Colonel  Sykes  I  applied  to 
Mr.  Gutzlaff  about  the  works  in  Pali;  but  it  seems  that  none  in  the 
original  language  have  ever  been  met  with,  (indeed,  I  should  think 
them  as  irrecoverable  as  the  lost  Decades  of  Livy,}  and  the  mere 
expression  of  the  sounds  in  Chinese,  is  as  unintelligible  to  the  Yotariea 
as  the  Latin  Paternoster  to  a  Romish  kitchen-maid.  I  enclose  a  note 
from  Gutdaff,  my  Chinese  secretary." 

In  this  extract,  Sir  John  evidently  means  original  character  not 
original  language,  for  Mr.  Gutzlaff  gives  a  long  list  of  works  in  Pali,  the 
expression  of  the  sounds  being  in  Chinese  characters.  But  I  will  ven- 
ture to  hope  where  Sir  John  would  not  let  me  hope,  for  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
admits  having  seen  some  inscriptions  in  the  Pali  character  unintel- 
ligible to  the  Chinese.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  the  character  reached 
China,  and  must  have  been  in  use.  The  inscriptions,  probably,  con- 
tain religious  dogmas  or  apophthegms,  as  in  India,  and  the  original 
works  from  which  they  were  extracted  may  yet  exist  uncared-for  as 
unintelligible,  or  most  probably  forgotten.  The  inscriptions  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  Society,  and  I  have  written  to  beg  they  may  be 
copied  and  sent  to  it  Although  disappointed  in  the  chief  object  of 
my  application  to  Sir  John  Davis,  the  Catalogue  transmitted  contuns 
much  matter  for  curious  and  instructive  reflection.  The  very  titles  of 
the  books  show  us  the  current  of  the  thoughts,  the  faith,  and  moral 
views  of  the  votaries  of  Buddha,  and  many  of  them,  could  they  be  met 
within  Europe  and  translated,  would  remove  the  veil  of  ignorance  whidi 
still  exists  with  regard  to  the  ancient  history,  and  the  genuine  ancient 
religious  tenets  of  Buddhism;  for  certainly  but  little  is  known  of  the 
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progress  of  the  religion,  and  but  imperfect  ideas  of  its  early  exoteric 
and  esoteric  doctrines.  When  we  find  so  distinguished  a  schokr  aa 
Bumouf  basing  his  views  of  its  history  and  dogmas  upon  the  cor- 
rupted and  hflJf-Brahmanical  Buddhism  of  Nipal,  described  only  in 
Sanskrit  and  not  P&li  books,  there  is  plainly  much  wanting  to  complete 
its  history;  and  when  we  find  also  Mr.  Schott,  in  reading  a  paper 
before  the  Berlin  Academy  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  1st  February, 
1844,  neyer  once  alluding  to  the  discourses  of  Buddha,  translated 
from  the  Pali  by  Tumour,  although  he  quotes  many  other  authorities, 
we  hare  a  right  to  infer  that  Pali  and  Chinese  scholars  are  yet 
capable  of  greatly  extending  their  information  on  the  subject  of 
Buddhism. 

I  hare  already  alluded  to  the  mere  titles  of  some  of  the  books  in 
the  catalogue  affording  a  limited  insight  into  the  doctrines  and  ethics  of 
the  Buddhists.  The  catalogue  itself  is  suited  rather  for  the  Oriental 
inquirer  in  his  closet,  than  for  submission  to  a  scientific  meeting  with 
elaborate  oral  comments;  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  a  few 
general  observations.  The  catalogue  comprises  five  distinct  portions : 
Ist.  Works  exclusively  in  Pali,  with  the  expression  of  the  sound  iu 
Chinese  characters:  this  portion  contains  27  works.  2nd.  Works 
ahnost  entirely  in  Pali :  tiiis  portion  comprises  6  works,  drd.  Books 
if  not  entirely,  still  the  greater  part  in  Chinese :  this  portion  contains 
99  works.  4th.  Works  denominated  ^'religious;"  why  so  distin- 
guished  does  not  appear :  these  are  14  in  number.  And,  5th,  Ethics: 
of  these  there  are  10.  The  catalogue  therefore  contains  156  works: 
nothing  is  said  of  their  bulk  or  extent,  but  Mr.  Gutzlaff  mentions 
that  they  are  the  choice  of  the  Buddbistical  Library,  and  contain  the 
whole  body  of  doctrines  and  ethics  that  were  brought  to  China.  The 
first  practical  use  to  which  the  catalogue  would  appear  to  be  appli- 
cable is,  by  its  publication,  to  afford  the  scholars  of  Europe  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  whether  copies  exist  of  any  of  the  works  in  the 
great  libraries;  and  if  so,  having  secured  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Gutzlaff's 
authority  as  standard  works,  that  efforts  might  be  made  for  their 
translation.  In  case  they  are  not  to  be  met  with,  selections  from  the 
catalogue  might  be  made,  with  a  view  to  the  works  being  obtained 
from  China  for  translation.  The  next  use  to  be  made  of  the  catalogue 
IB  to  apply  the  titles  of  the  books  to  assist  speculations  and  deduc- 
tions in  the  history,  religious  dogmas,  ritual,  and  ethics  of  the  remark- 
able people  amongst  whom  they  originated,  or  of  those  people  amongst 
whom  they  are  found :  for  instance,  No.  9,  of  the  first  section,  is  a 
"  Treatise  upon  Eternal  Life,"  and  No.  56  of  the  third  section,  is  a 
"  Treatise  upon  Everlasting  Happiness;"  but  the  Buddhists  are  repre- 
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sented,  from  our  imperfect  information  respecting  them,  as  beliering 
in  Nibano  (niryana),  annihilation :  both  beliefs,  therefore,  can  scarcely 
be  compatible,  eternal  life  and  annihilation;  some  exphination  of 
these  incompatibilities  might  probably  be  found  in  the  work.  No.  51  of 
the  third  section,  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Things,"  or  from 
No.  91  of  the  second  section,  denominated  "  Doctrine  of  Non-entitj** 
(of  the  Toid).  But  further  doubts  are  raised  in  regard  to  the  dedaied 
atheism  of  the  Buddhists  by  the  title  of  the  book.  No.  3  of  the  fifth 
section,  denominated  ''  A  System  of  Reward  and  Punishment,**  illus- 
trated by  numerous  examples.  Now  this  implies  the  existence  of  a 
Being  not  only  with  the  power  to  reward  and  punish,  but  with  the  dis- 
crimination necessary  to  allot  justly  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
necessity  for  repentance  to  insure  rewards  or  freedom  from  punish- 
ment, is  indicated  in  the  works  16  and  17  of  the  first  series:  the  first 
called  a  ''  Treatise  on  Repentance  and  Contrition,"  partly  in  Pali  and 
partly  in  Chinese,  and  the  latter  denominated  "  Doctrine  of  Uniyersai 
Repentance:"  the  greater  part  in  Pali;  and  No.  78  of  the  third 
series,  is  a  "  Treatise  on  Retributive  Justice." 

How  can  those  people  be  properly  charged  with  atheism  who 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  and  the  doctrines  of  rewards 
and  punishments?  There  possibly  may  be  some  strange  fusion  of 
opposite  and  conflicting  ideas,  which  we  could  only  comprehend  by 
having  the  entire  works  laid  before  us,  such  as  No.  51  of  the  third 
section, ''  On  the  Origin  of  Things."  But  whatever  may  have  been, 
or  may  be  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Buddhists,  the  present  cata- 
logue contains  ample  proofs  of  the  earnest  inculcation  of  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  truth  amongst  its  followers.  No.  28  of  the  third 
section,  is  a  "  Dissertation  upon  Truth."  No  50  is  designated,  "  The 
high  aim  of  Virtue."  No.  64  and  65  "  Leading  Principles  of  Purity," 
and  a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Doctrines  of  Purity."  No.  81  is  the 
''Whole  Duty  of  Man,  an  Excellent  Treatise  on  Ethics/*  Nos.  94 
and  95  the  "  Three-fold  Road  to  Purity,"  and  the  "  Highest  State  of 
Perfection."  No.  2  of  the  fifth  section,  is  a  "  Discourse  on  Virtue." 
No.  6  "  Domestic  Jewels,  Excellent  Precepts,  Doctrines,  Exhortations, 
Examples,  &c.  to  render  People  Happy."  And  No.  8,  a  "  Treatise  on 
the  Rewards  of  Virtue:"  there  appears,  consequently,  ample  instruc- 
tion for  man  in  his  moral  relations. 

The  catalogue,  as  might  be  expected,  abounds  with  works  on  the 
doctrines  of  Buddhism.  No.  4  of  the  first  series,  is  called  the  "  Ada- 
mantine Classic,  in  Large  Characters,  a  Treatise  upon  the  Abiding  and 
Unalterable  Principles  of  Shamanism."  No.  26  is  a  "  Compendium  of 
the  Doctrines  of  Buddhism."     No.  7  of  the  third  series,  is  called 
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''General  Principles  of  Baddhism."  No.  10  of  the  same  series,  is  a 
''  Fall  Commentaiy  upon  the  Doctrines  of  Bnddhism."  No.  20  gives 
the  '^Tnie  Meaning  of  the  Dogmatical  Part  of  Buddhism."  And  21, 
is  a  '^  Plain  Exposition  of  Buddhism."  No.  87  explains  the  '^  First 
Principles  of  Shamanism."  And  No.  71  contains  "  Important  Maxims 
of  Shamanism."  Here  is  a  choice,  which  would  leave  little  more  to 
be  desired,  eren  were  one  of  them  to  be  translated.  Two  of  the  works 
in  the  catalogue  are  of  high  importance  in  an  historical  point  of  riew. 
No.  5  of  the  third  series,  is  designated  the  '' Annals  of  Buddhism;" 
and  No.  22  of  the  same  series,  gives  the  "  Progress  of  Buddhism." 
Evidently,  therefore,  these  two  works  would  throw  much  light  on  the 
early  state  of  Buddhism  in  India,  and  would  prove  useful  tests  for  the 
authenticity  and  value  of  the  Mahawanso  and  Dipawanso  of  the 
Buddhists  of  Ceylon. 

The  interest  of  the  catalogue  does  not  terminate  here,  for  it  mani- 
fests that  the  corruptions  against  which  Bodisatwas  in  India  wrote, 
obtained  in  China.  No.  6  of  the  first  series  contains,  "  The  Life  and 
Actions  of  the  Goddess  Kwanyin.**  No.  7  of  the  same  series  contains, 
''Vows  and  Aspirations  addressed  to  the  Idols*;"  and  No.  15  con- 
tains, "  Legends  about  Kwanyin,  the  Goddess  of  Mercy;*'  entirely  in 
Pali:  and  No.  24  of  the  third  series,  is  a  "  Dissertation  upon  Idols ;" 
this  is  mostly  in  Pali.  No.  76  contains,  the  "  Most  Important  Points 
about  the  Water  Lily."  No.  2  of  the  fourth  section  contains, ''  Ad- 
dresses  to  Idols;  Forms  of  Prayers;  Masses  fob  Souls  in  Puroatort, 
&c."  These  masses  for  souls  in  purgatory  is  an  additional  feature  in 
the  resemblance  which  previously  existed  between  the  monastic  insti- 
tutions of  the  Buddhists  and  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  No.  4  <^ 
the  fourth  series,  contains  a  collection  of  vagaries  respecting  Buddha 
and  Kwanyin;  and  No.  14  contains,  ''Pious  Ejaculations  to  the  North 
Star.**  These  works  bear  strong  testimony  to  the  corruptions  and 
superstition  which  has  crept  into  the  Buddhism  of  the  Chinese,  all  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  report  of  modem  travellers.  One  of  the  works 
io  this  catalogue  has  an  imposing  title;  it  is  No.  43  of  the  third 
series,  and  is  designated  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Sublime."  Now,  whe- 
ther this  is  a  worthy  rival  of  that  of  Longinus  we  must  leave  to 
time  and  our  Chinese  translators  to  determine.  Another  work  of 
some  interest  in  the  catalogue  is  No.  9  of  the  fourth  series,  desig- 
nated ''Various  Legends  and  Stories  about  Laotsze,"  as  it  would 
clear  up  our   doubts    about  those  very   puzzling   personages,  the 

^  There  were  not  any  idols  until  a  century  after  the  death  of  Buddha;  when  a 
wooden  statue  of  him  was  Bet  up  in  a  temple;  being  evidently  a  pious  corruption. 
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Laotsse,  mentioned  by  Fa  Hian  in  his  travels  in  India.  It  is  known 
that  the  Bnddhist  priests  are  compelled  to  beg  their  daily  food,  and 
to  travel  during  a  portion  of  the  year;  and  No.  5  of  the  fourth  series, 
contains  the  '^  Recitations  of  Buddhist  Priests  when  going  on  their 
begging  expeditions.*'  No.  69  of  the  third  series  expounds  a  most 
important  part  of  a  Buddhist's  belief:  "The  Principles  of  the  Me- 
tempsychosis." May  not  a  limited  view  of  this  doctrine  have  given 
rise  to  the  notion  entertained  of  the  atheism  of  the  Buddhists!  They 
believe  in  Nibano,  (annihilation,)  ergo^  they  do  not  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  But,  say  the  Buddhists,  the  soul  must  trans- 
migrate until  it  becomes  absolutely  perfect,  pure  as  God,  then  it 
becomes  Nibano,  loses  its  individuality,  and  by  its  very  perfection 
becomes  part  of  the  first  cause.  Abstractedly  as  well  aj3  practically, 
therefore,  immortality  would  appear  to  be  acknowledged;  aud  the 
consequences  of  transmigration  are  stimulants  to  moral  action. 

The  last  work  I  shall  notice  in  the  catalogue  is  the  6th  of  the 
second  series,  and  written  almost  entirely  in  Pali;  it  contains  ''Prayers 
used  in  Temples."  Sir  John  Davis  says,  he  thinks  these,  [and  of  course 
all  the  works  in  Pali,]  as  unintelligible  to  the  votaries,  as  the  Latin 
Paternoster  to  a  Romish  kitchen-maid.  No  doubt  the  votary  knows 
nothing  about  Pali,  but  are  we  sure  that  the  priest  does  not?  The 
Roman  Catholic  priest  understands  the  Liatin,  although  the  Romish 
kitchen-maid  is  ignorant  of  it ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  priest  may  understand  his  Pali,  and  a  work  in  the  cata- 
logue would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  object  is  not  lost  sight  of. 
No.  44  of  the  third  series,  is  a  treatise  on  the  ''True  Pronun- 
ciation of  the  Pali  Words  in  the  Treatise  on  Repentance."  Now  it 
does  seem  probable,  as  the  priests  are  so  careful  about  the  true  sound 
of  Pali  words,  that  they  would  not  be  unmindful  about  their  meaning; 
and  I  would  £ain  hope,  disguised  as  the  Pali  works  are  by  their 
Chinese  characters,  that  they  may  yet  be  transferable  into  some  of  the 
European  languages,  I  wish  I  could  say  into  English ;  but  our  Chinese 
scholars  are  but  few  indeed,  and  our  Pali  scholars  fewer  still,  although 
we  have  some  of  both  in  the  East. 

I  now  take  leave  of  the  Catalogue,  with  the  expressions  of  my 
warm  acknowledgement  to  Sir  John  Davis  and  Mr.  Gutzlaff  for  its 
transmission,  and  I  trust  I  have  shown  that  the  bare  titles  of  some 
of  the  works  are  not  altogether  destitute  of  interest. 
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Lnrr  of  the  Pbincipal  Buddhistical  Works  pbom  thb  Pali,  in 

CHIIfB8B    CaARAGTBRS.      Bt  Mr.  OuTZLAFF. 


I.  Works  m  Pali,  with  thb  bxprbssion  of  thb  souin>  m 

Chihbse  charactbbs. 

1.  Sha  £ftt  leen  hwa  king.  Baddhistical  tenets  respecting  the 
lotos  flower. 

S.  Kin  kwang  ming  tsuy  shing  king.  The  exceedingly  bright 
gold ;  a  work  detailmg  the  glories  of  Baddha. 

d.  Kin  kwang  ming  king.  Explanation  of  the  bright  gold;  some 
rhapsodial  praises  of  Buddha^ 

4.  Ta  tze  kin  k&ng  king.  The  adamantine  classic,  in  large  cha- 
racters j  a  treatise  upon  the  abiding  and  unalterable  principles  of 
Shamanism. 

5.  Kin  k&ng  pwan  joo  king.  Some  tales  about  the  disciples  of 
Buddha;  almost  entirely  in  Pali. 

6.  Kwan  yin  poo  mun  pin  king.  Life  and  actions  of  the  goddess 
Kwanyin. 

7.  Te  tsang  poo  8&  pun  yuen  king.  Vows  and  aspirations 
addressed  to  the  idob. 

8.  Yo  sze  joo  lae  kung  tih  king.  A  treatise  on  the  miraculous 
power  in  healing  diseases,  of  the  coming  Buddha. 

9.  Woo  leang  show.     A  treatise  on  eternal  life. 

10.  Fuh  shwd  mo  le  che  teen  king.  Legends  of  Buddha:  mostly 
in  PalL 

II.  Kung  tBe6  ming  wang  king.  A  collection  of  tales:  greater 
part  Chinese. 

12.  Fan  k&ng  poo  sat  kae  king.     Prohibitory  precepts  of  Buddha, 
Id.  0  me  to  king.     Ejaculations  in  praise  of  Buddha ;  Pali. 

14.  Seaou  tsae  yen  show  pih  tow  king.  A  treatise  on  the  North 
star,  to  prove  how,  by  adoring  the  constellation,  one  may  avert  evil 
and  prolong  life. 

15.  Kaou  wang  Kwan  yin  king.  Legends  about  Kwanyin,  the 
goddess  of  mercy  ;  Pali. 

16.  Chuh  seang  ta  fe  seen.  Treatise  on  repentance  and  con- 
trition :  partly  Pali*  partly  Chinese. 

17.  Hung  ming  paou  seen.  Doctrine  of  universal  Repentance: 
greater  part  in  Pali. 

VOL.  IX.  P 
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18.  Hwa  yen  pooa  se^n.     Treatise  on  penanoe:  greater  pari  b 
Pali./ 

19.  San  teeen  f&h  seSn.    Penitence  before  the  gods :  in  Pali. 

20.  Tse^n  fHh  paon  seSn.     On  repentance  for  the  satiafaction  of 
the  idols:  in  Pali. 

21.  Y5  sze  paon  seen.    Stories  about  repentance:  mostly  in  Pali. 

22.  Leang  hwsng  paon  ae^n.    A  legend  of  a  Conversion:  mostly 
in  Pali. 

23.  Shth  wang  paon  se^n.     The  history  of  the  repentance  of  ten 
kings:  mostly  in  P^. 

24.  San  mei  shwny  seen.     Treatise  on  the  regenenktire  power  of 
conrersion. 

25.  Chao  teen  koe.     A  dissertation  upon  the  nature  of  the  nine 
Heavens:  mostly  in  Pali. 

26.  Kin  kang  king.     Compendium  of  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism. 

27.  Poo  muD  pin.     Principles  of  Buddhism. 

II.     Works  almost  entiiielt  in  Pali. 

1.  Choo  sha  ling  yen  choo.     A  manual  for  prayer. 

2.  Ta  fe  shin  chow.     Prayers  to  merciful  idols. 

3.  Heue  pwan  seen.     Heartfelt  ejaculations. 

4.  Tae  yang  tsun  king.     Contemplation  of  the  glory  of  the  sun. 

5.  Heue  pwan  king.     A  help  to  devotion. 

6.  Gan  shih  shin  king.     Prayers  used  in  temples. 

III.    Books  if  not  entibbly,  still  the  orbater  part  in 
Chinese. 

1.  Ta  fang  kwang  fuh  hwa  yen  kin.     A  treatise  for  spreading  the 
glory  of  Buddha. 

2.  Ta  fiih  ting  show  ling  yen  king.     Splendour  of  Buddha;  a 
treatise  in  praise  of  the  idol :  great  part  in  Pali. 

3.  Ling  yen  king  ching  mlh.     Some  rhapsodies  about  Buddhism. 

4.  Ling  yen  king  tsth  choo.     An  explanation  of  the  above  work. 

5.  liing  kea  plh  ke.     Annals  of  Buddhism. 

6.  Ling  kea  king  sin  yin.     Quintessence  of  Buddhism. 
li  Kin  kfing  lod  e.     General  principles  of  Buddhism. 
8.  |Cin  k&ng  she  neen.     A  manual  of  general  prayers. 

0.  Neen  fuh  she  ne^n.     A  manual  of  prayer :  mostly  Pali,  as 
well  as  the  above. 
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10.  Pan  kang  king  soo  e.     A  full  commentary  upon  the  dootrines 
of  Buddhism. 

11.  Ynen  keS  sew  to  lo  leaon  e  king.     Bzplanation  of  the  mys- 
teriooa  doctrines. 

13,  Ynen  ke5  king  chlh  keae.    Principles  of  the  faith  elucidated. 
Id,  Ta  me  to  king.     A  description  of  Baddha. 

14,  Me  to  king  heaon  keae.     Bzplanation  of  the  various  important 
points  of  the  ahove  work. 

15,  Me  to  king  soo  sheou.    A  paraphrase  of  the  above  work. 

10,  Wei  mo  so  shwd  king.     Explanation  in  the  common  language 
of  some  doctrinal  points. 

17.  Wei  mo  king  ohoo.    A  commentary  upon  the  above  work. 

18.  King  kftng  king  keae  e.    A  commentary  on  the  dogmas  of 
Baddhism. 

19.  King  kSng  king  keuS  e.   A  soluti<m  of  doubtful  points  respect- 
ing Buddhism. 

20.  Kin  kSng  king  joo  e.     True  meaning  of  the  dogmatical  pari 
of  Buddhism. 

21.  Kin  k&ng  king  chlh  shwd.     A  plain  exposition  of  Buddhism. 

22.  Kin  kftng  sung  tnng.    Progress  of  Buddhism. 

23.  Yu  Ian  pwan  king  choo.    An  explanation  upon  sundry  rites 
of  Buddhism. 

24.  Chun  te  king.     A  dissertation  on  idols:  mostly  in  Pali. 

25.  Fuh  shwd  tefo  wang  king.     A  treatise  on  the  Celestial  king, 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism. 

26.  Fiih  shwd  p&  see  king.     The  eight  masters;  a  treatise  on 
demonology :  these  two  works  mostly  Pali. 

27.  Sin  king  choo  keae.     A  commentary  upon  the  devotional 
precepts. 

28.  Chin  sin  chth  shwd.     A  dissertation  on  truth. 

29.  Sze  shih  urh  chang  king.     The  forty-two  precepts. 

30.  Wei  keaon  king.    Posthumous  precepts  of  Buddhism. 

31.  N^  paou  ohae  peS  king.    Sundry  observations  upon  the 
system  of  polytheism. 

32.  Cheen  lun  woo  taou  king.     A  dissertation  on  the  Meiempsy- 


33.  Ta  fei  seen  fft.     Principles  of  repentance. 

34.  Sze  fun  pe  kew  kae  pun.     Prohibitory  laws. 

35.  Pe  kew  ne  kae  pun.    Restrictions  upon  votaries :  both  mostly 
in  Pali. 

36.  Pe  kew  kae  soo  e.    A  commentary  upon  the  above  two  works. 

37.  Ska  me  leuh  e  heaou  \e6.    The  first  principles  of  Shamanism. 
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38.  Sha  me  heaou  le5  taang  choo.    A  commentary  opon  ike  ibore 
work. 

89.  Sha  mmi  jih  yang.    LessoiiB  for  daily  practice. 

40.  Chen  man  jih  song.    Guide  to  contemplation. 

41.  Choo  king  jih  song.    Gnardian  of  the  soul,  for  daily  reci- 
tation. 

42.  Chen  mun  tsan  pun.    Pnueea  of  idoh. 

43.  Chnh  seang  yun  tee  yen  kow  ko.     A  treatise  on  the  suhlime. 

44.  King  seen  chih  yin.     True  pronunciation  of  the  Pali  words  in 
the  treatise  on  Repentance. 

45.  Tin  teen  yen  mnh.     A  view  of  Heaven. 

46.  Shih  kea  joo  lae  ching  taon  ke.    Particulars  about  the  coming 
Buddha. 

47.  Luh  tsoo  tan  kmg.     Treatise  on  diverse  idols. 

48.  Che  yue  luh.    The  moon  and  her  phases. 

49.  Chen  lin  paou  heuu  plh  shwd.     The  precepts  respecting  con- 
templation illustrated. 

50.  Wnn  shen  tung  kwei.     High  aim  of  virtue. 

51.  Kwei  ynen  chlh  che.     Treatise  on  the  origin  of  things. 

52.  Ke  sin  lun  chlh  keae.     An  ezphuiation  respecting  the  origin 
of  faith. 

53.  F&  keae  gan  lih  thoo  shw5.     An  explanation  of  the  pictures 
representing  the  regions  of  the  blessed. 

54.  Ke5  hoo  tsth.     A  Miscellany  on  sundry  subjecte. 

55.  Luh  taou  teih.     The  six  sublime  principles. 

56.  Yung  kea  tsih.     A  treatise  upon  everlasting  happiness. 

57.  Chung  fang  kwo  sze  yu  luh.     A  legend  about  some  wonderful 
teacher. 

58.  0  ho  shang  yu  luh.    Sayings  of  priests. 

59.  Kwang  tseuen  tae  teih.     The  spread  of  light;  general  pro- 
mulgation of  Buddhism. 

60.  L&ng  ho  shang  yu  lilh.     Maxims  of  the  priest  LAng. 

61.  Hoo  f&  lun.    A  dissertation  on  the  protective  power  of  Buddha. 

62.  Lung  shoo  telng  too.     Buddhistical  legends. 

68.  Tslng  to  hwd  w&n.     A  treatise  on  purity,  in  dialogues. 

64.  Ts&ng  to  teSS  heaou.     leading  principles  of  purity. 

65.  Ts&ng  to  teeS  king.     A  dissertation  on  the  doctrines  of  purity. 

66.  Ying  heang  lun.     A  treatise  on  retribution. 

67.  Yun  tse  wei  kaou.     Some  rhapsodies  about  the  invisible 
world. 

68.  Yun  tse  (ang  sang  wan.     Self-sacrifice  in  behalf  of  higher 
objecte.     Literally,  "  Laying  down  life  for  a  perch  in  the  clouds." 
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69.  Hwa  sing  e  kwd.    Principles  of  the  metempsychosis. 

70.  Poo  chao  u  chen  bio  sew  sin  kenS.    Important  sajrings  of  a 
celebrated  teacher. 

71.  Choo  tsan  heaou  kenS.     Important  maxims  of  Shamanism. 

72.  Che  kwan  tso  ehen  ft  heaon.    A  guide  to  contempUbtion. 

73.  Tang  choo  heun  led.     Principles  and  doctrines  of  Shamanism. 

74.  Pa  chlh  kwei  ken  led  shwd.     Dogmas  and  rules. 

75.  Se  fang  p&  ken,     The  region  of  Buddha;  descriptiye  of  the 
idol's  abode. 

76.  Leen  tsung  tseih  heaou.     The  most  important  points  about  the 
water  lilj. 

77.  Hwuy  shun  king  talk  keu  sih.     About  the  abode  of  bliss. 

78.  Keae  kan  peen«    A  treatise  on  retributive  justice. 

79.  Tsung  king  luh.     A  work  on  exploits  and  marreUons  doings 
of  the  Shamans. 

80.  Hwang  shih  kung  soo  shoo.     A  treatise  on  alchymy. 

81.  Tseuen  jin  keu  hwo.     The  whole  duty  of  man;  an  excellent 
treatise  on  ethics. 

82.  Ping  heuen  ohnng  shing.     The  yesper  call;  a  kind  of  missal. 

83.  Ta  hed  k&ng  muh.     A  general  view  of  important  doctrine. 

84.  Chung  yung  ohlh  che.     Hints  about  the  golden  medium. 

85.  Muh  new  thoo.     A  pastor's  manual. 

86.  Tseuen  s&ng  thoo.     Rules  for  the  election  of  priests. 

87.  Tsae  kin  tan.     A  dissertation  on  realities. 

88.  Lo  foil  shan  che.     A  description   of  the  Lo-fow  monasteiy 
(near  Canton). 

89.  Sih  shan  tsze  she.    Odea  in  praise  of  Buddhism. 

90.  Mee  hwa  she.     Odes  to  celebrate  Shamanism. 

91.  He  tang  tsih.    Doctrine  of  non-entity  (of  the  void). 

92.  Kin  yu  tung  she.     Eulogies  to  exalt  Buddha. 

93.  Kin  kang  ching  yen.    A  true  view  of  Shamanism. 

94.  Ts&ng  too  san  king.     The  three-fold  road  to  purity. 

95.  Hwa  yen  paon  king.    A  mirror  of  excellence;  the  highest 
state  of  perfection. 

96.  Sin  king  wei  tseuen.    A  select  Yolume  for  the  garden  of  the 
sonl. 

97.  Hway  hae  seaou  tsaou.     A  legend. 

98.  Yuh  hwang  chin  king.     The  true  version  of  Yii  hwang's  (or 
idol's)  story. 

99.  Hing  ming  teaon  le.    A  collection  of  successive  regulations 
issued  during  the  reign  of  Taonkwang. 
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IV.    Reliqioub  Wobks. 

1.  Ch^n  lin  p«oii  bean  pth  8liw6.  Treatiae  contidiiiiig  the  prin- 
oipal  doctrines  of  Buddhism  in  intelligible  langoagOy  with  a  conunen- 
taiy. 

2.  Foh  man  ting  che.  Addresses  to  idols^  fonns  of  prajen, 
masses  for  souls  in  purgatory,  8cc.,  &c. 

3.  Kwan  ling  kea  ke.    Addresses  to  the  goddess  of  meroy. 

4.  Ling  kea  king  sin  yin.  A  collection  of  vagaries  lespeotiBg 
Buddha  and  Kwanyin* 

5.  Chang  sing  teto.  Becitations  of  Buddhist  priests  when  going 
on  their  beggbg  expeditions. 

6.  Fuh  tsoo  chuen  t&ng.    Stories  about  Buddha  and  his  associates. 

7.  Keae  hw6  pe#n.    A  defence  of  Buddhisnu 

8.  Lo  ban  ke.  Representations  of  the  disdples  of  Bnddha  on 
black  paper,  with  some  remarks. 

9.  Taou  yen  nny  wae.  Vagariesi  legends,  and  stories  about 
Laoutsse. 

10.  Wei  mo  keih  so  shw5  king.  A  Buddhistical  legend:  partly 
in  Pali. 

1 1.  Lub  taou  tslh.    A  collection  of  Buddhistical  legends. 

12.  King  she  kin  shoo.    A  treatise  on  the  contempt  of  the  worid. 

13.  Po  lo  wae  ke.    Buddhistical  recitations. 

14.  Pih  tow  kew  hwang  king.  Pious  ejaculations  to  the  north 
star. 

V.    Ethics. 

1.  King  sin  lub.  Faith  and  good  works:  a  system  of  morab 
founded  on  the  prevailing  religions. 

2.  Paou  shen  peen.    Discourses  on  virtue. 

3.  Tae  shang  kan  ying.  A  system  of  reward  and  punishment; 
illustrated  by  numerous  examples. 

4.  Sze  sin  paou  keen.  A  treatise  on  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  life  of  every  animal. 

5.  Sing  ming  Kwei  che.  The  relation  of  man  to  the  visible  and 
invisible. 

6.  Kea  paou.  Domestic  jewels;  excellent  precepts,  direotionB, 
exhortations,  examples,  &c.,  to  render  people  happy. 

7.  Lun  heang.     A  treatise  on  truth. 
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8.  Kan  ying  pe^n  chlh  keang.  A  treatise  on  the  rewards  of 
yirtae. 

9.  Tan  kwei  tsih.    Usefnl  and  pious  lessons. 

10.  Neen  shing  taou.    Pions  reflections. 

The  aboye  works  are  the  choice  of  the  Bnddhistical  libnujy  and 
contain  the  whole  body  of  doctrines  and  ethics,  that  were  bionght  to 
China.  The  works  in  Pali  would  be  unintelligible  eyen  to  a  scholar 
of  that  language,  on  account  of  the  indistinctness  with  which  the 
Chinese  characters  conyej  the  sound,  and  jumble  the  words  together. 
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Art.  VIII. — The  Narrative  of  8idf  Ibrahim  ben  Muhammed  d 
Mem  el  S&si^  in  the  Berber  LangtM^e ;  with  Interlineary 
Version  and  IUu8tratif>e  Notes^  by  F.  W.  Newman,  Esq. 


[A  SHOBT  acconnt  of  the  following  Narrative  was  given  in  the 
Fourth  Volume  of  the  Society's  Journal^  page  115;  and  was  followed 
by  the  English  translation  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  made,  not  from  the 
Berber,  but  from  an  Arabic  version.  The  original  MS.  remained 
with  the  Society  unedited,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  attending 
its  transcription.  The  Society  has  been  relieved  from  these  difficulties 
by  the  proffered  services  of  Mr.  Newman,  whose  previous  studies  in  a 
kindred  dialect  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  task  of  transcribing  the 
MS.,  and  adding  an  interlineary  translation.  Although  Mr.  Newman 
had  completed  his  labours  lajst  Midsummer,  the  pressure  of  other 
matter  has  prevented  their  publication  till  now.  Feb.,  1847. — Ed.] 
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•^  V^  ot-^^  ^\t  m^  mm  Ml 

.Susi      est-qun    Keen        Muhammedi  (6)  Ibnhim  Sayyid    doctor     Dixit 
.Amen     .ejuB  Mmctomm     benedictionem  per  Dominus    javet  nos  (Uti) 

"^V-(jV^c/''-^i     u-S      j^J?)       :l-&'      J^ll 

ventitat       :panruB   puer  ermt?  suumpatremapadErat  isuum  caput  snper    ille  DUit 

Muhammedi  6  Muhammed  Sidi  ejus  nomen  doctorem  apud  legit  ei-in  Hoekam  in 

odterius  dimidium  et  amiorum  decern  et  duo  legit  eum-Apud       .8u80  e  est  qus  Meea  e  ' 

dcuarios?    octo    ad   usque    Teseatur    quo   cutoutu   et    panem    ejua-pater      dat    Ei 

.die     unoquoque    ejus  caput  super 

^^4X14    y**^  ^<  •••  ^^aJJ  «::%*«^   *^i^  e'     j^    t^3^  '^'^^ 

septemdecim  eA-in  Erant      .omnino    Messe      civitatis  oognitionem  xeferam  Tibi 

monimentum  e&-in    Est  .ejus-medio-in     macellum  ed-in    Est  .vioorum 

jAfi     (jdJ^    ^M    :  ^j^^l-       *-L^^        U*^?       ^^1    ^«>i       (j:**^^' 
apud  alteram    ov    :  Badjiium-6     Mubarek     ejus-nomen     reguli     vico-in     Judseoram 

capiunt duo  ?  hi-Reguli        .Djamaa  Abu  Muhammedi  tov  Ibrahim  regulum 
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c:^^xJt      (mA*^    w'^^J     Cl.\y*^'  Lry*^  j'      •  <*^-^^^     (vr**^ 
fiunilii    pro       uncias      qnataor      capiimt      iis-ex  :  capitationem    Judaeis-e 

CkA^   ^j$^    ^^j^JLkMMct    «Xax]|    iAJCa    JuamxI  I  /jH^^    ^'     '' y^'^^   cjtjscvi 
Babbwtnm  intra  Moalemorum  festom  advenerit    iis-si        Judsoi  Sed        .mensiB  capite  in 

ant  puerolo  pro      :  Judsft  aut  Judseo  pro  ?      legulorum      unictiique    unciam     dant 

•grandibos    aut        parvis 


100  et  ?        17        Popnlns  .Mesa  in     est-qoi  populum    reliqao  sermoni  Beferamns 

dncit  non        :paryi    pueroU  aut      parvae     puellulsB    aut      mulieres  Sed  .viri 

*1  ••.  (jail-    ^  jJijdj    ^^JUxj     ^1       •••  v_»^    ^1    ^^j^  fc>4XxI) 

Sed.  [80.50.]  dimidiumet  100       12      eomm  domus  Sed    .DoMiNusnifii  eonimnumemm 

^jiSj      cXaJI  «>^^  f  \^-*'  (jSJ^  (:J*V**'  U*^5'"  (iJ^'"  45^     I     (j-****^ 
n.emoiaYitibi-qao8hi-eqai  Sed     .sunt    iis  equi         80  et  100  ^eonun   equoa 

aiBDt  eo6  per  bores  ant      :  arant    eos  per  ?      conscendunt  eoe-supra      -  loci  hie 

conscendunt  eos  hos-equos  Sed  .arant    hos  per  ,mulos      aut 

.suis  hostibus   o^o-cy    rolr  cum    pugnam    faciant  ?  (ut) 

\y^     f'    •'•  j^    e'  (jj^  Cjjj*^      y      erf  JM  »^jf^  ^\ 
^rbores    Sed       .arbohbus    in    homines  nominant  quidquid    ibi    erat   :  regionem  Sed 
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citream  ?  aut  aunuitiimi  «it  ?    datto    aut    cactus  ?    ant    ficua    aut    Tioea    iln    not 

Udana  ?  olea  ant  . . .  aat  melo  et    ....  aut    pmnum    ant  praecoquum  aat  malum  ant 

.-.  ^^_  l)r    ^O  ^/]\  V^    %  >  ^  >  .-.  ^J  O,;  SI' 
eameli  neque  aaiiii  et  boves  neqne  grex  neque  deaant?  Non      Arganieat  olea    ant 

mare  (in)     exit      donee    ejus  ....      regionis  medium  pneterit  flnmen    Sed 

•••  <j*W.  J'  ^Ji  ^^  ^\    :^\    ^l   ^JJi\     >»-     ^\   J I 

Moelemi  aut?  Judaei  ibi  orrcr  :e8t-multa  o^cra  ibi  quae  venditio  et  emtio  Sed 
DoMiNDs  nisi  eorum  nnmenun  ducit  non  ,eorum  Moalds  in  tnrrts  qui  libros  Sed 
Kos  Sancti       aut     Honorati    aut    Hadjas  aut  sunt-multi  eorum-doctoreB  Sed 

eorum-benedictionem  per      Domxmus   juvet 


^      ^        SJ^ 


jL.   axTj-  Cw««.  ^»  ^n  J?    3ji     ^    AftU  jjj^ 

Mulai  Imperatori  Mesae  gens  dant  quam  pecuniaa  cognitionem     tibi     reddamus  Et 

JJ1         (jj^*^*^\      U**«W«      jjyT?      (^^!  .-.    ^jSm.\       ^^jf         (jjl^J    •NAC 

pecuniae  oentupondia  quinque  dant      Ei  anno     unoquoque    Rahhniin  Abd 

annoe        50    et  unum  Bvra  nos-contra  hune-annum  ad  usque        anno       nnoquoqae 


JU  S«w^  ^^o«-  o^         ^o^   ^ 


vos-contra  pauUum   Dabif is      super     alteram     unum  mihi      Profecto     :  iis  Dixit 

»bMc  pcrvniam  cnivpooiiam        MfcbiiM 
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centapondia   6      nin  dabimiu  non  Deum  Per  :  ei  dizenint.  reepoiunini    illi      [Tom?] 
tibi-qiue    :  ilia  qnam-ampliaa?  eqaum-unum-et  ancillanij  servum-et  dedimiui  heri  tibi-quie 


so^     ^  o^ 


^  Jt   t-JfJuaH   Oox    JuJai    ^\        .-.  yJ!]^!  ^^^yiijXfi     a)J 

ibi     qui       Easadk        Abda    Pnetor  Surrexit  anno     anoquoque-in  dabammi 

^       *j^         ^  ii^  ^  ^  o^  o  ^i "         "  8  •Mi'  o   o  i» 

50-et  6  eofl-in         miait      x  Taradanam  intra  ImperatorlB    vicarius 

pecunise   centapondia        6  dabiti»-mihi    Profecto.  iis-dixit;  equos 

illi    Sorrexenmt  augebitls     mihi         equoe  6-et      ancillam,     servum-et 

^  .-o^      ^o^  ^  ss  o  ^  ^        ^         ^  ^  ^  ^>Q  ^ 

Pretorem  ad     Peigite       :  iis  dixerant       .misit     eos-in    quos  ?   equoe  ei-reppulenint 

iXLfJix  ^      C^».       JoykTt      J^H    .*.  uMj3t    r  (J^t  ^^«<>  <Xa]j) 

hac-pecuniA-in  quidquam  rel    augebimus-tibi  Non       :  ei-dicite     :  misit    nos  in  voe  qui 


dids-nobia  de-quA 
pervenemnt  donee  ipaorum-iter-per?  rediere  ,miBit  eoe-in  quoe  hi-equi  Sed 
oognitionem  mihi-date :  Pnetor  iis-Dixit.  Easadk  Abdu  Pnetorem  apud  Tarudanam 

eonnD-domi  quo-Die     :  ei-Dixenmt  .MeaasB  gente-cnm  proceaaerit  vobia  quomodo 
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S^  O  ^  O" 


iiB-cor&m  legeremii8(at)  ipaonmi  Regoli  domum  apud  obyiam  onmeB  eonreiierey  advenimus 

■obis 

.*.  Kul  I  .I^JlT   Cuurf  ^^  3^     OsJly^  .\cSjJ  {^j^     ^'       ^rt^ 

dixerunt  omni  gente-innos-in  omnee  Locati-suot     .dedisti    eos-in  nobifr-qiuun  epistoUm 

•obit  I  iiM 

Uli  ?  equi  Redierant    quidqnam  yel  dabitiip>Tobi0  amplius  non :  vestnin-Tiam-per?  Redite 
regentes   qui    reguli  Baoe-omicos-ad  misit     ,Pnetor  Sunezit    .Pnetorem   ad 

,regali     Suirexenmt      .Mean    gentis      Yicini    ovrt^  ol?     onmibuB  Ashtokis    in 

^o^  -^  o    —        ^      "    ^o^  ^iw  ;Sj  Sm.     s^  s 

hAc-MessB  gente-cum  faciemiis  Quid  :Pnetor  iiB-Dizit  .omnibiui  us-obTum  onmoB  coiiTeaere 

jITI' ^^j?  iAJJ^I  Cki^Jl  Jul  *.' (jmjJI    I  ^^jXA^y   {:)y^^  u^j^    •XJJ^ 

Impera-  ad     vocem      mittas      est  :  ei-dixerant , Ashtokorum  reguli  re-ei-super  simt 

toNin  tnui  NcccMc  LocMi 

gente-in  perdat-quiexercitam    mittas    mihi   est     suA-epistolAin-ei-Dixit  .MarragushA-iii 

NeccHt 

iia-dedit  ^equonim  dimidium-et  1000    3       ei-misit  ,Imperator  Sorrexit  hoe-rebelles  Mens 

.Tarudun&-in  Imperatoria  vicarium  apud  iis-cum  oonvenit(qai)Eddini  Ettayyib  Pnetorem 

i,  ^\j  ^        ^  o  ^  o^  Mk,^  x^  ^ou.  « ^  ^ 

cxiit  jSurrexit    .noctes     4     eom-apud     est     ,Impentorifl  tnima  penrenit  earn  quo-Die 

COBOMtnt* 

JOS  O^       ^  Oj"  <'£"  S^  J  (w^  ^  O'x         -^^  -^jO 

•Afihtukorum    regionis        medio-in  Aggaran  Muhammad  Talieb  regulum     ad  ei-pneceasit 
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too-Ticario-et  Kihi  ;Taradanam-ad  redeas  NeceBBC-oet  rAggann  Muhammed  Ettalib  d-Dixit 
Cum  bonis  aminibtu  :  Pnetor  iis-Dixit  per-equitatum  eos-in  coUoquamur  ,eo0-ad   proficis- 


J»0(h^ 


gentis  ragionem  ad  exercitai  pneoes-  ,8aos-equo8  ascen-  ^Ashtukorom  regoli  Sarrezenmt 

tcnint  demnt 

monte  sub  desiliit  tunna    Sed     Idaulitiam-et  Ashtukos  inter    tbif  qui  monte-in  HarndsB 
liB-euin  pugnarere  ,montaiii  contra  Descenderunt  .Buknmregione-in  Alghasi  flumen  supra 

eo* 
—  09  OO^  O^O^  ^^OJ  SJ  CiJ  M^  S^  ^O 

montani  Acoessere  .eo8-pacayemnt(et)Honorati-et  Sancti  acceesere  donee  :dies    ires 
iis-ex  oomprehendit  ,Pnetor  eoe-Decepit  diem*unum  ibi  ovrtsf  ,exercitum-ad  desoendenmt 


.*.  c^jtiy  ^j^  t543lA3!<  »xac  tXAjilt  jj^  lyxxs^s  I  ^y^  yJ^^  l?^*^  V^ 

Tarudanam  intra  EssAdak  Abdu  Pnetorem  ad     eos-misit  tprocenim  yirorum  10-et     4 
portam  snpra  suspendit :  omnium  capita  omnia  ampu-  ,Prsetorem  ad   intraverunt  quo-Die 

CM  coma  tavil 

:  JJJI^  ji.1  <^|^t yL,»  ^  ^^1  yjJUUj? .-. oai^ -^-y j'  trf  t£ 

lucesceret  donee  Koranum  legeret    iis-ex  uni  noctis  medium  ad   ibi  ovras^ 

(•t 

desliens  qui  exercitus  Sed    .lucesceret  donee  ille     eiiam  jubiletur  (ut)  alteri 

^^^»*t>\   \y^\   J-Ji   ^^jAM^i  ^yXJ  t  CwMA.4  cX»<  j<Xm»  .>^^*  I  jjaaxH'   cJu«»j  dXi 
dixit-iis  de-quA  propter  contra  de8cendit;Me88iegentem  ad     rediit  ,A]g]utsi  flumen  supra 
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eos-Apud  est   ,NativitfttiB  festi  ooete  eoa-ooDtr*  Deaeendenml     .dabitia  Kihi  ,PnBtor 


centupoadui  sex  perfeoere-ei  donoe  peeoniam abflolvant  et  (at); featia^limiim? usque-ad 
eam-inter  pnaterit  (qui)  Udlaimi  Klhham  sapientis  mana-in  alterins  dimidium-et  peemiaB 
(lit)  ^requieseatis  ^e-apud  adveniatis  est-Neoease  iis-Diut     Pnetori-et    illis      yUs-eua 


0S   *'^ 


lool      ^^     i»Jj*>    ^;-«»    jl^       *3J'-   :  ^jjj^\   crii'     •••  2*^* 

unquam  ooearremas  tecum  posthae  non  yDeum-Per       tilli    ei-Dixenmt     .un^-siinaa 

•tormenta-per  eoe-Feri  :  Pvaeftor  iis-Diiit     .tot4  hlo-regione-ex  fugiamus  omnes  quanquam 

.Tastant    eas  domos-inproficiecantur  zsuos-equos  omnes  aseendit  ,taima  Surrezii 

•*•  (jjti^     cD  tr-^''  <J^'   (d***^:?  Ci^'   I  ^i>X^    <;/^'    •XaJ^I 

fregenmt-eam  donee  diei  dimidiom  iis-cum  pugnavere  ^nitrato-pulTere  illi  d-Ooeocumrs 

oentom  sex      iis    abstolerunt    ;dejeceiimt     donee  necant  earn  ,tonnenta  iis-ReliqiiH 

sex   pneter  effugerunt?   qute     iis-ex    non  ;  armamentaria  iis-Reliqaemnt     .equomm 

oS^S'  oJr  c:>f eji^'  I  JAd>'  cJ  -£''     I     J*^^  f ',  •'•  ^^  >*" 

diei  dimidium  eo^frangebant,  nnmerus  &y  tibi-non  (quorum)  ,Bcloppos  Sed 


Vm  erat  eA-cum  non    ^MesBes  gentem  Sed        .Ashtukorum  regionem  pervenere  donee 
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tonMotaSed        plebs    ennt?   Hvrts  iis  cnm-ol  Tot      .Tesmin  gens-et  Agliii  gens 
■bi     doDeo   8iia»>fine»-m     duo  asportabuit  ,pagtiav6re  iis-etiin  quo-die  refiquit  iis-quie 
•peeniiiie  dimidium-et  peeaniaB  oentopondisB    sex  abl«ta-ezml  iU  qns  peeania  leddita-est 
o&ra  Hie     .pngnabant  eo-enm  quo-die  aTnlsennt  ?  ei-qa»  ejus-tomieiita  ei-Beddidere 


OO^  O'x  "  ^  J«w  «•£ 


•dministraiis  qui  Imperatoris  vicaritun-et  Mean  gentem  inter  eadens  quod  negotii  sumnui 

yicina    omnia   iiB-et      illic         ,Meao9  gente-roper 

TezerwelsB  regione       de    oognitionum    Caput 

,Dixit  .Son        Menn    est-qui    Muhammed  6  Ibrahim  Sayyid  doctor    Dixit 

ftpnd  menw  enptom  l^geret    ibi     (ut)      Tezerwe1»  Moekulam-in  iyit-peregrt 

doetorum  nmnems  Sed       maximum  lumen    futt  (qui)  A'djeli  Muhammed  Sidi  doetorem 

legunt      iia-ex     90-et        3     Sed         sunt        70    et     4       legentes  eum-apnd  qui 

qui  ?  aapientium  mumquemque  aut  Lalfiyam-et  Khalil  Sidi  (legunt)  teum-apudscientiam 
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cibus  Sed        Konnom   legunt  enm-apud  alii         tot     Bed     adentii-de  dneentet 

regionifl  princeps  nui  qtudqnam    dat    iis-haud  quisquam    vel       ^doctores  vescuntur  quo 

6  memoranmas  qaam  eorum  Moskulu  Pnebet        .regit     ibi    qui    ^UishAmoB 

•*•  ^*^  -i*       *-JIaH    j>JaH     4jji^xy>*  j\     I     ^jjX^w?  (j*.4X^    jl     j^jjy 

memoravimus  quos  doctoribus  cibom    coquant        (ut)    aervoe         6         et    andlhs 

est   Hisbami         arx       Sed  .aunt      9       regioaia         vicorum  numeros  Sed 

C  ^    O "  -^  j     ^  i^«M  uto  <«  O    ^  <i.  O  mS^ 

Sed      .sinistrum  ejua-latua  ?  aub  Judseorum  munimentum  Eat  :  regionia  medio-in 


o  ^   o^  s 


calce  tota  ocdiAcata-eet      arx       Sed       .die  onoquoqae  aicia  ore-in  atetit  eiat  macellozn 

y-jj  ciTj   ^J\    fj   .-.  ^^^  ^]    l\      JJ    :  o^^i-  >JJ J  ^^j 

ibi     nbundat  supellex  Sed         .pinu-e  tabelke  omnes  saxis-et 

,Nigritiam  (ad)  proficiscuntur  ,Timbuktu  ad-uaque  proficiscuntur  ejua-comitatua  Sed  .valde 
ad-usque  proficiacitur  :  Uddaumi  Agardir-per  proficiscuntur  Saharam-per  proficiscimtiir 
:  Btruthio-cameli  plumaa-ct  eboria     ossa    emat     iia-in     (ut)    indicayi  quas  haa-r^ones 

argeutum-per  aurum-purum-ct  aurum     emat    ibi  Bervoa    emat     ibi 
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ad-Qsqiie  indicavi  quaa  has-regiones-in  redit    non     ,eat-p6regre  si  ejus-comitatus  Sed 

portat        ed  has-Tegiones-in  rerertatur  si  ejus-oomitatiis  Sed     .alterius     anni       caput 

.Tassori    in    ejos-amici     ovrts  qui  negotiatoTe6-(ad)  mittat  earn  ,multain  supellectilem 


gosnpiiium?        ;aliam     mercem      illi        ibi     ei-pnebent  ibidem?  omne    iis-vendit 

J.>JuJ^      ^jSia^      u^^^   cu^J^    ^^^^     Jl)^^    j^.j^    J^^ 
nardnm-et  caiyophylla-et  margaritas-et  thua-et  chalybem?-6t  ferrum-et  seiicam-et  linteum-et 

I  Lzjf^^^  ^    d   -^  y  ^s'' = s^  -'^^  f>^^ 

yCbristiaaormn  terrft-e  (hominis)-os  memorat  quidquid  aut  ;  vitrnm-et  fictilia^t  -et 


^perrenit    ut      ,eam?  memoravi  hie?  tibi-quam  haec-merz   Sed        remittunt  id     ei 
omne  id-emunt  jJudseorum  aut  Moslemorum  negotiatores  ei-obviam  omnes  conveniunt 

.semper  ejus-negotio  in      opus    heec-Secundum  ?      .ibi 
sunt         ngillatim?  ostendam  tibi  iterum  Hishamo  de  negotium-ad  augebo   Tibi 
jeorom-equis  Sed        .snos-equos-in  ascendunt  omnes       (qui)  ^viri        12        ejus-proles 
Sed  .ascendunt      eos-in   cuncti        quos?    ,eo6-apud   equorum      30      ct-5    crant 


1 
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numenis  Sed        .Dokinur  niai  eonim-numenim  dacit     non    ,emiiieli-et  greges-et  bofn 
ejafl-filins  Sed        .anciUas      aex-et        albee  qaatuor  (est)  mbi-junxit  qoas  muliemm 
sapeimt  ^aneillis  sed  :  libens-inter  dazit-hiooe  ^ejus-pater  dnxit  quss  instar    ,inaximiw  qui 

eos-in        non     ,memorBTi  hie  tibi-qoos  eomm-eqnis  Sed      .snimi-patrem     iis-in 
Tezerwe]4-in  o^aa  qua  plebis  numerns  Sed         u>mnee  Hisbsmi  {Holes  nisi  aseendit 

eorum  numernm  dudt  non     ,piieri      ^pneils    ,malieres  Sed        .sont    100         14 

Jj^xH  ^j    A    fl^^    J>J  ^^  LTrfJi^"  oA^  eJT;*^   Cij''    •■•  "eJ^    -^^ 
nnmenu  Sed        .Hishami-rf  funeequorum     200     eos-apud  Erant  DoMDCCsnisi 

qui  libronun  nnmenu  Sed    :  dimidium-et  100      7     eos-spnd    sunt  eoram-domniim 

Ci.>^'    £^'  y^  cr^  ti^''  •••  \J^)  {^^^  LSI,  u^  •>^>^  (^\ 

BcripU     Amazigfaani  4     ibi     Erant  ibi       30-et       100  ejus     MoskA-in  &Tct 

omnes  sunt-Scripti     Bennaseri     sennone-de  dooentes  qni  ;  ShiUiinonim  seriptuiam^per 

o  -  ^ 

.  Shilhinitatis       tU 
onmino?  Tibi         .regione-in      oZaai  omnos  qiue  arboribus  snper  repetam    Tibi 
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TinM-et      ,ileii8       ,dfttta     ipneoeUimt    iia-in    qii»-et    hio   eoram-nomina  monstrabo 
prunum-et    citreimi?-e(    aanmtiam-et  gnwatimi-nialain-et  -et  amygdalus-et 


o    o^ 


Sed       .eo6-«pnd  erat  arboriboa-in  (homiDie)-08  memorat  quidquid  omne  ;  pnecoquam-et 

^Tezerwelse         Flumen  appellant     ei       ;  eorum-regionis        mediam  pneterit  flumen 
Sj  -.-.  s5-  o^o       MT  o^  ^         --  s 

omnino?  tibi    ;  ampla  ejiu-proYincia  est  yBummatim  ?  repetam  tibi     ;  Hish^m  Sidi  Sed 
•omnes     regit    saper-qnas  regionmn    nomina    monstrabo 
^seemida    :  Tezlimi      Imadjdjad  appellant     ei       ;  pnecellens  iia-in  qute  Imprimis 

mi^  ^^  30  ^    ^^  y»^  ^^  ^        O  ^         Q^  ^  y,^ 

quarta  :  AdanbAqil  tertia    Wankidie  Gens  appellant     ei 

:  Wadjdjen  sexta       :  ElmAder  quinta     :  Idaggarsmukt 

•  ^^     **^^'    Cufi'   *^J    f^;J    •    t-^l    **^'    Cl^'   <-^-^'    VJ:-w-^ 
lAbelli      Gens  octava    slbrayyim    G^is  septima 

imdedma  :Ifran  decima     xBecIue    Qens  nona 

luc-reginnes  Sed        .Idausamlal  doodedma       ;  Idaulitaa 
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^   ^O  O^ w^ 


ille       nisi    regnat    iis-saper    hand  qoisquam  yel     yineiDoniTi  hie  onmes  tibi-quae 


-o  u^    ^    ^ 


^  <0u1    ^     ,/]  ^j  ci-^jl  I  ^5  u_o,l  I  ^J    «_Jj?  Calf  ji 
•semper  yoluit  sicat     fadt     iie-in  ,iiiana8  amputat   ^capita  ampatot     iis-in 

radix    :  EsmilAl  ejus-radix    Eet  .Hiahami   radix    oZira    qiUB  monatiabo  Tiiu 

J^^         iXi^        LTt?^*^  45^  3^  •--^  *-*    •  Crr?^*^   45^    *^'    J^«*' 
apostoltu  Mubammed  ^Edriai  Mulaii  radix    est    Sed?  :£dn8ii8  Molai    est     F.aina*K« 

I  J^^S'  1)1  ^    il^   Sa'\   J^  .:  ^j  »^  M  JJ^  .'.  M' 
Urahhm&n  Abdu  Mulai  ad-usqae  etiam  ?   Sic  .Dd 


^9  Ci- 


u^^j  Jl-  3^  :  ^j^^j  ^  J^\  >J  v«f\  :  JiUJ  ^j^jjL^  U^l 

Edrisi    Mulai  radix     ;  Ediisus  Mtilai  Efilalis  radix    est  ;  Efilal  ejus-radix   est 


o^iTa  heec-Differentia  Mufaammed   est 


o^        aj  ^9  o^o       jo^ 


Muhammed  est     eomm-radix  ,utrisqae  his-pro-et  :eum-inter-et  Urrahhmia  Abdu  inter 


-^-     s  ^ 


{^   JU^  AaXc   ^I   ^^  .-.    ^t"  Jiywj 


TamgruiB      regione-de     cognitionuxn      Caput 

DoMiNUs  misereator-EjuB  zBennaser  Mulai  Muhammedi-^  Hammed  Sidi  sapiena  Dixit 

•ei-coiidoaet-(et) 
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o^        o^  o 


Sed       .Amazigluiiiifl   liber  ejiis-iiomen    :  AmazigfaaDd        Buum-Ubrum  Compcsuit 

:  ^\j1j  yil^    ci-^jLaj      ^jcy^     i*>1     ^j«Xj    0^     i^5    joliJl 

:ilIicito-et  licito-et  discipliiiA-et  instituto-de  docet  memoravi  hie  tibi-quem  hic-llber 
eo-in  Memorat  maximarum  lotionum  aat  parvarum  lotionum  institutis-de  aermoclnatur 
memorat     ;  jejunii    instituta    eo-in   memorat    ;eja8-disciplinaB  aut  precis  institata 

fldntio-jejimii-et  eleemosyna  ibi    memorat      ;  homines  inter  iUicitam  ant  licitum   ibi 
inter  :  illidtum*sit  num  aut  liceat  nmn  mnndo-in  (homini8)-os  memorat  quidquid  aut 
.aliud  qnidqaid-et  iis-in  quidqaid  Christianos  etiam-yel  Judseos    aut    Moslemos 


^y 


6     BemuuBeri  filio    Bubkero  domino  dat       Rahhmia  Abd    Mulai   Sidi    Sed 

hie  tibi*qu6m  Bubker  Sidi  Sed  .semper  anno  unoquoque-pro  pecuniae  centupondia 
ille  |inde  Exiit  .anni  caput  ad-usque  sua-MoskulA-in  requiescit  memorayi 
d     donee    ibi    est      :  Tamdana    appelbUa  qun     urbem      adrenit      ,ejus-socii-et 

^^,/i    jU;u;l    ^<  t^j?  I   juii   u-^  cus.5  (^^^^1  ^ 

muqaaque-pro  centupondium  dant       ei  (et^  pecuniam    Susi     Gens     coUigit    omnino 
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Baactafl       vir      eat       ,iiiemoimn  hie  tibft-qiuun  ,BeiiiiMer  aapieiiB  Sed       ddriiBte 


aat  dBBmonet-in  regnet  (at)  sapieatiam  Dominus  ei-dedit  illi-Qnippe      DoMDnni  apid 


kb  -  *»  OSO^  ^ — ^o^ 


.ejus-studii  benedietionem-per  Dominus  juvet  Noe 


OJO^  Ci^O^  ^  CS 


CJmhman  Abdu  Mulai-et  Hishammn  inter      hf      quod  negotii  Caput 


c^       ^o^ 


ei-quod  ejuB-mauuaculum  Sed    .tauiii-mimuaealiiiii  Hiahamns  ramittat     oi     eat-NeeeM 
.Bervu8-et  ancilla  remittitur   ei       ;  semper     amii        oapite     unoquoque  lemittitBr 

yL/    JJi      ^.^«      f^\  ^yf.>i\      0^1      t)l9-   A**  ^  fj 

unoqaoque  pecmiiae  oentupondium  Hiahamo  remittat  eat-necesae  Rahman  Abdu  Mnlai  Sed 
Dominus  juvot    Noe        .Mesii-e  Hamad  Sidi  tui-atavi  Eleemoayna  :ei-duit      ;tDi» 

.ejna-Moitkulae        benedictioDeiii^ 
aliud  ?  cognitioiium  Caput 

jJUtft  t3l     •'•    (JM^OmsI"    ilAAMb^r         tX^i^l"  ^^Ji     *^^     4-JLlsIt     ^i 

peregrinatua-est  ,Ivit        .Suao-e      MeaA-e  Muhammedi-^  Ibrahim  Sidi    doctor  Dixit 
Sidi  ejus-Domen  ,(loctorem    apud   meiifies  Dovem  legit      ibi  yAglui  regionem-per 
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jlegeiiles  emn-Apiid  qai  doctorom  numenu  Bed       .Adjamr  HasAyin   Ben  Kuhammed 

iuioqiioqn»-]ii  acientiftm  legmit  enm-apiid  16        Bed       •rant       60-et      duo 

^^\^\  Jl^  }  ^  I  ^5      Y^     ^\  .:  ^Uii     Jo   3^    ^\ 
legont  eom-Apnd     idiqni    ,Teetant68  qiii4]»«x  Bed     .soientiA-de  doeent  qoi  sapiente 

80-et  3        Agliii  MoBkuU-in  Bvtts    qui    libromm  numeras  Bed       .Komnmn 

qao  dbns  Bed         .anas  mm  erant  eom-apad  non  Amazighani  Libri  .sunt     libri 


mS^        ^o^^  j 


Jjl-  ^o^     ^j^i^\      o«'  ej^'  ^i^'  '^^^  '  v*"»"  CiJ^ 

ant  tritleis*in  eomm-dednuunmi  dimidinm  eolligit  Agloi     Tribus      ydootoree  Tescontur 
•ollig^t    id         ^mmentis-in  (homini8)-oe  memoiat  quidqatd  ant      ;m!lio?  ant  hoideia 

J-  0««P0^  Sikf^S  ^  O  wJ 

4     eA4n  habitant    ^Hoflknlsa  domoa  Bed   .raam-Moakalam-in  ea-ponnnt  (et)  ;oDmltto 
Bed         •semper    doetorom    eibnm     ooqnant   eA-in    (ut)     Tribfb      jaaro      £unilia» 

nniemqae    nneias  15         AbdaUsd-^     Ali    regulua  sancit     lis-de  ^pecanias 

^^^  %n  ^  o^^  t«^  «.  o  o^o  JO  a-    ^         w^ 

aU    Doetorea      :leg;imt^    qui  Presbyterifl  eae-dani?       ;oo]ligit      eas  :domui 

8v         t6  per  diTersom-fiit  qnidqaid      ant  ;flaponem-et   camem    ,oienm     emtt 
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ngionii       Tioomm  nmiMnii  Sed  •hisoe-peeimiiMii  emt^   id      nbi     ymoHubEtrio-in 

BMUiBtimbo  tibi        ;timt    duo  eoram-regoli  Sed         .soiit      Tid  19  Aglid 

ei   yfleeimdiiB  aed     ;  AbdaHw^A    Ali  ejut-nonieii  ^priiioepe  qui  Et       .eomm-iioiiiiitt 

.Mabiueki-6  AbdalU  appdlut 

••.  o^M-  ^^-oi'  c-iM  i::JLJ  :^\-  cHyj^  ^^\  3i  jip?  jjJdi^  ^j 

.dimidinm-et   200-et       1000      3       Aglm    legione-in  f^a  qnn  plebis    numeros  Sed 
Enmt        ((iTVff  eos-j^ud   domuum       200-et        2000     ,eoniiii-dainaiim  nmnenit  Sed 

j''  I  (jj^y*^  (jjfj^  (jJi*^  fj  •'•  u^J'  (j5^''  <5^  2^  cu'^'* 

mm      ,puerQli«et     puelluln    ymnliezes   Sed         .eqiii        00^      100       9      et^apod 

p  ^   S  0--0^  S^^O  O^S  iNu-  ^^  —  .^'Cu- 

ibi   ent      >  mare    sapra  erat  Aglui    regie    Sed    .DoanNUs  nin  eomm  namemm  dodt 

O^        ^  ^^^^  O^CS  O^^  O.'O^  ^  O-'O.' 

i^y^j^  J^  I  v^*  cir^**  {^\  '  .TA^  cjj^l  uv^'  LU^j  I  ^^' 

liBHTOper  (et)    ^Bcaphaa  eoa-apnd   Zvrtt       scaloe   ndiflcatns  portns      Lv        yportis 

^  ^^j^?  (j^>^    (jj-!;-»  j'  1>=^  o7^ 

.piaeefl   eaptabant     iiB-raper  ^nuure-in  intnbiDt 

o>  b  ,o-  ^  ^^  ^  tf^ 

attamen     :  ibi  piacabantnr   yinare-m  intravenmt   ,diein-imiim  ad-usque  BequiereniDt 
eA«abf  iugerunt   Deiude  •eoe-juxta    advenit  navis       una 
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^maie    sapm  mansii   mvis  Sed        .mari-in  eam-reliqnerunt  ,exienint  ^eam^timiiertmt 
|ibi    jaeuit    ^portom-in  intrayit  deinde    tnoetis  medium  ad-iuque  yenata-eet  ibi 

M»^  O  5«  w  ^  O  S   ^  ^        O  S  "  ^ 

qii»     DaTifl     requievit       :mali  capite->in     rubrom     suum-yexiUum    snspendit 

S^  OJJO  ^S  -  ^  ^  S  WW-  o^o^ 

Jf     Ja^    jTl'  vj:^^  pi  .-.  ^yi  ^)UA«s^    *jO    jjJ"   j1^5  |  ^^Jli 

oninea  ooivere    Aglui    gena    Sed        .dies  15        pneteriit    ibi     donee      ,portu-in 

▼d       since    Tel     noetes       ymaxuni    stve?    vel      panri      sive?     ,omnino  ei-obTiam 

■eripfiemnt    ^Aglni    regnli    Gtnrrexernnt     .nnus  vel  remansit  iis-ex  non  ,eorum-equ(» 
s-  —  o-       -  rfj  o^o^-  o    ^o 

8idi-(ad)  aliam  remisenrnt     :  alias     dvitates  per-omnes-eas  remisenmt  jSnas-epistolas 
■obis-e  amplios  tn        lUnd        :no6-ad      adyenies      Sand   :ei-dixerunt  ,Hi8ham 

nobis-abstulerant  ,nos-oontrm  exienrnt  Christiani  ipenrentunis-sis  nos  [  qoare  J  interroges 

:  jjC^     i-JUl     j[>^-*     (^*^j^    J^  ^>-*'  I  f*^^    ^'  •••  crj-J' 

:  regnabat  soper-quas  eivitates-per  nuntios  omnes  misit  yHishamus  Sarrexit      .portam 

regtone-in    oocnrram  vobisenm   ut?  Necease-est  i  eorum-epistolis-in  omnibus    iis-dixit 

ca»-ia  onmw  qoi    tribns     Sed        .Chriatiani  eoB-adrennis  exienint  illod-ecoe    :  Aglui 

R  2 
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jiLL^  Jsa*^    jj3]  AJJ   jl-i^^ .'.  (^     ^^      Jf     Ai*   I  ^^^ 
wsdtiin  SftTjid  perrenH  eot    quo-die  omnibiia  iifl-obTJam  omiies  eoiTefe  ypropiBqu 

.«»4iMpeiiidit    ilk     iieat   labram   vaiilliim  WMpendatig    ei    Weeewe  Mt   siu-dint 

,Tidit  eo0-*pad  id     quo-die  Sed        .rabrum  Tezilliiiii  ei-coBpendenint    ySazfesenni 

•temm-in  Modemos   apod  ei-AdTenit  iWiam-iwmphMn  aaoendit      yOaTi-e    deaceniBt 


Tel      sHiaham  Sftyyidi   iis-Dizit        .onmeB  Modenii  iie-obiiain  onmes  ConTenn» 


JMqpaBoa  eoe-ftpnd  (at)  ;hiue<>ChriBtiMio  toipem  Tocem  loqiuitiir  ne    Tobis^  qnisqaun 

j^^.  U    :   (j**yt  I  003^^  .%  (j^JaCc    ^   to     ^^xi       jOl 

^     Quid    :ei-dizenuityLocati-Bimt    .aao-capito-in   Ay      quid  eogmtionem  nobis-dei 
yDoxiNUM  apad  (et)  ¥oe-apud  Voliuiuu  :  GhiistiMiofl  iis-Dixit      ?  noe^pnd  tua-Tohmtas 

t  ei-dixemnt  .procetBerunt  omnes        Illi        .Tobiaenm  noe-inter  eponsioiiein  detiB   nolria 

^^jo^     ^  y  ^s  o^  .^  M««  ^^ 

mea-ToliintaB  Eet    :  ChriBtianus  iis-Dixit       .nos-apod  inooltimitateia  Dominob  tibi*Dedift 
.nmlta  gratia  eo-in  Erat  :  Hifihamus  ei-Dixit     .vobiaciim  emam  yendam  Tobiaemn  (at) 

1  5     ^   :  ji^    jiJ^    jjj^  j1-  5«    j|>4J3  wjilj   w^» 

onmee  CoiTore     .Hiehami  proTincii-iii  oj^ai  non  quae  dTitatum  regnli  Surreaenoit 
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^^A    ^^      jA^<   jj^  J?-    ^xJ^i   :    jj*^l  I   ^2j«iJ^t    ^l- 

Mulfti-et  . .  .-Inter  prolia-eBt   nobk     n<m  bne-Yox  :  ei-dixermit  ^um-DiTaa   •  •  •  •  • 

hajns-TVcis  Pater      &r      Egomet  t  Hiahamnt  iia-Dixit     .Abdarahhnmn 

gratia   eo-in  Erat    :  ei-duenmi  *  ySunt-Loeiiti     .Unmhhinan    Abdn  Molai-et  ne-intflr 


•notarinm-per  eo-de  Scripsercmt      .mnlta 

id  (at)  ytna-Yolimtas    Sy  qoid      ,ta    Hens  :  Chmtiano-rf  dixit  ^Hiahamus  est-Looatns 

tmtjmm-et  oleom    emam  vos-aimd  (Ut)  :  ChiistiaaiiB-^  iis-Dixit        f  emaa    noe-apud 
o  «« ^'     s  ^s-  --^  Sw>  s««  ^^  o 

erW^l  f]  •••  ii   i^j^^     ^    •   (j-^^  \:>y'^j'i  o!^!?  o*^^*^ 

Modemi    Bed        .tdIo  Toa-apad  rea-fere4ot  tcaponea-et  OTea-et     borea-et    tritica-et 
olemn-et  tritica  oolligiint  enm-adTersiia  i  Christianam-rdv  apad    voci  aiiflcaltanixit 

^.     ^  dix^i  ^j  o-^^i  \^  ii"  (d-i  ur/  ^3''  •  (d'/;^ 

cat-^efertnaampliiiB  donee  yomit    ibi  ^dizit  onmino  iia  de-qnoeimqne  ant     :  borea-et 

:  ^^^.  iTjdLi  ^    3J   :  ^^t      st   :  cJlSisJt       ^^^t  .%  ^t 

:  all*  merz  illie  erat  :  impletam-est  tnavis-magisterP  iis-Dizit  bonia 
ledeam  amplina  (et)  :  noatri-regiene  in-exponam  eas  (nt)  proficiflear  est-KeeesM 
pepnli  libitn    aine?  bne-gmtia  meun-epns?  tecum  Kon  :  Hiahamiia  ei-Dixit      roa-apad 
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.•.    4^JJ     iS^     f^\     JJ  ^v)  C^j  ^^MXi      jil     I   «Ir,^ 

teeom    me-intar      t»     quod   Tadimoniam-et    Dominitm    propter     nisi      ^Rg^oob 

duuBti-nobis  de«qao  omne  Ubi-dedi  :  tattm-libitom-ad   feci   hoe-Ecoe  :  HuhamnB  d-Dudl 

mihl  efk-BooMse  ,TeBtnun  regionem-m  eris-profeotos  a       ta    Et  (P)  nostri-regifloe-iii 

il        f^''      irt^^  •'•  J^*  Ar*«^     o**^    er****"  tuu*^  •^^'^^ 

Biml  :Chri0tianii»«ei-DUit      bombardM  10-et  tonnentomm     60      Tos-Apud     emas 

jj^l    .*.  uXi-i        OsXiXc        £^^^       ,^    •    ej^'  jiM   u4 

el*Dizit        .anno^^in    hoe*tempore*in    adToniam    yhoo-eooe     imoltai     gratia    eo-in 
Telis  quidqaid    tn     Bed    .tnne  ?  Toanipud  indioaTi  qnotqnot  mihi-Ezeqoeie  iHiihamna 

^     A^    f\  .'.  '\dj>\  sJS3   Si}  JiiS  I  ^^J^s^  <^s^ 

iibi-quam  luBc*nottiia  Sed      .aemper  dabo?-id     tibi     egomet  ^Moalenioniiii  regione-iB 
Heeaa-e  MuhMomedio^  Ibrahim  Sayyid    doctor   omnem  iisf-narravit   ,dizi  hie  onmem 

.SuBo-e      est-qm 
Baamurorum  gentia  rogiono-de  cognitionum  Caput 

^Ji   jSjLj  ^^J!^^  Jj  :  jJL-»l'  iJLk:ii  uu-H-    ^.    ^^J   oXl^j 

mipra-ad  advenit  alteram  Erat       .anni       capite-in  navigium  ?  onum  eo»«pad  Advenit 

(j^''  •  cl>1^^   '^a^  cXlJuCfi  iXj  rJCi<  ^^?   ^  jj*.^^  I  cy^y^  cX* 

Delude  :  Baamurorum  gentis    tribu-in      est      ilia    :  Ifoi  appelUnt  ei     ,regioiiem  ouun 
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ftd   terns  oram  ad    Bui-BcaphA-in    advenit     deinde  :  dies         3        ibi  reeedit? 

omne-et  aqun-et  carnis  panis  quidqnid  emam  Yoe-Apad  iis-dixit  ^est-Locutus  .eoa-juxta 
eactoB-et  mel<meB-et  panem  ei-tolenmt  Moalemi  .egomet?  yelim  Tos-apud  quod 
^uTOfy  noe-apud  vobis-e  duoa   detis   nobiB  est-Keeesse  :  MooleiDi  ei-Dixenmt    .aqaam-«t 


^1      yyS      Jl  :    (J"^^    •'•    *^>aamj     (j^y*^'       Cl^^^'         ^>^'        ^^ 
gratia    eo-in    Erat  :iiB-Dixit  •navi-in  ooiiTeiiiamiiB  TobiBCum  est-Neoeese?  teiri-in 

:  Ciiristiaiiiu-6  iis-Dixit     .terrA-in  Modemos    apnd    iifl*ex  dnoB  doxit    ^Ivit      .multa 

fimm   Hoalemi  ei-Dedemnt  .yos     etiam    vobis-e  uniim    detia  mihi  eet-Neoene 

ei-impleremnt  ,Modemi   Surrexenint       .iiaTi*>iii  Christiaunm-r^ir  apud   tvra     nnam 

pcrM 

ei-quod     iis-prsebaenint    :  Davem      ad    earn-in  asoenderunt   scapfaom-uiiain 

u^     Aft*       CUa)'  ^    f^'  ilTJi^^     Cl^     (j^*^]  f'  •'•  li^ij^ 

eA^in  qood-eo-ex  Tideiant  omne  donee  navem-in  ascenderunt  Moelemi    Sed    .tnlenint 
-    ^     .       >   '      o^o^  s  -    -  ->-  -s-  s 

tecum  (nt)    ;  fontem  apod  eonveniamtiB  tecttm  (ut)  est-Neceaie  ei-Dixentnt        Jtv 

(jj^  ^«i,l  ^^^^^♦L*^ J     JO^    I   ^^yju,]    ooC&t    .-.    ^y.^      j»X3     ^ 

fbotem  apod   Hoalemis-ciun  convenere  ,Chri8tiani  Advenerunt      .aquam  hauriamas  ibi 
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scaphA-in  Moenderant    ^Moslemi  Surrexenmt        .mqiiA      cadoe      impleretit    Qa  (at) 

^^  JuJi  I  c£iHui   fj  •••  ^C^'"  ipcu^Uttf   (jj^  1  «:i>ijr  jju-  ^^ 

iifi-ez  ennt^  Christuuioe  Bed     .Tiromm  qoindeeim-per  aaoendentet  ,navem    ad      a]]& 

haurireat  aeireiit  (ut)  Moalem]a«ei]]D  nni^Were  iia<«z  qnrnqne  aed    ;  Moslemoa  apod  dno 

MoBlemi   Aaoenderunt      .iia-ex  qnatiior  niai  erat  eA«in    hod       ^naTem  Bed   .aqiiani 

geufl  adyenerit     donee  naTem-in  aaeendatia  Ne  iChristianuB^  ua-dixit     ;  iiaTein    ad 
-«•  J-  t»  -  >  "SS--  -— -        -  -«-• 

(^J       4X{J     :     ^»V,M<.i4>t   ^^^^^amIjI    .".     4>^   j«>i  ...[/.  4  below]  . , .   ^XL^ 
nt?  eat-NeoeflBO    :Moaleiiii  iia-Dixonint       otquam    ad     [exienint  quotquot]    noste 

Cbristianna  fenena  Deinde       .eos-ad  Aaoend^ftan/?  .rapinam^per  aacendamna  Toa-eontm 

donee     eo«cam  pugnavenint  deinde       s  iis-ex    nuiun  oocidit  deinde  :  nitrato-polTere 

duoe  Bed    :  iia-ex  duoa  Moalemi  ii»«x  occidenint  ^pinam-per  aaoenderont  eum-«»tia 

JjI     jJt    ^jj*Jua    U^.l  ^*Xi   ^^y^    «3JJ    ^^^J    I  .Xaj  (jJ>>-«'  I  Q^^ 
heri     qui    ipsorum  gentem     ad   temm-in  eoa  duxemnt    ,eoa    eepenini        altenia 

.conctoa    Hoalemi   omnino  eoe-eepenmt    :  aquam  haurirent    seirent  (at)    exeantea 

I  navem    ad  pervenerunt  donee    siuun  scapham-in  aeoenderunt  Modemi      siaattB  Sed 
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jternm  ad-iuqiie  acapham-per   remiganmt    earn  ^Michonun   ei-eztraxernnt 

yChrifltianoa    Sed         .aliia      Moalemia       80-et         aiclia         200     eam-reDdidenint 

^Ou  S  ^    O  OS   ^  wJ  O^JS^ 

eomm  nnntii?   Sed  .tribiu   aecandnm?  eoa-distiibaerant  yomnea-eoa  Tendidenml 

negotSatorea  Snnexemnt       .TaaBaram  penreaenmt  donee    ^aliaa    regionea  pervenerunt 

^SL'  ^O^  O  SJ^  ^O^  X/^  OwS 

:  u^^l  I  CkaX^s   ^^^j4itS^  I  ^jjAwi   J^«x«J  tr**^    (2j*^  I  ♦^^T^flXJ 

:i]a-dizenmt     yftpas      iia-dedenmt       ysooa      amiooa      eoa-in      mieenmi    ^Taaaum 


eoemjitia    ibi    nobis  (at)  yBaamraonim  gentia  lepaaem  ad  proficiacamini  est-Neoeaae 

I  cir*f  ^-  *^^^   t^  -^'^  (j**^  (:)'  •  tj^  cji'}  *J^  ^'  C:.^^] 

^-ex  iiniim    vel  reUnquatia  non  iia-ex   ut?     .oinnee  Svrts     ibi     qui  Christianoa 

amid         ,hi-Mo8lemi   Sed         .paoHimi   aat  ,etiam  ait-moliiuii  eomm  pretium  aed 

ad  Pioeeaaenmi     .Baammoram   gentia    regionem    ad  aont-profecti        >negotiatoram 

aont-Aflkti    .canctn  Baamrooinm  gentia  regione*in    regnat  omnino  qui  reguli  domum 

I      w,  j<3  «-(,*>        jjJ        ^l     :     ^i^iil      I      jUJl  y^ 

yDoMonrx  apod  (et)    te^pad    volnmoa     Noa      :  ei-Dixenmt  xeverentiam  eo-eoram 

•bie    Moalemi  oepenmt  qnoa  Chriatianos  ooemaa-nobia  donee       atea  nobiseom  (ut) 
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s^^o  ^^^u^  io^  s  ^s 

,Ule      Skimzh        .Tobis     Qoies  :miilto     gnti*     eo-in    Emt       litt-Dizh 

coUigerent    Me     ei(iil)    yChmtiam-o{    enmt   60t-«piid   qiioe     ,Moaleiiio«-ad    mittit 

(j^  erf  •  ii^^^l  ^J^  (^   (jj^  •  •  ii^J^  eJ5'  *^'  t^^ 

iis-ez    dno     :  homiocs      tm     i»«s    RattelMUit    .Cbri«tuui<»-7  dazenuit   ei    donee 

JOu*  jk^\     ^^^\  ^  I  ^^  jk^S-  jd^  j^    lUa^  C>yj^    ^\ 
A  bdallft  regains  tappeUant    ei        yeonim  legalnm  >piid  Babker  gentis  regione-in 


•Aghii   genti*  nguliim  apod    &y        ^pvme    iie-ex    qui        ytertine      :Bubker-e 


os^         ^« 


.meA-prole-e  nnioa  instar  me<apud  eet-oams  t  honooe  Tendo    Tobis-non    Ego    :  iis-I>izit 

S  0S  O  ^  J  m  ••  ^  ^ 

ibi  Eimt    tei-Dixit       .Hoelemonim    i&de-in      118(61)     yoonvertaris  Tolui    tei-DizH 

<»r]  I  j^    ^  'f  1  .-.  ^  Jm  I  J^  .-.  ^^1  ^i 

devenit  (et)  conyertitiir  qao-die    Bed      .MoeleiDiis  de^enit,  Ck^nyertitor      .nmlta    gntia 

ejne-nomen  ei-fecit        ,epaliim    ei-feeit       ^boTem  eum-propter  maetavitf    HoakmiB 
«^S  wJ  u  o   o^  %uJ         «u  ^o  -.0  s^^ 

:  iie-dixit  t  ennctiim  emim-tribam-in  onmiiio  mieit  iT^golua-o  Sonrexit  Muhammad 
convenere  Hoelemi  Sed  .epnlum  iacio  ^hoc-Ecoe  :  me-apnd  omnea  Advenitc 
Sed    pulvere-uitrato  jactnm-et     equoa        luderent    ei-obviam  (ut)    ,eum-i^ud 
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Hoaleiiu  faidaiit  ;regoli  rov  equam-r&y-in  enm-impoflaenuit    yillum 

diacipUnA^  aimulo  ?  ibi  ei-oireomoidemnt  ,ip4ora]n  MoBkuhm  ad-iuque  ejoB-frontibus-in 


^pem  vegnlaM     iis-Dudi  .Urmhhman    Ehalilu     Ibrahim    nofltri-magistri 


w3  S^ 


ambo     ancilUun    Bezmm-et      mei-rowic      qnartam    ei-Donayi    imemorayimua 
imA-in  Ennt    .ejofl-filio-ciim  ille    '';8edeat  ibi-at      ,Mo8]ub  enm-Dedi**    .ii»*Dixit 

^  0»^  S  ^..ii^  Smm^        OS   ^    s  ^  o  ^  o^ 

eonim-Pater  remit/0n«?  eum     lis     yTescebantor  quo  cibum    Sed      .se-per-floli  camerft 

Koranum  totum  servavit  ,ingeniimi  Dominus  ei-dedit     ,illiiiii  Sed    .memoraTimus  quern 

Sajyidi  nisi  appellant  quidquam  ei-non  Moslemi      Sed       .ejns-totum  ^excellens 

.Ali-Tov-6  Muhammed 

gentis  regulnm    apud    tvrti   qui     Moelemis        alium      sermonem-per  Revertimur 
regnlum  apud  eos-Emerunt    .ChristianiHaeptem  nisi  erat-promtu-in  iis-Non  .Baamrnozum 

O^  OS>Cl  "O  M/S  ^  w^ 

reglone-6  ejus-amicis-cum  cos     Miait  ils-ex     uni      150-per  memoraTimus  qocm 
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..^s^  CSS  ^  ^  ac  ,o^        « ^  s. 

ib-Dizemnt        negotiatores-Toi^    i^nid      TuBanin    pefrelienmt    donee     altenoHi 


iis-ez     Duo    s  iis-dizenmt  ,ii8-Bc^p(mdenuit    ?reliqiii  quotqnot  Ubi  :  negotialom^ 

•  )S  ti^  e^    ^,^5»''  [*-ri]  ^  clJ  >.»-  ^  4^ 

t  Tendftt     eoe     nobis  (ut)  ait-non       [negavit  P]  Bubkr    gentis    regalum  apod    ennt 

I  ,r=^  c^^l  cir^  cji*^  uT!?  •  •i^'"  *^  -^''  -'•^  ^l  ^j^ 

man-ill  sunt-moitai  iie-ez        alii      dno    :  Aglui   gentis  regnlmn  apud  eiat  tertias 
iis-dederant   yTassnram  pervenientes  qnotqnot  Bed        .Moelemi   decepit   eos    quo-die 
iTerant     ,eam-in  Asoendenmi  .naTem     lis-eondQxenmt       ^Testem    negotiatons 

•Christianoiiim  tenA-in  soam-regionenHn 

Teznin  regione       de    oognitionnni  Capat 

nisi  eam-apnd  Non      .omnino  nranis  omni  ei-eiieamdatoa-est  :nrbis     inctar  erat-Ea 
Krarii?         an      Sed  .fons    ejns-medio-in    &v    ^ejos-aqnam  Sed.      porte-dno? 

calce-e  omnis  stracta-est    t  regionis     medium    intra      ,fantem  sapra     ,intas  strnetapesl 

*  A  line  and  a  half  is  by  accident  repeated  in  the  MS. ;  but  with  the  Tariatioii,  that 
«.J^  is  replaced  by  (^y^l-. 
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-  J  -         C3,-<^         Sf^  S^  o^  you*  ^OJ 

Ibi  Chzistianonmi  terrA-e  onmibm  ,tabiilis-et  mannors-et  fitbxomm  aaxo?-et 

foo-die   Sed  .Snlmuui   Mulai  diebaa-in  Imperatoris  Ticarins      babitat 

eoivsmnt     ejus     Tiearium   expalenmt?    ,Tea^    gens  Sttnezemnt   ,Sa]inuui  Malai 

reliqaeniiit  ibi    non     :  totam  dinifimnt  (et)  ^magniui  ant     parvi    ^areem-contra  omnes 

LT^aaIj      (j*»^wX.T       yMA^J        LriiJ'      ^      (jj^^   '    *^>^    (ji  *-^ 
cJQB-portas-et  ejus- . « •  •  ejua-tabiilas-et  ejos-flaxa?  omnia  eoUegerunt  :  oram  unam  rel 

Jl     (jgH  «X^J   u<^!  I  (IXxmAJI  C^'yl   ~y^^  (d*'!r^    Cl^^   •  (J^ 
qoem    fontia  caput    cirea  ^areis       medio-in  Moekam  ea-|Mr  stmxenmt  :  omnes 

enm-jnTet)  Enahbman  Abd    Holai  zerenns-est  in-quA     bora     Sod     jnemoiaTimna 

zegionoa-ad  saos^vioarios  remittere-debens  :  Imperator  dorenit  (Moalemis-cnm  Dominus 

(<^iS»  j|yu^  ^jjj  ^^l  AaHJ  c:J^P    o**^^^^*'^!  •>^>!  I  *^^^^^  er*-*^*^ 

(UdenaiB   Has&d    Bon  Attsbr  PraBtor  isf-erat)  sunm-Ticariunnmiait   yomnes  nrbeo-et 


potTonit  illoP-qno-Die       .oqnitOB  contom     ter      d-Dedit         .Teiaufle    geniem     ad 


o^ 


Jioideiim-(et)  cibum    dent      oi     (at)  ,die8      tree       ibi  commoratos-est  ,Tezniam 

^  Ck'  -^  Sw^  U  <•  ^  O  S^  ^O  S5  O^*  M»  «» 

Adrenite    \  iia-dizit      ^mnes  eoft«d    mint       ^dies      tres  pneteriit  ooo-apnd  Qoando 
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fTetuSm     gens   Sumxemnt    .Impentoris    epistohun    kgam    vobii-OMuiMit   ^niMid 


b^        O^O^ 


quem  Pnetorem  ad  ftdTonenmt  ygrandes  siiit  ?  ani  parvi  aint  P  ^omnes  oohtvmn 
.Irapeimtoris  eputobun  legit    iW-ooimm  renm-Apod  oonaedenuit  ^memomTimai 

.Impentoris  wrae-in  habitam  ibi  aii>em?-iB  intiem  (ut)  Neoeaee  :iit*I>isit 
:ei-die    .tuom-Impeniiorem  ad    tuam-Tiam  reTerteve  Vade  ;Mi]iiiiie!    :iUi  «i-Diiit 

8tnxximii8    :  onmis  eat-dirnta      tna-an       sed  :  Impeiator  eria  noa-aoper  aoo     Noi 

O'  ^>  ^^  .^  'OO     ^O-  OSSJ  3  ^    iiO         f 

Abd    Mnlai  Impeiator  Snrrezit     jiostnft-dTitalia  ?  medio-in  ingvntem  Moskam  ibi 

«XaXj4>  V "  ki\      I     i\%^        <\y«      U*'^^.     ufj*^    iX5*^i     I     (^/^ 

PnBiorem-et  iUmn-nempe  ,Mnhammad  Sayyid  eJus-tUinm  eoa-in        miait        ,Babhnaa 

eo8  perrenenmt  ^Teznin-gantem  Sed      .eqnorom  miUia  deetm-aes    iia^edit      :  Attahr 

:  ejus  filio-oom  ooiiTenit  ,appropinqiiat    eoa-in     qndd?    Impeiatoria  exeratib  noHte 

tibinpiem  hic-exereitua  Advenit        .eoa-advemu  ejua-anterioi^pani     tuf     ,eom-ad-qiiod 

TebohoneikA  regione-in     ibi    Deailiii    .Ashtukoram   regioma    medinm  ad    ,memonTi 
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A   ov*^'^  o^H    ^^^       uv^   •^i  '*•  ir**'"  cA***^^  (j^y^ 

•hinerto    dieB-imiiB  Tezniam  (et)  eam-inter  Eiat        .Alghaa  flmnen-ad       prope 
yulsas     ehritaies   per    legates    nuttont  ,eo-ex   timuenmt   Teznisa    gens   Sed 

{ iKMMidTemis    advenit    Imperatoris    filins    cseterom    ;no6-ad    Advenite  :  iis-dixerunt 
sed      s  nocdnm   mense-in  noBtram-«reem  sBdifioetis  nobis  (ut)  Necease        :  nobis-dixit 

I  ^1  (ijH   t*Ji^'  I  ^^  (J^  '  ^^'^  ^'^    rft?    -^1 

tawnitam  vo»*iii  pateiaciam  yvos-in    oadam      ^octium  mense-in  eediiieatis  non-eam-si 

^  «S  w>  M^  O^        S  >  CI     ^  J 

gena  circiimdati-sont  cnnetos  per-qnoa     tribns        Sed       .Testrani    regionem    vastabo 

(fl!!  I  (jjh*^  «=^^  ir?  til  •  ej^  Cir-J**    S     j^   I  cu^j 

J^y  yBaamruonun  gens  ibi  ^y?  sonmes  eos*apnd  omnes  conveneie  ,Teznia 
eoa^enit     iis-obviam         donee        .omnes    montani  (et)     Knn-flumnis    gens     ibi 

oonaedlt    Imperatoris    filins    Sed       .Impetatoris  exercitmn-oontra    mn]ti    Adami-filii 

yAigfaasi    flumen       transi^ru  P  inde  Surrexit     .dies  Tiginti-et     duo   Tebuhoneika-in 

adeiB        eo6-adT0i8U8  patefecit    yibi     desUiit       ,TezDiiB     oram    ad    profectos-est 

Teniite    Snnexemnt        .Tezniie  esl-circumfusa  omnis  donee       eos-in  excncurrit?<ea 
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t  se-diyiaenmt  ftdTenenmt    doneo     ^eAHSum  pugnaTenmt  ,eam4a  exienmt 

eA-ctun  pngnabMit  yeam-in  sanexenmt  :  dilnenli  Liieif<Mr  oocidit     donee  ^reqiiieYeiimt 

j3i  .-.  uja^i-  cJ8-i  A  /jj  A  ^n  aj  cj,>I>'  •  <j->  -H!  2^' 

Keeavit      .Alghmm    flumen      tnuuiit       donee     ,eun  fregerant    :difls    oeddit  donee 

•'•  tr^^'"  (j^^    >****•    ^  >C'   (j^^'"   5^*    •>^?-'   o->j  ^^ 

•eqnomin    triginte  et-quinque  et  Tiroe  octogint»-et  aoptem  Imperatoris  filios    iu-ez 
snum-iter-per  est-rereraus  ;multi  Adami-filii  ibi  est-mortaos  yimpeimtoria  ezeratam  Sed 

.Mamgosham  perrenit  donee,  ad 

.-.    Cl^fc  ^^1    Cjy^     jUAl     l-jUJ 

Tegargoan  regione-de  notitiamm    Gapnt 


s^o 


flnminis    eapnt  sopra      est  (qnse)  se-per-aola -una    nisi?      Eat  (Non?) 

Sed         .itineria     dimidioin-et    dies    Tarudana    eA-emn    eam-inter   Erat        .Snsi 

pt  :  (j&iuJa    (^  ci^   -7^*^     "^^^  I  ^*=-^^  u'   ^^^^*J 

Sed       .tredeeim     erant      eonun     vioomni    nnmenis        yTegaigoflsB  inborn 

aut  dimidinm-et  dno-millia  erat         ,vii08   appellant     (quos)  eonun    plebis    nomeroi 

^l  .:   ^^y  d^\i  S\  ^    jir   ^  jSJjf  \\  :  /I- 

^ir(nSunt)    .ducenti-et      unos      miUe    eorum  domuum         numenis  Sed     .ampUiis 
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***  ^U  m  ,  ^  ^  y  -O  ^O  O^ 

qaemvis  iis-ex  qoiTis    interftdt  :  vioibiis  tribns  dividunt  (qui)  yNgnli      tree    eoe-Apiid 

eeeei  eamHipud   ei      puer     Sed  •eoB-inter     molta    inimicttU    Elrat        .semper 

s  SS^      s  &.>^«jO  o^o  -    Ob'  —  ^o  j^       « 

erai  maoellum  Sed    .ejne-acinAceiii-eft  cgue-eeloppuni  ejuA-Pater  d-emit     ^ejunatonis 
evm-ad  non  f  uniui  qiiideai»iM  eiint    eom-fld  onmino  non]    ;  eomm     regionis     medio-ia 

ir^^^^*^^^'  trt!  il.  ^'  I  (^y^  ii!>^-^  csi*^  L^T^  *^^    *"^^' 

ejns-eekyppiis     Tenit    d     nisi       ikdiiltiB     Tiris-ex    iis-ex     uniis    Tel    pfofeetas-esfc 
nni     menses  quataor    se-iutor        &ciant       r^goli     Sed      •egns-ftcinaoes-et  eo-cnm 

^i     uiJ»    u-6»    ^jj-J     jiJl      3    :    Ju.»    ^l    {XbT;!   I   ^ 

4.111    mscellnm    resit?     iis-ex    qusqiue?   Et?      •maoello    in      judicet  (at)  ,]is-ex 
qatsqnis-rov  iroiyirF      dftt    ,sant-oormpta  ibi  qanonnqne  amputat         ,ejiis>mensibas 

4-LJJkw  :  jO  o  (^^^J-  :  ij.r-^j  [♦]  •••  ^-S-^  cj^'  u-f 

eircmnspieite  tdabo  id   vobis-Non      :ii8-Dixit  .maoello-in  morienteB     ibi 

^yLc]      ^j^\    .-.      ^^        iXst        ^^^]    :     ^^     ^    ^^^ 
legnli    ei-Dixenmt        .eomm      pretinm     yobie-dedit     locddens     eoe   qnisqois-de 

.^  «.0^  OO-  jo'*  OS^  iw  o^ 

iis-Duut        .toA-re-e    dedisti     ant   yiespectnm    id«d   adrerte  Opse)  '^  *  cseteronun 

pagnaat  €bm«o       y&civnt    modo-Isto      .unqnam  quidqnam    dabo    robis-Non       :Ule 
TOL.   IX.  S 
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ejii»*boTM  ttbiP-fanitiir    ^noetaa  qiuaiTis^   iiB-ez   qwYis  pfofldactfair  ynitnto-pnlwt 
ftlii        yhoe-modo   fiMtmil        its      id-£UP        •ooddil   eos     mk     ^VB-^qptm  mA 

^     O^  i  *>        O^  S  S  ^  ,0>^  s  s 

fbeiimt       Sio        .eqoitilMiB-eam   cnstodes      dereninnt  hioeiii-per  Sed       ^illtMnodo 

-  — <j  ^  o  ^  s^        o  ^  ^        s 

J^         yim^      I     ir^jjfii        yaJa     yi\     ^j\     ^   jJI   jjXil 

^yJMmmxpn  iaspidt  ,eJii*-rQgioii«m-ui  Bennaaer  eadift  doneo  duo  ant  ammm 
•bit  ypadfieat  eos  yeot*p«r  obit  ^teiam  et  eun-inter  malum  font  qoidqiiid? 
ad     adT«nit    Bubker     Sidi      BemuuNzi      filial    Sed  oJioa      aliom       ad 

:eonim         leponia  medio-in       eoa^pad    denlit        ^T^gaignan      fegionem 

Mgionnm      aancti   eo&Teniimt  ei-obyiam  donsol    yejaa-flodi-et   ipse    fiA  ccBoaonitax 

rfoiMof       ^giomim    aenatoresP-et    eonmi      legali     ant    propinqoiB  iia  (aimt)  qiw 

■noa-flocioe    Hittit    .memontTimua  qnem  Bemiaaer  aanetom   apod  conTeoimit  ei-obTiim 

pand  qnieimqiie  Testnim-camea  ConTenite     xiia-Dieit  .Tegaigvan    g^tem^ 

•Toa-inter     pax       fiat     Vobis       laaneti  iis-DixeEont      .giaiideB  qoteimqae  ant 
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■obia  donee  ,padflabimnB    ii»«nm     Non        :  H»4izit        yUB-es    aliqnis  est-Localos 
iia-enm  fiwiMwnB  (iit)  {oodclenmt  nobia-e  qnos  nortromm-lratiiim  pretxnm  ntisfiMiiiiii 


0«>0     ^  MlwJ  «M  «i.  S^^  ^S^  J     WW    ^ 

^^M>XiJu>j  i.'*  v>^g     cijJ'      f-^     «>^    •    (>v^'    (^^j-»J^<    .••     j^^' 

eannn-fzmtmm  pietio-in      tqs      didtis    Quid       soaneti    iift-Dixerant         .paeem 

oeddUnoB    non  Nob      :  fia-dixemnt      yreliqai  qnotquot?  iiB-BfiBpondenmi       .taiiti 

^     O  .X^"  S  ^^  SJ  ^Su*  Mf  OMj^ 

oodwan-ipBr  juratiB  lis  :BBneti     iiB-Dixenmt         .tanti   eomm-lratreB 

8ed      .eonmi-lntraB  ooddimiiB     iiB-rum?    junmus     Bb      ;us-Dixenint    .beiiignuin 

aBiieti-«ft      illi  ^renienteB    eoB«d     qui         ^reliquaB     qnsa     dyitatum       legoli 


fOBtriB-fimtribiifl-BDper  ynltiB  quam  hano-peonniam  prntereatiB?  eBt-NeeeflBe  :  iis-dixertint 
Bxeeret?  iTegaigiuaB  gens  iiB-DisDemiit  Banctis  ooram-et  nobiB-coram 
Qs-et     TeslraFora    noB^ipnd  id-inTenenmt   ^haiio-peeiiiiiaiii    eJwI'nvanmoB   Dominob 


«M^  ^USJ 


:  ^y>flAxi   ^^  us^l  •••  (jfJ'   u-^^     J'    ALo^t   ui^*^^^  ^r*^V 

rBemuMwti    fiUiiB    iis-Dixii        •Syrtg    eo-eum    qui   ^Baoetonim      ora-et  Bennaseri 

hanc  qnietem  fraogens     TobiB-e    quiBqaiB     :pacem     voB-inter     Tobin-fed  ,hoe-Ecoe 

S  2 
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f^  I  ^    •y^liiS  :  y.*iiL-   ^»      jj^jl   I  ^^  ^^  i^y^) 

(nt)  ,DoMiNO  preoamnr  rsanm-ei^iii-iii  nin  MenniTii-iioii  ,TOS-mter  fed  TobiB-^aod 
emn-adTenuB  prwTAleat  s  JudBdomm  Telut  probniiii?-(et)  qmrdtiet?  deaoeodAt  emn-Miper 
tftdTenientes    eot-Apud    qui    eiTitatiiiii    regali    iis-Dixerant  .semper  ejii»-index 

j^^l  .-.  *J<-  jA^l  <>/»  ^    ^^^1   ^.1     (jji^^io*     2*^ 

QuiaqniB  .Dsi  paoem  auieti  feoenmt?  vobis  qaando?  Tobis-ftdfoimas  nos-Eoee 
dao-milli*     det     nobis-(at)  yooibimva  enm-coiitni  ,hoc-opa8    firaagem     Tobia-e 

eo-cum  ant  yOmne  faatabimiia  yejna-ngionem  eremabimns  omnino  ant  Tadtmoninm 
liB-Dizit  .snperemna  eum     ant  snperet  wm^doneef   ysemper  pognaniB 

Sw  ^  '^  I  '*''  ^^  ^■^  *^        " 

•mnltam    gratiam    ^ibi    qoi    omnea    aaacti-et      yBennaaeri      filini 
donee?    onmibns         8nai      vegionibna-m    Bennaaeri      filina       lacit         aie    Eoee 

.snam-regionem  (ad)  penrenit 

cnltronim-et  acloppornm  notitianim  Caput 

«X«^  «3u^         |»Xa&x      j^j^^^     CJiX^li     jjjHj   A^l    (^^^^ 

Mnbammed      domini     prOTmci&-m    Agadiri  nrbe-in         exponunt 


r 
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fi^^        (j^^J^    J^^s^JCj?     (jy«J    ir^  ^j'     ^''   «>^    (^ 

gladiofl-et  eultroe-et    •    aeloppos        exponunt      ibi  Abdnllah         Ben 

maoibQ»>iii  (hmmnifl)  oe  momont  quod  omne   aut?     ,Aiiglieiim  polTerom-nitntam-et 

fin    ent      yAgadir   memonTimiui  qnam     orbem     8ed    •ChrisUaiuinMiif  ternunmP 

Sidi        (Bd        MiBit    .Christianomm     Dayes  (meroes)  exponont    ibi  ^portoa 

.-.  ^  ipJLUI    ^^^    y^l  I  j^JlxUiLt    ^Ul-  jox    ^^^      <X4^ 

•Salah    Ettalb     appdlaot      ei       ^aaiim-Yieariiiin    AbduUah        Ben    Muhammed 
ooliigat     ibi      donee     reg»t       ibi  ^Agadiri     urbe-in      negotinm      ibi      Ent 

noBiinabant  ,ejoB-proTinciA-in  exponebant  quoa     aeloppes     Sed         .multam  pecuniam 


•8a]ah  Talebi  monetam  nisi  appellant  iis  non  :  eomnBeeundiim  eos 
non  miam*Imperatorem-in  iter  exiit  percntiena  ^memoraTimns  qaem  Pnetor  Sed 
.eJQB-negotiiB-in  coDflultabat  amplitis  eo-cum  neqne?   peconiaa     mint    amplius     ei 

aut   Cluiatianis  oum-hoe^egotium    Fac       :ei-dixit     ^Imperator    mittit    enm-Ad 

«-4r*  ^*'']    "    LT'^j    (:J*^j     U^r*     ^^1    "    Cl^.TA*'^     2^'    ^^^j-tu-i*^J 
:ei-dixit     iile?     eum-ad     Misit         .iUi-quim-aliis     aut     Moelemis 
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■nt      ;tB(o)   M6iai<ra     tMn      Nun 

8«Hi       gens     led      .hio  menm«iieguUum  nkl      hao      noo  ^  pnotefqaoi 

c                         ^         aS>                       O^O^               O^O^       S                          JJ  uS^        3S-»           S' 

fled        .ejiv?   Qoneni  id^ln-nliqiii  oecidartem  led  tmMOi-muniiii  nib  omnes  eraat 

yAbduDah      Ben  Mnhamined  Sidi    nonpe?    meoMmiTimiM  q[iiem    Impeiator 

illot             yTiiM         mittit      einn-iii             tmnlUm  peoanlam  dat  cam-adTeiaai 

yoepemnt-emn  dcmee  ,Cfliiiiilinm»/jiy<r</oftf  oonfligant  eo^Cum  .ipsonim-McuMmt 


lUnm  ,ouoer»iii     eot   pomemnt     ,mteiiim«et     oompedem  eom-flaper  posaenmt 


O^'M^  o^o^ 


I     jJr»-      ^Ju..      tJ*-^^'        SiAym       ^^-       ^•X-lj      fj      .%      ^y^^:^ 

yimpemfeorem  ad  soam^TOoem  miMnmt  Impemloris  ioeii  Bed  .eji»-aodi»«C 
(memonrnmiis  quern  8alah     Ettaleb)  ^tanm-vteaiiDiii  tibi-«epimiia  noa»Eooe  :  «.dixeniiit 

piieiim  ei*Faeite  riiSfdudt  ^nqponsum  iia  Reddidit?  .ejiia^oeiiw-et  iUam 
paaiB-plaoentam   niai  dabitia  mm      ei         ,Ettalebiini   Sed     .ferri    iobiir?-«t    fern 

illaa      merees     Sed     siie-dixit    ,Buani«epi8to1am    eos-ad      Miait       .aemper  qiiotidie 
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vedMt  (ei)  ^Chrisliaiionim  nayeB-in  onme  id?     oongente     jOmnes    enmt  illie?  qon 

adoppis-iii     id-Omne      ^quidqaftiii    vel      linqnatis    ne      tejuA-iadex    Ta8Banm-«d 

I  (^y^JJ.    c/W       y       JJ'  c>^*     C_«JUi4     •:X:e^4     Ajj^A    y^' 
yexpoDimt  illicP  quidquid  sat  Unteo-et  goesipino  ?-et  enlphnre-et  polvere-ei    caltas 

ysempar  ^memoxaTi  hie  tibi-quidquid  ezpoDatur  ibi     (ut)  yTaaBonun-ad  ratio  ?  rediit 

^     tj^.  ^}  ^^^  ^^\  ^ 

•memoraTi  tibi-quem  Imperator  est-mortaiis  donee 

phme  Bxent  TaBBonun  ezaedifieavit  :Impexmtor  dorenit,   Snlimim  MaUi  Sidi  Bediit 

^     •    tUft^-^!    i:)]  I  ClJ^     i^     U^      •N)i   •'•    ^     ^ 
eat-Neoeese  tChristiaDiB  dixit     ySnlinian     Mnlai    id-«aper  Addidit  .est      adhno 

^;JsB     JCj   jOI   ^j)3a5  .-.  A^^i       i;^^       U**^    '^j   (^>»-^.' 

me-apad  ego     dabo     Vobia     .palyerem-el  bombardas-et  tonnenta  mihi  mittatisHiiilii 
Jd>Tobi»4edimiw  ,taA-«Utrio-ex    Ti«    qnidqiud  ant     ,Iaaam       ,olenin-et    tritick 

c^  j^T   J^        aJj      2ft^  :  ^^1  ji^  trf  3j  :  ^^^1    ^\ 

t»«pad  xedeamna  Tolaimiis  noa-ecee   :miilta  gmtia  eo-in  Erat  :Cliristiamei-Dizeniiit 

ii'-'   I    ^V^^         J^^         U^*^      -^^5'     I    ^^3\       •••        C^^^*- 
ant    jpulTereoi^  bombardas-et  tonnenta  ei-tnleront  ^Bedienml    .noetris-n^otiisP-de 

oieoBwel    tritioa-et    Umam     iis-pnestitit        ^ille    Soireaut        .dixit      iia    quidqnid 
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MoBtemorum     Docti      eiim4ii    Surrexenint       .Tolaemnt   emn-ftpud  qvidfiiid    ant 
olenm-et      tritica-«t     laBim     pnabee?        :Lex?    perficitnr    tabi-Noo     xei-dizenmt 

j^  ^s  s  o^  J  ^  ^       m,  J 

est-NeoesBe    :ii8«dizH     ytifl-ReBpondit     .Modemot     debilitu  Tu      tCfaristiuis 


tomieDte    Christiaiii  dent-mihi-clofMio?     ,tna    ant     duo    ant    ammiii  peidamiia  id 

eft     Yolo         .eM>pnd  m«ft-Talanta«»-«  Sr  qnldqnid  ant  ,fnlrer«m-et  bambardaa-et 

,Chri8tiaxi]0-ettm  pngnent    id-perf  (at)  man     >npra   oJ{<rai   que    nrbibiiHi   pooam 

•adTeniimt     eoa-in       in-quo  die 

40         ibi     Erant  stormentonim  dimidimn-et  oentmn    ibi     enU   yTaamiam  Sod 

^^      s.^       ^      ^Ai     ciJX    ^^l^  u^l   ^  I  3^1 

Ben      MuhamoMd     domim     imperio4Rib      onuus        4v        ibi       tot     :bQiiibatd» 
ille  ;Sal]iiian     Mnlai    id^anper    Addidit       .sediiicaoB    eam-qui         Abdullah 

J^  "fl  (:  j^T  :  uv"l    I    ^'        f*-^'    )  :  '^  t,uS-,f 

Mulai  Sed  (    Amen  :  ejofl-misereatur  ,Dominus  nt-benignua-Ei)     :omne  peifioiena-ei? 
ficloppoe     prohibuit    ibi      lis?      :  quidquam    addidit      ibi     non       Abduirabhman 
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•■li»  bs-merees  nin     ezponitnr    ibi     ampUns    non      :eiiltroe^t    pnlyerem-et 

^  Jwii     3-1-     (:j*^"|  u^    .y***'     (j^ 
.hodie    adhue     rognans      ibi      adhoo    lile 

.sdoppis  (de)  ?    altemin  notitianim  CSaput 

pj   -•.    CAT    u*M-  ^j^l     (j«^        jyt3       ^j^    ^i\    ijj^    ^jjJ   ^1- 
Bed         .oninis       Susi      interiore    regtcmibna?  tribua-in    nisi     &ciimt     eoe    Non 

•hie      eamm-nmnina      nanabo       tibi  yScloppoa       fiusiunt      ubi    regiones 

ei        jseeondam     :ldaiiliti»    Tidli  appeUant     ei       anteeedens  qnn-eam^ad-Qaod 

appeUaoi    ei       yiegionum      tertiam        :Dagganmukn     regione-iii    Tiialan  appeUant 


s^  <M     s 


Ue-memorBYi  tibi-qnas  hia-tegiioiiibiis-iii  opifieea    Sed     .Sabmontaiil  i^one-in  Kuran 

o-.>aCXj  >.^\Sl#i1  cHaajiAI  ^j;^  ^JJ    j\-    I    ^^  u^  ^^S 

piUoku  jSelopponim  pbaretru  iaciimt  ibi  [See  Note]  ,yalde  ibi  (acmt)  mnlti 
non?  ^teUofl-et  cnltroB  Sed  .acloppia-de  ob  xnemorat  qnidqnid  aut  igniaria-et 
imAqaaqae-in    iaoiunt    enm?    ,pulverem   Sed         .Arabom     ferrarii    nid    facit     eoa 


-^    .       ^ 


regione4n  nisi    facinnt  eum-non?  ibi    plorimiu  qai  Sed    .paullum  attamen    ^regione 
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•plvrimiim  pulrsnm   fbetnnt-ndbblMB-Btenf      .Aglni     ic^iioiie    ank  Dasba'akdi 

.■dqppos    feosnmt  ei-(qiii)  ^enuiiHMptem  eiim-«piid  enuit  ^Hiduuni  fifimn  Sed 

habitabant    illi     Sed  .illi     niai    qoidqnain    ?el       frciens     son  qnisqnam  Yd 

em&t  (^ruofuicifli)  ^ean   gentia  regiooani  Sad     .aQniper    ejna-aida      medio-in  ao-eom 


j\-  ysesSi^s  ^^  j\  :  »jui   ^^j^  ^j)   ^j^    tr^ 

aal       aeloppoa     ftoerent  (qui)    ;8eiiip«r  eoa^pnd  habiUmnt  feitaiu-eepteai  eo6-i^ 

<^^«j^g     ^     c:^  uujJ  ^  ^jj^i  ^i-   .-.  (^yJLT   jjj 

artiftdo-es     quidqnam     vel       reafcat      hi8-«z       iia       Non  .aonia     igniaiia 

•boran 


OS         o    ^ 


•bio    eonun-nomina  oetendam   tibi      yHeen     regionia    Tioonnn   nomems  Sed 

tJi?  cry'  I  ti^^  •   3^*     ti^    uv'  I  (jjji>\    (^    ^> 

ysecandiim     tAgbbalu     appeUanft      «i         yanteoedena     iia-ex    qiii-E4 

•  <5^  ^]    (^  cry'  >*^>  •  cu^]   (df?  <-ry'  o^^^^^  2  ^j^' 

:  Iduwemmibya  qoartum     ;  Imallalan  tartinm       lA^hiimi 


o 


•    LT^'      •-Si'     (j^    cry'    U«MftAw^    J    UUw  j^l   jiX^S    ^jjij    Q^!  (/»4^^ 
:Elya8-rov   gena  aextmn  tmaoelli     Agadir  ^[iiintiiiB 

cry'  j^i  •  e^^^'    cjf?  cry'   ^3  •  ^-^>^  (jH'  cry'   (jj^i 

nonvm    :Iclawellun  octaymn     sTikiwa  aBprimnm? 
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•  ji^  (^  cry'  ji«*fl^^  :  »;.:A;^i  ^^  (j*,<  !v**^^  •  J^\  (jf? 

s  Djjiinibr  ondedmnm     i  Tenmuila  deoimam   :  Ifaotar 

.Akmbun  tndeciiniiiii    :TAflUi  duodecimum 

O  «•  b «»  «»OSu'  b^ 

.fluminiboB-de  altertimf  notttiarom  Capat 
^     03  b    «-  S^  wj  b  ^b  ^  .^ 

Wadnimi       dritatem      intra       onmiom     eomm-noiiiiiia   oatendam     hio       Tibi 

^bSbSSsS  ^b  «>^  iSS  fj     O  ^ 

yWadmnii    medio-in   erat   anteoedeDs     iia-ez    Qnod      •TassiinB     urbem    ad-aaqae 
:Tezerwe]»  flumen  ■ecimdum      iDne  Riyus 

8S  J  ^i^tf  ^b  ^  -.-.--. 

qnmtam     iSnsi    flumen  qnartam    tElghaai    flamen  tertium 

^bS  ^w^^b  b^  ^  »-^ 

:Waiirgi     flumen  sextum         tTamaziglue    flamen 

•  tj'>5  •-*^'  mif  u*->'    (^^^  •  ^'  *-^'  \^.^  ^-*^'  i^  cry'  eiW^ 

zlgiznlm  flumen  octaywn    :Amr    gentia   flmnen  septimmn? 

ilfi       yAdaagerdi    hoc-flomen    Sed  .Adawgerdi     flumen  nonam 

SS  «.         b^ 

•TaaBura  esi-aupentracta 

.'.  js^M  ^jj^      <  'j.»^<>n I  ^^   ^\    {^*y^\  ui^-^l  ciJ^^'  ^>* 

.Sahane   vegionem  (et)  TasBonun    inter    qosB   fluminum     nomina      sunt      Tot 
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UU^   ^     i<     I     cAb«^      s^^    Jii    {jj^}     SJiL9     (jj-»7*l   fj 
flomen     Inter   «imt      i  altenim-et    flnmeo    Inter      Bpra        qiuuita         itinen    Sed 

Igtzulnl    flomen    inter    est     :IgiBiibu     flamen    ad    itinerie    dies-onns    Ad««geidi 


o^  z^ 


Wanigi     flnmen-et     Id-inter     eet      :Anir     gentia     flamen   ad       alter     dieB-unni 

^(S  ^  8u  O'-a-'  "  ^-^  o^        SL.  s^ 

<«llAJuJt    I ."  /»»>»r    i "  »rw3  cJLm5«>    wj^   iVt!  •  rr^^^  ur^'    U^^l 

hoiaa  quatoor  Tamairighw  flumen-et  Id-inter  est  :alterum  diei  dinudimn 
ea-intor  erai  ^Snai  flnmen  ad  Tamazigfaaa  flamen  Sed  .sapKa-nmi  .  • .  •  inft 
alter     dies      yElghaai    flumeo  ad     Soai     flamen  Sed        .alteram     did    dimidiom 

u*^  erf  «i]  I  *— 4ij|>^  •--•^'  J^  tr*'^''  «-^'  f]  •'•  {^^  (^ 

dies     ibi    erat     ^TaaerwelaB  flamen  ad    Elghaal  flamen  Sed  .ea-inter      &p 

^jAw^  ^jiMOMj   jj^j    ^^^J  I  ^^#iJ    ui**'    j<   dJjujyCJ    L^t     pt  .'.  ^j^Wd 
dies       sex        ibi       erat      ,I>r»    flamen    ad    Tazerweles    flamen    Sed        uilter 

40        ibi      tw    ^Sahaiam    ad    Wadnan    Sed       .itineris      alteriaa    dimidiom-et 

qa»    flamina     fundentia     sont      Tot  itineria    omnino    ampUos    aat    diet 

<^  Ci^^^''"    *^^'jrr^       Cj^    ^    ^^1 

.Wadnnni     regionem-(et)     Taasaram     inter     S^ni 

I  ci^'  •>^J  ej/5'  u^  J''  I  «>^  t,'>?  J"'-    ^^  j^^  J) 

jflumina     ut     traneientes  ibi    non-(et)  ,aqun   stantes    sunt?  inqaibos   stagna  Sed 
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S3  ^  b  ^  ^  O     ^  O  %Zs         S 


medio-in    seeondiim       ;Argibed        regionia     medio-in    enit   ^pneoedens   liB-ez   quod 

medio4n        eimnt      memorayi     hio      qtiee     hno-dno    Sed         ;Izargin       regioiUB 

jX)^H     cX^^Xc    CkamS    CLaj    JJl  I  /^JkAO^.    (M-^       r'  •*•  ClT***^'"" 
Affi^aTJ     medio-in      ii»-ez     nnum     est        ^reliqna   illa-etiam?    Sed       .Wadnnni 

medio-in       eet       tertium       :Klumabib     regione-in    est     secondmn         ;Idanliti» 

^0^«  ^     ^         m.  ^^  ^  J         ^  li      ^  GS  OSS  S»>^ 

^;A*e«  i'  C^'-'^'  ^^  «'  •'•  ^-^  i:)'   ^y^     ^    CuSoiZ  :  JATjj 
fltegniB    de     nOti       tot    En         .Toggaf      regione-in     ent     qnartnm      ;DaggiU]i 

S83  0^ 

Snsi       intos 


.-.  ciAT   (^Jj<-    Oj>*li    ;^^i^     y^^      v^J' 

•omniB      Wadmmi      regione-de     aliarom     notttUunim     Capat 

eocmn-nomina  demonstralx)  hie  omnino   tibi       ,omm    ovrcr   eA-in   qui    tribns     Sed 

yseenndmn    lAgafanim  appellant     ei       ^pnecedens     ibi     qui-Et     •omnw? 

:Bo*ita     Welad  qnartnm      :Izaigin  tertium  :Izafad 

AraUsmnm  (per)  led  ShilhiBmnm-per    Mudjdjad  qnintum 

(3^  tr;'   c^r^?  •  u*>^'     ii;^    (ijif  cry'  u-«^r5  •  £^'   cjH 

geptimnm?     lEllabras     Terwa  ■e]itQm        :Elknm* 
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AimbiBiniim<iper  aed  Shilhiiimnni^wr    Ainn  ooteTom      :Aigui» 


dteinniiii     t  Miffakna       AU  nftnnm       :£JgliinMt 


o    o« 


duodedmnin     iBeUl     Idbui  mdednmrn   aed     :Iiiitikiia 

dpcimnm^qoartiim  aed   sDeUim  Welad  de6imiim4ertiiim   :Basba*  Webd 


Mf  «>i# 


luM-Eoee       .Tadjakana  deeimom-qnmtom   aed      iLudajja 

J15I-    jyx>.      jii^  .-.  ^j^*3ji-   •^^^   2*^**'     *?j{>*^     c^>>»**] 

non   qoas-etiamf  Sed         .Wadnnni      regione-in       nOn     homin-tribiiiim?    nomiiui 

■-w^  ^  S  ^  OS  «>  ^  O"^ 

demonatiaTi    hie    tibi-quos     tribna      Sed        .Saham-et    eoe4nter    amit-inttlte  ?  Dflri 
tina       Tel      domna    Sed  .omnaa       tentoriia-in     mai     haUtant     non     ofmaes 

principia         regie       niai    memoraTi    hie     qnaa    haa-regionea     intia      est     noo 

^J    j^^m  / ,  yAj  cjuu)     I     i^^^ftju  cji^VAS  (jmjJCamJU)    JiJ  •  i^yt^ 
aaxo-et   caloe-e  atrneta    il]a-(atqiie)  regionia     medio-in       ejna-arz      Ezai     .eoniDi 

I  ^'^        •       ^  ej^   '^-;>^     ^"^3      j^"^^    (^jM 

tabnlationem-(ad-quod)  et     :Bennaaaeri     regione-e   marmore-et   lapidibna-et   frbronim 
8tnictoTee-(et)  opifioea     Sed      .Tassuram     orbem      intra    ad  mittnnt  eam-propter 
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yhoB      etiam    ;  Mm-«i-fiMeaTsnmt   ^banc-aroem    straxenmt    d-qoi       fiibri       ant 

areia        inatar      eat  an       Sed         .Taaaanm  ad-usqae   eos-propter     misit 

trepoaitoria    eA-in      fecit       :  ejua-orA-in  Jodsdomm  nmnimfiotom  Faoit  .Tangas 

•omiiem  maraa eam-cinzit    :  maoeUiim    eA-in      fecit 

cC^  ^b  ^  uS  ^         ^b  sS>  M^  .^^  .tf  ^  ^ 

H eai-e   Ibrahim  SajTid  Taleb  orcUiiaTit  omniiio  qaam  cogniticniB  sumina  odau   Hie 

S^        .^b  tf^  .1^  ^  SS^j  J 

Ijtty^    IJM4X      ^X«wl  Jj  ^1  ^V»yf         I         IJMt^Xe  (jmmI'' 

Soai       intus    Tidtavit    omnmo    in-quibns    zegiombus-in    ySamn-caput-ui     Soso-e 


Candooet         .1000-et      200-et  60-et         imo  amio-in     eet-Ordinata 


^    b 


DoMiNus  acriptori 
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NOTES  ON   THE   NARRATIVE  OP  SIDf  IBRAHIM. 


For  the  conTonienoe  of  the  printer^  the  common  Arabic  t  V  and 
I  ^  are  osed  for  their  Moorish  equiyalentSy  which  appear  in  the  MS. 
The  form  (^  for  G  is  also  introduced,  though  the  MS.  has  a  uJ 
with  three  dots  below.  The  Elif,  with  a  short  mark  at  the  right 
(l  ),  is  very  nearly  imitated  by  the  printer :  it  seems  to  denote  what 

in  common  Arabic  is  written  \  • 

Besides  these  changes,  some  other  liberties  have  been  taken.  The 
MS.  abounds  with  the  sign  of  Gesm  (^),  which  must  often  indicate 
an  obscure  vowel,  since  words  even  of  four  consonants  are  found  with 
Qesm  over  each  of  them.  This  has  been  systematically  omitted, 
except  where  it  seems  to  denote  the  actual  combining  of  consonants 
without  any  vowel  between.  Moreover,  the  heavier  suffix  pronouns 
and  several  conjunctions  have  been  often  separated  from  the  words  to 
which  they  belong  in  the  MS.,  although  occasionally  it  has  then  been 
requisite  to  add  an  Elif.     This  might  sometimes  have  been  done,  where 

it  is  not :  thus  in  the  first  line,  ^ji  4Xam«  would  be  more  accurately 

«J^t  tNyMf*  I  ^^^  <^  introduced,  besides  the  colon,  a  perpen- 
dicular line,  to  serve  as  a  comma  or  dash,  which  is  often  much  wanted 
in  the  Berber,  owing  to  their  habit  of  opening  sentences  with  nouns 
used  absolutely,  before  which  in  English  we  might  insert  the  formula 
"  As  regards." 

A  series  of  notes  in  detail  were  originally  written,  with  remarks 
on  the  special  forms  or  meanings  of  words  in  this  (the  Shilha)  dialect, 
in  contrast  to  the  Showiah  or  Kabail.  Farther  consideration  suggests 
that  a  separate  grammar  is  desirable;  towards  which  the  narrative 
before  us  will  furnish  a  variety  of  material.  The  dialect  is  evidently 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Tale  of  Sabi,  lithographed  under  the  directions 
of  M.  Delaporte,  except  that  the  latter  is  more  poetical  and  more 
Arabized.  Perhaps  it  may  be  here  permitted  to  point  out  a  few 
questions  to  which  it  is  important  to  get  a  sound  reply. 
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I.  As  to  the  number  and  meaning  of  the  Tenses^  and  of  the 
Derived  forms  of  yerbs. — The  large  Kabail  Dictionary  published  at 
Paris^  at  the  order  of  the  Minister  of  War,  manifests  that  in  that 
dialect  the  yerbs  haye  a  peculiar  present  tense.  The  best  induction 
which  I  am  able  to  make  from  the  facts  famished  in  the  Dictionary, 
leads  to  the  following  modes  of  forming  the  Present. 

(1).  By  reduplication  of  the  Second  Radical;  as: 


Tj^rm,  he  chose; 
Isna,  he  threaded ; 
Imoy  he  added; 


I/errm,  he  chooseSi 
Isenniy  he  threads. 
IrennUy  he  adds. 


(2).  By  prefixing  t  to  the  root  [with  the  sound  ofta];  as  : 

Iserremy  he  bridled  ;     Itserrim^  he  bridles. 
(The  vowel-change  in  that  type  being  fixed.) 
Jlum^  he  heaped ;  Itltuny  he  heaps. 

TAtt;;^,  he  shook;  /^Am^^,  he  shakes. 

(3).  By  prefixing  't  to  the  root  [sounded  t  on  the  lowlands,  but  as 
ESnglish  th  in  the  highlands]. 


Idday  he  walked ; 
Hksy  he  touched ; 


Ftedduj  he  walks. 
FteUeSy  he  touches. 


(4).  Transitive  verbs,  formed  by  b  prefixed  to  the  root,  make  their 
Present  in  oi,  or  sometimes  by  changing  the  last  vowel  to  a ;  as : 

Zr^A^  he  lulled  to  sleep;   Isegwa, 
Jjnnar,  he  poured;  Ismarca, 

ZK»*t0v^,  hebent; 


Many  are  Irregular,  yet  may  be  referred  to  one  of  these  four 
heads;  as: 


Igroy  he  saw    pres. 

TslOf  he  heard ^^ 

7rtO0^hefled  ,, 

T^tOy  he  struck ,» 

Irw€ty  he  was  glutted ,, 

Y^mei»y  he  confided    „ 

YiLgy  he  took „ 

Inaoy  it  was  extinguished    „ 

Itshoy  he  ate    

Itwoy  he  drank  

JJ^ra,hec8st   

Idgay  he  bought 

ladoy  he  ground  , 

VOL.   IX. 


to  the  Ist. 


99 


lezer 

Ireggd 

Ikldt 

Ireggu 

Itamm 

Itdg 

Itnus 

Ipgdr 
Issd'g 
Izzad 


I  to 


the  2nd. 


3id. 


to  Ist  and  4th. 
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Finally,  many  form  the  Present  by  an  arbitrary  vowel  change 
which  cannot  be  predicted;  as: 

/^H^j/yhecauBed  togoout;   pres.    Isufi^. 
Jtnezzahy  he  amused  himself;     99       Itneagih, 
/«N^9  he  looked;  „       Issiggi, 

This  needs  to  be  added  to  the  grammar  which  I  had  formed  out  of 

(Kabail)  Torsion  of  certain  parts  of  the  Scriptores.  I  there  ex- 
plained the  tense  commencing  with  It  or  Ft,  as  a  deriyed  form  of  the 
▼erb,  with  uncertain  power;  and  that  sometimes  is  correct.  Thus 
from  Tu'tOy  he  struck,  comes  a  passive  Itwa't,  he  is  struck.  See  also 
Itnexxah,  just  cited. 

The  following  Passive  formations  may  be  gleaned  from  the  same 
Dictionary : 

(1).  By  prefixing  m  to  the  root :  as : 

Is*g€i,  he  bought;  Inu^ff^  it  was  bought 

IreGy  he  broke ;  Imrwfy  Irrez,  it  was  broken. 

Igra,  he  cast ;  Jfii§er^  it  was  cast. 

Jxray  he  saw ;  Imeer^  it  was  seen. 

But  this  Passive  form  seems  still  oftener  to  be  Reflective. 

(2).  By  prefixing  n  to  the  root,  as  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  The 
examples  of  such  a  formation  in  verbs  which  may  be  regarded  as 
genuine  Berber,  are  few,  yet  are  the  more  likely  to  be  native  forma- 
tions, because  they  are  not  limited  to  a  pure  passive  sense;  as : 

Ifka^  he  gave ;  Itmefky  it  was  given. 

rglOj  he  fell ;  Inne'glaXy  it  was  felled. 

Fgudy  he  cast  down ;     Inndgtaiy  he  huiried  off. 

Also  in  the  Shilha  dialect  of  Delaporte — 

Ijloy  he  left ;  Jw^fbly  he  left  off  (neuter.) 

Rather  different  are— 

Iggmuy  he  remained  behind,     Inge/Ty  he  brought  to  an  end. 

he  was  last; 
Jgizy  he  came  or  got  down ;       IneggeXy  he  alighted  beyond. 

(3).  Vocalized  passives  are  found  in  the  Dictionary  here  and  there, 
which  resist  classification;  as: 

ijr«0i,  he  tans ;  Fgrnay  it  is  tanned. 

So  in  the  Narrative, 

Yumisty  it  was  taken ;     Emxeny  they  took, 
(p.  223, 1.3.)  (p.  222, 1.9.) 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  Shilha  dialect  exhibits  phenomena 
similar  to  these.     Thus  we  have  Jnnay  he  said;  ItUniy  he  says:  but 
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it  still  remains  to  inquire,  How  do  the  tenses  Ar  ittini  and  Ad  yini 
differ  from  Ittini 9  And  why  do  we  not  find  Ar  yini  or  Ar  inna,  and 
Arad  yini,  as  in  other  verbs?  or,  if  they  were  found,  what  would  their 
meaning  bel 

Again,  how  does  final  d,  (which  sometimes  follows  the  verb 
directly,  and  sometimes  the  pronoan  suffix  of  the  verb,)  affect  the 
sense)  I  had  concluded  that  it  expressed  past  time  with  greater 
decision;  but  it  is  found  clearly  annexed  to  several  present  tenses, 
both  here  and  in  the  large  Kabail  Dictionary.  A  final  t  also  now  and 
then  appears,  as  in  p.  228, 1.  7j  p.  243, 1.  9;  igat  for  iga,  was;  which 
I  cannot  certainly  explain. 

Moreover,  if  I  have  elsewhere  rightly  interpreted  the  verbal  forms 
ending  in  an  (when  they  are  certainly  not  of  the  drd  pers.  pi.)  as 
participial,  we  seem  to  have  a  series  of  as  many  participles  as  tenses : 
formed  by  annexing  an  to  the  3rd  pers.  sing.  Such  participles,  how- 
ever, generally  follow  the  relative,  which  then  has  the  sense  of  the 
Greek  or  German  definite  article.  This  needs  fuller  examination. — 
In  several  pages,  final  n  appears  repeatedly,  where  we  expect  d;  and 
the  MS.  is  too  plain  to  allow  us  to  refer  it  to  error  of  writing. 

As  the  translation  of  Sidi  Ibrahim's  Narrative  was  executed  before 
I  had  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  large  Dictionary,  and  I  had 
not  then  gained  insight  into  the  Present  forms  of  the  Kabail,  the 
tenses  of  several  of  the  verbs  have  been  translated  with  less  aocuraey 
than  might  have  been.  In  some  cases  I  may  have  mistaken  the  tense- 
mark  for  a  pronoun  prefix.  Thus,  p.  222,  1.  8,  i^jj^  perhaps  is 
frangurUj  not  eamfregenmt, 

II.  We  desire  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  pronominal  forms 
in  the  Shilha  dialect.  The  relative  ElU  or  TIU  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  transferred  into  the  language  from  the  vulgar  Arabic ; 
yet  the  freedom  with  which  it  annexes  Berber  prepositions  to  itself  in 
a  manner  quite  unarabic,  (as  EUiSy  per  quod,  de  quo ;  EUXg,  in  quo ; 
ElXify  super  quo,)  suggests  the  inquiry,  whether  it  may  not  be  native* 
In  p.  236,  L  2,  there  is  also  Mas,  de  quo.  The  following  I  with  diffi. 
oulty  determined,  from  a  very  narrow  induction  or  even  by  mere 
analogy;  and  they  need  confirmation. 


En/Miamy  ElUmu^  quisqnis. 
'Oavwidy  'Oayedy  tot 
'GhwweUiy  'Ck^dUy  quot. 
Ndgmmdy  de  tanto,  tanti. 
^Ga^m^  ibidem. 
^Qoxoin^  tot;  illo  mode. 
'QikiMi,  'Gitiad,  Isto  mode. 
^GUeUiy  ipso  mode  quo;  velut 


Ulan,  deinde. 
j&uheky  mstBo:. 
Memhek,  quantum. 
*KaU%dj  etiam  hie 
'Kattm^  etiam  ille. 
'EatOniy  etiam  qui. 
Ni^jnma,  istius  modi 
'Gvma,ihL 

T2 
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In  p.  223^  1.  6,  and  p.  225,  1.  10,  I  seem  to  hare  punctuated 
wrongly,  and  thereby  to  hare  fiallen  into  a  wrong  conjecture  for  the 
sense  of'Oikkad  and  Mentkeh  Ndffinna  occurs  only,  I  believe,  m 
p.  253,  L  2;  *Ginna  in  p.  253,  1.  1. 

III.     The  letter  ^  seems  to  be  excluded  from  the  Shilha  dialect, 

and  Oj  to  be  sounded  as  t,  not  as  in  the  Kabail,  U.  But  on  this  also 
we  need  more  positive  information;  and  on  the  distinction  (if  any) 
between  the  suffixes  for  ''  him"  and  "  her"  in  this  dialect. 

Several  words  are  translated  upon  feeble  conjecture,  and  a  few  are 
left  blank.  Uzruy  in  p.  246, 1.  1,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  is  wrongly 
rendered  "lignum"  for  "saxum:"  also  the  plural  in  1.  5.  P.  237» 
1.  5,  Afcadf  conjecturally  rendered  "necesse  est,"  possibly  is  tvo 
words,  afcady  "  on  (the)  morrow;"  since  Hodgson  has  seld  azzed,  "day 
after  to-morrow." — Wissen  is  several  times  used  for  '^  seventh,"  as  well 
as  for  " second."  Concerning  the  latter  meaning  there  is  no  doubt; 
but  for  '^  seventh"  we  expect  vrisset,  or  possibly  in  this  dialect,  toissa. 
Yet  the  MS.  is  too  clear  to  allow  of  reading  tmset. — In  p.  238  and 
elsewhere,  the  dialect  seems  to  confound  YtUi,  "he  ascended,"  and 
rgli,  "he  fell,"  into  the  same  form  Fgli:  yet  possibly  some  of  the 
cases  may  be  explained  by  observing  that  Fgli  feUoy  "  he  fell  upon," 
has  in  Berber  the  sense  "  he  attacked,"  just  as  in  English. — In  p.  219, 

1.  1,  and  p.  223, 1.  4,  the  MS.  clearly  has  Ju«i^,  but  I  now  believe 
that  the  two  first  letters  are  accidentally  joined,  for  ^1 ,  as  no  prefix  j 
elsewhere  recurs. 

Through  a  misunderstanding  of  my  directions,  a  misprint  has  been 

introduced  at  the  bottom  of  p.  234,  where  cry£iS  (huUtUen)  should 
be  the  last  word,  though  the  first  word  in  the  next  page  (uten)  is 
likely  to  be  an  accidental  repetition  in  the  MS.  of  the  closing  sound. 
— Some  hyphens  also,  here  and  there,  are  erroneously  placed;  but  tliis 
will  be  readily  detected,  and  cannot  mislead  any  one. 

F.  W.  N. 
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Art.  IX. — On  the  Coins  of  the  Kinge  of  GhaznC    By  Edward 
Thomas,  Esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

[Bead  6tfi  March,  1847.] 

The  ooms  to  which  the  following  notice  refers  fonn  part  of  the 
extensive  collection  made  in  Afghanistan  bj  Mr.  Masson,  now  depo- 
sited in  the  Museum  at  the  India  House.  Amid  the  more  important 
relics  of  the  Bactrian  successors  of  Alexander  the  Greats  which  con- 
stituted the  bulk  of  this  acquisition,  slight  attention  was  attracted 
bj  the  medals  of  a  subsequent  Mohammedan  dynasty,  the  events  of 
whose  rule  were  comparatively  well  known,  and  whose  history  in  itself 
possessed  none  of  the  classic  interest  attaching  to  the  survival  of  the 
Greek  monarchies  in  Central  Asia.  From  this  and  other  causes,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  in  his  description  of  the  antiquities  of  Ariana,  which  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Masson  had  placed  at  his  command,  but  briefly  referred 
to  the  numismatic  monuments  of  the  race  of  Sabaktagin.  Such  being 
the  case,  and  adverting  both  to  the  numerical  amount  of  these  coins 
now  available,  and  to  the  very  limited  number  of  medals  of  the 
Ghaznavi  princes  yet  noticed,  either  by  English  or  continental  writers, 
it  seemed  probable  that  an  attempt  at  a  classification  of  these  minor 
antiquities  might  not  be  altogether  devoid  of  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  assistance  derived  from  the  free  use  of  the 
treasures  of  the  East  India  Company's  Cabinet,  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  equally  liberal  access  afforded  to  various  public  and 
private  numismatic  collections,  to  fill  in  some  of  the  lacume  in  the 
serial  order  of  the  moneys  of  Zdbulistdn;  the  aid  thus  obtained  will  be 
found  duly  acknowledged  in  the  detail  of  the  coins  themselves. 

The  eventful  period  of  Mohammedan  history  comprised  in  the 
early  rule  of  the  Ghaznavis;  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  arms  of 
Isldm  under  Mahmud;  as  well  as  the  material  encouragement  given 
to  literature  by  the  potentates  of  the  day,  have  rendered  the  rise  of 
this  dynasty  the  theme  of  so  many  Eastern  authors,  that  in  the  fulness 
of  their  narrations  but  little  remains  to  be  elucidated  by  collateral 
means ;  and  though  in  the  present  instance  scanty  room  is  left  for 
speculation  founded  on  medals,  these  effectively  fulfil  their  more 
legitimate  archsaological  use  of  verifying  authentic  history,  and  thus 
testing  the  comparative  accuracy  of  the  various  writers  on  the  subjects 
they  illustrate,  whose  works  are  now  extant. 

If  the  coins  of  the  present  series,  unlike  the  medals  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  offer  no  rare  devices,  no  effigies  or  imitations  of  animal  life. 
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which,  in  their  boldness  and  truth  of  execution,  claim  homage  for  the 
perfection  of  ancient  art;  or  if  they  fail  in  affording  classic  allegories, 
and  indirect  references  to  customs  and  superstitions,  suitable  for  the 
display  of  antiquarian  ingenuity,  they  record  what  is  of  greater  im- 
portance,— a  proportionately  far  more  ample  circle  of  facta.  If  they 
supply  a  more  limited  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and 
therefore  furnish  a  less  fascinating  subject  of  study,  they  at  the  same 
time  narrow  the  possible  departure  from  truth.  In  so  doing  they  may 
&irly  claim  excuse  for  want  of  symbolical  or  sculptural  characteristics, 
as  well  as  a  lenient  criticism  on  the  artistic  demerits,  with  which,  it 
must  be  conceded,  the  later  portion  of  the  series  especially  abounds. 

Some  few  specimens  of  the  early  mintages  will  indeed  stand 
comparison  with  the  best  works  of  art  of  their  class,  both  in  respect 
to  the  fineness  of  the  lines,  and  the  elegance  and  accuracy  of  tbe 
Kufic  legends;  and,  taken  as  a  suite,  eyen  allowing  for  the  great 
deterioration  in  execution  obserrable  under  the  less  powerful  sultans 
of  the  dynasty,  the  produce  of  the  Ghazni  mint  must  be  admitted  to 
have  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  order  of  Asiatic 
coinages  of  its  age. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detail  of  the  inscriptions  to  be  found  on 
the  coins,  a  few  points  may  be  alluded  to  as  offering  subjects  of  more 
general  interest  than  the  simple  historical  illustration  afforded  by  tbe 
major  pari  of  the  medals  of  this  collection. 

The  opinion  adranced  by  many  Mohammedan  authors*  that 
Sabaktagin'  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  monarch  of  the  Ghaz- 
nayi  race,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  record  on  his  money :  on  the  con- 
trary, however  powerful  and  virtually  independent  they  may  have 
been,  Sabaktagin,  Ismail,  and  Mahmdd  himself  in  the  early  days  of 
his  rise,  all  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Sdmani  emperors, 
and  duly  inscribed  on  tbe  currency  struck  by  themselves  as  local 
governors,  tbe  name  of  tbe  Lord  Paramount,  under  whom  they  held 
dominion.  It  was  not  until  the  year  389  a.h.  that  the  House  of 
Ghazni  assumed  independence  as  sovereign  princes,  which  event  is 
duly  marked  on  Mabmiid's  medals  of  the  period,  in  the  rejection  of 
the  name  of  the  Suzerain  S^mdni,  and  the  addition  of  the  prefix 
Amir  to  his  own  titles.     (See  Coins,  Nos.  9,  10,  23,  &c.) 

The  numerous  coins  of  Mabm(id,  in  their  varied  titular  superscrip- 

1  Mirdiond,  Hist  Gaz.  ed.  Wilken,  p.  5 ;  Khall^t  al  AkhblLr  (Price),  iL 
277;  Ferishtah  (Dow),  i.  21  and  22 ;  (Briggs),  i.  13  and  14. 

O  J  J 

<  Or  Snbnktilcin,  ^^jaXaXaam,  as  it  ib  written  in  a  carefolly  engrofised  MS. 
of  Utbi  in  the  British  Museum. 
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tions,  mark  moat  diatinotly  the  progressiye  epochs  of  his  eventfal 
«areer^  oommencing  with  the  comparatiTely  humble  pnenomen  of 
Seif  &1  danlah,  bestowed  on  him  by  N6h  bin  Mansiir  in  384  a.h., 
proceeding  onwards  to  the  then  nsnal  S^mdnl  titles  of  sorereignty, 
Al  Amir^  Al  Syid,  conjoined  with  the  epithets  of  Yamin  al  daulah, 
and  Amln  al  Millat,  conferred  on  him  by  the  Khalif  Al  Kddir  biHah, 
advancing  next  to  the  appellation  of  Niz^m  al  din,  and  the  occasional 
prefix  of  the  pompons  designations  of  Malik  al  Memdlik  and  Malik  al 
MoKik,  and  finally  ending  in  the  disuse  of  all  titular  adjuncts,  and  the 
fiimple  inscription  of  the  now  truly  celebrated  name  he  had  received  at 
his  birth.     (Ex  gr.,  yide  Coins,  Nos.  8,  9,  43,  44,  49,  53.) 

The  absence  of  any  numismatic  record  of  the  title  of  Ghdzi,  said  to 
have  been  adopted  by  Mahmiid  on  his  return  from  some  of  his  early 
expeditions  into  India,  leads  to  an  inference,  not  altogether  unsup- 
ported by  other  negative  evidence,  that  the  term  in  question  was  not 
introduced  into  current  use,  in  the  full  sense  of  its  more  modem  accep- 
tation, till  a  somewhat  later  period. 

The  unique  bilingual  coin  of  Mahmiid,  No.  42,  claims  a  more 
than  passing  notice,  though  in  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  date, 
and  the  erasure  of  the  place  of  coinage,  no  satisfactory  inference  can 
be  deduced  as  to  the  possible  circumstances  under  which  it  was  struck. 
Hence,  viewing  it  on  the  one  hand  as  a  coin  minted  in  reference  to 
fiome  particular  occasion,  it  avails  but  little  to  speculate  on  the  precise 
section  of  Mahmfid's  Indian  conquests,  which  was  judged  of  such 
importance  by  the  victor,  as  to  be  dignified  by  a  commemorative 
medal;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizing  this  piece  as  the  existing 
representative  of  a  local  currency,  it  is  equally  unprofitable  to  hazard 
an  opinion  as  to  the  identical  people  upon  whom  it  may  have  been 
thonght  desirable  to  impress  an  exalted  idea  of  the  greatness  of  their 
new  master,  by  thus  communicating  the  sound  of  his  titles  through  the 
medium  of  the  characters  of  the  language  in  vulgar  use.  The  letters 
on  the  reverse  assimilate  in  a  measure  to  the  form  of  the  Sanskrit 
alphabet  denominated  "Kutila,"  which  is  proved  by  the  date  on  the 
Rohilkund  inscription  to  have  been  in  local  use  in  the  tenth  century : 
at  the  same  time  the  Kutila  alphabet  by  no  means  suffices  for  their 
full  identification,  many  of  the  characters  employed  approaching  the 
style  of  writing  attributed  to  a  period,  antecedent  by  many  centuries 
to  the  precise  epoch  at  which  these  letters  were  fashioned;  some 
characters  agreeing  accurately  with  the  corresponding  letters  in  the 
Tibetan  alphabet,  and  not  a  few  being  readily  identifiable  with  their 
equivalents  in  the  Allahabad  inscription  of  the  fifth  century.  Of 
course,  it  wajB  naturally  to  be  anticipated,  that  the  letters  should 
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exhibit  the  looal  modificfttions  incident  to  the  dialect  of  the  conntiy 
to  which  they  referred,  and  amid  the  many  Hind6  kingdoms  subdned 
by  Mahm^d's  prowees,  it  was  Bcaroely  to  be  hoped,  that  the  l^end  in 
question  ehonld  be  folly  explicable  by  means  of  any  giren  form  of  the 
still  limited  number  of  recessed  systems  of  Deyanagari  Palaeography  j 
but  the  present  difficulty  extends  beyond  this,  inasmuch  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  characters  is  in  itself  undecided,  and  by  no  means  nnifonn. 
For  the  rest»  making  allowance  for  a  considerable  degree  of  malforma- 
tion, these  letters  may  be  looked  upon  as  generally  identical  with  those 
employed  by  the  Brahmanical  kings  of  Kti>ul,  and  subsequently  by  tiie 
Hindii  princes  of  Northern  India.  In  as  far  as  the  legend  has  yet  been 
deciphered,  it  would  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  partial  tran- 
script  of  the  Kufic  inscription  on  the  opposite  surface  of  the  coin. 
From  the  imperfection  of  the  form  of  many  of  the  Sanskrit  characters, 
it  would  seem  that  the  die  engrayer  must  hare  been  somewhat  un- 
skilled in  the  language,  the  symbols  of  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  imitate.  This  deduction,  if  not  justified  by  the  crude  shape  of 
seyeral  of  the  letters  themselres,  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a 
representation  of  the  due  sound  of  the  corresponding  words  of  the 
Arabic  legend,  evidenced  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  transcript,  is  con- 
clusively proved  by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  what  must  be  taken  to 
stand  for  one  and  the  same  letter,  in  different  parts  of  the  inscription 
itself.  The  result  arrived  at  from  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  the 
superiority  of  the  execution  of  the  Kufic  side  of  the  coin,  is  simply, 
that  the  piece  in  question  was  not  the  work  of  native  moneyers,  but 
rather  the  production  of  an  artist  whose  aptitude  had  been  derived 
from  Mohammedan  mints ;  and  hence,  that  this  medal  should  be  viewed, 
not  as  a  new  adaptation  of  the  coinage  of  a  subdued  country,  but  as 
a  specimen  of  money  fabricated  in  reference  to  some  peculiar  occasion, 
to  mark  some  particular  victory,  or  perpetuate  some  notable  conquest 
Mahmiid  is  related  to  have  assumed  the  title  of  "Sult^Ui,"  and 
to  have  been  the  first  Oriental  potentate  who  appropriated  this 
term^  A  reference  to  the  coins  of  this  prince,  however,  leads  to  some 
doubt  on  the  subject,  and  although  their  testimony  in  no  wise  militates 
against  the  generally  received  account  of  the  origin  of  the  designation, 
yet  it  inferentially  controverts  the  assertion  of  its  immediate  adoption 
and  use  by  Mahm(id  himself.  D'Herbelot  avers  that  Mahmtid  was 
first  designated  by  this  epithet  in  393,  by  Khalaf,  Governor  of  Seistdn, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  surrendering  himself  to  Mahmiid*s  mercy  after 
a  futile  attempt  at  rebellion.  II  ^'  luy  apporta  les  clefs  de  sa  fortresse, 
et  le  reconnut  pour  son  Sultan.     Ge  titre  de  Sultan,  qui  n'etoit  pas 

'  Khalisat  al  AkhbAr  (Price),  it  282;  Elphlnstone's  India,  i.  588. 
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enooie  en  nsage^  plat  si  fort  k  Mahmiidy  qa'il  le  pVit  toujonn  depuu  oe 
tempB-li^  et  pardonna^  non  senlement  a  Khalidf  sa  r^yolte,  mala  le 
r^tablit  encore  dana  son  gouTemement^*'  De  Onignes^  acoepting  the 
same  narratiye  of  the  first  enonoiation  of  the  word  in  its  new  sense^ 
adds  a  more  probable  and  less  express  assertion  of  the  degree  of  Mah- 
m6d's  self-applioation  of  the  term  in  question — '^Et  ce  titre  jusqa'alois 
inoonnn^  derinft  en  nsage  parmi  les  Princes  Mahometans,  il  plut 
Hahmond  qui  le  porta  le  premier.  Anparavant  les  Princes  prenoient 
celoi  de  'Malek'  on  de  'BoL'  Dans  la  suite  celui-ci  s'ayilit  et  ne 
fat  plus  donn6  qu'4  des  princes  tributaiies  et  soumis  auz  Snlthans*." 
From  the  numismatic  eridence  aTailable,  it  would  appear  that,  although 
it  may  reasonably  have  pleased  Mahmiid  to  be  called  by  this  novel 
denomination,  he  does  not  seem  directly  to  have  caused  himself  to  be 
thus  officially  designated.  Had  Mahm^d  either  himself  assumed  this 
prsenomen,  or  had  he  receiyed  it  from  any  competent  authority,  he 
would  most  probably  have  inscribed  the  appellation  on  his  coins, 
whereon  it  will  be  seen  he  at  one  time  much  rejoiced  to  record  his 
greatness.  Moreoyer,  had  this  title  been  adopted  and  employed  by 
Mahm6d  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  subsequently  used,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  infer  that  it  would  haye  been  continued  by  his  imme- 
diate successors,  and,  as  such,  would  haye  appeared  on  their  money; 
whereas,  the  first  Ghaznayi  soyereign  who  stamps  his  coinage  with  the 
term,  is  Ibrahim*,  451  a.h.  (See  Coins,  Nos.  117,  119,  &c.)  During 
the  interyal,  the  designation  had  already  been  appropriated  by  another 
dynasty,  the  Selj^k  Toghral  Beg  having  entitled  himself  Saltan  so 
early  as  437  a.h.,  if  not  before  that  date,  after  having  in  the  first 
instance,  on  his  conquest  of  Khoras^  from  Masadd,  contented  himself 
with  the  usual  style  of  Amir.  (See  note  to  Coin  59.) 

The  coins  of  Mahmiid,  in  addition  to  the  illustration  afforded  of 
the  various  phases  of  his  immediate  reign,  offer  evidence  on  two 
points  of  contemporaneous  history,  one  of  which  at  least,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  should  not  have  been  dependent  for  elucidation 
upon  the  medals  of  a  separate  dynasty.  The  first  of  these  refers  to 
the  non-recognition  of  the  Khalif  Al  Kddir  billah,  in  the  province  of 
Khordsdn,  until  about  eight  years  subsequent  to  his  virtual  accession. 
It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  in  the  year  381  a.h.  the  Khalif  Al 
T&fh  lillah  was  dethroned  by  the  Biiiah  Bah&  al  daulah^  the  then 
Amir  al  Amard  of  the  court  of  Baghdad,  and  his  place  supplied  by 

1  D'Herbdot,  Bib.  Orient,  p.  533.     Paris,  1697.  *  De  Guignes,  ii  162. 

*  It  BtiU,  however,  remains  a  question  whether  this  title  maj  not  have  been 
used  by  Masaiid  on  some  of  his  provincial  Coina.  (See  p.  343.)  Al  Bfhekl  uses 
the  Amir  and  SultAn  indifferently. 
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Ahmed  bin  lehak^  who  waa  elevated  to  the  Khilifat  ander  the  deno- 
mination  of  Al  K&dir  billah.  The  aathor  of  the  T&rlkh  Gaxidah 
relates  that  ''the  people  of  the  province  of  Khor^Lsdn  objecting  to  this 
supercession,  which  was  justified  by  no  offence  on  the  part  of  the 
late  pontiff,  continued  to  recite  the  pnblic  prayers  in  his  name ;  and 
at  was  not  until  Mahm6d  of  Ghaznl,  in  disavowing  his  allegiance  to 
the  S&m^fs,  became  supreme  in  that  country,  that  any  alteration  in 
this  practice  was  effected,  when  Mahm(id,  between  whom  and  the  new 
Imim  there  existed  a  friendly  understanding,  directed  the  Khutbah  to 
be  read  in  the  name  of  Al  Kidir^** 

The  accuracy  of  this  relation  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  archieologi- 
cal  evidence  furnished  by  the  collection  under  notice,  Mahmiid's  coins 
invariably  bearing  the  designation  of  the  superseded  Khalif,  Al-Tif  h, 
in  conjunction  with  his  own  early  title  of  Seif  al  daulah,  up  to  the 
year  387  (Nos.  8  and  22');  while  his  money  of  a  closely  subsequent 
period  is  marked  by  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  name  of  Al 
Kddir,  in  association  with  his  own  newly-received  titles  of  Yam$n 
al  daulah  and  Amin  al  Millat  (See  Coins  Nos.  9,  10,  23,  and 
24.)  The  second  medal  just  cited  bears  unusually  explicit  testimony 
to  this  self-imposed  submission,  in  the  addition  made  to  Mahmiid's 
detailed  honorary  denominations  which  are  here  seen  to  conclude  with 
the  novel  designation  of  Wali*  Amir  al  M6minin  (Servant  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful). 

1  Extract  TArikh  Gozf dah,  East  India  Company's  Pereian  MS.  Copy,  Na  649. 

^^UaU  ^yy^  Lj  a^  ^^  \j^  j^Lj  ^  JUS  *r  |UC 

A  somewhat  similar  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  Rauzat  al  Saf^ 

'  A  coin  similar  to  No.  22  has  formed  the  subject  of  an  able  essay  from  the 
pen  of  M.  De  Saulcy,  Gonservateur  du  Mus^  d*Artillerie,  Paris.  It  is  satisfiM* 
tory  to  find  the  general  accuracy  of  M.  De  Saulcy's  inferences  regarding  the  non- 
recognition  of  Al  K&dir  in  the  province  of  KhorasiLn,  confirmed  by  the  additional 
historical  evidence  above  quoted,  as  well  as  by  the  copious  numismatic  examples 
supplied  by  the  present  collection.     See  Journal  Asiatique,  1842. 

'  D*Herbelot  quotes  the  following  anecdote  from  the  T&rfkh  al  Kho&ta,  in 
advertence  to  the  said  title  of  Waif,  and  the  objections  to  its  use  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  the  case  of  the  Ghaznavf  Sultin :— 

<'  U  est  rapports  dans  le  Tarikh  al  Khofata,  ou  Histoire  des  Khalifes,  que  le 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  sMtant  rendu  midtre  absolu  du  pays  de  Qaznin,  et  de  tant 
d^autres,  par  sa  valeur,  sonhaita  que  le  Khalife  lay  donnaat  nn  titre  digne den 
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The  second  oircamstanoe  referred  to^  which  has  now  to  be  noticed^ 
also  regards  the  dynasty  of  the  Khalifs  of  Baghdad.  The  Nishdpiir 
eoitts,  Noe.  12,  19,  20,  and  26,  display  the  title  of  Al  Ghdlib  billahi 
indicated  as  "  designated  snccessor"  to  Al  Kddir.  Who  the  indivi- 
dual thns  nominated  may  have  been,  is  not  recorded  in  any  of  the 
hiatories  of  the  time  usually  accessible  to  English  readers,  but  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Tdrikh  Guzldah,  in  the  Library  of  the  East 
India  House,  fortunately  supplies  the  omission  in  the  following  passage, 
irhieh  readily  leads  to  an  identification  of  the  person  in  question,  and 
at  the  same  time  accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  his  name  from  the 
money  of  subsequent  years,  and  the  eventual  accession  of  a  son  of 
Al  Kddir,  other  than  the  one  thus  appointed. 

pniflBanoe,  et  poor  Tobtenir  il  lay  envoya  un  Ambassade  extraordinaire.  L^Imam 
Aboa  Manaor  ayant  demenr^  un  an  on  environ  k  Bagdet  sans  rien  avancer  dans 
raf&ure  qu*il  ponrsoiYoit,  prdsenta  enfin  un  memoire  dans  lequel  il  exposoit  an 
Khalife  lee  grandee  oonqneetes  de  son  mattre,  aa  puissance,  et  son  z^e  pour  la  foy 
Mnsulmaiie,  la  conversion  de  plusieurs  milliers  d*Idol4tre8  k  la  religion  Maho- 
metane,  le  dumgement  de  leurs  temples  en  mosqu^es,  et  qa*enfin  11  ^toit  tout  k 
hot  indigne  que  Ton  ne  reconnut  pas  le  merite  d'nn  si  grand  Prince  par  un  titre 
qui  coiitoit  si  peu  de  chose  au  Khalife  de  luy  aocorder.  Ce  memoire  fit  son  elTet 
anpres  du  Khalife,  lequel  craignant  qn'nn  si  puissant  Monarque  ne  toumast  enfin 
MS  armes  oontre  lay,  assembla  son  oonseil,  et  mit  en  d^iberation  quel  titre  on 
pouvoit  luy  accorder,  d^sirant,  k  cause  que  ce  Prince  ^(oit  fils  d*un  esclave,  qu^on 
lay  en  donnast  un  qui  fut  Equivoque.  On  trouva  done  que  celuy  de  Veli  luy 
CQfnviendroit  bien,  parce  que  ce  mot  qui  signifie  Amy  et  Seigneur,  signifie  aussi 
Servitenr  et  Yalet.  Mahmoud  connnt  bien  la  pensde  du  Khalife,  et  il  luy  envoya 
on  present  de  cent  miUe  ^cus,  afin  qu*il  ajo^ktast  seulement  une  lettre  au  nom,  i 
s^avoir,  un  Elil  On  luy  accorda  cette  gprace,  et  on  luy  envoya  les  Patentee  avec 
le  litre  de  Vali,  qui  signifie  absolument  Maitre  et  Commandant.  Douiet  Scha/k" 
(Bib.  Orient.,  D'Herbelot,  p.  536.) 

This  story  bears  an  appearance  of  much  improbability  when  considered  in 
reference  to  the  many  early  instances  of  mutual  good  will  evinced  on  the  part  of 
Hahm6d  and  of  his  spiritual  superior;  as  well  as  to  the  fact,  that,  later  in  life, 
Mahmlid  is  proved  to  have  received  or  appropriated  titles  numerous  and  laudatory 
enough  to  have  satisfied  the  most  craving  ambition  for  such  empty  honours;  and 
finally,  Ferishtah  notices  the  receipt  at  the  Court  of  Ghasmf,  so  late  as  417  a.h., 
of  a  diploma  conferring  certain  highly  complimentary  denominations  both  upon 
Mahmf&d  and  his  three  sons  (aJ^JJ)  lJ^  ^'9  ^^Sg^*B  Ferishtah,  i.  81), 
apparently  the  unsolicited  offering  of  the  identical  Khalif  who  is  reported  to  have 
designed  the  cutting  reproadi  above  described.  It  is  true,  it  is  not  stated  to 
what  particular  period  of  his  reign  the  occurrence  of  this  episode  should  be 
assigned;   but  Mahmdd*s  prompt  and  seemingly  voluntary  display  of  the  word 

_I^  in  immediate  connexion  with  his  own  name  does  not  look  as  if  he  had  any 
scruples  regarding  its  employment,  or  any  dread  of  consequent  imputations  on  his 
parentage,  even  though  the  Walt  was  wanting  in  the  so-asserted  coveted  AHf, 
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''  In  the  year  (3)83,  a  son  was  born  to  Al  K^dir,  who  was  named 
Ab61  Fail  Mohammed,  and  when  he  arrived  at  years  of  puberty  he 
was  created  Wali  Ah'd ;  he,  howeyer,  died  during  the  life-time  of 
Al  K^dir,  who>  in  this  same  year,  83,  married  Snkinah,  the  daughter 
of  Bahd  al  daulah  Dilemi." 

The  Tabakit  NdsirS  furnishes  the  following  additional  information 
regarding  the  titular  designations  of  Al  Kddir's  sons,  and  oonclusirely 
fixes  the  identity  of  the  first  successor  elect : — 

^w  ^\  ^   Jyj   iHilL  jd\5i\  aaA^  ^y^^  *H^  cIIa^Lm^^  ^ 
cJU  Jb  iyol  Mi  vJ^'  W  3  ^/  h  "^y^  J^JX>  J^  b*^>^ 

The  distinct  information  afforded  by  the  money  of  Mahmiid  on 
this  head,  simply  amounts  to  the  fact  that  Al  Ghilib  biUah  was  recog- 
nized heir  to  the  Khildfat  from  399  to  409  a.h.  It  would  also  seem 
probable,  from  the  occurrence  of  this  title  on  a  coin  of  Mumehid  al 
daulah  Merwdni,  dated  392,  that  the  nomination  of  Al  Gh^lib  as 
"  Wali  Ah'd,'*  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  this  last  epoch.  The 
piece  here  referred  to  has  been  described  by  FrsDhn  and  Lindbergh,  and 

'  MS.,  No.  180,  p.  129.     East  India  House  Library. 

*  MS.  Tabaklit  NteiH.     East  India  House  Library. 

*  Silver.    Struck  at  Uikf&nkin.     a.h.  (3)92. 

Areas.  j^ 


A_),jkJt  ^^^ — e 

Fnehn,  Num.  Knf.  p.  77 ;  Iiindberg,  M£m.  de  U  Soe.  des  Antiq.  da  Nord, 
1844,  p.  261. 
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the  title  of  Al  Gh^b  bUlah  was  imagined  by  these  authors  to  apper- 
tain to  the  Merwdn  Amir  himself;  but  the  more  explanatory  legends 
on  the  Ghaznayi  coins  indicate  clearly  the  personage  to  whom  the 
epithet  belonged.  In  416  a.h.  Abdallah^  the  son  of  Al  Kddir,  then 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age>  entitled  Al  Kdim  beamerillah^ 
was  nominated  successor^  and  acceded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  in 
the  last  month  of  422  a.h. 

The  ample  materials  supplied  by  Mr.  Masson  s  collection,  in  lead- 
ing to  the  identification  of  previously  unattributed  medals,  shew  that 
the  appropriation  by  the  Ghaznavl  monarchs  of  the  device  of  Nandl 
(Bull  of  Siva),  superscribed  by  the  words  Sri  Samanta  dev,  as  first 
used  on  the  coins  of  the  Brahmanical  kings  of  Kdbul,  took  place  some- 
what earlier  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed;  and  that,  whereas 
Ibrahim  was  imagined  to  have  been  the  first  king  who  associated  him- 
self thus  far  with  his  Indian  possessions,  it  now  appears  that  the  con- 
junction of  Mohammedan  titles  with  the  HindCi  Bull  of  Siva  on  one 
and  the  same  piece,  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Modiid  (432  a.h.  = 
1041  A.D.),  if  not  at  a  still  earlier  period.     (See  Coins,  Nos.  91,  92.) 

Several  conjectures  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  seeming 
anomaly  of  a  sect,  usually  so  prejudiced  on  such  subjects  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Isl^,  accepting  as  a  device  for  their  money,  a  symbol 
(adverting  to  the  source  whence  it  was  derived)  so  purely  idolatrous  as 
the  one  in  question.  In  this  instance  a  reference  to  the  other  coins  of 
the  collection  assists  in  elucidating  this  apparent  difiiculty.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  that,  throughout  all  the  conquests  and  consequent  acqui- 
sitions of  new  territory  effected  by  the  House  of  Ghazni,  there  is  to 
be  seen  a  general  indisposition  to  disturb  the  existing  currency  of  the 
kingdoms  subdued.  Financial  motives  may  probably  have  first 
prompted  this  conservatism;  but  from  whatever  cause  arising,  the 
effects  are  manifest  throughout  the  period  of  the  more  extended  domi- 
nation of  this  dynasty.  What  description  of  currency  Alptegin  may 
have  found  in  use,  or  may  himself  have  introduced  at  Ghazni,  there 
are  no  means  of  knowing,  as  the  only  coin  now  extant,  which  bears 
his  distinct  name,  is  a  piece  struck  at  Anderibeh  in  347  a.h.  (see  Coin 
No.  1);  but  Sabaktagin's  coins,  minted  in  the  province  of  Bamlan, 
vary  considerably  from  the  currency  of  his  masters,  the  S&mdnis,  and 
approximate  in  weight  and  size  to  the  local  coinage  of  Kdbul,  under 
the  Hindd  kings  of  that  city.  Mahmiid's  Ghazni  coins  come  in  the 
same  category ;  while  the  money  of  his  Nish^ptir  mint  differs  materially 
from  these  last,  both  in  form  and  value.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the 
produce  of  the  mints  of  Balkh  and  Sejist^n,  the  former  of  which  ob- 
viously, and  the  latter  inferentially,  may  be  taken  to  disclose  their 
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Tespeetiye  pTorinoial  peculiarities.  The  same  remarks  also  applj 
generally  to  the  coins  of  Masa(id.  The  condosion  dedncible  from  these 
fiacts  is,  that  there  existed  on  the  part  of  the  Moslem  potentates  of 
Central  Asia  at  this  period  a  desire  to  retain,  as  little  changed  as  need 
be,  the  local  currency  of  the  yarions  provinces  of  their  dominions'. 
Thns,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  alter  the  coinage 
of  a  newly-conquered  country,  the  Ghaznavl  monarchs,  in  stamping 
the  coins  of  the  Hindiis  with  their  own  names  and  titles,  must  be  con- 
sidered, not  as  having  placed  the  figure  of  a  Bull  upon  their  own 
money,  but  as  having  ''caused  the  coin  of  these  provinces  to  be  struck 
in  their  own  names."  The  feeling  of  vanity  incident  to  Oriental 
Princes,  which  so  uniformly  led  to  this  ceremony  on  the  first  acqui- 
sition of  new  territory,  need  not  be  enlarged  upon,  further  than  to 
notice  that,  under  this  plan  of  retaining  for  the  obverse,  the  device  oi 
the  existing  currency,  in  conjunction  with  the  proof  of  their  own  supre- 
macy, evidenced  by  the  legend  on  the  reverse,  a  more  explicit  record 
of  the  conquest  itself  was  attained,  than  would  have  resulted  even 
from  a  radical  change  of  the  entire  coinage. 

The  identification  of  the  name  of  the  city  of  Lah6r  on  the  imper- 
fect margins  of  coins  Nos.  92  and  129,  points  out  distinctly  the  pro- 
vince to  which  these  bilingual  coins  refer ;  and  a  proof  is  thus  fur- 
nished of  the  accuracy  of  the  previous  attribution  of  an  intermediate 
class  of  medals,  bearing  the  device  of  the  Bull  with  the  Horseman 
reverse,  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  Hindii  Sovereigns  of  the 
Punjab '^  and  which  are  now  seen  to  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  original  coins  of  the  Brahmanical  Kings  of  Kibul  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan adaptation  of  this  species  of  money  now  under  review. 


>  If  it  were  necesBuy  to  cite  f<»eign  and  earlier  txamfieB  of  an  fanalogoos 
abeence  of  more  modem  Modem  Bcraplee  in  eimilar  cases,  it  might  be  advsuta- 
geous  to  point,  among  others,  to  the  remarkable  departure  from  the  supposed 
absolute  rule  on  the  sabjeety  instanoed  in  the  retention  by  the  Arabey  for  the  fint 
twenty  yean  after  their  eonquest  of  the  oonntry^  of  the  Byzantine  types  of  the 
money  of  Maoritaniay  extending  not  only  to  the  use  of  the  general  derioe  of  the 
prototype,  and  the  expression  of  Arabic  names  by  means  of  Latin  lettezs,  bat  eren 
to  an  acceptance  of  a  but  slightly  modified  form  of  the  cross  itself.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  moreover,  that  this  enduring  instance  of  freedom  from  the  prejudice 
above  referred  to,  occurred  at  a  period  closely  subsequent  to  the  differenoe  between 
the  Khalif  Abdal  Malik  and  the  Greek  Emperor,  which,  in  iuH.  76,  led  to  the 
first  fabrication  of  pure  Arabic  money,  when,  if  there  had  been  the  most  remote 
feeling  of  objection  to  the  use  of  symbols  on  the  part  of  the  then  followen  of 
Islam,  it  must  have  been  expected  to  have  shown  itself  with  peculiar  foroe.  An 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject  may  be  referred  to  in  letter  No.  5  of  M.  do 
Sauley  k  M.  Remand,  Journal  Asiatique,  a.d.  1640. 

'  Joum.  Roy.  As.  Soa,  No.  XVII.,  p.  184. 
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There  is  considerable  discrepancy  observable  in  the  statements  of 
the  yarioas  authors^  of  the  history  of  the  family  of  Ghazni  in  the 
recognition  of  the  exact  date  of  Abdal  Rashid's  succession;  though  the 
coins  of  the  series  under  notice  are  insufficient  to  fix  with  precision 
when  the  event  occurred,  yet  as  they  suffice  to  prove  when  it  actuaUy 
had  taken  place,  they  assist  in  dissipating  errors  which  it  might 

1  To  obviate  the  confiision  incident  to  detached  notices,  and  to  present  at  one 
view  a  detail  of  the  yarious  historical  writers  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the 
present  paper,  the  following  summary  of  the  several  authorities  quoted  is  here 
Bobjoined : — 

1.  The  Biography  of  Masatid,  the  son  of  Mahmtid  of  Ghaznf,  catalogued  in 
the  Royal  Library,  Farit,  as  the  Tdr{kh  MasaiuU,  by  Abtil  Fazl  Mohammed  bin 
Al  Hnsto  Al  Bfliekl  The  work  contains  a  full  and  Tolnminoaa  account  of  the 
teign  of  Masatid,  interspersed  with  occasional  digressions  upon  the  occurrences  of 
the  day:  it  was  chiefly  written  and  finally  completed  after  the  accession  of  Ibra- 
him, 451  A.H.  The  writer  also  refers  to  his  own  T&rfkh  Vamfnf.  Haji  Khalfa 
has  a  notice  of  this  author's  compositions,  to  the  following  effect:— ''Tirfkh  Al 
Sobditegin,  Historia  magna  Ghaznavidamm  pluribus  voluminibus  comprehensa, 
Anetore  Abu'l&dhl  Al  BeihackL"  The  Paris  MS.  is  of  modem  transcription  (a.h. 
1019),  and,  as  iiir  as  the  contents  of  European  Public  Libraries  are  known,  it  is 
beliered  to  be  unique.  The  existence  of  this  MS.  only  became  known  to  the  author 
of  the  present  notice  after  the  major  part  of  these  sheets  had  been  prepared  for  the 
press;  and  even  then  the  time  disposable  for  its  examination  only  admitted  of  a 
partial  pemsaL 

2.  Tabak&t  N^sirf,  by  Minhij  bin  Sur&j  Juijinl,  dedicated  to  Nisir  al  din 
MahmUd  of  Delhi,     a.h.  668. 

5.  T^rikhMoktasaralDaul,  by  the  Armenian  AbtilFaraj.   Latest  date,  683  a.h. 
4.  J<mi  al  TawArikh,  by  Bashid  al  din,  Vizir  of  Gizin  KhiUy  and  subse- 
quently of  Olj^ti  Khto.    A.H.  710. 

6.  Tixfkh  Binikiti,  otherwise  entitled  Banzat  iM  al  Albib,  an  Abridgment  of 
the  Jlimi  al  Tawirikh,  by  Abti  Solim6n  Fakhr  al  din  DiHd  (vulg.  Binikiti). 
A.H.  717* 

6.  The  origbal  of  the  Annales  Mndemici  of  Abtil  Fedi  of  Hamiit  wm  written 
between  71^  and  7S2  A.R. 

7.  Tdfikh  Guzidah,  by  Ahmed  bin  Ab(i  Bekr  Al  Kaswinl    730  a.r. 

a  Ranzat  al  Saf4,  by  Mir  Eh^wand  Shih  (otherwise  Mirkhond),  dedicated  to 
Ali  Shir,  Vizir  of  Sultto  Hussdn.    The  author  died  in  KhoHain,  in  903  A.H. 

9.  KhaUsat  al  Akhb^,  an  Abridgement  of  the  Bauzat  al  SafA,  905  a.h.; 
10.  Habib  al  Sair,  about  927  a.h.,  dedicated  to  Habib  Ullah,  Vizir  of  Ismail  Shah 
Safari,  King  of  Persia;  both  by  GhiMh.  al  din  bin  Hamid  al  dm,  Khondemir. 

11.  Jemil  al  din  AM  Mahd»an  Ytuul  bin  Taghrf  Bardi  (Egypt).  Middle  of 
ninth  century  a.h. 

12.  Tirikh  Nigiristan,  by  Ahmed  bin  Mohammed,  Al  KaswinL  Middle  of 
tenth  century  a«h. 

13.  TabakAt  Akberi,  by  Nizfoi  al  din  Ahmed  bin  Mohammed  Mokim,  of 
Hertit,  written  at  Agrah,  in  the  time  of  Akber  (about)  991  a.h. 

14.  Tirikh  al  Jenibi,  by  Abfi  Mohammed  Mustafi  (vnlg.  Al  Jenihf).  Latest 
date  997.    The  anther  died  in  999  a.h. 

Ifi.  Miriit  al  Alem,  by  Bnkht4wur  KhiUL     Time  of  A(irungzib. 
16.  Tirfkh  Feriahtah,  (BQilpUr).    a.u.  1018  =  a.o.  1609. 
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otherwise  have  been  somewhat  difficult  to  rectify.     Minhdj  ai  Surij 
(the  author  of  the  Tabakit  N^iri),  Ab61  Faraj,  Abtil  Fedd,  aad 
Rashid  al  din,  unite  in  affirming  that  both  M6dud's  death  and  Abdal 
Rashid's  aocession  took  place  in  the  year  441  a.h.     The  three  latter 
authorities,  indeed,  assume  a  direct  succession,  but  the  probably  more 
accurately  informed  Minh^j  al  Surdj  allows  an  interval  of  two  months 
for  the  joint  reigns  of  Masaiid  II.   and  Abiil  Hasan  Ali\      The 
Tirikh  Guzidah  giyes  the  year  441  a.h.  (Rajab)  as  the  date  of  the 
death  of  M6ddd,  and  443  for  the  accession  of  Abdal  Rashid,  and  these 
periods  haye  been  accepted  with  little  variation  by  the  authors  of  the 
Rauzat  al  Saf^,  Habib  al  Sair,  the  Khalisat  al  Akhb^r,  and  the  T&rikh 
Ferishtah.     The  eyidence  deriyable  from  coins  would  indicate  that 
these  historians  are  one  and  all,  to  a  certain  extent,  incorrect  in  their 
determination  of  the  epochs  in  question,  inasmuch  as  the  medal  of 
Abdal  Rashid  (No.  93)  clearly  displays  the  written  numbers  440, 
thereby  proving  incontestably,  that  the  prince,  under  whose  auspices  it 
was  struck,  had  obtained  full  possession  of  regal  honours  some  time  in 
the  year  recorded.    In  thus  approximately  fixing  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cession of  Abdal  Rashid,  and  in  so  doing  ante-dating  the  period  usually 
assigned  for  M6d(id  s  death  by  at  least  seven  months,  some  assistance 
might  have  been  anticipated  therefrom  in  the  solution  of  another 
doubtful  point,  viz.,  the  duration  of  the  reign  of  this  last-named  prince. 
The  averments  of  different  historians  on  this  head  vary  to  the  amount 
of  no  less  than  two  years  and  ten  months'.    Of  course  this  discrepaocy 
implies  to  a  certain  extent  a  corresponding  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  date  of  accession.     There  is,  however,  less  variation  in  the  assign- 
ment of  this  sera  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  contra- 
dictions adverted  to ;  the  period  of  the  decease  of  this  monarch  being 
now  in  a  manner  fixed,  demands  an  acceptance  of  the  testimony  of  those 
authors  whose  relation  assimilates  most  nearly  with  the  probabilities 
resulting  from  the  facts  available.     The  year  above  assigned  as  havbg 
witnessed  M6d6d's  death,  440  a.h.,  placed  in  reference  to  even  the 
earliest  date  proposed  by  any  one  of  the  writers  whose  conflicting  assei^ 
tions  it  is  desirable  to  reconcile,  does  not  admit  of  the  possibility  of  his 
having  reigned  nine  years.     It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  ascei^ 
tain  how  far  the  shorter  period  of  seven  years  will  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.     Here  again,  a  weighty  objection  presents  itself^  inasmuch 
as  the  corroborative  detail  of  contemporaneous  events,  and  the  means 

*  Or  ^^  aJ^jJI  l^  Bahd  ai  daulah  Ali,  as  he  is  called  by  the  (hoMOk 
and  Hablb  al  Sair. 

«  JXiaiii,  Ab6l  Faraj,  Jeii4bi,  Tabakit  Akberf,  and  Ferishtah,  nine  yean; 
Ab<il  Fedii,  nine  yean  and  ten  months ;  Rauzat  al  Safa,  nine  yean  and  eleven 
months;  Tarikh  Guzidah,  Habfb  al  Sair,  and  KliaMsat  al  Akhbir,  seven  yean. 
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of  aoearate  knowledge  possessed  by  the  author  of  the  Tdrikh  Masa^di, 
scarcely  admit  a  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  statement,  and 
this  is  to  the  effect  that  M^diid  captured  and  killed  his  uncle  Moham- 
med in  Shabdn,  432  a.h.^  If  this  is  to  be  taken  as  the  actual  date  of 
accession,  it  leaves  an  interval  to  be  filled  up  of  eight  years,  more  or 
less;  the  exact  duration  of  the  asserted  seven  years'  sway,  is  thus 
manifestly  unsupported  by  the  evidence  cited;  it  is  true  that,  by  ante- 
dating still  more  the  epoch  of  the  decease  of  M6d(id,  the  use  of  the 
term  seven  years,  or  less  than  eight,  might  possibly  be  justified ;  but  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  direct  testimony  to 
support  any  such  solution  of  the  matter  at  issue*. 

Whatever  may  be  the  correct  estimate  of  the  length  of  the 
reign  of  this  Prince,  the  origin  of  the  differences  to  be  detected  in 
the  assertions  of  the  historians  above  noted  seems  to  be  clearly  ex- 
plained by  a  casual  observation  to  be  found  in  the  Mirdt  al  A'lem ; 
viz.,  that  "M6d(id  reigned  for  seven  years  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  his  uncle  Mohammed,  and  in  all  nine  years'."  Hence  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  the  practice  among  some  writers  to  compute  the 
commencement  of  M6diid's  reign  at  an  epoch  much  prior  to  his  full 
accession,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  time  when  he  was  first  placed  in 
charge  of  Balkh,  &o.,  on  his  father's  departure  for  Ghazni,  in  431  ^  or 

TiKrfkh  Maaatidf,  Bibl.  du  Roi,  Paris. 
s  H.  De  Guignes  (ii  177)j  in  qaoting  from  yariooB  authors  at  one  and  the 
aame  time,  haa  placed  himaelf  in  a  diificnlty  in  respect  to  thia  qaestion.  He 
takes  Abfil  Faraj's  statement,  which  be  cites  as  a.h.  433,  for  the  date  of  Mo- 
hanmied^s  second  acceflsion ;  then  mentioning  Mddtid's  death  and  quoting  from 
Ab6l  Fedi,  he  states  that  tlua  monarch  died  in  440,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years 
and  ten  montba.  The  seven  years  actually  adopted  from  date  to  date,  as  the 
duration  of  Mi>d6d*8  reign,  in  which  also  must  be  included  the  brief  sway  of 
Mohammed,  is  thus,  in  the  confusion  of  authorities,  amplified  by  two  years  and  ten 
months.  Moreoyer,  the  quotations  themselyes  are  both  incorrect;  the  printed 
texts  of  Abdl  Faraj  and  Ab61  Fedi,  severally  give  432  as  the  epoch  of  the  revolt 
against  Masatid  and  the  elevation  of  Mohammed  [see  p.  343  (Pococke,  Oxon. 
1643),  and  p.  1 33,  toL  iii.  (Beiak),  le^ectively] .  In  like  manner,  the  period  of  440 
will  be  seen  in  the  printed  text  of  the  origmal  to  be  441  (see  Abfil  Fedi^  iii.  132). 

MirAt  al  Alem,  No.  7667,  Rich  Collection,  British  Museum. 
*  Shaw&l,  431.    AbtU  FediK. 
VOL.  IX.  U 
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possibly  from  a  period  still  earlier,  as  Ferisfatah  asserts  that  M^dud 
was  invested  with  the  '' ensigns  of  royalty*'  some  time  previous  to  tbis 
occasion. 

The  next  eircnmstanoe  which  is  capable  of  elucidation  from  the 
coins  of  this  series,  although  a  matter  of  no  particular  weight,  is  a  fit 
subject  of  remark,  as  showing  the  possible  value  of  numismatic  studies 
in  historical  investigations  of  greater  importance.  A  single  medal  of 
Ferokhs^d  is  adequate  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
strange  people,  to  decide  with  certainty  what  the  authors  of  the  Guiidab 
and  the  Jimi  al  Tawdrikh,  writing  with  all  the  advantages  incident 
to  their  positions,  were  unable  to  pronounce  a  correct  opinion  upon, 
vii.,  the  parentage  of  the  prince  in  question,  who  is  here  distinctly 
announced  as  ''the  son  of  Masaiid."  (No.  97,  Sec) 

Another  inquiry  which  has  attracted  much  notice  from  the  various 
authors  whose  evidence  is  extant,  is  the  duration  of  the  rule  of  Ibrahim. 
This  difficulty,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  medallic  dates,  is 
capable  of  solution  from  the  collateral  record  borne  by  coins.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  facility  of  present  proof,  the  discussion  of  the  question  is 
much  simplified  by  the  circumstance  of  the  debated  point  being,  not 
up  to  what  time  the  reign  extended,  but  as  to  which  of  the  two  periods 
of  thirty  or  forty-two  years  ^  is  the  correct  representative  of  its  total 
duration.  All  writers  concede  that  one  of  these  two  given  quantities 
is  the  true  one :  hence  a  settlement  of  the  matter  is  reduced  to  the 
simple  acceptance  of  one  or  the  other.  There  seems  to  be  little  ground 
for  hesitation  in  the  admission  that  either  the  year  450  or  451  a.h., 
(probably  the  latter,)  witnessed  the  accession  of  this  Sultdn.  If  thirty 
years  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  his  reign,  Ibrahim  should  have  ceased 
to  rule  in  480-481  a.h.;  but  as  the  coin, No.  125,  exhibits  the  name 
of  the  Khalif  A I  Mostazher  billah,  as  contemporaiy  with  Ibrahim, 
whose  money  it  purports  to  be,  and  as  this  Khalif  did  not  ascend  his 
own  pontifical  throne  till  487,  it  is  clear  that  Ibrahim  of  Ohazni 
lived  and  ruled  subsequent  to  this  last  epoch.  The  inference  that  he 
reigned  his  full  forty-two  years  is,  under  the  circumstances,  sufficiently 
legitimate. 

It  remains  to  notice  one  more  fact,  illustrated  by  the  money  of  the 
period, — that  Bahrim  Sh^h  held  his  kingdom  under  Sanjar,  governor 
of  Khordsdu.  Abiil  Fedd  refers'  distinctly  to  this  point,  and  even 
goes  somewhat  beyond  what  the  coins  of  Bahr6m  (Nos.  142, 144,  &c.) 

I  Date  of  Ibrahim's  death,  aeeording  to  different  authors  t  Niairi,  492;  T^rikh 
Guzfdah,  idem;  T&rfkh  BinAkiti,  idem;  Abfil  Fed^  Miikhond,  and  Jenibi,  481; 
Abdl  Mahtfean,  492 ;  Ferishtah,  doubtful ! !     De  Guignee,  481. 
*^  :i\^\  I4JU    i^\^    l^Jlft    Jyi^\^    iiyi  >«-*   J^j  " 
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altogether  support^  in  respect  to  the  mention  of  the  recital  in  the  Khat- 
bah,  and  consequent  inscription  on  the  coinage,  of  the  name  of  Sanjar's 
brother,  Mohammed,  the  Selj(ik  emperor.  The  J^mi  al  Tawdrikh, 
more  accnratelj,  confines  its  assertion  to  the  now  affirmed  recognition 
of  Sanjar*s  supremacy  alone  ^  Mirkhond  giyes  no  information  on  the 
subject  of  this  vassalage;  and  Ferishtah  only  alludes  to  it  indirectly 
iu  noticing  the  original  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Ghaznl  to  Bahrdm  by 
Sanjar  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter's  defeat  of  Arsldn  Shdh.  The 
medals  of  Khusrd  Shdh  (Nos.  148, 149)  indicate  that  this  feudal  sub- 
jection extended  to  the  early  part  at  least  of  the  reign  of  this,  the 
succeeding  king. 

Adverting  to  the  numerical  amount  of  the  Ghaznavi  coins  in  the 
East  India  House  Cabinet,  some  explanation  is  due,  regarding  the 
apparently  limited  result  obtained  in  actual  dates.  But  this  deficiency 
is  readily  to  be  accounted  for.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  silver 
money  of  the  kingdom  of  Ghazni  it  was  the  custom  to  record  both  the 
date  and  place  of  coinage  on  margins  forming  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
piece.  Two  causes  have  combined  in  the  present  instance  to  render 
the  inscriptions  on  these  margins  generally  illegible.  First,  to  judge 
from  the  specimens  extant,  the  insufficient  breadth  of  the  planchet  in 
itself  could  have  afforded  but  little  probability  of  securing  a  complete 
marginal  legend  on  any  given  piece,  the  dies  being  usually  larger  than 
the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be  impressed*.     Second,  the  coins  of  Mr. 

j^hX\  «li5^»^  Q^^UJUJI  jj  jss^  JLJJ  (J   Js*^  ^ItJuJJ 

Abtil  Fedd,  Ann.  Mos.,  ilL  384. 

cXi^^  ^SSX^  ^llnX^rf  wUj  Axla^  ^^^^  ^ 
Persian  J^Uni  al  Taw^rfkh,  British  Museum,  No.  7628. 

*  The  foUowmg  description  of  the  process  of  coining,  as  in  use  at  Delhi  at  a 
somewhat  hiter  period,  probably  represents  pretty  accurately  the  mode  employed 
in  the  fabrication  of  the  coins  of  the  present  series : — 

**  The  Melter  melts  the  refined  plates  of  gold  [silyer,  &c,],  and  casts  them  into 
round  ingots. 

^'The  Zerr&b  r«^ty^1  cuts  from  round  ingots,  pieces  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  of  the  size  of  the  coin.  *  *  *  It  is  surprising,  that  in  Iran  and  Turan 
they  cannot  cat  these  round  pieces  without  an  anyil  f  .IjJLsl  made  on  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  Hindoostan,  the  workman,  without  any  such  machine,  performs  this 
bnsinesB  with  such  exactness,  that  there  is  not  the  difference  of  a  single  hair. 

^  The  Seal-engraver  engraves  the  dies  of  corns  on  steel  and  such  like  metals. 

^  The  Sickchy  places  the  round  piece  of  metal  between  two  dies  rASC«*s  ]»  ^^^ 
by  the  strength  of  the  Hammerer,  both  sides  are  stamped  at  one  stroke.*'  Glad- 
win's Ayin  i  Akberi,  i.  16. 

U2 
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Masson  8  colleotion  were  gathered  on  the  loeale  of  their  original  iarae 
and  subsequent  more  immediate  circulation,  and  unlike  the  reserved 
store  of  less-free] J  current  foreign  coin,  or  the  choice  specimens  of  a 
miser's  hoard,  they  haye,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  been  inhumed 
in  detail,  apparently,  after  haying  been  subject  to  an  extensiye  series 
of  successive  transfers  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  their  day.  The 
coins  have  suffered  accordingly;  and  much  of  what  was  probably 
originally  clear,  is  now  often  wholly  obliterated. 

The  same  causes  have  offered  obstacles  to  the  full  examination  of 
the  geographical  questions  inyolved  in  a  comprehensiye  decipherment 
of  the  names  of  the  mint  cities.  There,  however,  seems  to  be  less 
ground  to  regret  this  circumstance,  as,  judging  from  the  names  already 
identified,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
M6d6d,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  produce  of  the  city  of  Lahdr, 
the  monetary  circulation  of  the  empire  was  supplied  solely  from  the 
mint  of  the  capital.  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  a  lengthened 
examination  of  the  positions  and  relative  importance  of  the  different 
cities  recorded  on  these  coins.  They  are  sufficiently  in  accordance 
with  accepted  history  to  require  but  little  separate  notice ;  where  any 
difficulty  in  regard  to  due  identification  suggests  itself,  full  geographical 
references  are  appended  in  the  notes  pertaining  to  the  coin  on  which 
the  name  first  occurs. 

In  the  detailed  enumeration  of  these  cities,  the  absence  of  the  name 
of  Kdbul,  looking  to  its  magnitude  and  local  importance,  might  be 
noticed  as  somewhat  singular;  but  it  would  seem,  from  the  limited 
numismatic  evidence  at  present  available,  as  if  Ferwdn,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  subsequently  Ghazni,  had  satisfied  the  monetaiy  wants 
of  the  entire  Hill  country  in  which  they  were  situated.  The  poli- 
tical value  of  the  position  of  the  former,  in  reference  to  the  S^ibii 
possessions  immediately  to  the  northward,  together  with  its  advan- 
tageous proximity  to  the  silver  mines  of  Punjhir,  may  probably  have 
first  influenced  the  adoption  of  FerwAn  as  a  leading  mint  city,  in 
which  respect  it  would  seem  to  have  superseded  the  functions  of 
Punjhir  itself,  which  was  at  one  time  a  place  of  coinage  of  the 
Emperors  of  Bokhdr^^  By  the  time  Mahmiid  had  ascended  the 
throne,  the  regal  city  of  Ghazni  may  be  supposed  to  have  risen  to  a 
sufficiently  elevated  position  as  a  capital  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  the  services  of  a  second  mint  in  the  circumjacent  territory. 

Though  not  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  prominent  subject 
under  review,  yet,  as  a  matter  intimately  connected  with  the  rise  of 

'  jJi^sAi .     fitee  Coins,  Nos.  16  (a.h.  294)  and  •193  (a.h.  802),  Fndm'* 
Reoenrio. 
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the  Moslem  power  in  an  integral  portion  of  the  Ghaznavi  dominions, 
it  may  be  useful  in  regard  to  the  closely  preyioos  history  of  Kdbul  ^ 
itself,  to  examine  briefly  the  narrations  of  the  conteraporaneoas  as 

>  In  eiting  the  sabjoined  extmetB  from  different  geographical  anthors,  it  will  be 
luefiil  to  premise  the  datee  at  which  these  writers  severally  flonriahed,  as  without 
full  adyertenceto  this  particular,  many  of  their  assertions  regarding  the  state  of 
backwardness  or  adyancement  of  the  yarious  localities  described  may  appear  incon- 
sistenty  and  even  conflicting. 

In  judgmg  also  of  the  credibility  of  the  more  modem  geographers^  dose  atten- 
tion  must  be  paid  to  discriminate  between  the  original  observatioiiB  of  the  author 
himself  and  the  incorporated  transcripts  from  earlier  authorities:  these  last  are 
often  acknowledged,  but  when  not  admitted  to  be  quotations,  are  manifestly  liable 
to  mislead. 

The  earliest  production  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  refer,  is  the  Arabic  original 
of  the  Persian  MS.  translated  by  Ouseley,  and  published  by  him  in  the  year  1800, 
as  "  The  Oriental  Geography  of  Ebn  Haukal.*'  Oiiseley^s  MS.  was  at  that  time 
supposed  to  be  a  Persian  yereion  of  Ibn  Haukul's  Arabic  MuslUik  wa  Mnmiltk ; 
intermediately,  the  text  in  question  has  been  attributed  by  Uylenbroek  to  Ibn 
Khordadbah,  whose  original  composition  was  supposed  to  bear  a  similar  title,  yis., 
jJlH^  jJULi  v-^lXT  or  Jjlll  J\  JJULI.    Gademeisterhas,howeyer, 

determined  that  <<  Istakhrf  (Sj.^J^i)\  ^^j\ii\  ui^\  yi\  <^Qctor  libri 
disMrfum  ^LS^t  cHjCT^  V^  '^^^  tamiM  900  et  825  Chr.  scripsit.  Smdiam 
inyisit  ejuBque  term  tabulam  delineayit  Editus  est  ejus  liber  ex  yersione  Persica 
in  Anglicam  linguam  translatus  ab  Ouseleyo.*'  (Scriptorum  Arabum  De  Rebus 
Indieis,  p.  78.)  Moeller  also,  the  Editor  of  the  lithographed  facsimile  of  the 
original  Arabic  text  of  Istakhri,  testifies  that  '*  Idem  est  opus  geographicum,  quod 
yir  ceL  W.  Ouseley  in  Anglieum  sermonem  translatum  anno  1800  hoc  nomine 
*  The  Oriental  Qeography,  dec,'  Londini  edidit;"  and  he  adds,  regarding  the  date 
of  the  composition  itself, ''  Inde  apertum  est,  Abu  Ishakum  annum  303  inter  et 
annum  807  ^d  300  h.  (=  916—921  p.  Chr.)  opus  suum  geographicum  confe- 
dase.*'    (Liber  Climatum,  dec,  J.  H.  McDller,  Gothss,  1829,  p.  22.) 

Ibn  Hauknl  began  his  trayels  in  331  a.h.  ^'sdentin  cupiditate  ductus  longis 
itineribns  fere  onmes  terras  Mnalimicas  inyisit,  ex  quibus  redux  sub  annum  366 

(nie.  29  Aug.,  976)  opus  soum  geographicum  jS^l^U  JifLtJll  ^.,4^^ 
inacriptom  condnnayit  ita,  ut  id  I^thakhrii  libro  quasi  iimdamento  superstrueret 
Buis  obseryationibus  aucto  et  perfeoto.*'    (Qilde.,  p.  78.) 

In  like  manner,  Mceller  obseryee— '^  Diserte  igitur  Ibn  Hankalides  unice  ad 
<^u8  Abu  Ishaki  el  faresii  se  applicasse,  ejusque  formam  et  expositionem  sequutum 
esae  profltetur,  ita  ut  Ibn  Hankalidis  opus  non  nisi  altera  sit  anctior  et  emendatior 
Abu  Ishaki  operis  editio.  (p.  4.)  Ibn  Haukalidem  opus  suum  anno  demum  366 
—367  B.  (s  976—977  p.  Chr.)  ex  itineribus  suis,  qu»  anno  331  h.  (=  942  p. 
Chr.)  ingressus  erat  reducem  composuisse,  cujus  rei  nnllam  clarissimi  Uylen* 
broekii  sagacitaa  reliquit  dubitationem."    (MoBller,  p«  22.) 

AlbfriknTs  Kinlin  is  the  next  in  order  of  antiquity ;  the  exact  epoch  of  ita 
completion  is  not  known,  but  an  approximate  estimate  may  be  formed  from  the 
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well  aa  the  more  modem  writers  who  refer  to  its  conquest  by  the 
Mohammedans^  as  it  is  by  no  means  clear  from  their  yaried  assertions 

fact  of  the  iathor*8  death  having  oocuired  ahortlj  sahBeqnent  to  430  a.h.  s  1038 

—39   A.D. 

Kdrisi'B  work  reoeiTed  its  finishing  stroke  in  Shawil,  646  a.h.  s=  1 154  a.d. 

Kaswinf  (Zakaria  bin  Mohammed  bin  Mahmf&d),  the  author  of  the  Athir  al 
beliid,  died  in  674  a.h.  =  1275  A.n. 

And,  lastly,  Ab<il  Fed&  concluded  his  geographical  compilation  (Takwim  al 
Baladto)  in  721  a.h.  =  1321  a.d. 

(Liber  Climatnm  Anetore  El  Issthachri,  J.  H.  Mosller,  Gothn,  p.  Ua) 

The  sentence  regairding  the  inhabitants  of  Kibul  appears  in  the  following  form 
in  the  Persian  Mes&lik  wa  Memilik. 

&c.  sU  *r  jjo^  ^  sjjU  y  \i'  ij^sjji  ^j2i>j 

(Persian  MS.  jfL*^  ^  J^Lmuo  ^^^^  !»<!»  House.) 

'*  K<bnl  is  a  town  with  a  yery  strong  castle,  accessible  only  by  one  road:  this 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans ;  but  the  town  belongs  to  the  infidel  Indians. 
They  say,"  &c.     (Ouseley's  Translation,  p.  226.) 

Ibn  Haukal  follows  Istakhrf  with  suflScient  precision  in  the  main  point  of  the 
occupancy  of  the  town  and  castle;  but  he  seems,  intentionally  or  otherwiae,  to 

haye  made  the  ^J^\  ^>^Ufi'l  into  A^|^  jUlf!. 

l^xi^   «X^)^  ^^  ^1^   ^^vti^lj  iJyoy^  j«^^  I4I  ^i^  3 

Ibn  Haukal.    Bodleian  Library,  No.  538,  Hunt. 

Kaswinf  does  not  throw  any  new  light  upon  this  subject,  his  version  of  the 
matter  being  much  to  the  same  purport  as  the  following  mw-^uola/toft  of  Ibn 
Haukal  by  Ab<il  Fedi,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nice  distinction  of  the  tenure 
of  the  castle  by  the  Mohammedans,  while  the  Hind(is  still  occupied  the  town,  is 
entirely  lost  sight  oil 

Judging  from  the  French  translation  (Geographic  D*Edrisi,  par  M.  Am^^ 
Jaubert,  pp.  182,  183 ;  see  also  p.  459),  the  passage  in  Edrisi,  oorrespondmg  with 
the  first  part  of  the  aboye  quotation,  appears  to  be  somewhat  confused,  and  a 
simultaneous  reference  to  the  city  of  Kandahar,  is  strangely  mixed  up  with  many 
local  details,  which  manifestly  apply  to  the  town  of  K&bul. 
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at  what  exact  period  the  city  first  passed  from  the  hands  of  its  ancient 
masters.  Leaying  anuoticed  the  early  attacks  of  the  generals  of  the 
first  Khalifs,  the  wars  of  Hej^j^  and  eyen  the  conquests  of  Amin ', 
which  scarcely  affected  the  permanent  independence  of  the  monarchy^ 
the  explicit  statements  of  the  Tahakdt  N^sirl",  and  the  Ranzat  al 

^^J  Xa^LU)  ui^Wj^  sL^II  ^^  Jljl  ^t  ^y^\  f^J^-^  '^y*^^ 
XxJLS   ^^y\Si\  ^  ib        H-       ¥       *      3^^  4  ^'  '^   ^^.   u' 

^(Gtfographie  D*Aboiilfeda,   Texte  Arabe,  par  MM.   Reinaud  et  De  Slane, 

Paris,  1843,  p.  ^^(\*) 

**Jhik  Hankul  said:  K^bnl  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  B&mfto,  and  in  it  are 
Moslems  and  infidel  Hindiis.  The  Hindtis  are  of  opinion  that  the  King,  who  is 
the  ShlUiy  is  not  rightly  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  Shiih,  nnless  the  soyereignty  be 
corenanted  to  him  in  K&bnl.  It  is  said  in  the  Kintin  (Albfmnf),  that  the  Castle 
of  Kihvl  was  the  residence  of  (the)  Princes  of  the  Titrks,  then  df  the  Brdhmans 
*  *  it  is  one  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Moslems  towards  India:  to  the  west  of 
it  also  is  the  city  of  Ghaznf." 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  geographical  autiiors  who  illustrate  the  yarious 
subjects  connected  with  the  age  immediately  preceding  that  to  which  the  present 
paper  refers,  it  is  desirable  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  curious  in  such  matters 
to  the  raluable  but  littie  known  MS.  of  Ibn  Khordadbah,  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
which  contains  much  miscellaneous  information  regarding  India  and  Central  Asia ; 

the  work  is  entiUed  ^^^1    Hj^    ^     JILmJLI    wlXT  by  ^^     ^1    ^fi^ 

Xj^\^^  ^  iSi\  tSAt  T  The  Oxford  MS.  was  engrossed  in  630  ii.H.  Ibn 
Khordadbah  died  in  300  a.h.  (=  912  a.d.);  his  compositions  are  largely  praised, 
and  were  extensively  used  by  Masatidi,  332  a.h.  (Vide  Meadows  of  Gold,  &c., 
Oriental  Translation  Fund  Edition.) 

>  ^  In  the  year  107,  under  the  Khalifat  of  Hesham,  the  son  of  Abdulmullick, 
his  Governor  of  Khorasan,  Ameen,  the  son  of  Abdallah  Casheery,  conquered 
Ghour,  Ghurgistan,  and  Neemroz  of  Cabul.  From  that  time,  under  the  Khalifs 
of  the  Houses  of  Ommiah  and  Abbas,  these  provinces  continued  to  be  dependent 
upon  Khorasan.'*    Gladwin's  Ayin  i  Akberi,  ii.  209. 

MS.  Tabakllt  N^siri.     East  India  House. 
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Safd',  show  that  Kdbnl  was  completely  subjugated^  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  of  the  Hijrah,  by  Yak(ib  Lith,  the  first  of  the 
Sofirians  of  Sejistto. 

IstakhrS,  writing  early  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hijrah  (903  to 
S09),  notices  the  citadel  of  Kdbul  as  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, the  town  being  still  occupied  by  the  Hindiis,  and  he  goes 
on  to  add  that  the  King  is  not  entitled  to  the  soyereignty  unless  it  be 
coyenanted  to  bim  at  Kdbul;  both  the  one  and  the  other  expression 
implying  that  the  king,  to  whom  the  latter  sentence  refers,  did  not 
reside  at  Kdbul,  his  castle  being  in  the  occupancy  of  people  of  another 
race,  and  the  yery  fact  of  the  necessity  of  his  coming  to  Kiibul  for 
inauguration,  eyidencing  generally  that  he  held  his  court  in  some  other 
city.  Ibn  Haukul,  in  reproducing  almost  yerbatim  the  exact  expres- 
sions of  Istakhri,  giyes  additional  authenticity  to  the  original  text, 
which  he  recognises  as  the  basis  of  his  own  work,  appending  thereto 
such  obseryations  as  the  progress  of  time  and  his  own  more  extended 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  supply*. 

Albfriinrs  ayerment,  in  the  Kiniin,  which  has  been  preseryed 

^^  lA^  ^  jjU^  »a/  ci^to^o  uv\i  y\  vy^  3  * 

M&  Raozat  al  S«f<,  Royal  Aaiatie  Society,  No.  43. 

•  For  instonoe,  the  passage  which  ahould  ooneBpond  with  the  text  of  UtaUul, 
p.  110,  line  7,  Moeller,  and  which  is  tnuulated  from  the  Persian  yernon  by 
Ouaeley,  p.  225,  last  line,  and  two  first  lines  of  226,  runs  thus  in  Ibn  Haokal:— 

Jo?  cUi^  ^^\^  JO^SI  hi^  l^iV  Siyi  ^^j^  jif\  ijx^^  ^U 

And  among  hia  many  additional  observationfl  on  K£bnl,  he  in  one  place  tfani 
expreasea  himself: — 

The  few  passages  dted,  in  the  present  paper,  from  the  Oxford  MS.  of  Ibn 
Haokal  have  been  carefully  collated  with  a  copy  of  the  Leydm  MS.  of  that 
author  in  the  posaesaion  of  M.  Reinand. 
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bj  Ab61  Fedd,  is  striotlj  coiusietent  with  his  assertions  in  the  Tdrikh 
Hind;  but  at  open  yarianoe  with  the  deposition  of  Istakhri;  so 
much  so,  that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  obvious  discrepancies.  If 
Istakhrl  be  correct,  the  castle  of  Kdbul  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Moslems  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hijrah;  it  had 
possibly  remained  so  from  the  time  of  its  capture  by  Yaktib  Llth. 
Albirtini's  mention  of  its  being  the  residence  of  the  TCirk,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Brahman  Kings,  would  appear  to  indicate,  that,  how- 
eyer  much  of  continuity  there  may  haye  been  in  its  occupancy  by  the 
royal  line  of  the  former  race,  and  whether  they  were  the  parties  losing 
and  recoyering  it,  or  not,  one  fact  is  clear,  that  the  Brahmans,  aa  well 
as  the  Ttirks,  once  possessed  it.  Alblriini's  position  in  the  suite  of 
Mahm^d  of  Ghaznl,  and  his  consequent  opportunities  of  obtaining 
precise  information  on  the  spot,  to  the  closely  preceding  history  of 
which  his  obseryations  refer,  together  with  his  admitted  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  the  country  itself,  render  his  eyidence  on  this  point 
unassailable.  Recognizing  this,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  deserved 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  Istakhrf,  who,  it  is  to  be  noted,  was  also 
an  original  observer,  the  apparently  conflicting  statements  are  expli> 
cable  only  by  concluding  that  Edbul  having  once  been  subdued  by 
the  Moslems,  was  recovered  by  the  indigenous  rulers  some  time  after 
the  visit  of  Istakhri.  This  may  have  been  effected  by  the  Tiirks j  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  Brahmans  recaptured  the  city,  as,  on 
attuning  supremacy,  and  speedily  becoming  a  powerful  and  conquer- 
ing dynasty,  and  having  also  in  view  the  prestige  attaching  to  the 
ancient  metropolis,  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  remark  of  the 
Mohammedan  authors  now  cited,  their  early  endeavours  would 
naturally  be  directed  to  the  re-acquisition  of  so  desirable  a  possession. 

In  examining  the  correspondence  of  the  different  epochs,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  period  which  directly  succeeds  the  date  of  Istakhri's 
observations,  accords  with  sufficient  exactitude  with  the  conclusions 
already  arrived  at  from  indirect  testimony  as  to  the  date  of  the  sub- 
version of  the  Tdrk,  and  the  rise  of  the  Brahman  dynasty^  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  wording  of  the  sentence  of  the  Edn^n  above 
referred  to,  might  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Brahnuin  occupation  of  the 
Castle  of  Kdbul  was  direct,  as  was  their  supercession  of  the  Tiirk 
Kings;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  sole  and  necessary  sense 
of  the  terms  employed. 

Before  concluding  these  preliminary  observations,  it  may  be  requi- 
site to  advert  concisely  to  an  important  element  of  any  numismatic 
system — ^the  monetary  standard.    The  monuments  at  command,  whence 

*  Jonm.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,  No,  XVII.,  p.  179. 
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all  inferences  on  thia  head  must  be  drawn,  though  numerically  ample, 
are,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  in  a  generally  imperfect  state  of 
preservation,  arising  not  so  much  from  any  direct  injuries  incident  to 
their  age^  as  from  a  necessary  detrition  consequent  upon  a  prolonged 
circulation;  hence,  any  attempt  at  an  adjudication  of  the  original 
mint  weights,  must  be  founded  less  on  any  extended  ayerage,  than  on  a 
comparatively  limited  number  of  selected  specimens.  It  will  tend  to 
disembarrass  the  inquiry  of  much  of  its  apparent  complexity,  to  reject 
all  advertence  to  provincial  coins,  and  to  confine  the  attention  to  the 
produce  of  the  mints  more  directly  dependent  on  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, as  these  will  manifestly  offer  a  more  accurate  criterion  of  the 
Imperial  standard,  than  the  palpably  varying  currencies  of  the  several 
departmental  governments. 

In  the  unsatisfaetory  state  of  the  materials  which  are  to  form  the 
more  immediate  proofs  in  the  present  investigation,  great  aid  may  be 
anticipated  from  an  approximate  identification  of  the  monetary  eys- 
tem  upon  which  the  Ghassnavi  currency  was  founded.  Two  most 
obvious  sources  present  themselves  for  selection — the  system  of  the 
S&mdnis,  from  whose  court  the  newly-made  monarchs  took  their  rise; 
or  that  of  the  Brahmans,  to  whose  kingdom  they  succeeded  ^  The 
weights  of  the  Bokhdrd  moneys  have  not  been  very  accurately  ascer- 
tained. Marsden,  however,  after  deciding  upon  the  standard  of  the 
coins  of  the  Khalifs  as  averaging  severally — gold,  65'6  grains;  silver, 
45  grains, — goes  on  to  observe,  that  the  Sdmdni  dirhems  appear  to  have 
been  slightly  heavier  than  the  corresponding  coins  of  the  Khalifii;  and 
his  own  published  specimens  of  these  pieces — ^thirteen  in  number — show 
an  average  weight  of  45*30;  the  highest  weight  of  any  single  coin 
being  49*5  grains.  If  these  last  figures  are  to  be  taken  as  the  accu- 
rate representatives  of  the  standard  of  the  Bokhird  silver  coinage,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  too  light  to  have  stood  as  an  exemplar  for 
the  money  of  GhaznS,  as  a  cursory  glance  at  the  weights  noted  with 
each  coin  now  described  will  discover  numerous  silver  pieces  of  51, 
many  of  52,  and  some  as  high  as  55  grains.  The  most  ancient  Indian 
coins  known,  which  consist  of  "  small  flattened  bits  of  silver,  stamped 


*  Ab  far  as  can  be  aflcertained  from  the  numismatic  records  they  have  left 
behind  them,  the  currency  of  the  Brahmans  would  seem  to  hare  formed  a  very 
iBJtge  proportion  of  the  dronlatiiig  medium  of  the  surroonding  hills.  It  is  to  be 
noted  also,  en  patsant,  that  the  precise  Dynasty  that  ruled  at  Ghaznf  at  the  time  of 
its  capture  by  Alptegfn  has  not  yet  been  identified,  but  jndging  from  IstakhrTs  state- 
ment (Oussley's  Orient  Geog.,  p.  208),  the  future  capital  of  the  empire  of  Hahmdd 
was  a  place  of  but  small  importance  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  centnry  of  the 
Hijera. 
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at  landom  with  punches/'  the  suppoaed  "  marks  of  snccessiye  dyBaaties 
anthenticating  the  currency/'  average  in  weight  50  grains*;  the  old 
Vardha,  a  frequent  and  widely-spread  species  of  silver  coin,  also 
averages  50  grains*;  and,  finally,  the  R^jp^t,  or  what  are  now 
known  to  he  Kdhul  Brahmanical  silver  pieces,  average  over  50  grains', 
and  appear,  from  their  direct  connexion  and  close  approximation  in 
weight,  to  have  served  as  the  true  models  upon  which  the  Ghaznavi 
money  was  hased^  and  this  inference  receives  additional  confirmation 
from  the  fact  of  an  apparent  attempt  at  an  assimilation,  observable  in 
the  outline,  form,  and  shape  of  the  moneys  of  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding dynasties. 

All  reference  to  the  gold  coinage  of  the  House  of  Ghazni  has 
hitherto  been  avoided,  as  there  is  no  known  gold  piece  of  the  Brahman 
Kings  of  Kdbul,  whereon  to  found  a  comparison ;  indeed,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  currency  of  this  metal,  if  existing  at  all,  in  the  form  of 
national  coins,  in  the  Hill  dominion  of  this  race,  must  have  been  very 
closely  limited'.  Moreover,  singular  to  say,  among  the  many  gold 
medals  of  Mahmfid  and  his  immediate  successors,  struck  in  various 
parts  of  the  extensive  empire  which  owned  their  sway,  there  is  not  a 
single  metropolitan  gold  coin  in  Mr.  Masson's  collection  that  dates 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Modfid.  These  and  the  succeeding  extant  medals 
of  this  metal,  like  the  provincial  coins  of  Nishdpiir*,  &c,,  in  their  ex- 
traordinary variation  in  weight,  offer  serious  obstacles  to  any  satis- 
factory identification  of  the  inteniioncU  standard.  The  Ghazni  gold 
coins,  on  a  rough  estimate,  may  be  inferred  to  have  had  a  proposed 
average  weight  of  about  65  or  66  grains^,  and  to  have  been  modelled, 
in  point  of  form,  upon  Mahmtid's  early  Nishdpiir  Dinto,  which  he 
first  issued  while  still  only  a  Governor  for  the  Sdmdnis '. 

1  Prineep,  Joor.  Ab,  Soc  Bengal,  Vol.  IV.  p.  627  (50  graiiu,  or  the  tank  of 
SmiLshas.) 

«  Idem,  p.  671.  •  Idem,  677. 

*  There  are  some  miaceomitable  exceptions  to  any  possible  rule  of  even  par- 
tially equivalent  weights,  as,  for  instance^  No.  66.  The  silyer  coin,  No.  37,  which 
weighs  75  grains,  may  possibly  have  had  an  original  mint  value  of  U  Ohaznf 
Dirfaems. 

5  »  The  Unit  of  the  Hindd  system  [India]  was  of  gold,  and  the  old  specimens 
found  are  of  60  or  120  grains  in  weight"    Prinsep's  Useful  Tables,  p.  15. 

'  The  NlshAptir  gold  corns  of  Mahm^d,  Nosw  8,  9,  10,  and  12,  average  68-4 
gnuns.  No.  9  differs  in  weight  from  No.  10  as  much  as  20'1  grains.  MaBa(id*s 
Coin,  No.  58,  and  three  other  similar  Nish&ptir  pieces,  the  latter  actually  the  pro- 
duce of  the  tame  dies,  average  64*85  grams;  but  vary  in  different  specimens  to  the 
extent  of  23*2  grains. 

7  Nob.  77,  78,  98,  and  98,  average  65  grains. 

*  The  Cabinets  in  the  British  Museum,  amid  an  ample  series  of  SAnUnC  silver 
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The  copper  currency  would  appear^  from  its  general  characteristics, 
and  the  weights  of  the  better  specimens,  to  have  been  intended  to 
correspond  with  the  silver  currency.  It  will  be  seen  that  brass  was 
occasionally  made  use  of  for  coinage,  though  probably  only  in  lieu  of 
the  accustomed  copper;  but  the  minute  silver  coins  of  5*25  and  5*50 
grains  (Nos.  74,  103)  must  have  greatly  superseded  the  necessity  for 
an  extensive  copper  currency.  The  mixed  silver  and  copper,  or 
billon,  coinage  of  the  Punjab  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  continued, 
in  point  of  weight  and  value,  on  the  old  Hindd  standard. 

A  few  words  seem  to  be  required  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader  an  item  of  occasional  consequence  in  numismatic  investigations, 
the  monograms  and  mint  marks.  In  the  present  instance,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  remark  that  the  former  present  but  few  notable  attri- 
butes, and  that  their  range  is  limited  to  the  following  unimportant 
varieties : — 

1.  Words  expressive  of  some  excellence,  such  as  ^«X£  Justice 
(Just?)*;  ^u3  Victory,  4kc. 

coioB,  contain  only  fire  speeunens  of  the  gold  coinage  of  the  Monarehs  of  tlna 
Hooae,  and  theee  are,  without  exception,  the  prodaee  of  the  Niahiptbr  mint ;  their 
weights  are  as  follows :— a. b.  346,  66*4  grains;  A.H.  365^  62*0  grains;  a.b.  376, 
75*0  grains;  and  a.h.  384,  two  specimens,  64*5  and  46*0  reflectively. 

1  It  aeems  probable,  from  the  frequent  and,  at  times,  almost  oniform  oae  of 

the  word  .^«X&  on  the  dies  of  Kofic  Coins,  that  its  employment  was  designed 
to  refer  to  the  integral  value  of  the  piece  to  be  impressed,  and,  as  snoh,  that  it 

-  o  - 

ahould  be  read  as  ^«Xe  Just,  and  not  as  ^«Xft  JwHce.    The  f^pearsnee 

of  other  distinct  substantives,  such  as  ^Jii,  A^f  which  occasionally  take  the 

place  of  ,J«X&— -though  these  also  may  be  taken  to  refer,  less  directly 
perhaps,  to  the  Ck>ins  so  inscribed— certainly  militates  against  the  entire  con- 
clusiveness of  this  suggestion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  early  history  of  Arab 

money,  and  tlie  subsequent  numismatic  employment  of  the  word  ,J«Xfi  and  its 
derivatives,  tend  to  show  that  the  present  may  very  fiurly  be  admitted  to  be  ao 
open  question. 

The  earliest  coinage  of  copper  money  under  the  Arabs  {anU^  A.B.  76),  or 
rather  the  but  slightly-modified  adaptation  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed  of  die 
existing  currency  of  the  Syrian  provinces  of  the  Byzantine  Empire^,  in  which  are 
associated  Arabic  words  in  conjunction  with  the  old  devices  and  partially  retained 
Greek  legends,  shows  that  the  probably  initiatory  applicati<«  of  the  Arabic  alpha- 
bet to  these  Coins  was  employed  to  denote  simply  the  place  of  issue  and  the  fell 
and  £ur  measure  of  the  value  of  the  piece;  the  one  conveyed  by  the  curt  inscrip- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  mint  city,  the  other  in  the  record  of  either  of  the  foUowiog 
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2.  Abbreviations  of  titles,  as  ^U^   kSi*^^  ^^' 

3.  The  names  of  the  Arabic  months,  »  y^.  ^/^^^  &c*>  refer- 
ring possibly  to  the  month  in  which  the  piece  was  struck* 

4.  The  designation  of  yarions  cities  of  the  empire,  such  as 
1     »V^^  /  •  ^L  J  &c.     It  does  not  appear  quite  clear  what  maybe  the 

intent  of  these  last  superscriptions,  as  they  are  found  on  coins  fabri- 
cated  in  cities  other  than  the  town  whose  name  is  expressed  by  the 
monogram« 

words:  y^^  eurrent,  lawfui;  <  ,  *.»;b  good;  o|^  fuU  {toeiffht),  Ooea- 
sionaUy  the  Arabic  words  are  used  in  direet  reference  to,  and  correspondence 
with,  the  cnstomaiy  Greek  word  KAAON,  to  be  found  on  the  oppodte  sorface  of 
one  and  the  same  Coin,  endeneing  thereby  theur  meaning — ^long  unknown — ^as 
wdl  as  their  nse  and  origin.  (M.  de  Saulcy,  Journal  Asiatique,  1G39;  see  also 
Maisden,  PI.  XVII.,  Nos.  CCCIV.,  CCCIL,  and  Noe.  CCXCVL,  CCXCVIII.) 

The  primary  examples  of  the  inscription  of  .^«Xft  are  noticed  in  Frsehn's 
eomprehensiYe  Recensio  Numorum  Muhamedanomm,  as  discorered  on  certain 
Bokh&ril  copper  Coins  of  the  Ehalifs-— a.h.  185,  190,  and  209— which  maybe 
Buppoeed,  irom  the  tenor  of  the  legend,  and  the  circumstanoea  under  which  they 
were  struck,  to  haye  required  some  unusual  authentication;  thence  the  use  of  the 
word  may  be  traced  as  of  constant  recurrence  on  the  medals  of  the  Siirotofs^ 
whence  it  must  hare  found  its  way  to  the  anomalous  position  it  is  seen  to  hold  on 
the  N^garf  Coins  of  the  Hindti  Kings  of  Kllbul  (Joum.  Boy.  As.  Soc.,  No* 
XVIL,  p.  187). 

Whateyer  may  have  been  the  previously  accepted  signification  of  this  mono- 
gram, its  adoption  in  this  case  admits  of  but  one  explanation,  namely,  that  it  was 
intended  to  attest  the  current  value  of  the  coinage  thus  marked.  Had  it  been  the 
object  of  tlie  Kilbul  Monarchs  in  any  way  to  refer  to  their  own  justice^  or  to 
equity  in  the  abstract,  as  a  virtue  to  be  inculcated  in  the  every-day  transactions  of 
those  who  were  to  use  this  money,  the  monogrammatic  word  would  have  been  put 
forward  in  a  form  and  character  intelligible  to  those  who  were  expected  to  profit 
either  by  one  or  the  other— the  subjects  of  the  Sovereign  with  whose  device  it 
was  thus  identified — and  not,  as  is  here  seen,  in  the  superscription  of  an  isolated 
word  in  a  strange  language,  the  very  letters  of  which  the  native  die-engravers  were 
scarce  able  to  imitate;  whereas,  in  adopting  the  attestation  mark  of  his  neighbours, 
the  Buler  of  the  day  may  well  have  proposed  to  himself  to  ensure  the  free  drcu- 
lation  of  his  own  money,  if  not  in  the  adjacent  dominions,  still,  unobstmeted  by 
andtte  depreciation  in  the  marts  and  bazaars  of  the  conterminal  cities. 

For  the  after  adaptation  of  the  import  of  ^«Xft ,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer 
generally  to  its  frequent  appearance  on  Coins  authoritatively  passed  into  circula- 
tion in  a  country  for  whose  express  use  they  were  not  in  the  first  instance 
designed.    The  currency  marks  in  these  cases  were  given  by  a  subsequent  punch 

impresmon,  'and  the  adjective  meaning  of  ,^«Xe,  the  most  conunon  of  these 
stamp  words,  is  indirectly  attested  by  the  oft>recurring  use  of  the  nearly  analogous 
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The  single  letters,  which  are  foandj  oocopying  any  convenient 
comer  of  the  area,  are  usually  held  to  be  mere  mint  marks,  and  seem 
to  import  little  or  nothing  calling  for  extended  obserration*. 

contre-marque  g^  V  c^*^^'^  (Fnehn,  pp.  463,  499) ;  more  rarely  is  to  be  seen 

the  punch-mark  of  jJo  yictory,  which,  though  convertible  as    Juo    vietoriofa, 

may  be  accepted  as  a  snbstantiye  denoting  perchance  the  acquisitions  of  vietorf, 

o^ 

in  the  same  way  that  the  original  die  use  of  this  word  and  its  synonyme  ^^ 
may  be  supposed  to  haye  referred  to  a  similar  means  of  attainment  of  the  compo- 
nent materials,  or  to  haye  conyeyed  the  less  direct  allusion,  implied  in  the  mere 
commemoratiye  record  of  a  recent  conquest. 

The  .^«X£  is  also  often  conjoined  in  these  second  impressions  with  the 
name  of  the  Monarch  who  wishes  to  stamp  the  authenticity  of  the  medal.  (See 
Numismatic  Chronicle,  Coin  of  Hnmiiyt&n,  Article  '^  Patio  Kings  of  Delhi," 
18470 

And,  lastly,  the  term  seems  so  to  haye  passed  into  mint  parlance,  that  it  is  to 

be  seen  as  ^«Xc  and  Aa]4Xc  (j^J^i  (Fr8»bn*s  Becensio,  pp.  431,  432)  on  the 
moneys  of  the  descendants  of  Timtir;  and  by  Mohammed  Tnghlak  of  Delhf  the 
word  ^«\xSt  is  applied  as  the  direct  name  of  a  novel  species  of  Coin  introduced 
by  himself.    (Num.  Chron.,  1847.) 

1  Professor  Fnehn  at  one  time  advocated  the  opinion  that  the  isolated  Kufic 
letter  or  letters  ^  u^  &>  I  r  ^and  .^  occasionally  to  be  seen  on  ancient  Mo- 
hammedan Coins,  were  intended  to  denote  the  month  in  which  the  pieces  thus 
marked  were  struck  (Fmhn,  ProL,  L,  15),  these  being  supposed  respectively  to 
stand  for  the  initial  letters  of  Jumid  al  Awal,  Shabto,  Zfl  Hajah,  Rabi  al  Awal, 

and  ,J  for  the  final  letter  and  representative  of  Shawil.  Setting  aside  the 
admittedly  unsatisfactory  character  of  this  theory,  ito  application  to  the  present 
series  is  clearly  shown  to  be  inadmisrable,  by  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of 
one  of  these  supposed  initial  indices  (jm  in  conjunction  with  other  single  con- 
sonants, which  might  also  stand  for  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  a  month,  as  in 

No.  3;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  the  same  (jm  is  seen  on  three  several  Coins, 
Nos.  84,  86,  86,  in  association  with  the  full  names  of  three  distinct  and  varying 
Mohammedan  months. 
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TABLE  L- 

— 7%€  Ohamavl  Dynasty y  and  the  cotemporary  Khalifs. 

KhaHft  of  Baghdad. 

Accepted  Datea 
of  Acceaalon. 

A.D.    A.H.     A.D. 

NoUcea  of  Tariona  Dates  aadgned  by 
different  Autboritlea. 

884 
368 

881 
422 

860 

866 
367 

387 

388 

421 

421 

432 
482 

440 
440 

440 

961 

976 
977 

997 

998 

1080 

1030 

1040-1 
1041 

1048 
1048 

1048 

Alptegfn 

Revolt,  850,  Rausat  al  Saf&. 

Alptegf n'a  deatb,  doubtful.  See  note,  p.  298. 
Abil  labak  *'Ibrahinh"  Ibn  Haukal. 

Sabaktagln'a  deatb,  386,  Nfisirl,  Jenibf ; 
387.  Abul  FariU  ;  887  (Sbab&ii).  Rauzat  al 
Safd,  Ab61  Fed&,  Kbalfisat  al  Akbb4r. 

Entitled  Self  al  daulah,  884 ;  takes  posses, 
sion  of  Gbasn{.  Rabf  al  Airal,388;  becomes 
independent,  389.— Varioua  autborities. 

ftTahmtid's  deatb,  Rabi  al  A'Icbir,  421,  AbtU 
Fed4,  Kbal^sat  al  AkbMur.— See  note  to 
Coins  50. 51.  &c. 

Mobammed's  1st  reign,  7  montbs,  N&slH. 
Masafid's  accession,  422,  N&slrf ;  421  (Srd 
Sbawti),  Rauzat  al  Saf&.  Kbal&sat  al 
Akbb^. 

RebeUion  against  Masaikd,  482  (Rabf  al 
AOcbir),AbtLlFeda}  Mobammed's  restora- 
tion, 432,  N^sirf,  Abtil  Faraj  ;  432  (Jum&d 
al  Awal),  Akberf }  488,  Habfb  al  Sair;  488 
(Jum&d  al  Awal),  Gusfdab. 

Mohammed's  2nd  reign,  4  months.  N&siil. 

482,  N^bi,  AbtU  Faraj.  Entrr into  Gbaznf . 
482  (28rd  Shabin),  AbtU  Fed4.  Accession, 
484,  Guxidab ;  483,  Kbal^at  al  Akbbir, 
Ferlsbtah. 

M6dtLd*s  death,  441,  N&siil,  Abti  Faraj  ;  441 
(Rf^ab).  AbtU  Fed&.  Guddab,  Rausat  al 
Sar&,  KhaUksat  al  Akhb4r,  Hab(b  al  Safr. 

Masatid  II.  and  Ab61  Hasan  AU,  length  of 
reign,  Jointly,  2  montha,  Nasirf. 

Massed  II.,  1  month,  Guzidab,  Habfb  al  Safr*, 
5  days,  Tabak&tAkberl:  6  days,  Ferisbub. 

Abtil  Hasan  Ali,  length  of  reign,  2  years,  Gu- 
zidab,KhalfisatalAkbb&r;  nearly  1  year, 
Habfb  al  Sair }  1  month,  Tabakit  Akberf. 

Accession,  440,  fixed  fh>m  Coins  j  441,  Ndairi, 
Ab61  FanO,  AbtU  Fedi  j  448,  Guafdah,  Kba- 
IfisatalAkbbiu-. 

444,  AbtU  Fedil 

Length  of  Toghral's  rule,  40  days,  NAsirl, 
KhaUsat  al  AkbbAr.  &c.  FerokhsAd's  ac- 
cession. 448.  Zi'l  Kadah,  Nisiri. 

Accession,  451,  TArikh  Masat&df,  N&siif, 
AbtU  Fedl^  Jen&bi}  450,  Guzidab,  8k. 

Ibrahim's  deatb,  492,  fixed  from  Coins,  NA- 
sirf.  Guzidab,  Ab61  M ahisan ;  481,  Abfil 
Fedlk,  Rauzat  al  3af&.    See  p.  280. 

Guzidab,  Jenibi,  8cc. 

Accession,  509,  Nfisirl,  Guzidab,  &c. 
Capture  and  sack  of  Ghasni  by  A1&  al  din 
Jeh4na6z,  547. 

Accession,  562.  Nisirf;  544.  Guzidah  j  548, 
or  560,  AbtU  Fed&;  547,  Akberf. 

Khusrti  Malik  finaUy  dispossessed  of  Ghasnf 
by  the  GhorfAns,  567,  Ferisbtah ,  forced  to 
sumader  at  Lah6r,  585,  Rauzat  alSatt; 
588,  Akberf }  582,  Ferisbtah. 

Abd^  Zn  Kadah,  368 

AlTiiniUUali  

daolab,  (Sbab&n)  381 

Al  Kidirbillah 

Ishak  , 

SabaktagCn 

Tsmafl    ........... 

Died,  zn  HiOab,  422 

Al  Kiim  beamerillah  ... 
Died.  IS  Shab4o,  467 

Mahmiid 

Mohammed  .... 
Masatid  

Mohammed  .... 
Mdd^d   

Masaiid  IT 

Abdl  Hasan  AH 
BaU  al  daulah 

AbdalRashid.... 

Al  Moktadi  bcamerillah 
Dlcd,16Muharriin,487 
Al  Mostasber  blUah    ... 
Died,16BabiAkbir,512 

Al  Moatarebid  billab  ... 
Knkd,17ZinKadab,529 

467 
487 

512 
629 
£80 

555 

444 
444 

461 

492 

508 

509 
512 

547 
555 

1052 
1052 

1059 

1099 

1114 

1115 
1118 

1152 
1160 

Toghral  

FerokhzAd 

Ibrahim 

Masaddlll 

ShirzAd  

KanM  al  daulah 
AraUn 

Bf^hr^ 

Khusrd   

Khu8r£  Malik.... 

AlMoktaftleamerillab 
loaog.,  12Zri  Ha)ab,630 

Al  If oataq)«d  bf Uah    ... 

The  monihlp  datea  {n 
/r^m  JAAl  Farqf, 
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It  has  been  usual  to  oonsider  as  the  Obverse  of  pure  Moham- 
medan Coins  that  etithce  of  the  medal  which  bears  the  formuls  of 
Mil  y\  jJ(  ^  &o.j  this  rule  will  be  seen  to  have  been  adhered  to, 
where  circumstanoes  would  permit^  in  the  following  description  of  the 
Coins  of  Ghaznl;  but  it  is  necessary  to  notice  that>  although  the 
European  custom  of  placing  the  Obyerse  or  its  representative  on  the 
left  hand  has  been  complied  with  generally  in  the  engrayings^  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  reverse  the  usual  practice  in  the  printed 
transcript  of  the  legends  of  the  medals,  as  the  nature  of  the  language 
employed — ^being  written  from  right  to  left — and  the  parallel  juxta- 
position of  the  contents  of  the  Obyerse  and  Reverse — ^which  in  many 
instances  are  intended  to  be  run  one  into  the  other — ^rendered  this 
arrangement  almost  imperative.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  this 
has  not  in  all  cases  sufficed  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  as  the  die- 
cutters  seem  at  times  to  have  disregarded  all  attempts  at  uniformity, 
and  to  have  considered  their  task  fulfilled  in  the  mere  insertion  of  a 
given  number  of  words,  without  much  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
they  were  required  to  be  placed. 

The  type  lines,  which  are  occasionally  to  be  found  above  ibe 
Arabic  legends,  are  intended  to  mark  that  part  of  the  word  or  sen- 
tence that  is  clearly  legible,  in  contradistinction  to  what  may  be  either 
doubtful  or,  in  some  cases,  actually  illegible.  They  have  been  adopted 
as  less  unsightly  in  their  association  with  the  type,  and  more  conso- 
nant with  Oriental  practice  than  the  brackets  in  use  among  Western 
nations  to  indicate  restored  passages. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Roman  numerals  have  been  attached  to 
those  Coins  of  which  engravings  are  to  be  found  in  the  plates. 

Table  I.  has  been  placed  in  its  present  position  as  being  properly 
introductory  in  showing  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Kings  of  the 
Dynasty  and  the  several  contemporary  Ehalifs.  Tables  II.  and  III, 
giving  the  summary  of  the  dates  and  mint  cities,  are  inserted  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  description  of  the  Coins  which  have  furnished  the 
results  indicated. 
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ALPTEGIN. 

No.  1. 


SilTer.    Andartbeh?    347  a.h.    Fnehn,  Kor.  Symb.,  p.  15. 


Riv. 
id) 


Obv. 


LIT 


*  -^  y  I  » 


^/-*  e^^^ 


CiJl>^/^' 


(jj^^r^  &^ 


iJUo  xM^^ 


The  following  coins  are  noticed  in  this  place  as  probably  deriving 
their  origin  from  a  mint  under  the  control  of  Alptegin;  there  are 
many  argnments  in  fayour  of  this  classification,  though  it  is  not  defi- 
nitiyelj  adopted,  as  the  pieces  are  wanting  in  the  distinctive  name  of 
the  chief  in  question,  and  the  assignment  now  proposed  is  perhaps  at 
variance  with  the  requirements  resulting  from  the  acceptance  of  the 
reading  of  a  medal,  presenting  many  identical  peculiarities  given  by 
Professor  Fnehn,  whose  description  of  the  coin  is  reproduced  below. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  St.  Petersburg  Professor  discerns  the  name 
of  Bokh^d,  as  the  place  of  mintage  of  the  coin  referred  to,  which 
identification,  if  correct,  is  slightly  adverse  to  the  attribution  at  present 
suggested:    however,  without  directly  impugning  the  decipherment 
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adopted  by  Professor  Fnehn,  the  presumptions  in  sapport  of  the  pro- 
position above  advanced  may  be  briefly  enumerated. 

The  first  coin  of  the  class  now  cited  (letter  A)  has  been  assigned 
to  Abdal  Malik,  the  sixth  Sdm^ni*;  that  it  was  struck  during  his  reign, 
and  under  his  acknowledged  auspices,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but,  as 
will  appear  from  other  specimens  of  analogous  mintages^  probably 
either  in  honour,  or  under  the  Immediate  influence,  of  an  exalted  officer 
of  the  State,  if  not  actually  in  one  of  the  chief  dties  of  a  provinciaJ 
goyemor. 

It  is  to  be  premised  in  entering  on  this  discussion,  that  the  quota- 


tion of 


y»  ^3  dUS  f^j^  ^ 


which  occupies  the  prominent 


portion  of  the  area  of  one  £Eice  of  the  coin,  and  will  be  seen  to  form  the 
distinctiye  mark  of  the  present  series,  is  found  on  none  of  the  other 
coins  of  any  of  the  three  several  Emperors,  whose  names  are  recorded 
on  the  opposite  surface  of  the  medals  now  described.  This  peculiarity 
would  in  itself  imply  that  the  coins  thus  emblazoned,  were  separated 
from  the  other  monies  of  these  Princes,  on  account  of  some  local  or 
political  cause  hitherto  unexplained,  and  were  there  no  other  unusual 
facts  observable  in  regard  to  these  pieces,  this  alone  would  induce  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  possible  design  which  originated  this  want  of  uni- 
formity. 

The  first  step  in  the  present  examination  is,  to  fix  with  as  much 

*  With  a  view  to  avoid  textual  reeapitolation,  and  fntore  references  to  the 
original  aathorltiea,  a  detail  list  of  the  SAminf  Monareba  is  here  annexed. — 


1.  Naar  bin  Ahmed    - 

2.  Ismail  bin  Ahmed  - 

3.  Ahmed  bin  Ismail  - 

4.  Nasr  bin  Ahmed    - 

6.  Ndh  bin  Nasr 

a  Abdal  Malik  bbNtih 

7.  MansAr  bin  Nl&h  I. 

8.  N(ih  bin  Mansilr    • 

9.  Manser  bin  Ndh  II. 


Accession. 

A.H. 

2(n 

279 

296    ^4^iir,  KhaUsat  al  AkhUr. 

301    JumAdalA'kkir/rdmL 

331     Rajab^  idem. 

343    BaH  al  A'khir,    Abtll  Fkaj 

and  Abai  Fedi. 
360    JSk€wdL 
366    AblHFaiajandAb<ilFedi;365 

Ri^ab,  Khaltakt  al  Akhbte. 
387    IZo/oft,  AbdlFedAandKfaaltet 

alAkhb^. 
8^kr,  KhaUsat  al  Akhbfr. 
10  S:Vl  Kodak,  Nimri,  &e. 


10.  Abdal  Malik  bin  N6h     .        .        .        389 

EUek  Khan  enters  fiddiiri      -        -        389 

11.  Ismail  bin  Niih  (Mdntaser),  kiUed  m  Rabial  Awal  395,  Khall&sat  al  Akbbir. 
The  months  given  general^  indicate  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  preoediqg 

monarch,  and  do  not  always  so  aoonrately  represent  the  time  of  the  inaugnration 
of  the  suooessor. 

•  **  AasislaBce  Ibom  God,  and  speedy  victoiy."    Korto,  somh  hii.  yet,  18. 
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preokioa  aa  the  materiak  will  admit  of^  the  period  of  time  embraced 
in  the  issue  of  the  varioas  extant  medals  bearing  the  motto  above 
referred  to.  This  will  be  seen  to  extend  from  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Abdal  Malik^  through  that  of  Mansur  bin  Nuh  I.^  to  the 
early  part  at  least  of  the  domination  of  N(ih  bin  Mansiir,  or  during 
the  period  included  between  the  years  348  a.h.,  as  proyed  by  the  St. 
Petersburg  coin^  and  366  a.h.^  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  third 
of  these  monarohs. 

The  second  condition  in  this  investigation  is  to  decide  the  locality 
in  which  the  pieces  in  dispute  received  their  stamp.  The  coin  (A) 
has  been  asserted  to  have  been  struck  at  Bokhdrd;  all  the  others, 
which  retain  either  the  entire  record  or  partial  trace  of  the  name  of 
their  mint  city,  disclose  the  whole  or  portions  of  the  word  Ferwdn\ 

The  last  point  to  be  determined  is  the  identification  of  the  individual 
who,  on  any  other  species  of  medal,  may  be  found  to  have  used  the 

'  Lljy^^r-^  ^^^^  Irtakhri  (MoeUer,)  pp.  109,  112  Text,  and  Bfap 
^^)U.I>-  i^yO  No.  XVIII,  p.  111.  See  also  Peraian  M&  Meeilik  wa 
ManUlik,  East  India  Houae  Library,  p.  91. 

*<The  riyer  of  Penjhir  nms  through tlie  town,  (jJb.l:^),  and  paases  from 
Jarianefa  till  it  cornea  to  /  .  .L  4  Ferooan,  and  so  proeeeds  into  Hindooetan.* 
Onaeley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  226. 

"  La  ville  de  Carwan  ,  ^  A^  Z  eat  pen  oonaid^rable,  mais  jolie;  see  environs 

sont  agr^blee,  see  bazars  fr^uent^  ses  habitants  riches;  les  maisons  y  sent 
eonstmitee  en  argile  et  en  briqaes.  Situ^  sor  lee  bords  de  ]a  rivi^  qui  vient  de 
Bendjehir  j.K^afij  cette  rille  eat  Tim  dea  prindpanx  maroh^  do  rindeu*'    Geo- 

gn4>bie  d*£drisi,  p.  470.     Paris  Edit  1836. 

AbulfediK,  quoting  Ibn  Haukal  and  Ab(U  Hajd  Ismail  al-Mdsalf,  also  mentions 

•  >*1|i  (Fertlwan)  aa  a  eonaiderable  town  in  the  prorinoe  of  BAmUo;  vide 

p.  464  and  467,  G^bgraphie  d'AbouIf^da,  Texte  Arabe.     Paris,  1840. 

*^  Barwan,"  Ibn  Batuta  (Dr.  Lee's  Transition,  pp.  97  and  98). 

"  Another  route  [from  Balkh  to  Kiibul]  is  that  of  Perw&n.  Between  PerwAn 
and  the  high  mountain,  there  are  seven  minor  passes,  which  they  call  the  Heft- 
becheh  (the  seven  younglings).  As  you  come  from  the  Anderib  side,  two  roads 
nnite  below  the  main  pass,  and  lead  down  on  PerwAn  by  way  of  the  Seven 
Younglings.     This  is  a  very  difficult  road.'*     Erskine's  BAber,  p.  139. 

'^  On  the  skirts  of  the  hills  [of  Ghiirbend]  there  are  some  districts;  in  the 
upper  part  are  Miteh,  Kacheh,  and  PerwAn."    Idem,  p.  146, 

''  A  city  of  magnitude  must  have  existed  at  PerwAn,  about  eight  miles,  bearing 
north  nineteen  west  from  B^grAm.  *  *  *  Coins  are  discovered  there  in  large 
quantities.  "  *  *  The  site  in  PerwAn  is  called  by  MAhomedans  MerwAn,  and  by 
Hindds  MUwAn.*'    Masson,  vol  III.,  p.  166. 
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motto  of  '  ^  ^j  y  ^^^  riJI  / .  wo  gioi  •  TL©  o^^J  other  reference  to 
the  uumismatic  employment  of  this  quotation  in  Professor  Fnehn's  own 
volominous  works^  points  to  the  coin  of  Alptegin,  No.  1  of  this  series. 

These  data  having  been  disposed  of,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  direct  historical,  a«  well  as  the  nomismaticaJly 
inferential  testimony  accords  with  the  conclusion,  which  the  last  coin- 
cidence renders  obvioos,  that  the  medals  nnder  reyiew  are  in  some 
way  connected  with  Alpt^in  himself. 

The  undisputed  coin  of  this  Chief,  No.  1,  received  its  stamp  in 
347  A.H.  The  earliest  coin  of  the  present  doubtful  chiss  was  simck 
in  the  year  following;  the  later  pieces^  (B)  and  (C),  in  365;  and  the 
latest,  (D),  may,  for  the  present,  be  inferred  to  have  been  coined  in 
366,  or  the  first  year  of  the  rule  of  the  Sovereign  whose  name  it  bean. 
The  period,  therefore,  embraced  in  the  issue  of  the  various  coins 
under  notice,  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the  time  intervening 
between  the  prominent  portion  of  the  rise  and  the  decease  of  Alptegin, 
which  last  event  is  variously  placed  in  365  and  366  a.h^ 

Regarding  the  geographical  question  involved  in  this  inqniiy;  all 
written  testimony  unites  in  affirming^  that  the  hill  countij  encompass- 
ing Alptegin's  new  capital  of  Ghaini  defied  the  attempts  of  the  Simd- 
nis  towards  its  resnbjection*  and  that  Alptegin  continued  in  effect 
absolute  master  of  all  the  high  ground  south  of  the  province  of  Balkh^ 
from  the  time  when  his  position  at  the  Court  of  Bokhdrd  first  becune 
equivocal,  on  the  accession  of  Mansiir  bin  Niih  in  350  a-h.,  up  to  the 

^  The  Guzidah  does  not  notice  the  exAct  epoch  of  Alptegfn's  decease,  though, 
m  affirming  that  he  held  dommion  in  Ohaznf  for  sixteen  yean,  it  la  effect  aeeepta 
the  year  366.  The  Chioniole  of  Ibn  Haidar  (quoted  by  Wilken,  "  Mirchond  Hist- 
Qaz.")  also  adopts  sixteen  years  as  the  duration  of  this  Chieftain's  independent 
sway.  The  Rauzat  al  Saf A  does  not  give  the  date  of  the  death  of  Alptegin  with  any 
preeiBion,  merely  reporting  that  event  as  taking  plaoe  shortiy  alter  the  aeoeaBion  of 
NfUi  bin  Mansdr,  in  Rajab  365  a.h.  It  will  be  seen,  howerer,  that  there  is  reason 
to  question  this  last  date,  as  Abtil  Faraj  and  AbtU  FedA  assign  the  decease  of  Mtavs&t 
buL  N(ih  I.  to  the  year  366,  instead  of  to  365,  though  Mirkhond's  statement  as 
regards  the  surviyal  of  Alptegin,  and  his  consequent  contemporaneous  existenoe 
with  N(ih  bin  Mansdr,  which  is  at  present  the  real  point  at  issue,  tallies  wdl  with 
the  other  evidence.  Jeniibi  most  erroneously  places  even  the  first  assumption  of 
independent  power  by  Alptegin  so  late  as  366  (Dom,  Hist.  Afgh&n%  Kotes^  p.  79)* 
And  Ferishtah,  though  he  boldly  affirms  that  this  Chieftain  died  in  365,  yet,  in  the 
very  context  of  his  narrative  (351  Revolt  +  15  years'  reign  s  366,  and  not  365; 
Briggs,  voL  I.  p.  13,)  he  conveys  a  palpable  donbt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  own 
definite  assertion. 

'  Rauzat  al  Saf£,  History  of  Stoinls;  Elphinstone,  vd.  I.,  p.  525* 
'  Alptegin  would  appear  to  have  been  unable  to  retain  Anderibeh.    See  ooina. 
No.  315,  Frsehn  Recensio;  No.  39,  Nov.  Symb.;  and  No.  U,  Num.  KuC 
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date  of  his  own  death.  Aecepting  the  aboye  statements  as  to  the  terri* 
tonal  possessions  of  Alptegin,  they  necessitate  a  conclusion^  that  in  the 
year  365  a.h,,  when  coins  (B)  and  (C)  were  fabricated,  Ferwdn  was  in 
the  hands  of  that  chief.  Snch  being  the  case,  and  adverting  both  to 
the  mint  cnstoms  in  like  cases,  and  the  ayowed  attitude  of  defensive 
hostility  assumed  by  Alptegin  towards  his  quondam  masters,  it  would 
be  highly  improbable^  that  the  produce  of  the  Ferw^n  Mint  should  be 
put  forth  unmarked  by  some  record  of  the  successful  general,  who 
then  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  rising  empire  of  Ghazni. 

In  this  point  of  view  therefore,  the  appearance  of  the  superscript 

tion  of  I  ^  VI  J?  f^^  ^t  LzJ^  y^'  ^  denoting  a  reference  to 
Alptegin,  merely  tallies  with  what  is  demanded  by  the  probabilities 
of  the  auw*. 

Having  thus  feur  brought  under  one  view  the  earlier  and  the  later 
coins  bearing  the  motto  of  ^  ^  >  ■  J  ^^3  dUI  /  •  wo  ,a^>  it  is  requi- 
site to  discriminate  the  alteration  in  Alptegin's  position  at  the  dif- 
ferent epochs  when  these  numismatio  monuments  were  fabricated* 
At  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  coin  (A),  Alptegin  was  the  honoured 
and  obedient  vassal  of  his  Sdmdni  lord;  as  such,  any  mention  of,  or 
reference  to,  him  on  the  money  of  the  day  must  have  been  due  to  the 
sanction  of  his  Suzerain,  and  the  money  disclosing  such  allusion 
would  be  expected  to  partake  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
current  mintages;  hence  it  is  seen  that  these  coins,  though  offering  a 
most  novel  device  in  the  reverse  area,  preserve  on  that  side  the  usual 
marginal  legend  of  ^^)   ^  &c'.    At  the  period  of  the  coinage  of 

'  It  is  pertinent  to  the  matter  m  hand  to  obeerre,  with  reference  to  the  peca* 
liariy  local  characteristicB  of  Mr.  Maseon's  collection,  already  referred  to,  that  in 
an  aoeomnlation  of  medab,  numbering  thousands,  there  are  not  ten  proper  coins  of 
the  &EmfiDf  Emperors~a  race,  occupying  territory,  the  houndaries  of  which  were 
immediately  proximate  tO  the  country  whence  the  present  monuments  were  culled, 
and  whose  money  is  in  other  places  so  plentiful  that  the  published  notices  alone  of 
the  partial  contents  of  different  European  cabinets^  admit  of  the  possibility  of  the 
citation  of  a  coin  corresponding  with  nearly  eyery  single  year  of  the  domination  of 
the  family.  This  fact,  though  remarkable,  is  strictly  m  accordance  with  the 
inductions  whidi  should  result  from  the  testimony  of  written  history,  Tiz.,  that  the 
pure  BclkhiH  Imperial  money  obtained  but  little  currency  in  the  hill  country  of 
ZiLbnlistlUi  prior  to  the  conquest  by  Alptegfn,  and  that  after  the  bll  of  Ohazni  to 
the  arms  of  that  Commander,  the  circulating  mediinn  was  supplied  from  sources 
other  than  the  nunta  of  the  SiminI  dominions. 

*  Assuming  that  Professor  Fraehn  has  not  fallen  into  the  very  fitcile  error  of 
reading  from  a  possibly  worn  coin  the  legend  ^^t  iSi  &c.,  (Eorto,  surah  xxx* 
ver.  4,  5,)  in  pbce  of  XJj^\  l^i  &c.,  of  Coins  (B),  (C),  and  (D). 
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the  later  examplee  of  this  money,  Alptegin  wus  in  the  aDomaloos  con- 
dition of  a  roTolted  Governor,  who  had  aetnaUj  conquered  a  new 
kingdom  for  himself,  simultaneously  retaining  part  of  the  territories 
of  his  late  masters;  and  while  he  showed  himself  able  and  prepared  to 
defend  his  appropriations,  still  rendered  a  nominal  homage  to  the  race 
of  his  ancient  benefactors.  Whether  the  altered  record  on  the  reverse 
margin  of  coins  (B),  (C),  and  (D),  about  to  be  noticed,  is  any  indica- 
tion of  such  a  state  of  things,  is  perhaps  not  altogether  beyond  a 
doubt;  but  there  appears  on  these  later  coins,  a  curiously  dubious 
marginal  legend^  which  might  well  be  expected  to  emanate  from  a 
semi-recusant  governor,  who,  although  he  acknowledges,  in  a  way, 
the  feudal  supremacy  of  the  successors  of  Abdal  Malik,  either  cannot 
claim  the  permission  of  his  legal  Suzerain  to  coin,  or  will  not  compro- 
mise the  dignity  of  his  partially-perfected  independence,  by  admitting 
that,  the  money  bearing  his  own  mark,  and  struck  in  one  of  his  capital 
cities,  was  ficibricated  by  order  of  the  reigning  Emperor;  but  who  reverts 
to  Nasr  bin  Ahmed  for  his  authority  to  issue  money;  alluding  probably 
to  the  first  of  the  name,  the  prominent  founder  of  the  feunily  to  which 
his  own  allegiance  was  due,  or,  possibly  referring  to  the  fourth  of  the 
line  of  the  same  designation,  the  Nasr  bin  Ahmed  under  whose  early 
patronage  he  himself  must  have  been  advanced  the  first  step  on  the 
road  to  power*. 

If  the  proposed  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Toghrd,  which 
forms  the  central  ornament  in  the  reverse  area  of  these  curious  coins, 
is  correct,  the  name  of  ^^  N6h,  may  also  be  understood  as  expres- 
sive of  a  design  to  refer  to  another  member  of  the  Sim^ni  family,  the 
N6h  bin  Nasr,  from  whom  Alptegin  received  the  distinguished  honour 
of  the  nomination  to  the  command  of  the  army. 

)  It  is  right  to  notioe,  though  it  is  difficult  to  explaiu,  the  appearance  of  a 
seemiDgly  simUar  incomplete  marginal  legend  on  a  odn  of  Manaiir  bin  N<ih, 
■truck  at  Bokh&ra  358  ▲•H.     The  inscription  reads— 

ijj*^^^    ^^     \^y^     ^^     (jji    *  *  *    j^^^     *J'r**     ^ 
Freehn,  Die  Mttnzen,  &o.,  p.  51,  pL  xiv.,  fig.  22. 

*  The  notices  of  Alptegfn*s  early  history  are  naturally  somewhat  acuity;  it 
aeems  to  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  his  youth  be  was  the  slave  of  Ahmed  bin 
Ismail,  the  third  SAmini  monarch.  It  is  stated  in  the  Tirfkh  Guzidah  that,  during 
the  reign  of  N(ih  bin  Nasr,  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Imperial  Army : 

Under  Abdal  Malik,  he  rose  to  be  Governor  of  Khorisin,  and  on  the  elevation 
of  Mansdr  bin  Ntih  I.  to  the  throne  of  Bokhirti,  in  350  A.E.  he  revolted,  and 
erected  a  quasi-independent  chieftainahip  at  Ghazni. 
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ABD-UL-MELIK  I.  FILIUS  NU'H  I. 
[A.]    No.  *269.    N.  ser.  nriss.  et  notabilissim.  cos.  ibidem  [Bochane]  anno 

In  snpr.  A.  L   i^    infra  autem        ^L^m^m 

A.  11"^  inscriptioartificiosiusdispoBita.  Inmediodenuooccunit  ,      a^^% 
cinetum  a  J  (sea  ^  fort  y,\)  quater  repetito,  extra  quod 

^ttjrilNMi  a  Veo  (yenit)  ei  motaria  tfwtont,  in  orbem  disposita  sunt. 


[B.)     Copper.    Weight,       gr.     Ferwin.    365  ^h. 


The  name  of  Nfih  -^  four  times 
repeated,  radiating  from  the  centie  of 
the  area,  and  forming  a  circle  by  a 
eorioiu  distribution  of  the  final  ^ 
together  with  the  motto 

dispoeed  in  the  sIu^m  of  a  square  in  the 
four  compartments. 

Marg.    ^     ^>)\      ^^\      [^ 

/-^-•'  J>—  •J^-^-'  eir-^ 


4S) 


Marg,    ^jjLiJl      ^       rfj^      ^^^ 

A  second  coin,  weight  38  gr.,  apparently  the  produce  of  the  same  dies,  exhibits 
the  words  ^^l^ij  quite  distinctly. 

»  This  reading  is  confirmed  by  the  marginal  legends  of  /cmr  spedmens  of  coins 
similar  to  the  above. 
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[a]    Copper.    Weighty  46*7  gr.    Fenrin.     365  i.h.    Britidi  Mneeum. 


Ana  aa  above  [B.  j 


/-ft-*'   J>—  •^^-«*'  cir-* 


AieaaaaboTe  [B.] 
But  without  the  woid  ^J3 

Harg.    (^     v^^      ^(     ^ 

ir^-*-  SLX,^  Ci^'a/*^  tr^' 


I  The  name  of  the  mint  eity  ia  neariy  oUitemtod. 


[D.]    Copper.     Weighty36gr.    Unique. 

Area. 
Aa  above  [B.] 


"^  ej*  /-^  jo*^  *i- 


->*  *»•' 


Aim. 

||ia»«j,-^^||A»*v.|l  — 


MMg.    lUagilife. 
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-y-v 


^m.'iA\  ^^Ji^i^  uS'^^W  1^/^ 


Mug.    (^     ^__,^      Jill     ^«ukj 


*  The  flabjoined  aeooimt  of  the  snoceBBion  to  Alptegfn'a  Chieftainahip  is  given 
entire  from  the  TatnkKt  Kiteiri,  as  offering  a  Torsion  of  the  question  to  wfaidi  it 
refers^  widely  differing  from  that  to  be  foond  in  the  writings  of  the  more  generally 
known  Authors;  and  although  there  are  many  oljectioDS  to  the  unqualified  admis- 
sion of  its  rerity,  yet  the  NiUrfs  undoubted  antiquity  and  usual  aoeuraoy  entitle 
the  statement  to  fUH  ooorideration. 


u^jea  *^'  «^^*>  j'  c/ft'>«  ^  '^^  ^*  u^^'^)  ^^  ^ 


V  b^  ^  "^^^ 


VOL.  IX. 
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o,U»  jJ  iU  *»J  ^l4»  ^^IjjU*  j<  Oyi  gSi*  J  JoU  Jj- 

^AM*1   ^   ^'JS^  Sj^lfjmi  ^|Lamm    uilflfc   ^    LS»mmJu&|  t^LSal   ^    Jj 

i/*^  (jft^  u>»  ^  •*;^'  iijft*>*f  3  ^^^j^  >A«  V  ^  •?/ 

Penian  1C8.  TabakKt  Kiarf,  E.  L  Houae  lifaniy,  Ko.  1958. 

TlikMS.  i>  "jgtftotow  &«»  eopisd^  theAuikar.''  Vide Stewit't  Catilagiifc 
A  aeoondmoffe  modem  oopy  of- thkworicy  in  the  poww— 'on  of  the  Rer.  W.  OmelOB, 
haa  the  following  deriaftioiia  from  the  Abore  nading:  —  No.  '   «^CjJ     >A^f 

Na«juA/    Jjcj.    Xi^L  No.M^^jjXlJti«id»^UL 

Ko^'^y^  Ne.*s4>  y<t.  10  ^AftA  i^  ^^^ 
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aihwb    Weighty  61  gr.    382  a.ii. 

Legends  in  Aims  Bimljur  to  NalL   IGiitiiiaiki^ObT,  _,  andRer*^  _, , 
Obr.  Marg. 

▲  aMtfy  anlogoas  Coin  has  on  tlie  Obr.  Marg. 


Na4. 


Sa^cB.    Wei|^i,49-6gr.    Ferwin.    383  a.h.    BritiahJ 
AxeaadniilartoNow  11.    MintmadB^  ^^. 

ObT.Maig.    SjUULS^  (j^l*^  •^^^   *^  tl^V^ 


No.  6. 
Sihr«r.    Weighty  46  gr*    (3)84  a.h. 

Aims  dmihv  to  No.  IL    Mint  maika  at  the  Ibot  tf  the  legends  . 

Obv.  Haig.    ^  (j^^  3  2<f '  **-  

A  eone^onding  Coin  has        ,        ^  ^t  SJLw  (j^'^fif  ^/  

In  Coins  of  the  three  last  classes  the  Rer.  Maiginal  legend  usually 
ends  with  s^IiaI* 


N0.6L 


Obv. 
o 


Margins  illegible. 
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MMg.    lUegible. 


ISMAIL. 
No.  VIL 


On  the  Ber.  Kaig.  of  one  of  laoUUl'B  Coins  is  to  be  seen  the 
the  usual  symbol  ^U)  ^^m,^  «^^«>S=^  ^^ 
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MAHMUD. 
No.  VIII. 
Gold.     Weight,  76*8  gr.    NiahilpAr.    385  i.h.    British  Museum. 

Rbv. 


uJCAl   (j^^3    <?»^W    *^/'' 

Mohaimved,  the  Apostle  of  God, 
whom  he  sent  with  instnietioii  and  the 
true  faith,  that  he  might  exalt  it  ahoye 
all  other  creeds,  eyen  though  Unhe- 
Ueren  he  adrezse  thereto. — Korin, 
I  is.  33,  and  bd.  9. 


Obt. 
m    SI    ^ 1   W 


Marg.  int    \yj,  ,_yi   jjlt  ^^^ 


/^^^^ 


Marg.  ext 


1,1^3  ^^Jl^3 


e^y-5>'^ 


Dominion,  both  past  and  fotnre,  is  of 
God,  and  in  ihai  day  the  Faithful  shall 
rejoice  in  the  aid  of  the  Lord. — KorlSn, 
snrah  zxx.  4,  5; 


L^    an  AejFlum. 


SOB 
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No.  IX. 


Gold.    W«g|it»  57-9  gr.    NlalUp&r.    990  iLH.    Britiah  Mo 


RST. 

Hi 

^^^j^  ^XaaJ?  ^5W 
Muf,    Sonh  Sz.  99^  Mid  Ixi.  8. 


Owr. 


-3j^ 


m  yt 


Maig.  Int    U^   WpJ^  ^1^ 


c:.Tii«-5 


Hug.  est 


JuUm    f^jLux^X^    /l<*^) 


/yi 


r 


]UUL4»«b 


No.  10. 

There  is  a  aeoond  Gold  Coin  in  the  BritiBh  MaaiBam,  in  weight  77*4  gnins 
similar  in  every  respeet  to  the  abore^  with  the  exception  of  the  ft  on  the  ObTem^ 
which  is  placed  on  the  right  of  the  fieldy  instead  of  beu^  at  the  foot  of  the  kgnd, 
as  in  the  specimen  jnst  described. 
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No.  11. 
Cbld.    NSahtfp&r.    400  juB.    Finhn'B  Reoensio,  p.  142. 
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BS7. 

4U 

^...^ 

ftMt    ^ 

ti 

jU^jcJI  (^^^j-a-^ 

£.XJLl^ 

ijc«!  3 

Obv. 


Mai;^    Sunh  bu  33,  Mid  boL  9. 


Marg.  int     As  No.  IX.,  with 
......^  ^^  ^/'  ^"^^ 

Mug.  est.    Surah  xzz.  4^  6. 


No.  XII. 

Gold.    Wei^ty  62*3  gr.    Nieihllpdr.    401  i.h.     Britiah  MiueiiziL 
Bar.  Obt. 


■^3 -/  n 


Mavg.    Surah  is.  S3,  and  fad.  9. 


\ 


Mwrg.  int    |^  '-rV^    ^^  (<^ 
^4>»(    Sam   r>    .'^  *».».*.'    /^'^^ 

Afiarg.  ext.    Surah  xxx.  4,  6. 
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No.  13. 

A  aeeoiid  Qold  Com,  of  the  like  date  and  plaee  of  mint^pe,  yanea  in  the  dis- 
pontioii  of  the  inaeription :  the  uanal  ehoii  Bjmbol  ooeapying  the  whole  of  the 
Obvene  ana,  the  Eerene  area  oontauung  the  acknowledgiiiient  of  the  mueion  of 
Mohammed,  the  deeignatlon  of  the  Khalif  and  his  fluooeaBor  elect  (ezcladmg  the 
worda  SJ^      JLj)  aa  well  aa  the  three  titlea  of  Mahmiid  himself,  the  .  .  y^ 

aImXII  ""^  ^  i)X\    I .  vA^I  ^"V  plaeed  one  on  eaeh  aide  of  the  rert  of  the 
legend.    The  word  JjLe  »  wanting  in  the  record  of  the  date. 


No.  14. 

Gold.     Weight,  60  gr.    Hertit    306  a.  h. 
Rav. 
•'•    4M   •'• 


Marg.    Sarah  ix.  33,  and  IxL  9. 


Obv. 

5H  * »  S 


Marg.  int    \s^   "^H/^   ^'  r^^ 
^j«.-^  SLJL^  5»^p-e-.  ,lxjJjl 

Marg.  est.    Surah  xzx.  4,  5. 


No.  15. 


Qold.    Weight,  05  gr.    HerKt    401  a.h.    Maaaon. 

Gold.     Weight,  50  gr.    Hertlt.    401  a.h.    British  Maaeum. 

Similar  to  Coin  No.  14,  hot  imperfect  in  the  exterior  Margin  of  ObT«fW> 
the  word  JLo  JLl  wanting  the  final  ^,  ^ . 
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No.  16. 
Quid.     Weight,  56  gr.    HerAt.    411  a.h.    Lady  Maenaghim. 

Differs  slightly  from  No.  14^  in  the  absence  of  ^y^  in  the  ObTerse, 
and  in  the  initial  tX^^^CV^  i°  the  Berene  standing  in  a  line  by  itself ; 
the  concluding  ^vwASI  ^\  being  reduced  in  size  to  meet  the  thus 
increased  demand  for  space. 


Na  17. 
Gold.     Weight,  66  gr.     Ilerit.    413  a.h. 

As  No.  14;  but  the  exterior  Margin  of  the  Obyerse  is  perfect. 


No.  18. 
Gold.     Weight,  63  gr.     Heriit.    414  a.«. 

Ornamental  Kufic;  otherwise  similar  to  Ne.  14. 


No.  19. 
Gold.     Weight,  77  gr.     Nishipfir.     407  a.k. 
Rxv. 


Marg.    Surah  ix.  33,  and  Ixi.  9. 


Obt. 


W    X. 


I 


J1  :* 


^(vJUf^l 


2-^ 


/>* 


VOL.  IX. 


Marg.  ext.     Surah  xxx.  4,  5. 
Z 
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No.  20. 

Gold.     Weight,  67  gr.     Nishipdr.    409  i.h.    Dr.  Swiney. 

Similar  to  No.  10»  except  that  in  the  Obveiae  ^vJtll    j^t    '^^  J^^ 
are  wanting. 


No.  XXI. 

Gold.     Weight,  59  gr.     4**  a.h.     British  Museum. 
Bbv. 

41) 


xVU       \ 

M   ,  ,Jl,_,  i- 

Maig.    Surah  ix.  83,  and  Ixi.  9. 


Obv. 
3M  * J1  5J 


jUULl  fjj»-*\  y  x-J 


MMg.  int.    \^  <->rY^    '^^  (<^ 
-       /Ml 


*dLf^' 


'   Marg.  ext.     Surah  xxx.  4,  5. 

A  Coin  apparently  struek  by  Masafid,  while  acting  as  a  local  SoTereign,  dnring  the 
lifetime  of  his  Father,  Mahmdd. 


A.H.  407.     ^  Returning  to  Bnlkh,  Mahmood  gare  the  goTemment  of  HinU  to 
his  son,  the  Prince  Ameer  Musaood.** 

A.H.  41 8.     *'  He  conferred  the  Government  of  Rye  and  la&han  on  his  boo,  the 
Prince  Musaood.** 

BriggB*8  Ferishtah,  Vol.  I. 
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SilTer.     Weight,  40  gr. 
Riv. 
•   ASS   • 


jUI 


*yy^^\0Q 


Obt. 


Vt    A 

u 

s 

''A 

,  .  ,**^«      i 

idll 

i^_l 
^      e 

.1     h 

1^ 

Maigins.     W<«ii,  illegible. 


On  one  spedmeii  is  seen  ^\     -^3^J    «N*asuo 

This  Coin  must  be  inferred  to  have  been  strnek  in  or  after  the  year  387  a.h., 
or  the  year  in  which  Munsur  bin  Kiih  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  Bokhir^ 


Birer.    Wdgfat,  47  gr. 
Riv. 


m 


J. 


No.  23. 


Obt. 


Jl   S 


^.     ^1 


i^A^^ — &  S 
^L^  ^d\ S— JI 


Margins.     Illegible. 
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N«.Si. 


SiWer.     Weight,  36  gr. 
Kit. 

Mirg.     Surah  xxz.  4,  6» 


C/si  ^>:!  >  *^ 


0«v. 
Marg.    Imperfect 


^yOJI  \^  c-j>^  ^t  f<^ 


Marg.     Illegibfe. 


Obt. 

3>t  « j» :? 


Mwg.     (jMu^    A. 


^ci;A«*^^ 


The  Obverse  Margins  of  two  suniliu  Coins  exhibit  the  words  iXm  Mi  At  Jtt^^ 

Different  specimens  hare  fespectirely  the  letters  e    «s)    |m  hdow  the  ^iXs 

on  Obyerse. 
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No.  XXVI. 
Silrer.    Weight,  76  gr.    Niahipiir?    3.99  a. h.    Large  Coin. 

Kxv.  Obv. 


,\ 


Haigi    Smah  xtx.  4,  6.    Legible. 


e^  /• 


:ji  ^ 


^*  /^  ti>^^' 


^^  ^L^  ^JUII 
JUL 


M«g-       15.-3      4^«» 


2^ 


^1 


(^ 


No.  XXVII. 


Sihrer.     Weight,  60  gr.    C. 
Bar. 
*  o  * 
Mil  ^y^i  S^^ssy^ 

M^  ^iA i !l 

Marg.     _X>J   ^^^^^   ^^Sl  ^ 


(^0 


/^ 


Obv. 


J     ijo 


Mtig. 


2-^ 


J>V*^    /^lAlUwJ^ 


Another  Coin  discloees  on  its  Obverse  Margin  the  words 
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N«.98. 


Silver.     Weight,  43  gr. 

Similar  legeodfl  to  No.  XXVII.,  with  monogimm  ^.^Ujul  ftt  the  top; 
and      1a^  at  the  bottom  of  Obrem;  and 


MoDOgrmm 


J  — '"^  I  at  the  top  of 


the  Rereno  Area. 


No.  29. 


Silver.     Weight,  45  gr. 
Biv. 


^1  ^>^/  Jvi^U 


Obt. 


&«x. 


aiit 


Maig.    Compoeed  of   thin    atraggling 
letten,  utterly  illegible. 


Maig. 


3  ir*- 


Istakhri  (Moaller),  p.  112. 
See  also  Map  (Idem)  No.  XVIII.  (jJuJjsi.  i/y^* 

Persian  Memdilk  wa  Mesdlik,  p.  qp .    See  also  Map,  p.  q|M. 

*'  From  Balkh  to  Khulam,  two  days'  journey;  from  Khulnm  to 
Valein  /^*aJI^,  two  days' journey."    Ouseley's  Orient.  Geog.,  p.  230. 
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'^On  compte  au  Dombre  des  dependances  de  cette  derni^re  pro- 
vince (le  Badakchan  ..^LioLJo)  les  yilles  de  Ai  (•i^U/j'  ^^• 
De  Balkh  a  Warwidin^  ville  agreable  et  commei^nte^  donfc  dependent 
diyers  villages^   2  joumees.      De  Warwalin  k  Talecan   (/.%UJLk), 

2  jonmees.  De  Balkh  a  Houlm^  ville  situ^e  a  2  jonm^es  k  Toaest  de 
Warwalin^  on  a  2  jonmees  de  chemin  k  faire."  Edrisi  (Jaubert),  pp. 
474,  475. 

The  above  identification  is  proposed  without  any  great  amount  of 
confidence,  as  the  orthography  of  the  name  of  the  city  whose  position 
is  here  indicated,  varies  to  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  uncertainty,  in- 
asmuch as  the  facsimile  MS.  of  Istakhri,  in  four  repeated  references  to 
the  town  in  question,  gives  no  less  than  the  same  number  of  discordant 
readings,  viz.,  p.  109,  ^^\^j^'  idem,  f^^\^y,  p.  112,  fjj^\j^y  and 
Map  No.  XVIII.  (jji^]^,  or  possibly  ^^l^U. 

The  Ea«t  India  House  Persian  MS.  Mes^ik  wa  Mem^lik  also 
exhibits  discrepancies  in  the  mode  in  which  the  name  is  written, 
having  in  one  place  /.wJUaJ  and  on  two  subsequent  occasions 
i  •  r^^3 '  ^^®  same  may  be  said  of  Ouseley's  translation,  which  is 
made  from  other  MSS.  of  the  same  work,  and  which  affords  the  several 
examples  of  ^^1^/»  P-  223  and  224;  and  /^wJ|^>  P-  230.  Ibn 
Hankal^  openly  avows  a  difficulty  as  to  the  correct  mode  of  expressing 

the  name,  writing  / .  wJU^*  «r  /.  wJU/^*     And  finally,  as  will  be 

seen  from  the  above  extract,  the  French  Translation  of  Edrisi  gives 

the  word  as  /  .j^Ur*'     Ab61  FedA  has  no  notice  of  the  place. 

A  more  serious  objection,  however,  presents  itself  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  correctness  of  the  locality  suggested,  in  the  fact  of  the 
dissimilarity  observable  between  the  form  and  fabric  of  the  Coin  itself, 
and  the  general  characteristics  displayed  by  the  Balkh  money,  which 
last  is  seen  to  be  uniformly  a  thin  broad  piece,  whereas  the  two  Coins, 
Nos.  29  and  64,  upon  which  the  whole,  or  the  major  portion,  of  the 
doubtful  name  is  found,  partake  of  the  character  of  the  more  common 
types  of  the  narrow  Ghazni  currency,  and  if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed 
in  such  indications,  would  necessitate  a  search  for  their  place  of  coin- 
age somewhat  nearer  the  capital,  or,  at  all  events,  in  a  province 
whose  monetary  types  assimilated  more  closely  to  the  produce  of  the 

>  MS.  Bibl.  Bodl.,  No.  5.38.     Hunt. 
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metropolitan  mint.  As  saeh,  the  name  of  Milin  .,wJL»  might 
claim  consideration,  as  corresponding  in  its  component  letters  with 
what  remains  of  the  Kufic  word  on  the  margin  of  No.  29.  There  are, 
however,  no  recognized  Herdt  silver  coins,  whence  a  judgment  might 
he  formed  as  to  the  identity  of  style;  so  that  no  valid  argument  could 
be  raised  on  that  ground.  Moreover,  the  orthography  of  Milin,  like 
that  of  W41in,  is  open  to  much  question,  as,  in  addition  to  the  two 
different  modes  of  pronunciation  to  which  the  name  is  liable,  as 
noticed  by  Ab(il  Fedi,  it  is  written  by  both  Istakhri  and  Ednsi 
..  JL«.  However,  whatever  might  be  said  regarding  the  admis- 
sibility of  the  adoption  of  M^in  as  the  place  of  fabrication  of  the  one 
Coin,  No.  29,  the  same  can  by  no  means  be  extended  to  the  piece  No. 
64,  the  initial  letter  of  the  monetary  city  of  which,  can  never  be  read 
as  a  Mim  ^,  or  other  than  one  of  the  three  letters  i     i  i    V  or  ^  . 

An  identification  which  seems  to  meet  more  satisfactorily  the 
various  numismatic  requirements,  though  it  is  opposed  by  the  demands 
of  absolute  exactitude  of  literal  uniformity,  is  suggested  by  some 
casual  references  made  by  more  modem  writers,  which  tend  to  show 
that  there  must  have  been  a  town,  or  certainly  a  fort,  of  a  very  similar 
denomination  to  that  to  be  found  on  the  Coins,  either  in  or  near  the 
Hills,  somewhere  proximately  northward  of  Ferwdn.  An  indication 
of  this  locality  is  furnished  by  Mirkhond,  who  mentions  the  siege  of 
the  fortress  of  Walidn  /^LJU  ^7  the  generals  of  Jengiz  Khdn', 
which  castle  appears  from  the  context  to  be  identifiable  with  the  phice 
alluded  to  by  Bdber  in  the  following  sentence : — "  There  are  besides 
three  roads  in  Ghtirbend ;  that  which  is  nearest  to  Perwftn  is  the  pass 
of  the  Yangi-yuli  (the  new  road),  which  descends  by  Wali4n  and 
Khinjan'."  This  last  position  is  marked  in  many  of  the  later  maps; 
and  one  of  the  neighbouring  passes  to  this  day  retains  its  name  of 
Wdlidn,  though  in  the  hands  of  modem  geographers  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  corrapted  into  Gwalian. 


Abdl  Fedl^  p.  466L 
•  See  Rauzat  al  Safi,  History  of  Jellil  •!  din  Khwtrizmi;  ako  Price,  fran 
KhaJtokt  al  Akhbir,  Vol  II.  p.  410. 
'  Enkine*B  Biber,  p.  139. 
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Silver.     Weighty  48  gr. 


Area  as  No.  XXVIL,  with  ^^|  ^] 
at  the  top. 


Area  as  ia  No.  XXVII. 
Monogmas  j . 


Margins.     Illegible. 


V^^^ 


No.31« 


Silrer.    Weight,  46  giv. 

O      0      o 


m 


■fy^l 


•>>*^v« 


i>^«aBu« 


Oi»». 


m 


ju  a 


Margins.     Illegible. 


^  » 


No.  32». 


A  similar  Coiii,  ^th  the  monogram  ^.  X  J  inserted  between  the       l^\,g  an4 
f}\  at  the  top  of  the  Obverse,  as  in  No.  29. 


N4>.3a. 
Silver.     Weight,  48  gc 

Legend  as  in  Reverse,  No.  31  {  bat  the 
Sm  ^.jmS  is  to  the  left  of  the  rest 
•f  the  inseription* 
Monogram,  swjMti,  4]j;  infira,  ^  . 


Legend  as  in  Obverse,  No.  31,  with 
ihe  addition  of  the  word  Ju  >  possibly 
OJU,  on  the  right  of  the  field. 


VOL.  IX. 


2A 
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SiWer.     Weight,  46  gr. 
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No.  34. 


ReTene,  three  lincfl,  as  in  No.  31;  but     Obvene  as  Nou  31. 
the  second  title  is  pbMsed  thus— 


Monogrsmsy  ntfyra,    4U  a  41) 


No.  3ft* 
Silver.     Wei^t,  47  gr. 

ReTerse.  The  ssme  inscription  ss  in 
No.  XXYIL;  but  with  the  «>^4.:sX« 
at  the  top  of  the  field,  and)  . .  y^\ 
SUt  at  the  bottom. 


ObTerse.    The  same  as  No.  31. 


No.  XXXVI. 

SiWer.     Weight,  4ft  gr,     Gbaini.     401  iuH. 

RST. 
41) 


rfJI    _J^ 


dll-.  ^aL 


J! 


Marg.     Composed  of  Bosses  and    a\) 
alternating. 


Obt. 


s<x. 


M\ 


Marg.     i^jSu   v.-^/— «^    ^^  f>^. 


*  Many  of  these  sereral  classes  of  small  silver  Coins  have  mere  careless  imita* 
tions  of  the  usual  marginal  inscriptions,  such  as  obviously  could  never  have  been 
intended  to  be  legible,  the  scroll  between  the  parallel  circles  being  at  times  n^ 
up  solely  by  the  repetition  of  certain  characters  that  may  be  taken  to  represeat 
the  word  iJ^ ,  and  in  other  instances  filled  in  with  a  confused  jumble  of  con- 
secutive masses  of  the  common  form  of  -^  interspersed  with  an  occasioosl 
s  or  ^. 
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SUyer.     Weighty  75  gr. 

Reverse.     Broad  Area,  with  the  legend 

Marg.     Narrow;  insoriptioii  illegible. 


Obverse.     Small  Area,  legend  as  in  No. 
XXXVI. 


Marg.     As  the  Reverte  Margin  of  No. 
XXXVI. 


No.  38. 
SUver.     Weight,  40  gr. 

A  Coin  similar  to  No.  XXXVI.,  having  boih  Margins  composed  of  bosses  and 

4]j  aHemating. 


No.  30. 

Silver.     Weight,  46  gr. 

In  this  Coin  the  accustomed  marginal  legends  are  disposed  around  the  field, 
and  are  not  separated  from  the  body  of  the  inscription  by  the  usual  lines. 


Riv. 


UULI 


*  •  • .  •  ^ 


1 3n 


Obv. 


m 


3n  t  '      »  V 


^,  m 


1 


JU    Jl 


^/ 


A     M 

JL_J1 
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No.  40. 

Eiv. 

Obv. 

4U 

^A» 

^j  *          n  » 

«<X       ,          1.^     «IIt 

•    4 

iu_j  iL^^  jr 

,«vjai>#» 

M»g.   JUS  ,^j—  ^-•5«  Jdl 

Hm»    13^-*  '—*J-^  ^^  (<^*^ 

Cr^   ^^i    ^*i   (^J-^3 

^  <\a.t   S.JL^  ^  ^^1 

m  ^  cD>Ju^» 

?i^£<fU 

Ko.  41. 
Silver*  .  Weight,  66  gr.    Ni8h4p6r.    414  i.H.    Broad  Coin.     Dr.  Swinej; 


SUULl 


tij^-*'^ 


Harg:    Surah  xxz.  4,  Oi. 


Obt. 


The  nqoal  Symbol  in  thiee  linea. 


^l^u^     tiV    ^  t     « 


0  «ut 


(«-< 


^     ^l      XiM,    /^UftW    ^/^l 
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No.  XLIL 
SilTer.     Weight)  45*4  gr.     Unique. 


Obv. 


8Bt  V&IKU8SN 


^n^    ^  mrXhImrid  X 
in^    m    mIhIrXnuvX 


sImvIt  412  XtXtIn  mIhIm^d 


AnALTSB  of  THS  S.AN8KRIT  LiTTSRB. 

No.  1,  j(\  Sri;  poenbly  ^  a,  2,  W  Vri  ot  the  seventh  oentoiy;  or  V 
jm  of  the  ninth.  d>  ^  Aru  of  the  fifth  century  (Allahabad  Inscription);  the 
Kanhmfrf  Aru  of  the  present  day  differs  but  little  from  this  form.  4|  i^  m  of  the 
fifUi  century;  or  ^  ««  of  the  seventh.  5,  if  n  of  the  ninth  centnry  (see  Kutila 
Inscription);  possibly  either  H  M  or  ^  A  of  the  same  centnry.  6,  ^  Mr,  7> 
^  A  of  the  fifth  oentnryf  possibly  V  i/  of  the  ninth.  B,  ^  mrig  or  H  mut  in 
this  latter  the  ^  u  might  be  objected  to,  but  it  is  the  form  in  use  on  the  Gupta 
Coinsy'and  there  is  no  saying  how  long  it  may  have  remained  in  partial  use  (see 
Pbte  XIX.,  Vol.  VIL,  Joum.  As.  Soc.,  Bengal).  9,  ^  d.  10,  W  a*  11» 
If  mf  12,  ||  A;  or  V|  ft,  fifth  century :  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  modem 
palatal  V|  has  not  been  identified  in  the  Kutila  Inscription.  13,  ^  r.  14^ 
9  nri;  or  ^  ^     15,  jf  v,     16,  H  M$     17,  f[  K     18,  ^mtc.     19,  ^  dL 

Maigin.    No.  20,  ^  S;  or  if  j|f.    21, 1|  o.      22,   7  ti,  ninth  century  t    a 

letter  of  the  same  shape  answers  at  the  present  day  for  a  If  <  in  the  Punj4bf 
alpliabet  (om20  Carey's  Grammar) ;  accepting  this  last  rendering,  the  first  three 
marginal  letters  might  be  taken  aa  intended  to  represent  the  word  ^^IT  Samvat. 
23,  g  4.  24,  ^  1 :  the  character  to  be  seen  on  the  Coin  assimilates  closely  to  the 
form  of  an  ancient  Kashmiri  1,  given  in  Plate  XX.,  Vol.  VII.,  Joum.  As.  See., 
Bengal;  and  tiie  modem  form  of  the  numeral  varies  only  from  these  in  the  junc- 
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tion  of  th«  ends  of  the  figure.  25,  ^  2;  the  DeTAoagari  2  of  the  tenth  eentory 
u  but  little  dJHgimilar  to  the  unit  figure  on  the  Coin,  which  Utter  might,  honever, 
he  read  oa  an  ^  r,  but  that  it  differs  so  much  from  the  r  in  the  body  of  the 
Inseription.  2S,  ^  a;  or  '^  tri,  27»  If  y*  28,  ?  <  of  fifth  oentniy.  29, 
^  a;  or  ^  k.    SO,  If  Af.    31,  f[  h.    32,  ^  mv.     S^  ^  d. 


No.  XLIII. 
Silyer.     Weight,  45  gr.    Ghaznt    411  a.b. 
Bay. 


Obt. 


Marg.    ia^jj^    ^^^^    . 

SUI 


CiJA^'^ 


JJt 


C^    4>^4iaciM0      (jM 


Maig.    I^c-^  , > 


^t 


T-V-^  »»»,<^^ 


A  Coin,  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Maonaghten,  exhibiting  generally  Bimxlar 
characteristics  to  the  above,  has  the  Obverse  Margin  occupied  by  the  words 
ixm  iidu  ^r<Xl1  (expressed  in  most  accurately  formed  letters]  five  times 
repeated.  The  Reverse  Blargin  is  filled  up  with  a  like  reiteration  of  the  words 
^/^^    ^  

No.  XLIV. 

Silver.     Weight,  38  gr.     Ghaznl.     411  a.h.     Lady  Macnaghien, 

Similar  in  shape  and  legend  to  No.  XLIII.,  with  the  exception  of  the  name 
of  Mahm6d,  the  letters  of  which  are  curiously  impressed  in  inta^<s 
instead  of  being  raised  like  the  rest  of  the  inscription. 

The  Reverse  Monogram  ^kffi  is  correctly  formed  on  tliis  spedmen;  but 
the  Mint  marks  on  the  Obverse  are  altogether  omitted. 

Much  of  the  Obverse  marginal  legend,  pven  at  length  under  Na  35,  is 
traceable,  and  the  Reverse  Margin  displays  the  outline  of  the  foUowiag 
words— 

J  a^jJ?  ^^Jifi  jUlit  iUJLI  *#^J  W 
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No.  4ft, 
SUver.     Weight,       gp.     Balkh.    412  a.h. 
Rsv. 


M«rg.^'_jL 


Lir*  r 


ys  M 


Obt. 


A-j  ^ 


Mapg.    IL-A-  ^  {f^^  ^/ 


3v>&r'^/^c^' 


No.  XLVI. 
Silrer.     Weight,  50  gr.     414  a.h. 

Legends  in  both  Areas  as  in  No.  46. 


Hnrg.     Surah  xxz.  4,  6. 


Marg. 


No.  47. 
Silver.     Weight,  47  gr.    419  a.h.     Uniqne. 
Bbv. 

4)1 


^1  ^v^r  <X4^=SM 


Oar. 


J»  :> 


C^' 


Marg. 


/>* 


I 


,<WJ 


X^l^J^  ^  ^. 
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No.  XLVIIL 
Silrer.     Weig^t^  08  gr.    Sejiatfni.     Bfoad  Coin. 
Rir. 

411 


Marg.    Soimh  ux.  4,  5. 


Obv. 


^r^^ 


Sam    (jJ^Ammkim^    r^/^' 


*rf^5/'^ 


>  Zaranj;  eaUed  also  SejisUn,  as  capital  of  the  proTinee  of  that  name;  tbe 
Doeehak  or  Jellalabad  of  the  modern  maps. — See  Edrin,  p.  431  and  432.  Abfil 
Feda  has  the  following  :— 

'^^^  gV/^  — VS^a.  ^^^\  ^\S      (jj2^^  KMM^      gy/ 

Texte  Aiabe,  pw  |A>Ae|*'  • 
« Zaranj^  Capital  of  Sejistin.     Ibn  Haakol  said  Zaranj  is  a  laige  city  of 

Sejistin;  and  it  is  Airther  said  that  (the  name  of)  SejistAn  is  applied  to  Zanmj 

itself.'* 

For  ezunplee  of  the  nomismatic  nae  of  the  name  in  this  sense  see  Coins  of 

HarOn  al  Bashid,  Nos.  136*,  136*,  p.  11*,  and  145*,  p.  13*,  Frtehn^s  Recensio. 

The  Tirflch  Kasatidf  quotes  the  following  authorized  detaQ  of  Hahmfid*8 
titles  in  a  copy  of  a  Missive  from  the  Khalif  Al  Kiim  be  amerillah  to  Masatid,  in 
which  the  recognuted  designations  of  the  latter*s  father  are  thus  given  at  ftill 
length — 

*J^^'      CJJ^      CjJ-ftt^'^     f5U5>J     L-J^S)     ^jjjAll    fUai 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  . ,  ,jcJuJLU  (K^IUiiSt  »  *fl^^-  ^ 
these  several  titles  are  to  be  found  on  the  Coins  above  described. 
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Silver.     Weight,  26  gr.     SnuiU  Coin. 
Biv, 
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^ 


JL 


^1 


J 11 


-^ ft— ^ 


Marg.  int 

a^»  fjjAf.  ,5BU. 


Kaig.  ext     Illegible. 


Obv. 


M«g.  ^)JUL»  .dUU  . 


No.  60. 

Silrer.      Weight,  46  gr.      (Apparently  of  the  Balkh  fabric.)      421  a.h.      Broad 
Coin. 


Rbv. 


Marg.    Surah  xxx.  4,  6^ 


Our. 


8J^ 


^,     ^011 


Mi  ^i\ja\ 


tUbfalAwal    J»yrwu    _)^y»  ^fti/ 


voi,.  IX. 


2B 
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Na  01. 
surer.    Weight,  53*5  gr.     Balkh.    421  a.h.     Laige  Cmn.     British 
Areas  as  in  No.  60. 


Msfg.    Sarah  xxx.  4,  0. 


*e^'^  C^/^^  ^*^' 


/Xrheniy  at  Balkh,  in  Jumid  al  Awal,  the  year 


SuL^  ^^:jt  «>U4^  ^JUj  ^ 


No.  52. 


Silver.    Weight,  60  gr.     Small  Coin. 

Riy. 

Hi 


iiJI  -3^ 


Murfi.    Snnh  xxx.  4,  6. 


Oay. 

«)It  y\  Jt St  y 


^ 


2)  kJc^>9 


Mwg.     ^<>A.t  , 


^ 


*ei-F<f '  3  tiT^r*  > 
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No.  63. 
Silver.     Weight,  42  gr.     Small  Coin. 
Rbv. 
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Haig;  int 


Maig.  ext.    Dots? 


cir*  /- 


:i\  uSi 


Obv. 

-5^^  2- 


*-J  ii j^ i,  S 


Marg. 


•/** 


The  aboye  Coins  present  too  many  novel  peculiarities  to  admit  of 
their  being  passed  oyer  in  silence^  though  the  mutilated  state  of  the 
more  important  portions  of  each^  as  well  as  a  corresponding  deficiency 
of  unquestioned  historical  data^  may  render  any  deductions  on  the  sub- 
jects embraced  somewhat  incondusiye.  Stilly  whateyer  may  be  the 
correct  reading  of  the  abraded  parts  of  the  several  legends,  two  points 
at  least  eyidenoe  a  departure  from  the  uniform  practice  prevailing  in 
previous  mintages : — ^Firstly,  the  inscription  of  Mahmiid's  sole  unti- 
tled name;  and,  secondly,  the  insertion  of  an  unusual  additional  detail, 
intimating  what  would  seem  to  be  the  name  of  the  month,  aa  well  as 
the  accustomed  record  of  the  year  of  issue. 

These  two  remarkable  indications  are  found  in  concurrence  (in  the 
three  most  legible  Coins)  with  a  notification,  purporting  that  the 
medals  themselves  were  struck  in  the  year  421  a.h.,  the  early  part  of 
which  witnessed  the  decease  of  the  Monarch  whose  name  they  bear. 
There  are  but  two  of  the  four  specimens  (Nos.  50,  51)  that  retain  a 
sufficiently  clear  impression  of  those  portions  of  the  legends  it  is 
sought  to  decipher,  to  permit  an  approach  to  a  satisfactory  conjecture 
as  to  their  original  intent  and  purport;  and  these  severally  disclose 
the  worn  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  characters  which  represent 
the  names  of  the  Arabic  months  of  RabJ  al  Awal  and  Jumdd  al 
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Awal^  or  the  third  and  fifth  months  of  the  Mohammedan  year,  located 
on  the  margins  of  the  Coins  immediately  preceding  the  annual  date. 

The  two  smaller  Coins  (Nos.  52,  58)  display  on  their  Ohverse 
surfaces^  in  the  spaces  generally  devoted  to  the  reception  of  mo- 
nograms, the  same  concluding  and  distinguishing  word  ^^Vt, 
together  with  traces  of  what  probably  once  stood  for  x/ut  • 

Whatever  may  have  become  the  custom  in  after  times  among 
Mohammedan  nations  in  regard  to  the  inscription  of  the  months  of 
the  year  in  which  Coins  were  &bricated,  their  unprecedented  appear- 
ance on  the  pieces  under  notice,  as  well  as  their  immediate  subsequent 
disuse,  taken  as  isolated  facts,  can  only  be  supposed  to  point  to  an 
intention  of  fixing,  with  more  than  usual  precision,  the  moment  of  the 
issue  of  the  Coins  thus  marked^  and,  as  such,  to  advert  to  some  pro- 
minent epoch  in  the  history  of  the  race  by  whom  they  were  put  forth. 
Now,  as  the  periods  inscribed  closely  coincide  with  the  supposed  date 
of  Mahmdd's  death,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself.  Were  not 
these  moneys  in  some  way  connected  with  this  event? 

In  addition  to  the  default  of  sufficient  numismatic  data,  the  diffi- 
culty of  arriving  at  any  correct  estimate  of  the  design  attending  the 
production  of  these  medals,  is  much  enhanced  by  a  co-existent  doubt 
as  to  the  precise  month  in  which  Mahm(id  died;  and,  consequently, 
as  to  whether  these  pieces  are  to  be  recognised  as  the  latest  record  of 
his  life,  commemorative  medals  struck  in  his  honour  after  his  decease, 
or  the  mere  mechanical  continuance  of  the  use  of  his  name  by  the  mint 
officials. 

This  last  suggestion  seems  to  be  at  once  negatived  by  the  appear- 
ance of  purpose  to  be  detected  in  the  singular  changes  already  noticed; 
the  question  is  therefore  narrowed  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  re- 
maining possible  explanations. 

*  In  ooncludiDg  that  the  doubtful  letters  on  the  Margin  of  Coin  Ko.  51  repre- 
sent the  name  of  a  month — and  looking  to  their  position  immedi&tely  following  the 
record  of  the  mint  city,  and  preceding  the  year  of  the  d&te,  they  cannot  well  be 
taken  to  import  anytliing  else — it  is  to  be  conceded  that,  setting  aside  the  worn 
state  of  the  writing,  the  expression  of  the  words  is  by  no  means  perfect,  the  ^ 
being  abbreviated  to  -^  (which,  however,  is  not  nnusoal  in  MS.),  and  tlie  |  of 
jL^  in  i^  present  shape  would  more  accurately  perform  the  function  of  an  (^^ 
or  any  other  of  the  convertible  letters  for  which  the  Kufic  medial  -^  standi 
sponsor,  rather  than  the  ) ,  which  the  context  seems  to  require. 
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The  balance  of  written  testimony  greatly  preponderates  in  favour 
of  the  assigoment  of  the  2drd  of  Rabi  al  A'khir^  as  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Mahmtid ;  at  the  same  time,  the  eyent  is  variously  reported 
by  different  authors  as  having  taken  place  on  one  of  the  three  follow- 
ing dates — nth  Safar",  ISth  Rabi  al  Awal^  or  even  so  late  as  Jumdd 
al  Awal\ 

The  second  and  third  of  these  four  epochs  are  the  only  periods  that 
are  not  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  a  posthumous  character  attaching 
to  the  Coins  under  review;  and  there  is  clearly  too  little  reliance 
to  be  placed  upon  the  authorities  citing  these  dates,  to  justify  a  re- 
jection in  their  favour  of  the  statements  of  more  esteemed  writers,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  theory  so  incomplete  in  numismatic  proofs  as  the 
one  now  discussed.     Indeed,  if  the  apparently  conclusive  testimony 

SJj3j  fij**»^    u]J^y^    » "  »y^  j^   ^    cILmm^o    (^^maj)    \^    V^rb^     ^ 

MS.     cf  Jyu**^    ^:j^     ®*^'  ^^  ^®*»  Paris. 
The  following  authorities  also  cite  Rabi  al  A'khir  as  the  period  of  Mahmtid's 
decease  :~Ab(ilFedd,  Annales  Muslemici  (Reisk),  Vol.  III.  p.  76;  Rauzatal  Saf£ 
(Wilken),  p.  231;  Habib  al  Sair,  MS.,  No.  17,  East  India  House;  Akberf,  MS., 
East  India  House;  Ferishtah  (Briggs),  Vol.  I.  p.  84. 

«  Ibn  Haidar,  quoted  by  Wilken,  Hist.  Gaz.,  p.  227. 

j^lXwwjIC  ^  ilj  •     I'ithographed  at  Bombay,  in  1829. 
4  Quoted  by  De  Guignes,  Vol.  I.  p.  24t),  and  Vol.  II.  p.  170. 
The  NtoiH,  Abul  Faraj,  and  the  Guzidah  fail  in  mentioning  the  month  in 
which  Ifalimtid  died. 
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of  the  Tdrikh  Maaaudi  b  entitled  to  the  credit  its  circnmstantial 
detail  and  high  antiquity  seem  to  demand,  this  olass  of  Coins  can  only 
he  taken  to  have  originated  with  Mahmiid  himself,  though,  id  all 
likelihood,  only  late  in  his  career;  and  that  having  been  thns  intro- 
duced into  use,  the  Balkh  mint  continued  to  fabricate  the  like  sp&cAu 
of  money — ^with  altered  monthly  dates  to  meet  the  progress  of  time- 
up  to  the  period  of  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  the  decease  of 
Mahmiid  at  Ghasni,  or  possibly  until  the  fiill  inauguration  of  his  suc- 
cessor ^  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
causes  of  the  subsequent  discontinuance  of  the  insertion  of  monthly 
dates.  This  may  be  eiq)lained  by  the  supposition — fully  justified  by 
their  respective  medals — ^that  Mahmiid  interested  himself  in  the  mint 
arrangements  of  his  dominions,  thereby  insuring  an  advanced  state 
of  excellence  in  the  details  of  his  coinage,  whereas  Masaiid*,  to  judge 
by  the  results,  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  fashion  of  his  money^ 
and  disregarded  the  omission  of  the  more  exact  record  of  the  date 
introduced  by  his  father. 

It  is  less  easy  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  motives  which  led 
to  the  first  monetary  change  already  described.  That  Mahmiid  may 
at  the  last  moment  have  affected  humility,  and  refrained  from  the 
employment  of  all  titular  distinctions,  is  just  possible,  but  by  no  means 
probable,  considering  his  admitted  and  proved  partiality  to  the  use  of 
titles  of  honour,  and  the  fact  that  the  closing  acts  of  his  life — ^the 
contemplation  of  his  boundless  treasures,  and  the  review  of  the 
splendid  equipments  of  his  powerful  army — savour  strongly  of  still- 
surviving  vanity.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  seeming  humility 
implied  in  the  disuse  of  honorary  titles,  may  not  have  been  in  reality 
the  result  of  an  increased  degree  of  pride,  which  imagined,  and  with 
fair  reason,  that  so  great  a  name  as  that  of  the  Conqueror  of  India 
required  no  titular  adjuncts. 


1  It  may  assist  in  the  due  detennination  of  the  value  of  the  above  suggestion  to 
note  that,  at  Mahm<id*B  death,  there  was  not  only  a  disputed  succession,  but  that 
at  the  moment,  both  Mohammed  and  his  brother  Masat&d  were  absent  from  the 
capital—and  equally  so  from  Balkh,  the  mint  city  wherein  the  Coin  No.  50,  if  not 
61,  was  struck — the  one  brother  beinsr  [q  Jurjto,  the  other  near  HamadiLn;  and  that 
it  was  not  until  a  certain  interval  after  the  decease  of  MahmUd  that  Hohammed 
was  elevated  to  the  throne  at  Ghaznf :  the  exact  duration  of  this  interval  is  not 
stated.     Vide  Ferishtali  (Briggs),  Vol.  I.  p.  93. 

*  It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  on  the  almost  unique  Coin  of  Mohammed 
(No.  LVII.) 
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No.  LIV. 
Bnss.     Weight,  59  gr.     Gharai.    406  a.m. 


X 


•^/ 


L  •  • 


<<>s. 


^ 


yt  A- 


J?  V 


^1 


A-1,»\..,^_A5> 


U^  II  Xi«  SLJ^-*-;  II  uJliJJ 


The  aboTe  Mrangcment  of  the  legend  of  the  Bevene  is  merely  Intended  to 
ahaw  the  contents  of  each  compartment.  It  does  not  in  any  way  carry  out  the 
intiieate  fmm  rf»ding  to  be  seen  on  the  Coin  itself. 


No.  66. 
Copper.    Weight,  40  gr. 

Areas.    Legends  as  in  No.  37,  Silver  Coin. 

MoDOgiwns.     Obreiae,  it^fra     Affi .     BeTerse,  tupra  ^ , 

Margins.    Illegible. 


Brass.     Weight,  39  gr. 

At) 


No.  66L 


Obt. 


fJSi\  yA 


^s  a 


^9  iH) 


A-1    ^ 


Margins.     Illegible. 


Mj  ^jUUI 
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^ 

MOHAMMED 

, 

No.  LVIL 

Silver.    Weight,  40  RT.    Very  ecarce. 

Eiv. 

Obv. 

.3^l^»    ? 

M> 

^t  ^y^/  «x«^^^^ 

as  »          It  ^ 

iU^JcJl  ^3L^ 

»A               -.^  >&) 

SLJUH    ^L-«^^ 

*_J  A-:,,— &  5> 

*^y^  (jji  *^^^ 

^L  ^dUlt 

MugiDS. 

Illegible. 

The  Lasae  of  this  Coin  is  to  be  referred  to  the  first  reign  of  Mohammed,  as 
Al  KAdir,  whose  name  is  here  inscribed,  died  ten  or  eleyoi  years  before  this 
Ghamarf  Monarch's  second  accession. 
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MASAfJD. 

■  No.  LVIIL 
Odd.    Weight,  76*7  gr>.    NitMpdr.    422  A.B.    Briiidi  Mwenm. 
Bsv. 

m 
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<)yUMi« 


Hug.  int    li^  ,__yi    jjl)  ^f^ 


a\ 


Mug.  ert    _VxS  ^^j-.  ^Sl  j)I 

^><>  ^^-*-i  tir*^ 

*  Weights  of  other  analogous  spedmens— 73*6  gr.,  57*6  gr.,  62*6  gr. 

*  JmC  in  originaL    The  ^s^  (10)  is  assumed  to  be  a  mistake  for  /^jjj*£ 

(20),  for  TarioDB  reasons,  notwithstanding  that  Masat&d  is  known  to  haye  been 
GoYernor  (on  the  part  of  his  father)  of  the  proTinoe  of  Herit,  and  possibly  NlBhAp6r 
itselfy  so  early  as  407.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  use  of 
Mahm6d*B  name  should  have  been  diaoontinned  on  the  proyincial  Coins  during  his 
lifetime;  indeed,  the  binominal  medal,  Ko.  XXI.,  seems  to  prove  a  contrary 
pnetiee  to  lutTe  prevailed.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  known  that  Al  EAim  be 
amerillah,  whose  titles  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Coin  inunediately  in  question,  was 
not  appointed  Wall  Ah*d  till  416.    (Mirkhond.)    And,  lastly,  the  very  existenoe 

of  the  ^  wau  after  the  ^^1  would  in  itself  evidence  an  error,  taking  the  sentence 

as  it  now  stands,  as  this  conjunction  is  not  usually  employed  to  join  the  two  Arabic 
WQffds  forming  any  given  number  between  10  and  20 ! 


YOL.  IX. 


3C 
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No.  50. 
Gold.     Weighty  06-4  gr.    NishApikr.    431  juh.    BritiBli  Miueiim. 


Bsv. 
40 

Marg.     Surah  ix.  33,  and  Ui.  9. 


Obv. 

5> 


Mmrg.  int.     \i^    H-V^    ^^  (^^ 


^Jo\ 


.U»JJ» 


Marg.  exi    Sarah  xxx.  4^  & 
*  .\j^  a  maik  or  symbol  naed  to  diitiDguiah  the  yotariee  of  any  particular  creed. 


The  legends  of  the  two  following  Coins  of  Toghral  Beg  have  been  inserted, 
both  in  advertence  to  what  has  already  been  stated  regarding  the  first  adoption  of 
the  title  of  Sultin  (p.  271),  as  also  with  a  view  of  showing,  by  the  earliest  aTsilable 
numismatic  evidence,  the  actual  loss  by  the  Ghaznavis  of  tlie  city  of  N&hipilr, 
which  was  finally  taken  from  Masa6d  by  the  Seljdks  in  431  juh. 

Gold.     Weight,  62-5  gr.     NfshAp6r.    433  a.  h.    British  Mosenm. 

Bsv.  Obv. 


Harg.    Sarah  ix.  33^  and  Ixi.  9;  which 
i%  howerer,  incomplete,  ending  thos — 


e^ 


Marg.  ext.     Sarah  xxx.  4,  5. 


/M' 
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Ko.  LX 
Silvwr.     Weight,  64  gr.    422  a.h.     Broad  Coin. 
Rev. 
aU 

^1  (jj-»*> 


337 


Obv. 


Marg.    Sarah  iz.  S3^  and  Ixi.  9. 


^yu^    «X««SiX« 


^y^&/A\  «^ 


:ft  A 


Marg.  ext.    Surah  xxz.  4,  5. 


Oold.     Weight,  60  gr.     NislitfpOr.     439  a.h,    My  Cabinei. 


Rkv. 

aU 


XVi     i^w*- 


J\_jbL 


Maig.    Sunh  iz.  33,  and  Ixi.  9. 


Obv. 


s<X. 


^.     «)]( 


Mwg.  int.    J  j,^   t— yfl    M  ,«w>j 
I  Marg.  ext.    Surah  xxz.  4,  6. 
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No.  61. 
ESlmt.    Weight,  47  gr.    Braid  Cob.    BritiafaMi 


m  ^. 


Jyuwk.4 
Mug.    Bush  ucz.  4,  5. 


No.  62. 
8a?w.    Weighty  50  gr.    425a.il    Braid  Coin.    My  Cabmei. 
Rar. 

411 


3llt      ^« 


HMg.    Snnh  xzz.  4,  A. 


Obt. 


^t 


jlJ  a. 


No.  62a. 
A  fragment  of  an  analogous  Coin  bean  on  its  ObTene  Margin  the  words 

CJ:V^^  C^  *^  ^^^^* 
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No.  63. 
Sflyer.    Weight,  45  gr.    Bftlkh.    (42)8  a.h.    Broad  Coin. 

Similar  in  legends  to  No.  62 ;  but  the  characters  are  coarsely  executed. 
Obverse  Margin.    ^  iJ^  ^Xxj  ^j^\  ^^  '"^V^  


No.  64. 
Silver.     Wdght,  47  gr.     Vf&Mn,    Small  size.    Very  scarce. 
Legends  on  Areas  the  same  as  No.  61. 


Harg. 


-y^^ 


JJU 


ilT'r 


^\  ^ 


Marg. 


^^ 


ijji^^yi 


W^n 


*^  (Jji^^^  f* 


No.  65. 


Silver.    Weight,  66  gr. 
Bsv. 


m^^ 


Obv. 

m 


M    I 


Margins.     Illegible. 
A  second  Com  has  the  Obverse  monogram  formed  thus 


No.  66. 


Silver.    Weighty  50  gr.    Small  size. 

Same  as  No.  65,  with  ^l£3l  at  the  top,  and  3)])^L  at  the  bottom  of 
Obverse  Area. 
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No.  67. 


Silver.     Weight,  52  gr. 
Rxv. 


J^^Xmww* 


Obv. 


»«x. 


m 


u- 


Hai^gins.    Illegible. 


Some  specimeiia  of  this  cUas  of  Coins  have  their  Margins  quite  plain,  the  parallel 
lines  being  separated  by  four  small  circles. 


No.  LXVIII. 
Silver.     Weight,  36  gr. 

Areas  as  in  No.  67,  with  the  monogram  (..^Ljut  *^  ^^  top  of  Obverse, 

and  aU  at  the  top  of  the  Reverse  legend. 


No.  69. 


Silver.     Weight,  65  gr. 

R>v. 

2BIm« 

\              ^\      ; 

i&\ 

-r>^ 

Obv. 


""-hi 

It  P 


ti^Xm^ 


5>l  i^_ 

»  -i 

o           . 

—^i  m 

*_J  A_ 

-in-^^ 

Margins  composed  of  circular  lines :— Obverse,  quite  pUin ;  Reverse,  lines 
separated  by  bosses. 
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Silver.     Weight,  47  gr. 
Bay. 

o  AM  o 


Marg. 


r^  'Ml 


:!^'5 


(*^ 


Obt. 


Marg.    Illegible. 


No.  71. 


Silver.    Weight,  47  gr. 


The  same  aa  No.  LXX.,  bat  with  /rUSt  at  the  top  and  ^)^U  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Obverse  legend,  in  the  place  of  ,^«X&  and  _.;  and 
i\»'^V#  oeenpying  an  entire  line,  in  lien  of  the  aM  on  the  Reverse. 


Silver.    Weight,  61  gr. 
Rsv. 


^1  ^J  ^-^LJ 


No.  72. 


Obv. 

SI  * »  » 


x«X. 


ill) 


*-!  A. 


■^>r 


^» 


cr 


Margins.     Illegible. 
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saver.     Weight,  52  gr. 

No.  73. 

Riv. 

Obv. 

j» » 

m^\.    ^,UL.l! 

jiit 

*«'  C^*>  ^^ 

*-J  A-^v- 

-i» 

MaigiDs.     Illegible. 

Silver.     Weight,  6-6  gr. 

No.  LXXIV. 

Riv. 

Obit. 

C  *>>*^V*  (jjf 

No.  75. 

Weight,  42  gr. 

Same  aB  Silver  Coin  No.  67.    Margiiis  without  legends. 


No.  76. 
Copper.    Weight,  50  gr. 

&BV.  ObT. 

Io 
Ufloal  symbol  in  three  lines. 

Margins.     Hl^^le. 

The  sabjoined  Coin  is  inserted  in  this  place,  instead  of  b^g  located  in  its  due 
porition  in  the  series  of  the  moneys  of  Masa(id,  as  there  are  some  doubts  r^arding 
its  correct  identification  consequent  upon  the  worn  state  of  the  name  of  the  Khalif, 
and  the  obliteration  of  the  Obverse  marginal  legend,  which  would  have  served  to 
fix  the  date  and  place  of  coinage.  The  piece  is  remarkable  if  it  be  from  any  of 
the  mints  of  ICasat&d  of  Ghaznf,  inasmuch  as  the  word  SultiUi  appears  for  the  first 
time  on  the  medals  of  this  dynasty.  Supposing  that  it  really  bdongs  to  Maaafid, 
the  son  of  Mahmt&d,  it  voll  be  necessaiy  to  conclude  that  it  was  struek  in  some  of 
the  provincial  governments  of  his  extensive  dominions,  as  the  type  and  the  s^le 
of  the  legend  equally  differ  from  those  of  any  of  the  recognized  Coins  of  Qhasnf. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  various  territorial  possessionB  of  Masifid — 
^^IXm^3  4/yI|^  {^^J^^fi^oS  £i^  iassMtS  l^^  i^Vrs  (^l&^ 
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(^j^^^  (^^^  (^yi  a5L^  f//'>^^  CiJ^'/-^  trjW-/^^ 

^»3  ^»  _UI  AclfcJ^  ^yai  ^5^3  Xyr^  gv^L^l^  OouJJ^ 
AblU  Fe<U,  Ann.  MnsL  (ed.  Reisk),  Vol  IIL  p.  114. 

This  sunnuuy  does  not  appear  to  require  any  lengthened  eomment,  the 
majorify  of  the  places  indicated  b^ng  sufficiently  well  known  to  modem  geo- 
graphers. It  may  he  necessary,  howcTer,  to  notice  that  the  word  . .  A\\ 
is  frequently  used  by  Ibn  Haukul  for  /^Ul  (see  O^ographie  d'Aboulf^da,  note 
at  foot  of  psge  887);  and  to  explain  that  jfuiJl,  or  ^*v£*JI>  ia  the  name  ot 
a  district  of  the  province  of  Sejist^  situated  up  the  Biver  Helmund  (see  Istakhr(, 
p.  101;  Ouseley's  Orient.  Geography,  p.  207;  Edrisi,  p.  444;  Aboulf^ds,  G^ 
graphie^  p.  343).  Reisk,  in  his  tramloHon  of  the  above  passage,  adds  the  name  of 
Mekrtfn,  which,  though  not  to  be  found  in  his  Arabic  printed  text,  may  possibly 
have  had  its  place  in  the  original  MS. 

Brass.     Weight,  00  gr.    Unique.    Mr.  MaBson*s  own  collection. 
Bbv.  Obv, 


m   SI   * J»  S 


Mafg.     Surah  xxx.  4,  6. 


m 


-yv 


^L^ 


Marg.     Illegible. 


The  annexed  curious  passage,  relating  certsin  unaccountable  posthumous 
honours  paid  to  Masadd  in  the  public  prayers,  is  extracted  from  the  TArflih  Ma- 
sa^df,  as  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  a  sunilar  oommemoratiye  record  may 
hare  been  extended  to  the  coinage  of  the  day. 

J3J  (i)'  ^y^  ^.W  c/:?'    VV-l^   ^^^  ^f'*^  ^J    f^.   LTi    ^3^^*^ 
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2D 
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mOdCd. 

No.  77. 
QM.    Weighty  62  gr.    Ghumt    433  ▲.a. 
Biv. 
4U        ^J3       411 


-.Ja-5, 


Obt. 

SI  X u  y 


«0    itX. 


jU  ^ 


-&y 


m^^\j  ^uuj 


Mug.  int.    13^    , ,ji    ^\ 


1^ 


*i^lj  CU*^.> 


Ibig.  ext 


(jT*  /* 


:»«& 


cr-^  ^>^  '*^-*-*  cir*^ 
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No.  LXXYIII. 
Gold.    Wdgfaty62gr.    Ghaznf.    486  i.r. 

Bb7.  Obv. 


Mug.      ^jLlw^t  ^t  ^^AMf  J<4.S0^ 

«^^  uJL-sL!  f^jjd^  ^J^b 


JJ  S 


^^iilt 


*J  .A     ,>^      &  » 


Mug.  mt    )^  ,_»^     ^t  ^^^ 


Hug.  ext 


er*  /* 


i^t  4) 


c,pj-rf  i*fr«>:»j  •>^-*-?  (.:r*^ 


SOtw.    Wc^t,  61  p. 
Ray. 


No.  79. 


Obt. 


sJ<. 


^t 


A. 


u- 


Huginfl,    Illegible. 
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No.  no. 


Silver.    Weighty  51  gr. 

Similar  legends  on  both  AreM,  with  the  monognun  .    -f^fO-y  at  the  iop^ 

And  ^»^        at  the  foot  of  the  ObYerm,  in  place  of  ^. 
ObTene  Margin.    S!^  ^^jJK 


Silfer.    Weight,  41  gr.    433  a.h. 
Bav. 


Now  81. 


o 


HMg.    lUegiU.. 


Oar. 
o     -Jo*     , 

C 

— f  ,*/A-» 


No.  LXXXIL 
SUtw.    Weight,  61  gr.    GHiamt    4M  a.b.    Commoii. 

Bit.  Obv. 

5H  ji II  » 


MMg.    |i^_*   ,__, 


^t 


V-^   *J»  ,««- 


C-<r' 


Hr-*-^  f*/«>J' 


i^Ji^S 


4k      I       «  t 


*rflf<r*5 


There  are  two  thick  BpecimenB  of  this  type  of  Coin,  each  of  whieh  weighs  63  gr. 
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No.  88. 
SilTer.    Weighty  66  gr.    Ghaznf.    4??  i.h. 
Biv. 
4U       ^ui       iSi 


I..-AJ 


luJ^A 


4>,*3^ 


ICaig.    Svnh  zzx.  4,  fi. 


Obv. 

:*i  * 11  ^ 


Maig.    Ii,_^   •-H^    ^'   (4UM 


No.  LXXXIV. 
Sihrer.    Wdglit,  49  gr. 

Similar  to  No.  83,  with  the  word  mIsb^^  Hoharrim 


over  the  _,JAg 


in  Ohrerw.     Mint  mark 


^jm* 


No.  85. 
(impure).    Weight,  40  gr. 

Similar  to  No.  83,  with  the  word 

in  Obvetse.    Mint*  marks    e    f^  < 


^j,  Bajab  over  the    _J^^^ 


No.  W. 
SU¥«r.    Weight,  36  gr. 

Similar  to  No.  83,  with  the  word  ^Li^  Shawfl 

in  ObTerse.     Mint  maiks     e    ^^  . 


orer  the     _^^t 
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SflTar.    Weight,  63  gr. 
Biv. 


ON  THE  COIKB  OP  THB 
No.  87. 


Marg.    Illegible. 


Obv. 


s«x. 


ff^o 


Marg.    Worn.    JJ^  ^^jjl 


"SUJ    Hope(lkith). 


Silver.    Weight,  44  gr. 

BSY. 


No.  88. 


Obv. 

V 

SI  A Ji  » 


X.X. 


*J  4L 


Broad  KaiginB,  with  boMee  and  all  altematmg. 

No.  89. 
BnuBB.     Wdght,  30  gr. 

Legends  in  Areas  as  in  No.  87,  Silver  Coin.     The  Obverse  is  wmtii^  ia 
the  usoal  ^S£  y  ^nd  has  the  mint  marie  _,  on  the  left  of  the  legend. 


Marg.    As  iisuU.    ^^^   ^5»i    ^  |  Marg.    »Jj^^\ 


as^. 


No.  90. 
Brass.    Weight,  83  gr. 

Areas  as  in  No.  LXXXIL,  Silver  Coin. 

Marg.     Illegible.  I  Marg.    ..........,^ 


\b^v^f 
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No.  XCL 
Copper  and  Silver,  mixed*     Weight,  44  gr.    My  Cabmet, 

Biv.  Obv. 

xJUU  I ,  ^,  h  ?^ 

^L-JLJ H3 il 

Maig.    IUeg»>le. 


Figoxe  of  Nandf. 


No.  92. 
Copper  and  Sflver.    Wdght,  46*0  gr.    My  CabmeL 
Similar  to  No.  XCI. 


Bevene  Margin.    />^^    C*/*^'   '^^*i/^  — 

The  eariieet  Mohanmiedan  notioe  of  lAhtfr  is  to  be  fomid  in  Albirthif ;  it  is  to 
the  following  effect : — 

'*  81  de  U  [Canoge]  on  se  porte  yers  le  nord-onesty  on  rencontre  Adathaur,  k 
h  distance  de  nenf  parasanges;  ensoite  Hadjannyr,  i  h  distance  de  six  para- 
SMiges;  pois  Maydahoukonry  capitale  da  LaohAonr  (Lahor),  sur  la  rive  orientale 
dn  IrAdha  Qe  Bavi),  i  la  distance  de  hmt  parasanges.*' 

Fragments  Arahee,  &C.9  Reinaud,  pp.  88,  U4. 


Sj4\    ^5V.    ^^    S^xxS)   SiuJce  ^^^^    "^Ul»    ^    -315 

Odbgraphie  d*Abou]f(^  p.  358. 

^  It  is  stated  in  the  Lubab,  L6Mr  is  a  great  city  of  the  cities  of  India,  possess- 
ing many  adyantages.     It  is  called  also  LuhAtBur,''* 

>  The  Lnbib  of  Ibn  AUitfr  is  not  extant.    Reinaud  et  IfacGnckin  de  Slane, 
Pr^oe.    Idem,  p.  37. 
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No.  XCIII. 
QM.    Waght,74gr.    QhaMoL    440  4.H. 

R«v.  Okt. 


■^   ?..    V    n 


ej^-/> 


m  o. 


OwMylt  iXaS 


Hug-   M  ^>-M/> 


(-JiAt  (_;_j-#>>  tfA^W   *W 


3ll( 


•V 


Mug.  int.    (^    t_>^    ^t  ^(^M 


i*-£V^ 


g^_i_j  iy-.^^   A_*_i  ^^j*5 
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No.  XCIV. 
Gold.     Ohaznf.     441  a.il     M.  B.  Allard. 
Rkv, 

-50      i \^S l\^ t 


m     iSr 


V-^ 


iX^Jy  Jufi 


Obv. 

5»i  * »  ;* 


s«X- 


^t 


*-J  2L 


Marg.  ext.     _Xa5  ^^^   ^5«  «U 

c/-^  ^>^^  *^'-*-^  cir*^ 


No.  XCV. 
eUlTer.    Weight,  49  gr.    Ohazni.    (4)42  ii.H.     Rare. 


^t 


Rsv. 
•!)     S JjA Jly e 


tU iV^ 


MMg. 


It  •*!    !2»         tt?  ^ 


Obt. 

••5 


Jl  » 


^«  ^t 


*_1  aL 


*Hl^L  ^UUl 


Marg; 


M  sju.  iJ^  ^,oJi 


A  second  Bpecimen  of  this  description  of  Coin  has  the  words  "  At  Ghaznf, 
VOL.  IX.  2  E 
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year  (4)42-  ^  (jji^^\^  ^»  SJU-  ii^  deitfly  deyeloped  on  the  Obvene 
Mftigin;  and  a  third  aimUar  piece  diaeloaeB  on  both  Margins  the  more  important 
eonfirmatiTe  unit  ol   A^  ^Oot  SJwm  (44)1. 


No.  96. 

Other  Coins,  of  a  nearly  analogous  character,  have  the  word  c^_yi/ 
written  in  a  manner  differing  from  the  fonn  oboenrable  in  the  EngrmTtog 
of  Coin  XCV.,  the  Kofio  qj  being  projected  above  the  line  of  the 
word,  as  is  nsoal  in  the  old  style  of  the  letter.  They  also  Taiy  from  No. 
XCV.  in  the  Obverse  monognuni^  which  are  ooeaaonaUy  seen  to  be 

snd 

On  the  ObverBe  of  one  specimen  is  likewise  to  be  detected  the  imperfect 
marginal  date  of  441         f;r\         y^  ^«^^^'  * 

The  examination  of  the  mutilated  marginal  legends  of  the  concluding  examples 
of  the  Coins  of  Abdal  Rashid  has  been  followed  out  in  more  than  usual  detail, 
with  a  view  to  determine,  by  satisfactory  corroborative  evidence,  the  crediUlicy 
of  the  date  of  440  a.h.,  to  be  seen  on  medal  No.  XCIII.  Tliis  has  been  under- 
taken, not  80  much  on  account  of  the  existence  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  correct 
decipherment  of  the  inscription  on  the  Coin  itself,  as  to  meet  any  objeeti<»i 
arising  from  the  possibility  of  an  omission— on  the  part  of  the  die-engraver^-of 
the  word  which  should  express  the  unit  number  in  the  date.  Had  the  remaining 
Coins  of  Abdal  Bashid  indicated  no  dates  but  such  as  would  maintain  the  state- 
ment of  those  writers  who  assign  this  Monarch's  acceanon  to  the  year  443,  and 
thereby  negatively  have  justified  the  inference  of  an  error  in  the  preparation  of 
the  die  of  No.  XCIIL,  Bome  difficulty  nught  have  been  experienced  in  accepting 
the  hitiaricalljf  unsupported  testimony  of  an  isolated  Coin;  but,  the  specimens 
now  cited,  though  they  unquestionably  do  not  directly  affirm  the  doubtful  date, 
uphold  it  80  sufficiently  with  immediately  consecutive  annual  dates,  that  the  value 
of  the  initial  numismatic  record  may  fairly  be  relieved  from  all  suspicion. 
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perokhzAd. 

No.  XCVII. 
Qold.     Bibliotheque  dn  Boi,  Paris.     Kufic  letters. 
Riv. 


Maig.    Sarah  ix.  33,  and  Ixi.  9. 


Obv. 

♦ 


<<X. 


jU  ^ 


«)It 


-&  ^ 


Mj^\i  ^Ult 


Harg.  int     t3<^    ^-r*^    ^^   f*^ 


^UujJl 


Marg.  ext.    Surah  xxx.  4,  6. 


No.  XCVIIL 
Gold.     Weight,  72  gr.     Persian  letters-rsingle  Margins.     Unique. 
R>v.  Obv. 

All 


£^>.' 

Mwg. 

aMJ   -)^_-v  A-«-*c. 

*X£9   ^j^A-J'  liT-^^-*  V*^ 

(jji>^/^'  »j^  !>i 


m  '3^  A. 


Jl  "S 


«1  ^V-j^  ^  sJka>.j 


Mug.     \hs_i>    ^__, 


^r^ 


«ut 


f«*** 


fUuxll 


X»l 


til*f/»> 


This  Coin  is  noticeable,  as  offering  the  only  instance  in  the  present  series  of 
the  use  of  Persian  letters,  in  lieu  of  the  accustomed  Kufic.  It  is  known  that 
Kahmdd'B  Vizir,  Abtil  Abbto  Fazll,  introduced  for  the  first  tune,  at  the  Court  of 
Ghaznf,  the  practice  of  writing  public  papers  in  the  Persian  language;  and  that 
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Khwijah  AhmBd,  the  son  of  Hamui  Meimendl,  who  sabaeqiieiitly 
Minister,  reverted  to  the  Arabic  for  mil  permanent  official  documents  (Feriahtah, 
BrifT^  L,  88).  It  is  poasible  that  the  altered  style  of  the  leg^end  of  the  above 
medid  may  indicate  a  similar  attempt  at  the  re-introdnction  of  the  Fenian  lan- 
guage, as  shown  in  the  adoption  of  its  characters  on  the  coinage  of  the  day.  A 
more  probable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  letters  is, 
howeyer,  to  be  found  in  the  supposition  that  it  may  have  been  designed  to  oonyej 
an  allusion  to  the  temporary  success  of  Ferokhzid  over  the  armies  of  the  SeljfUcs  in 
Khoristo;  or,  indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  thai  the  medal  itself  may  actually 
have  been  struck  in  some  of  the  Persian  cities  during  their  brief  occupation  by  tbe 
troops  of  the  Ghaznayi  Monarch. 


SilTer.     Wei^t,  40  gr. 
Biv. 


No.  99. 


m 


-w 


«Xe.^\^ 


►\ ^ 


Mug. 


I  Ju 


XS/*#  ,*/«5J« 


Obt. 


8«\. 


*_J  5L 


Marg.     Illegible. 


No.  160. 
Silyer.     Weight,  46  gr.     (4)4  ?  a.h.     Broad  Margins. 
Rby. 

All 


Ibrg.    lUegible. 


Obv. 


Jjs 


m  ^ 
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855 


No.  101. 
SilTer.     Weight)  42  gr.     460  a.h.     Broad  Margins. 
Rsv. 


■b  Cl-T^i***^ 


Marg. 


*:t^!^  Cl-T^i*^ 


No.  CII. 


Silver.     Weight,  46  gr. 

BSY. 

o 


0    s«\. 


Obv. 


5>J  * »  » 


^,  m 


NoMargizuk 


Others  hare  monograms  ,^J^  m^cI  ^d)  •     Weights^  up  to  47  gr. 
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Silver.     Weight,  S-S  gr. 
Riv. 

a 

J. 


ON  THB   COINS   OF  THE 

No.  cm. 


Obv. 


*JH^W 


Average  weight  of  four  other  apeeimens,  S-36  gr. 


No.  CIV. 
Mixed  Silver  ud  Copper.    Weight,  60  gr. 

UlT. 


Obv. 


ci — 4  , — .1 


o\ 


i/c/ 


Figare  of  Kandi. 


No.  105. 
Mixed  Silver  and  Copper.     Weight,  44  gr.     Unique. 

»«▼.  Obv. 


Figure  of  Nandf. 


KINGS   OF 

OHAZNI. 

No. 

106. 

Copper.     Weight,  30  gr. 

Rbv. 

Obv. 

o     ^     o 

^Ac 

M\  ^>^/  Owt^^Uo 

m  :i\  f^       w:) 

*-^jl-x  m  j^ 

*j  .2L«ipja  s  »4Xs^3 

X-J^jU?  -3\_9^ 

^411  ^^^b  ^LJUl 

*>Vc/ 

JyMM^   Cl^ 

MarginB. 

Illegible. 
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No.  107. 


Copper.     Weighty  90  gr. 


Same  as  No.  CIL,  Silver  Coin. 
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IBRAHIM. 

No.  cvm. 


Silver.    Weight,  42  gr.    Ran. 
Rbv. 


m^. 


0»v. 


m 


JuJ  A. 


^  ^ 


Bnwd  Maigin*.    BotMS  mxI  411  aHemating. 


No.  CIS. 


SilTer.     Weight,  44  gr.    Uniquau 
Rar. 

^    .*.    0    ^  'aj' 


Obt. 


^1  A. 


Jl   S 


Marg^    Illegible. 
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Xo.  110. 


Silver.     Weight,  34  gr. 
Rev. 

4)) 


Obv. 


A-JS 


i 


Margins.     Illegible. 

Judging  from  the  oatline  of  what  still  remains  of  the  nearly  obliterated  Reverse 
marginal  legend,  the  inseription  seems  to  hare  been  composed  of  a  mere  repetition 
of  the  words  ^  ^l^\  _^__ 


No.  111. 


Silver.     Weight,  42  gr. 
Rbv. 

JUaJH  , A 


f^/^' 


Marg.     Illegible. 


Obv. 

t>J>X 


Marg. 


^,^1  1i^^  _ 


A  similiur  Coin  hae  the  monogram  ^^iXfi  in  the  place  of  JlsXI  ^ 
the  foimer  being  replaced  by  the  word  gjj^ 


Obverse  Margin.     iLil,|U7.t^ 


m 


f^. 


TOL.  IX. 


2  F 
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SUtw.    Weight,  34  gr. 
Rbv. 


ON  THE   COINS  OF   THE 
No.  112. 


S-J,AJij-.ft_*a-J 


J  ■'.  a  ^3 


Marg.     Illegible. 


Oby. 

5M  * W  S 


^     s«X. 


•V  . 


Harg.     ^lI.sUJLK 


Silver.    Weight,  33  gr. 


No.  113. 


A  Coin  similar  to  No.  112,  having  the  KhaUf*s  name  in  the  third  line  of  the 
Obvene,  the  two  first  lines  being  lengthened  accordingly  to  contain  the 


usoal  legend.     Monograms 


OiXfi 


BeTeise  legsnd  as  in  No.  112.    Monogram    ^  ,  \t  J?« 


No.  114. 


SUver.     Weight,  33  gr. 
Ray. 

i— A )t •«— ' 


ji 


Obt. 


SimilHtoNo.  US. 


i 


KINGS  OP  GHAZNL 
No.  115. 
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Silver.     Weight,  31  gr. 

Rkv.     {piTeuiar  Area,) 


■  A— ^>A» 


A    fl    ^3 


r^/^' 


Uug.    IllegiUe. 


^m 


The  title  ,^iX\  <^^  ^^^  ^"^^^  ^'^  ^®  Obvene  Bur&ce  is  occaaionally  replaced 
by  the  word  J^Xc  • 


Silver.     Weight,  34  gr, 
Rsv. 


No.  116. 


J> 


Obv. 

SI  « Jl  V 


«<x. 


«_1  ^L 


^^    ^t 


Ji  S 


'^V^ 


•V     -* 


SUver.    Weight,  42  gr. 
B>v. 

41  4U  4)1 


No.  CXVII. 


Obt. 


Jiiy 


aI  ^V_>_^  S  )tj^« 


^yft^ 


Margins.     Illegible. 
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ON  THJB    COINS   OP   THE 


Ka  118. 

Other  Ck^ins  of  this  type  bear  the  name  of   the  Khalif  Al  Mokudi 
be  amerillah.     Monogram  on  ObTeree  /  .  %t  J»  • 


SilTer.    Weight,  66  gr. 
Rbv. 


No.  CXIX. 


<^^^ 


Obt. 
o       * 


J»S 


Margins.     Illegible. 


A  leeond  specimen  has  x^lxj/^tA 


1Jsi> 


^^m^. 


legible  on  tke  Obrene  HwgiD. 


Silver.     Weight,  34  gr. 
Rbv. 


^. 


JL1 


No.  120. 


Onr. 


Jis 


^    o    ^ 

Margins  composed  of  minute  triangular  points. 


RINGS  OF   GHAZNI. 
No.  121. 
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SUver.     Weight,  40  gr. 

Obverse.     As  No.  120;  but  the  Khalif's  name  is  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 


Obverse,  thus 


^I^L 


Reverse.     Monogram  /  .  %tJ?9  AQct  a  legend  similar  to  No.  120;  bot  the 
whole  is  compiised  in  four  lines,  instead  of  five. 


No. 

122. 

Silver.     Weight,  44  gr. 

Rbv. 

Obv, 

aU      ;||L       aU 

o    <ssSSX\    , 

,au5«  (_^^it_juj< 

(J«N«  (_^>Lt_JU\ 

^y     V         U^l-S 

^yA \\  j-A\^ 

f^^j{3e':kJ>\    Oyy^ 

(^jjAfciUH    Os*.^ 

rV*^' 

*MVW 

No. 

123. 

Silver.     Weight,  44  gr. 

Rbv. 

Obv. 

iSi             iSi             iSi 

jAii  :jt  «         M  :y 

jOifiS!  (^iii_ju.n 

«1  aV-j^  ^  *<x», 

^^  \     U^L-S 

f"*     «NK»V     V   • 

^j^^aIo^LJI        tXA-^M* 

,/—»-?  tf'>>-^m 

f^^' 

^>ill 

Another  specimen  of  this  olaas  of  Coin  has  the  monogram    aM 
at  the  top  of  the  Obverse. 
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No. 

124. 

Silver.     Weight,  47  gr. 

Rbv. 

Obv. 

Il5l> 

^jszan 

.    J   u      \   ^  w 

v<  *            n  V 

v       ^        ,^    ^  x\XV 

^           u        .\\ 

d»^3 «^ 

f^/^' 

«JH^L 

Another  Coin  of  this  type  has  on  the  Reyerse  Margis 


No.  CXXV. 


Silrer.    Weight,  48  gr. 
Rbt. 


tj^V 


'    t-       V      -    " 


JS e^^l 


r^y^' 


Marg.     Illegible. 


S»   i^ 


Obit. 


dll^. 


^L 


Marg. 


«H  .suat  ^u  .suat  ^  id^ 


Silver.     Weight,  6-6  gr. 
Rbv. 


No.  CXXVI. 


Centre. 


Obv. 


Silver.     Weight,  4'5  gr. 
Rxv. 


KINGS   OP   GHAZNI. 
No.  CXXVII. 
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m^y. 


f^ 


No.  128. 
Silver  and  Copper,  mixed.     Weight,  27  gr. 
Biv. 


Obv. 


5L 


Jt     ^1 


m 


Obt. 


No.  CXXIX. 
SQver  and  Copper.     Weighty  46  gr.     Lahdr. 
Bey. 

-3o* 


t^,Li_JL 


JJ 


Ja 


r^y^' 


Mwg.       ^$^1    MJ>  c__yi 


•/>*>^ 


0B7. 


Figoie  of  Nuidi. 


A  aeeond  aiiiiibur  Bpeciinai  hae  also  the  worda  ,  AjV  ■    ffrJsIt     l3«Aj|/  . 

clearly  legible  on  its  Matgin. 
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ON  THS   COINS  OF  THE 
No.  ISO. 


Siirer  and  Copper.     Weight,  47  gr. 

Rmv. 
Legend  oonunenoes  with 

iiutaad  of 


Obv. 


Ab  in  No.  CXXIX. 


Some  Coins  hare  the  monogram   |_4a^   ui  lien  of   ^J^i  and  many  have 
the  Maigins  filled  with  dote  in  the  place  of  legends. 


No.  191. 


Bimis.     Weight,  38  gr. 


Areas  as  in  No.  112,  SiWer  Coin. 


No.  1S8. 


Braas.    Weight,  34  gr. 

Bsv. 
As  in  No.  121. 


Obv. 
As  in  No.  CXIX. 
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MASAUD    III. 
No.  CXXXIII. 
Silver.     Weight,  60  gr.     Uniqiie. 
Bsy. 


m  _^L.  f  jL£a]1 


Maig. 


Obv. 


Ifarg. 


.  *    (JM^   JUUm   JUm 


No.  CXXXIV. 
SUver.     Weighty  47  gr.    494  a.  h. 
Rxv. 


f la e  5« 

«>i  Two 


Mug-    SJI^JUI  ^  Ou^l  ^\ 


/* 


Obv. 
IsuuJLt 


Si 


iMI  —J. 


I  This  niMgiul  legend  hM  been  rertored  fiom  the  eollMion  <tf  di^rent  apeoimen.. 

'  Ul    Light 


VOL.  IX. 


30 
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ON  THS  COINS  OF  THE 


Na  CXXXV. 
Stirrer.     Weight,  66  gr.     Very  searoe. 
Rwv. 

S J^A W   5IL-C 


Obt. 


«ut  i)\  X. 


jjs 


>^ 


No  Margins. 
A  second  Coin  has  the  monogram  :f  c^Um  if  *^  ^^®  ^P  ^  Bererse. 


Silver.     Weight,  38  gr.     Common. 
Rbv. 


iJj^    fLJi. 


No.  136. 


Marg. 


J^JUMkxO 


-J  y*^^  juam  X5^ 


Obv. 

^t  SI  « »  ^ 

Marg.     Illegible. 


No.  CXXXVII. 
Silver  and  Copper.     Weight,  51  gr.     Major  Simpeon. 
Rbv. 


Obv. 


LI-V 


>\      h       \ 


^\ 


I \^^ W    SL-fi 


Figure  of  Nandt. 


KINGS   OF  -GHAZNI. 
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No.  138. 
Silver  and  Ckypper.    Weighty  51  gr.-    Migor  Siinpeoik 
Biy. 


Obv. 


C^ 


L  U      \ 


J\ 


JjL 


Figvre  of  Nandt. 


No.  139. 
Copper.     Weight,  47  gr. 

Similar  legends,  Ac.,  to  Silver  Coin,  No.  136. 


ARSLAN. 

No.  140. 
Silver.     Weight,  49  gr.    Very  scarce* 
Bav. 


Marg.    ^  ^UJL^  ^  dUa^  ^  .sUIf 


Obv. 


«\I1  "SS  A. 


JJ  S 


Marg.     Illegihle 


No.  CXLI. 
Copper.     Weight,  42  gr.    Common. 

Rav.  Obv. 


Ci.>^ 
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Obv. 
41 


bamrAm  shAh. 

No.  CXLII. 
Silver.     Weight,  56  gr.     Very  common. 
Rbv. 

e 

Margins,     niegible. 

A  second  Coin  has  ^  iipu  f$r^\  _  on  its  Obvene,  and 

•»   ^mXII   Si^  t       .^  on  ita  R«v«Hwi  IfAiyin. 


No.  143. 

Silver.     Weight,  30  gr.    Small  Coin. 

Areas  as  in  No.  CXLII.      No  Marginal 


No.  CXLIV. 
Silver.     Weight,  56  gr.     Very  scarce. 
Riv. 


Obv. 

All 


Margins.     Illegible. 
*  Sic  in  orig. 


KISQB  09   0HA2NI. 
NO.CZLY. 


sn 


Silver.     Weight,  8  gr. 

Umw. 

Margin. 

*I^'  (jjiiCi  (JmH  ^^lUUl 

Centre. 


Obv. 
Iffargin. 

^1  ^^^  A»^ec«  »UI  1^)  Jill  3> 
Centre. 


Silrer.     Weight,  10  gr. 
Rkv. 


Na  146. 


Obv. 


This  type  of  Coin  has  no  tcriHen  Margins,  the  space  being  filled  in  with 
simple  dots. 


No.  CXLVIL 
Silver  and  Copper.     Weight,  48  gr.    JIfy  CabineL 
Bsv. 

^. ^\    Vi     li   »i»  11 

M ^ eSl 


«L 


',r-*- 


Obv. 
Figure  of  Nandi. 
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KHUSRt    SHAH. 


No.  CXLVIIL 


Gold.    Weight,  fiO  gr.    Umque. 


Obv. 


sU 


Marg.    Illegible. 


AT^ 


«\It  ^\  A. 


Jl    S 


aI  «2L^.p-^  ^  s«X>^ 


aBi^:; 


Maig.r^«X^L    ifX^/i 


^^j^^t  ^  


No.  149. 


Silver.     Weight,  47  gr.    Unique. 
Rbv. 


sU 


^/-^ 


Marg.    Corapoeed  eC  doik 


Obv. 


Ji:* 


Marg. 


No.  CL. 


Silrer.    Weight,  63  gr.    Scaioe. 


This  type  Tariee  from  No.  149,  in  the  rejection  of  the  name  of  Saojar,  the 
two  last  lines  of  the  Obverse^  Area  being  superaeded  by  the  words 

Both  MaxginB  are  compoeed  of  dots. 
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KHUSRt)    MALIK. 
No.  CLI. 


SiWer.     Weight,  60  gr.     Unique. 
Rkv. 


«Ut 


-^>rr 


«Xe.^\^ 


jJicSl  ^^IkJUl 


S" 

3/**^ 


Obv. 


Margins  filled  up  with  dots. 


No.  CLII. 


SilTer.     Weight,  66  gr.    Common. 
Rsv. 


X J^A l\  ^LJf 


Obv. 
rill  S«  ^^ l\  ^ 


Dotted  MarginSb 

Some  haye  marginal  inscriptions;  but  the  purport  is  unintelligible.     Occa- 
sionally are  to  be  seen  the  Obverse  monograro,  infrth  o  £  o  '^^  Reverse, 
I  ** 


'  Sic  in  orig. 
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No.  CLIII. 
SOtw  and  Copper.     Weight,  50  gr. 


L1.V 


Rbv. 


Ja ftSJ 


^JUL 


Obv. 


The  Bull  Nandf  in  Tog^r^ 
and  tneeeof 


Nal64. 

Copper.    Weight,  4S  gr.     Jfy  CbMMt     (See  aleo  Plate  XX.,  fig.  \%  Aiiana 
Antiqoa.) 


Bav. 
Inacirele 


C:,V 


Obt. 


J5 cSI 


sV 


J.A H 


No.  165. 


Copper.    Weight,  80  gr. 

Biv. 

_\ 

^ 

S 

X 

lj.V 

-J» 

■>/— 

—^ 

iJ 

\ 

^ 

Obv. 


4^,L-k_l. 


Ja e!^ 


KlSrOS  OF  OHAZMI. 
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TABLE  IL— Abstract  of  Dates  legibU  on  the  Coins, 

A.H. 

Mint  City. 

Klng'BName. 

Referenoe  to  Coins. 

BomarkB. 

347 

(Ander4beh) 

Alptegfn 
Sabaktagin 

1 

Fnehn. 

380 

Ferwin 

2 

382 

? 

idem 

3 

383 

Ferwfo 

idem 

4 

(3)84 

> 

idem 

5 

385 

N&hipdr 

8 

390 

idem 

idem 

9  and  10 

395 

Hait 

idem 

14 

(See  also  No.  25, 
I      (GhacnQ. 

399 

(NisUpdr) 

(GhaaiiO 

N(sh4p^ 

idem 

26 

399 

idem 

27 

400 

idem 

11 

Fnehn. 

401 

idem 

idem 

12  and  13 

401 

Herit 

idem 

15 

2  apedmens. 

401 

Ghatni 

idem 

36 

405 

idem 

idem 

54 

407 

Nishfoiir 

idem 

19 

409 

idem 

idem 

20 

411 

Heiit 

idem 

16 

411 

Balkh 

idem 

40 

411 

Ghazni 

idem 

43  and  44 

412 

Balkh 

idem 

45 

See  also  No.  42. 

413 

Her6t 

idem 

17 

414 

NlBhtour 

idem 

41 

414 

Uertit 

idem 

18 

414 

> 

idem 

46 

419 

P 

idem 

47 

421 

? 

idem 

50  and  52 

421 

Balkh 

idem 

51 

4  specimens. 

422 

Nishipdr 

Masadd 

58 

422 

? 

idem 

60 

425 

? 

idem 

62 

(4)27 
(42)8 

? 

idem 

62a 

Balkh 

idem 

63 

431 

Nishipdr 

idem 

59 

433 

Ghami 

Mtfd6d 

77 

433 

> 

idem 

81 

434 

Ghai^ 

idem 

82 

435 

idem 

idem 

78 

440 

idem 

AbdalRashfd 

93 

[See  also  No.  96 

441 

idem 

idem 

94 

{  and  Note  to 
[     No.  95. 

%', 

idem 

idem 

95 

2  specimens. 

> 

Ferokhiid 

100 

450 

GhaxDf 

idem 

101 

494 

? 

Maaa^d  III. 

134 

Mods.  F.  Soiei,  in  his  '<  Lettre  smr  qnelques  Monnaies  in^tes  troav^es  k 
Bokhara**  (Geneve,  1843).  deaoribes  a  copper  Coin  similar  in  historic  charac- 
teriatiGS  to  No.  8,  bearing  the  conjoint  names  of  Al  Tif'h  lillah,  N(ih  bin  Manatir, 
nd  Beif  al  Danlah  (Mahmtid),  struck  at  Niship^  in  386  a.h.  M.  Soret  also  cites 
from  Frsehn's  works^  gold  Coins  of  Mahm^d, .  Nfshiplir,  413,  and  Qhaznf,  406. 
The  means  of  Tcriiication  of  these  last  quotations  are  not  immediately  ayailable. 
VOL.  IX.  2  H 
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TABLE  III.— i/inf  CUies, 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 


Anderibeh  ? 
Bokhiri,  412  a.h 
Kennfofa,  389  a 


:i- 


Nofl.  40,  45,  51,  &c. 

„       2,    4.    See  also  Coins  B  and 
C,  pp.  35,  36. 

„     36,  43,  49,  53,  &c.,  &c. 
„      14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  &c. 
„     92,  129. 

8.    9,  10,  11,  12,  &r. 
„      48. 
„      29,  64. 

Frshn,  Novs  Symbols,  p.  15. 


r  Are  quoted  by  Moeller  rOe  Nvmis. 
I  Orientalibus,  p.  134),  as  given 
[      by  Fnehn  (2ter  Ber.,  p.  36). 


Since  the  major  portion  of  the  preceding  pages  have  passed  throngh  the  pressi 
an  opportunity  has  occurred  of  inspecting  a  second  copy  of  the  rare  work  of  Al 
Bfhekf,  containing  the  life  and  history  of  MaaaOd  of  Ghaznf,  in  the  possessian  of 
W.  H.  Morley,  Esq.  Any  lengthened  notice  of  this  MS.  might  be  deemed  oat 
of  place  at  the  present  moment,  but  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  more  extended, 
though  still  imperfect,  examination  of  this  MS.  in  no  way  shakes  the  authenticity 
of  any  previous  quotation;  and,  though  much  might  have  been  added,  there  is 
nothing  to  alter  in  any  of  the  deductions  heretofore  diawn  from  its  pages,  with  the 
single  exception  of  a  remark  which  suggests  itself  from  a  discovery  that  Masadd 

bore  among  his  other  titles  that  of  ^t  (>Iax]  lail^,  and  that  possibly  this  may 
be  the  designation  intended  to  be  recorded  in  the  inscription  which  occupies  the 
last  line  of  the  Reverse  Areas  of  Coins  Nos.  69,  60.  This  was  in  truth,  the  most 
obvious  and  satisfactory  reading,  and  that  which  presented  itself  at  the  first  sight 
of  the  Coins;  but  it  was  rejected,  and  is  still  questioned,  on  accofpit  of  the  shape 

of  the  final  letter  of  the  second  word  differing  so  materially  from  the  other  dalt  J 
to  be  found  on  other  parts  of  the  self-same  Coins. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


In  bringing  to  a  oonclusion  the  foregoing  description  of  the  Coins 
of  the  Ghaznavi  Kings  of  the  race  of  Sabaktagln^  it  may  be  appro- 
priate to  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  corsorily  to  any  of  the  more 
rare  or  remarkable  medals  connected  with  the  locality,  whence  this 
dynasty  deriyed  its  name,  which  have  found  a  place  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Masson. 

With  this  single  object  in  view,  and  avoiding  any  effort  at  serial 
classification,  the  following  detached  notices  of  a  few  of  the  numis- 
matic records  of  some  of  the  early  successors  of  the  more  strictly 
so-called  Ghaznavi  Monarchs  are  here  subjoined.  In  the  express 
desire  also  of  limiting  the  present  observations,  the  reproduction  of 
any  previously  fuUy-deciphered  Coin  has  been  carefully  avoided,  and 
the  necessary  introductory  remarks  have  been  confined  to  little  more 
than  mere  references  to  readily  accessible  historical  authorities. 


GHf ATH  AL  DIN  MOHAMMED  BIN  SAM. 

Ghidth  al  din  Mohammed  bin  Sdm  was  the  Suzerain  of,  and  even- 
tuaUy  the  associate  Sovereign  with,  his  brother,  Muaz  al  din  (other- 
wise Shahab  al  din)  Mohammed  bin  Sdm,  better  known  as  Mohammed 
Ghdri,  the  conqueror  of  Hindustan,  and  founder  of  the  powerful 
dynasty  of  the  Pat'dn  Monarchs  of  Delhi  \ 

The  Coins  of  these  brother  Kings  are  not  oncommon,  uid  may  be  referred  to 
in  the  Joum.  As.  Soc.,  Bengal,  May,  1838 ;  Ariana  Antiqua,  pp.  43l>,  437,  and 
438,  Noe.  29,  35,  PL  XX.,  and  Nos.  24,  25,  26,  35,  36,  PU  XIX.;  and  also 
Naminnatic  Chronicle,  October,  1846. 

No.  /. 
Silver  and  Copper.     Weight,  46  gr. 

Obv.  Bade  figure  of  a  Cavalier,  facing  to  the  left,  with  his  lance  at  the  charge. 
R»v.  ^L--.  ^^^  J^«.2S^  yuan  ^\  jJflifiS?  .2UH  eJu^ 
The  above  Coin  is  remarkable  as  illustrating  the  authenticity  of  an  assertion  in 


*  Ferishtah  (Dow),  i.,  127;  Briggs,  i.,  169;  Price,  iL,  313;  Price,  quoting 
the  Khal^aat  al  Akhbir,  ii.,  455.  Dom*s  Hist.  Afghans,  Annotations.  El- 
phinstone,  i,  603. 
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Abdl  Fedi,  to  the  effeet  tlutt,  after  AU  al  din  Hui^n  JMitu^jr'  desdi,  Ohtftii 
ftl  din  Mohunmed  bin  SAm  leigned  orer  Ghdr  and  Ohaienf  as  MaRk,  thai  ia  to 
•ay,  without  at  ftnt  adopting  the  higher  style  of  Suitdn, 

iXUL    iiji^  ^y^\    ^^    *.^,^    ^-r-^lafj 

AbiU  Fedi,  Ann.  Mod. 


BAHA  AL  DfN  SAM  BIN  MOHAMMED. 

The  Dynasty  of  the  Gh6riaii8  of  B^mfdn. 

D<m%nu>ni.—TokMiiBt6xi,  Balkh,  Bokldn,  and  Badakhshan,  &c. 

1.  Fakhr  al  din  Masaud,  son  of  Eiz  al  din  Hnse^n,  Amir  EdjSb  of 
Salt&n  Ibrahim. 

2.  Shems  al  din  Mohammed  bin  Masai&d. 

3.  Bahd  al  din  Sim  bin  Mohammed.    Fourteen  years'  reign.    Died 
in  602  A.H. 

4.  Jellal  al  din  Ali.    Seven  years'  reign.     Gonqnered  and  pot  to 

death  by  the  Khwirinnis^ 

No.i9. 
Silver.    Weight,  62  gr. 

Bsv.  Obt. 


o       no 


VI  * 

W    M 

^    M 

M^y— 

«-/ 

Margins.    Illegible. 


No.  5. 
Silver.     Weight,  12  gr. 

Obv.    The  usual  qrmbol  in  three  lines,  as  in  No.  £,  bat  without  the  addition 
oftheKhalif'sname. 


1  Banzat  al  Safd,  quoted  by  Dom,  ii.,  91 ;   see  also  angmal  MS.,  No.  43, 
Boy.  As.  Soc.;  and  MS.  KhalAsat  al  Akhbir,  Idem. 
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No.  4. 
Silver  and  Copper.    Weight,  62  gr. 

Obv.    Bade  figure  of  a  HorsemMiy  facing  to  the  right,  h<4ding  a  lance  at  the 
charge. 

Bbv.     Ab  No.  S. 


TAJ  AL  DfN  ILDUZ. 


T^j  al  dm  Ildns,  one  of  the  slaves  of  Mohammed  Oh6rf,  is  first 
noticed  in  history  on  the  occasion  of  his  appointment  to  the  goyem- 
ment  of  Kirmdn.  He  was  subsequently  eleyated  to  the  charge  of 
Ghazni  itself,  in  which  position  he  reyolted  on  Mohammed  Ghdri's 
defeat  by  the  Allies  of  the  King  of  Khwdrizm;  but  finding  his 
master  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  with  sufficient  force  to  insure 
success,  he  submitted,  and  was  pardoned,  being  allowed  to  retain  his 
former  charge.  On  Muaz  al  din's  death,  Ilduz  became  independent 
Monarch  of  Ghami,  and  held  possession  until  its  capture  by  Moham- 
med Khwdrizmi,  after  which  he  returned  to  Kirm&n,  and  eventually 
in  endeavouring  to  conquer  Hindustan,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Shems  al  din  Altemsh^ 

No.  5. 
GohL    Wei|^  46  gr.    Uniqne. 

Obv.    Area.    rfJl  ^^^jj  ^UH  d)t  ^y«y  J^^^U  ^l  ^S  *»  Jl 

Marg.    j^       j^       j^       M.^  ^^\^  SJuM  ^y^       j|t       jf       j^ 

Bay.    Area,    ^l      ^^jj^S^     LijJ<     ^     (J«5>0)     (^UJUJl 

Harg.     ^f       :f       :f         (jj^^^    ^^^     ^    &^ 


1  Feriahtah  [Dow,  i.,  138;   Briggs,  i.,  200];  D'Herbelot,  Article  "Ildiz;** 
Elphinatone,  i.,  616. 
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No.  6. 
Gold.     Weight,  61  gr.     Umque. 

Obv.     Ar«i.     pU        ^^^        J^^^K^       A   A    (j&W        ^L 

No.  7. 
Silver.     Weight,  94  gr.     Unique. 

Obv.     Square  Area.     rflJ  ^^        ^^    v    t     *-^-       dJl  St   * Jl    » 

Rbv.    .ftmitfjytcarvAreft.    ^ ^ ^l  ^^| t V ^       " 


No.  tf. 
Silver  uid  Copper.     Weight,  38  gr. 

Obv.    Rude  figure  of  a  Cavalier,  fiusing  to  the  left,  with  his  epeur  at  the 
chaige. 

Bav.    Area.    yjcJb  (^;^^>OUl^  L-fr-5*3^'  £1— >'  jJi-JiJH  dUI 
Marg.     Filled  in  with  dots. 


No.  9. 
Silver  and  Copper. 

Obv.     The  Kirmdn  style  of  the  figure  of  the  Bull  (Nandi ?) 


K        ■< 


A  Coin  of  Tij  al  din  Udnz  is  depicted  in  fig.  18,  PI.  XX.,  Ariana  Antiqua. 
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ALA  AL  DIN  MOHAMMED  KHWARIZMI. 
{Sekander  al  Thdni.) 

Aid  al  din  Mohammed,  son  of  Tukosh,  the  sixth  of  the  Khwdrizm 
Shdhis,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  father  in  596  a.h.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Kdra  Khitans,  in  605'^  he  was  entitled  Sekander  al 
Thdni*.  Sabsequentlj  he  subdued  Bdmidn;  and  in  612'  he  reduced 
Ghazni.     He  died  in  617. 

The  gold  coins  of  this  Prinoe  haye  been  sufficiently  noticed  by  Profossor 
Wilson,  in  his  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  437  (see  also  Frohn's  Recensio,  pp.  146  and 
G95).  One  class  of  AU  al  dfn*8  broad  silver  corns  partakes  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  his  gold  coinage:  the  two  specimens  of  this  description  in  Mr.  Masson's 
collection  weigh  severally  97  and  102  grains.  In  addition  also  to  the  common 
narrcw  silver  coins,  in  make  and  weight  similar  to  those  of  his  son  (No.  i7)y  there 
are  examples  of  thin  broad  silver  pieces,  likewise  weighing  about  47  gr^ns,  which 
are  cariously  ornamented  with  a  scolloped  Margin,  in  the  interstices  of  which  are 

inscribed  the  osnal  marginal  legends.    These  coins  have  the  monogram  / .  .L  J 

at  the  top  of  each  Area;  the  place  of  mintage  is  not  legible. 

No.  iO. 
Copper.     Weight)  67  gr. 

Obv.     Horseman  in  ontline  (Toghrdy  face  to  the  left 
Rbv.     Bnll  in  outline.     , .  ^ 


This  Coin  and  No.  i5  are  noticeable  as  evincing  how  completely  it  was  the 
custom  with  Eastern  conquerors,  in  Central  Asia  at  least,  to  adopt  the  types  of  the 
money  of  the  countries  subdued.  It  has  been  shown  (Joum.  Roy.  As.  Soc.» 
xviL,  190)  that  the  Khwirizmls,  in  imitation  of  their  immediate  predecessors,  the 
OhdriiB,  made  use  of  the  device  of  the  Horseman,  first  mtroduced  by  the  Brahman 
Kings  of  Eibul;  but  the  present  examples  prove  that  they  also  appropriated,  sub- 
ject to  bat  slight  modification,  the  Reverse  die— the  Bull  of  the  Hindd  prototype. 


*  De  Ouignes:  see  also  D'Herbelot,  Article  ^'Mohammed  Koth  beddin.*' 
<  Or  according  to  the  Khalteat  al  Akhbir,  in  007  i.h.;  Price,  ii.,  399. 

s  Anno  duodecimo,  menae  Shaabano,  potitus  est  Soltan  Mohammed  urbe 
Ghazna;  cum  antea  maximam  Chorasani  partem  et  regnnm  Bamianae  possedisset. 
Abtil  Faraj  [Pocock],  p.  287. 

*  See  a  somewhat  simOar  figure  on  a  coin  of  this  Monarch,  Plate,  p.  177,  fig. 
23,  Journ.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,  No.  XVII.;  and  Joum.  As.  Soc.,  Bengal,  fig.  2, 
PI.  XIV.,  Vol  VI. 
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No.  //. 
SilTer  and  Copper.     Weight,  49  gr. 

RiT.     Honeman,  face  ietkgUft    jMJ±nJ  ||  /^llJuJt   /^w    tXe^^V* 


No.  /g. 

SiWer  aad  Copper.     Weight, 

63  gr. 

BimliD. 

Obv. 

Ab  No.  H. 

Rbv. 

Honeman,  face  to 

iheriffht. 

^y\   la     .1- 

.^\ 

and  in  a  line  with  the  spear,  below  the  ham. 


No.  i3. 
Silver  and  Copper.    Weight,  42  gr. 

Obv.    ^t  ^j  mj^       J.— 4 «— •  m       y\  A »  31 

Riv.     Maig.     A4.sCV^  (j^«3Jl  3  1>^«3J(    ^    (i^^l    (^UiJUl 
Centre.  /^IViV^m    ^  .  jj 


No.  ^4. 
Copper.     Weight,  61  gr. 

Obv.    As  No.  i3. 

Rbv.     Marg.     ^^^jjl   ^    Lij^J    iJLx    ^>     Vi    T^\    ^h.  U1 
Centre. 
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No.  i5. 
Silver  and  Copper.    Weight,  49  gr. 

Omr.    ^ULU  ^\    I    ^    ,»  ji_j3 t'SS  ^    h       \    u>    n 

IUf.    Ball  Naodiy  and  the  imperfectly  formed  letters  |(^. 

For  an  engraTing  of  this  Coin  see  Ariana  Antiqna,  Plate  XX.,  fig,  4;  figs. 
8  and  16,  of  the  same  Plate,  also  represent  Coins  of  AU  al  din  bin  Mohammed. 


No.  16. 
SilTer  and  Copper.    W«ght,  40  gr. 


Obv.     ^LUl   ^JgL&u-    e^.*^'    3    ^*>J'    ^    ^^IkJUJ? 
Rxv.     Horseman  in  Toghrd^  faee  to  the  right,  and  ^  ^lA^ 


jellAl  al  dIn  mankburIn. 

On  the  death  of  Aid  al  din,  his  son,  Jelldl  al  din  MankbDrin, 
retired  to  Ohazni,  and  not  long  afterwards  (618)  retreated  before 
Chengiz  Khdn  towards  Hindiistdn,  by  whom  he  was  overtaken  and 
totally  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  After  this,  he  held  tem- 
porary dominion  in  India  for  two  years,  and  in  620  ^  proceeded  to 
Irak,  and  haying  experienced  rarions  remarkable  turns  of  fortune,  he 
was  finally  routed  by  the  Tatars  in  628  A.H.,  &om  which  time  he  is 
entirely  lost  sight  of*. 

No.  i7. 

SUver.    Weight,  47  gr.    Unique.    (J9maU  Chin,  wUh  dotted  Marghkt.) 


1  Feriahtah  fBriggs],  It.  416. 

*  Price,  from  Khalisat  al  Akhbibr,  il  410;  D'Herbelot,  ArUde  ^'Oellaleddm." 
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SilTer  ftad  Copper.    Weight,  44  gr.    Rue.    (Peniim  ietUn.) 
Rir.    Honemu  in  TVyArtf. 


N©.y9. 
SUrer  and  Copper.    Weighty  46  gr.     Rare. 

Similar  to  No.  iS;  bat  with  $quore  Kufie  letters. 


CHENGIZ  KHAN. 

Declared  Emperor  of  the  Moghnk  602  a.h.  =  1206  ^ 
Died^  Ramzin,  624  a.h. 

The  exteneiTe  conqneete  aehiered  hj  the  Mogfaols  nnder  Cheogix  Kh4ii,  and 
the  aangninaiy  chaneter  of  their  inroads  into  the  ooontriee  of  the  diffezent  natidos 
of  Aaia,  are  too  prominent  in  the  general  history  of  the  world  to  require  aay 
extended  recapitolation  in  this  place;  it  may,  however,  be  neeeasaiy  to  mark  tiw 
▼arions  points  of  this  Monarch's  connexion  with  the  land  to  wiiich  it  is  probable 
the  Coins  below  quoted  more  immediately  refer.  The  detul  of  this  portion  of 
Chengiz  Kh4n*s  career  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  his  contests  with  JelUl  al  diB, 
the  last  of  the  Khwirizmis.  The  progressire  adyanee  of  the  conqueror  may  be 
traced  in  the  sieges  of  Balkh,  Tilikto,  and  Biimttn,  each  rendered  memorBble  in 
the  record  of  the  atrocities  which  were  enacted  on  their  capture.  While  eogiged 
in  reducing  the  last  named  city,  the  forces  of-  the  Moghuls  received  a  cfaedc  in  the 
defeat  of  two  several  detachments  by  their  intrepid  opponent,  who  at  this  time 
held  his  Court  at  Ohazni.  Dissensions,  however,  arising  in  the  camp  of  JelUl  al 
dfh,  followed  by  the  defection  of  one  of  his  most  powerful  supporters,  indoeed 
Chengiz  Eii&n  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  advance  in  person  upoa 
Ohazni,  whence,  as  has  already  been  stated,  Jell41  al  d£n  retreated,  and  wm 
brought  to  action  on  the  Indus,  where  he  nobly  defended  himself  to  tiie  last  ex- 
tremity; and,  in  his  equally  bold  passage  of  the  river  itself,  when  all  was  lost,  he 
elicited  the  involuntary  admiration  of  his  barbarian  adversary. 

1  Price  (Habib  al  Sair),  il  486,  618,  620,  &c;  D'Heibelot,  Artide  <<GeD^ 
Khan.** 
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Beyond  this  spot  Chengiz  Khto's  Indian  oonqaeets  can  flcareely  be  eaid  to 
hftTe  extended,  as  he  seems  to  hare  satisfied  himself  with  the  dispatdi  of  one  of 
his  Generals  to  ravage  the  eoontiy^  which  was  effected  in  the  full  measure  of 
Moghnl  ferocity  as  far  as  Multto  and  Lahdr'. 

No.  20. 
Silver.    Weight,  47  gr.    Very  scarce.    {Small  thick  Cbti^  with  dotted  Margins,) 


0»v. 


ol  d)t 


J< 


B»T.    (^LJ.  J    ^    I    ^     ^    h    ri)\    ^Jl-jUl 


Silver.    Weight,  48  gr. 


No.«^. 


A  Coin  sunilar  to  the  above^  but  having  the  name  and  title  written 
in  the  more  modem  form  of  Kufic  characters  as  two  disthict  words 


No.£^. 

Silver  and  Copper.     Weight,  63  gr.    (Coin  of  a  similar  character  and  form  of 
letters  to  No.  SO.) 

Onv.    As  above,  No.  20, 


Bmv. 


U 


.5^1   ^l 


JJL 


J<x. 


A  CoiB  of  Chengiz  KbAa  (Bokhirtf)  is  described  by  Freehn.    Die  Mttnzen^  p.  67. 


>  Price,  iL  620;  De  Gnignes,  ii.  278,  tf<  Mg. ;  Ab(U  Faiaj,  p.  293,  &c 
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INCERTI. 

No.«5. 

8ilT«r  and  Copper.    Weight,  44  gr.    (Tkree  q^edmens  in  the  Haason  eoUeetion.) 

Obv.  a  radely-fonned  ftgare  of  a  Bull,  fiwing  to  the  left,  apparently  in  a 
liaing  poatue,  with  the  tail  ereet:  above  the  back  of  the  animal^ 
expreawd  in  Fenian  letten^  la  the  word  ^^^fi  Ferwin. 

Ray.    Area  (in  iU-Cwmed  JTti/b  ehazaeten). 
Marg.     Illegible. 


No.i84. 
Silver  and  Copper.    Weight,  49  gr« 

Obv.    Horaeman  in  Togkrd^  iadng  to  the  lefty  and  ^   ^vftt^  imperfediy 
formed,  the  If  being  con^iletely  roTeraedi 

Rav.    Peniam  okaraeten. 


?' 


RA.S.Jountaip.386.Fl  \ 


r.niNQ    nr    Twr    ufiKir. <;     r\v    r. ma7NI 


lLA.S.Jaumalp.3S6M  H 


J B a  sire  dti.  et  sc. 


JtA S.JaunfaipJSd'  /y.IIT 


J  Bti^firr.  d''.'  eC 
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Art.  X. — On  the  Inscriptions  at  Van;  by  the  Rbv. 
E.  HiNGKs,  D.D. 

[Bead  4ih  December,  1 847.] 

§  1.  Mt  object  in  the  present  Paper  is  to  explain  the  system  of 
writing  which  has  been  nsed  in  the  Van  Inscriptions,  and  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  language  in  which  they  have  been  composed.  I  wish  to 
enable  my  readers  to  jndge  for  themselves  as  to  the  correctness  of  my 
oonclnsions;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  either  necessary  or  expedient 
that  they  should  travel  to  them  by  the  same  path  which  I  took  myself. 
I  prefer  conducting  them  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  point  which  I 
reached  circuitously,  and  after  frequently  retracing  my  steps.  It  will 
be  desirable  that  the  reader  should  be  able  to  refer  to  the  volume 
of  the  Journal  Asiatique,  (Third  Series,  No.  LII.,)  which  contains 
Schuk's  Plates,  and  also  to  the  inscription  copied  by  Miihlbach, 
published,  I  believe,  at  Berlb,  and  reprinted  in  this  country  by  the 
Syro-Egyptian  Society.  If  he  cannot  consult  these  inscriptions  him- 
self, he  must  take  on  trust  the  statements  which  I  make  concerning 
them. 

§  2.  The  most  important  of  the  Van  Inscriptions  are  those  from 
the  rooks  of  Khorkhor,  numbered  II.  to  VII.  These  six  columns  con- 
tain a  continued  text,  which  is  unfortunately  mutilated  in  many  places 
by  the  effect  of  cannon-balls;  but  a  remarkable  circumstance  greatly 
£Militates  the  reading  of  them :  they  contain  portions  of  thirteen  dif- 
ferent consecutive  inscriptions,  which  commence  alike  and  have  much 
matter  in  common.  A  comparison  of  the  different  places  where  the 
corresponding  passages  of  the  text  are  found,  enables  us  to  supply  the 
defective  letters  with  certainty  in  a  great  number  of  the  lines.  This 
comparison  proves  very  clearly  that  the  inscriptions  have  in  no  case 
been  copied  with  that  accuracy,  which  Schulz's  statements  would  lead 
US  to  expect,  though  his  errors  are  not  very  considerable,  except  at  the 
top  of  the  column  numbered  IV.,  where  he  acknowledges  his  inability 
to  copy  correctly,  owing  to  his  position  with  respect  to  the  inscribed 
rock  and  to  a  precipice  beneath  it.  The  places  in  the  six  columns  at 
which  the  several  inscriptions  begin,  are  known  from  a  comparison 
with  the  inscriptions  numbered  XII.  and  XLIL,  and  with  that  of 
Miihlbach;  which  last  all  commence  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do. 
Their  first  lines  are  II.  17  j  III.  5,  25,  51;  IV.  20,  46;  V.  14,  42,  67; 
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VI.  11,  3d,  70.     The  oharaotera  with  which  these  inseiiptioiis 
are  the  following: — 

ET  (I?)  -^TT  ^>  m  «=T  I  -n<T  (^)  «=!?    («) 

§  3.  I  have  hero  placed  in  parentheees  fiye  chanetere  which  are 
only  ocoasionally  inserted,  and  which  cannot  thereforo  be  essential 
parts  of  the  text.  The  occasional  insertion  of  certain  characters  in 
this  manner  was  noticed  by  Grotefend;  and  he  correctly  inferred  that 
the  characters  thus  inserted  were  rowels,  and  that  the  reason  of  their 
being  inserted  was  to  enable  the  writer  to  terminate  all  his  lines  at 
the  end  of  words.  The  number  of  characters  thus  inserted  is  tsij 
small;  and  a  comparison  of  the  various  texts  which  are  found  r^ieftted, 
shows  that  a  word  was  never  divided  between  two  lines  in  the  Van 
system,  any  more  than  it  was  in  the  Babylonian.  In  addition  to  these 
principles  laid  down  by  Orotefend,  I  observe  that  each  vowel  which 
the  writer  might  omit  or  insert  cuL  libitum  was  restricted  to  follow 
certain  characters.  I  infer  that  these  characters  were  syllabic,  and 
that  they  all  terminated  with  the  vowels  that  are  found  to  be  occar 
sionally  inserted  after  them.  Though  it  is  some  years  since  Gretefend 
laid  down  these  elementary  principles  of  this  mode  of  writing,  he  has 
I  believe  made  no  further  progress  in  reading  it,  and  no  attempts  at  all 
at  interpreting  it.  According  to  this  principle,  ^,  y|,  and  ^ 
would  be  vowels;  ^f^f^  and  ^-^K^  would  be  syllables  terminating 
in  the  vowel  ^  ;  ^^  and  ^j  in  JJ ;  and  Jf^  in  ^y][.  It  wiU 
appear  hereafter  that  these  are  not  the  only  vowels;  and  of  course 
there  are  many  more  syllables  terminating  in  vowels. 

§  4.  The  sentence  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  inscriptions 
II. — VII.  is  the  following,  which  is  found  in  them  no  less  than  41 
times,  and  which  also  begins  the  detached  inscription,  VIII.  It  is 
divided  into  three  groups  by  the  ciroumstance,  that  in  25  or  26  of  the 
places  where  it  occurs,  the  middle  group,  as  I  have  divided  them,  is 
wanting;  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the 
inscription  VIII.,  whero  the  lines  are  short,  and  the  sentence  divided 
into  three  of  them,  each  of  the  two  first  groups  occupies  an  entire 
line. 

T  <Mr<T  -m  ^TT  --T-  (^)  ^ 
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I  baye  continaed  to  mark  by  parentbeses  cbaracters  wbiob  appear  to 
be  non-essentiali  and  it  will  be  seen  tbat  we  baye  bere  a  fonrtb  yowel, 
^yyy^.    I  most  obserye,  tbat  tbe  first  word  is  often  written  witb  ^Y 

in  place  of  tbe  two  cbaracters  ^^Tf^  ^TT'  ^^  ^oold  appear  tbat 
tbis  was  done  for  tbe  pnrpose  of  saying  room. 

§  5.  As  tbe  inscription  XII.  commences  in  tbe  same  manner  as 
ibose  in  tbe  series^  it  is  natural  to  expect  tbat  a  sentence  wbicb  occurs 
bere  so  frequently  sbonld  not  be  wanting  tbere.  It  is  not  to  be  met 
wiib,  boweyer;  but  in  lieu  of  it  we  baye  tbe  following  in  line  25;  and 
of  tbe  tbree  groups  into  wbicb  I  baye  diyided  it,  tbe  first  occurs  at  the 
end  of  line  6,  and  tbe  tbird  at  tbe  beginning  of  line  7>  tbe  second  being 
omitted.  In  Miihlbacb's  inscription^  tbis  last  abbreyiated  sentence  is 
found  tbree  times^  lines  6, 21,  and  34;  in  two  of  wbicb  places  tbe  final 
Towel  ^YI  is  omitted. 

r  -r-  -TT<T  J^T  -TT<T  ^ 
T  <MT<T  ^r  -h  4  ^"^ 

r?  -EH  m  (c) 

On  comparing  tbis  sentence  witb  tbe  former,  we  find  tbat  tbe  last 
word  is  tbe  same  in  botb;  tbat  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  second  group  is 
the  same  in  botb;  tbat  tbe  former  part  of  tbe  second  group  in  c,  is  tbe 
same  as  tbe  former  part  of  tbe  first  group  in  b,  and  tbat  tbe  remainder 
of  tbe  first  group,  a  termination,  is  also  tbe  termination  of  tbe  first 
group  in  c  and  of  tbe  second  groups.  Now,  when  we  combine  tbese 
facts  witb  tbe  remarkable  one,  tbat  tbe  initial  cbaracter  in  all  tbe 
first  and  second  groups  is  tbe  non-pbonetic  prefix,  wbicb  begins 
Median  and  Babylonian  names  of  men,  we  cannot,  I  tbink,  fail  to 
conclude  tbat  tbe  tbird  group  is  a  yerb;  tbat  tbe  first  group  is  tbe 
proper  name  of  a  man,  probably  a  king,  wbicb  is  its  subject;  and  tbat 
tbe  second  group  is  eitber  a  proper  name  in  tbe  genitiye  witb  a  noun 
signifying  son,  or  else  a  patronymic  adjectiye.  But  wbat  yerb  can 
occur,  in  connexion  witb  one  and  tbe  same  subject,  so  often  as  forty»one 
times  in  six  columns  of  about  850  lines?  Tbe  analogy  of  tbe  Bebistun 
Inscriptions  would  lead  us  to  expect  tbe  word  **  says;"  and  no  otber 
is  admissible.     It  is,  tben,  to  be  presumed  tbat  tbe  meaning  of  tbe 
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sentence  h,  ta,  '<  B,  the  son  of  C,  says/'  and  of  Cy  **  A^  the  son  of 
B,  sftys." 

§  6.  To  test  the  aoenney  of  this  oonclnsion  reconrse  may  be  had 
to  the  inscription  XLII.  which  I  have  also  pointed  ont  as  beginning 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  already  noticed.  Here,  again,  we  have  a 
sentence  not  identical  with  either  of  the  preceding,  bat  analogoos  to 
them.    In  lines  tf,  12, 1 8,  89  we  find. 

The  first  group  here  is  the  former  part  of  the  second  group  in  h,  with 
the  nsual  termination  "^  annexed  to  it  The  sentence  would  accord- 
ingly signify  "  C  says.**  In  XVII.  we  meet  with  this  proper  name 
followed  by  a  group  similar  to  that  which  b  second  in  the  former  sen- 
tences; and  this  preceded  by  a  similar  pair  of  groups.  The  four 
groups  occur  in  the  same  order  in  seyeral  places  in  the  inscription, 
(see  lines  28  and  29,  and  again  32  and  33,)  but  the  preceding  yerb 
neyer  follows  them.     The  groups  are, 

T  H-  -TT<T  M  -n<T  «=rf  4^  Jn^  ^ 
and,  T  T-  y-  ^W  !{  ^ 

These  would  be  "  D,  the  son  of  A,"  and  "  G,  the  son  of  D."  It  would 
appear  as  if  the  kings  D  and  C  reigned  together  for  some  time,  the 
father  haying  taken  his  son  into  partnership  with  him  in  hie  old  age. 
It  appears  also  that  the  &ther  of  D  had  the  same  name  as  bis  great- 
grandson. 

§  7.  It  was  remarked  by  Orotefend  that  the  Van  Inscriptions  dif- 
fered in  style.  In  some  there  were  intersecting  wedges;  in  othem  two 
wedges,  one  on  each  side  of  a  wedge  or  wedges,  were  substituted  for 
a  single  wedge  intersecting  them,  as  >^*-Y>-  for  >^>¥-,  >-i*"  for  i^, 
Grotefend  correctly  inferred  that  the  inscriptions  in  which  the  wedges 
intersected  were  the  more  ancient,  and  this  inference  may  now 
be  tested  by  what  has  just  appeared  respecting  the  order  of  the 
kings  who  speak  in  the  sevenJ  inscriptions.  In  £em^,  all  the  in- 
scriptions in  which  A  and  B  are  the  speakers  have  non-intersecting 
wedges;  and  so  also  have  most  of  the  inscriptions  of  C.  Some 
of  these,  howeyer,  and  the  inscription  XVII.,  while  C  still  reigned 
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in  conjunction  with  his  father,  have  intersecting  wedges.  So,  too, 
have  the  more  ancient  inscriptions  XXXVI.  and  I.,  which  have  yet 
further  marks  of  difference  in  the  characters.  Of  these  two  inscrip- 
tions the  former  hears  the  name  D,  which  occurs  four  times,  twice  in 
each  of  its  two  lines  which  sorronnd  a  circular  stone.  It  is  hadlj 
copied,  and  has  also  been  much  injured  by  having  crosses  cut  in  it 
over  the  inscription;  but  a  very  material  variation  of  the  king's 
name  is  found  in  it.  The  last  character  b  ^JJ  in  pkce  of  V'* 
I%i8  difference  cannot  affect  the  identity  of  the  name;  but  the  father's 
name  in  this  inscription  differs  so  much  from  the  name  in  XVII., 
XII.,  and  M,  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  inscription  was  the 
work  of  the  father  of  C;  it  may  have  been  the  work  of  a  more  ancient 
king  of  the  same  name.  However  this  may  be,  the  king  named  in  I., 
is  clearly  the  same  as  the  father  of  the  king  in  XXXVI. 

§  8.  The  following  then  is  the  order  of  the  inscriptions  in  point  of 
antiquity. 

I.    -    -    -    -    XXXVI,    .    -    -    -    XVII,  DandC. 

XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV,  XXVI,  XXIX,  XXX,  XXXI,  (mostly 
fragments).    C. 

The  above  have  intersecting  wedges. 

XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVIII,  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXII, 
XXVIT,  XXVIII,  XXXII,  XXXIII,  XXXIV,  XXXV, 
XXXVII,  XXXIX,  XLIL      C. 

II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII.        B. 

XII,  XXXVIII,  XL,  XLI,  M,        A. 

Far  the  greatest  number  of  inscriptions  bear  the  name  of  C;  but  they 
are  mostly  fragments,  and  of  little  importance.  I  should  observe,  as 
Qrotefend  has  abeady  done,  that  the  three  inscriptions  XXXIII, 
XXXIV,  and  XXXV,  on  three  sides  of  an  altar,  are  in  £ELct  but  one 
inscription,  each  three  lines  being  regarded  as  one. 

§  9.  The  means  by  which  the  values  of  the  different  characters  are 
to  be  ascertained  are  the  following;  and  it  is  desirable  that  different 
means  should  be  applied  to  each  character,  in  order  to  attain  as 
complete  certainty  as  possible. 

1st.  Comparison  of  the  characters  with  Median  and  Babylonian 
ones  similarly  formed.  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  a  character  had 
the  same  value  at  Van  as  in  Media  and  Babylonia,  where  it  had  the 
same  value  in  both  places;  and  also,  that  when  it  was  only  used  in 
one  place,  it  had  at  Van  the  same  value  as  there. 
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2nd.  Interohange  of  charaotefs,  and  different  modes  of  writing  the 
same  word. 

did.  The  principle  of  the  Towels,  explained  in  §  3.  As  the  values 
of  the  Babylonian  oharaoters  are  often  yerj  nnoertain  as  respects  their 
Towel  elements^  this  principle  is  particularly  seryiceable  with  respect 
to  them. 

4th.  Comparison  of  names  of  countries  with  their  equivalents  in 
other  languages. 

5  th.  Grammatical  forms  compared  with  those  in  cognate  lan- 
guages. 

With  respect  to  the  two  last,  there  is  need  of  great  caution.  They 
are  rather  to  be  considered  as  tests  of  the  correctness  of  values  already 
ascertained,  than  as  means  of  investigating  values;  until,  a  large 
number  of  values  being  already  established^  and  also  in  the  latter  case 
the  languages  to  which  that  of  the  inscriptions  is  cognate  being  clearly 
ascertained,  these  may  be  used  as  helps  to  ascertain  the  remaining 
characters. 

§  10.  I  begin  with  ^:^  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  a 
vowel,  and  to  terminate  the  compound  sounds  expressed  by  ^^T>^^ 

^Y^Y^,  *"TT^y  ^^^  y*"*  ^^^  *^®  character  itself,  as  well  as  *"YY<Y 
in  which  it  inheres,  are  eiusily  recognised  in  both  Median  and  Baby- 
Ionian.  In  Median,  the  character  ^  is  of  rare  occurrence,  as  indeed 
all  vowels  are;  but  little  doubt  can  exist  as  to  its  value  from  the 
common  character  ^^yV  '^P'os^i^^iiig  y^  ^  dahjMuh  and  areya^ 
which  is  plainly  compounded  of  it  and  of  the  character  corresponding 
to  YI.  In  Babylonian,  the  value  of  the  character  before  us,  ^^^ 
L.  12*,  is  evident  from  its  commencing  the  drd  person  singular  mas- 
culine of  verbs,  as  well  as  from  its  being  an  element  in  ^EYjfy 
L.  249,  which  in  form  and  value  exactly  corresponds  to  the  Median 
ya,  ^^*  ^^^  value  of  ^  is  confirmed  by  that  of  >^yy<y>  in 
which  we  have  seen  that  it  is  the  terminal  vowel.  This  last  character 
corresponds  to  the  Median  >YYY<^  and  to  the  Babylonian  ^YY<Y>  1^-  73. 
The  value  of  the  Median  character  is  determined  by  its  use  in  bahk- 
taiish  and  aiiya;  and,  so  far  as  the  consonantal  part  is  concerned,  the 
Babylonian  character  is  equally  certain,  occurring  after  da  in  the 

*  I  use  L.  to  ezpreBB  "  Lapidary.'*  The  Upidary  ehanoten  are  numbered 
according  to  the  list  of  287  charactera  which  occur  in  the  Great  Inscription  at  the 
India  House,  published  many  years  ago  by  the  East  India  Company. 
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names  o{  Darius  and  Oadara.  We  may  oonsider  it  then  as  certain 
that  ^  is  the  vowel  i;  perhaps  not  to  the  exclosion  of  y  or  ya; 
and  that  >^^  is  W. 

§  11.  The  yalae  of  ^yif^  as  a  vowel  is  easily  determined  from 
the  Median  and  Babylonian.  The  Median  equivalent  ^TYY  repre- 
sents the  syUable  before  n  in  the  transcription  of  dahjxmdm  or 
dahaynndm;  and  thongh  Westergaard  valaed  this  as  yu,  and  I 
adopted  this  value  myself  formerly^  I  now  think  it  to  have  been 
simply  u;  at  any  rate  it  must  have  in  the  present  inscriptions  a 
simple  vowel  value,  and  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  Median 
value  is  u.  The  Babylonian  character,  ^nT'  ^'  ^^'  ^  ^^7  clearly 
an  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  \  whether  as  a  semi-vowel  or  a  vowel. 
It  begins  the  name  of  Ormazd,  after  the  non-phonetic  prefix,  in  H.; 
and  in  NR.  12,  it  terminates  the  name  Par^wa.  We  have  seen 
that  1^  terminates  with  this  vowel.  Now  this  letter  will  be  found 
on  comparison  to  coiiespond  to  the  Babylonian  character,  ^^  L.  28, 
which  terminates  one  of  the  words  used  to  express  "created"  in 
the  passage  which  commences  the  principal  inscriptions,  and  which 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  other  ^  That  the  consonant  in  the  value 
of  this  character  is  n  can  admit  of  no  doubt :  for  it  terminates  the 
name  of  Ionia  {Tawcam),  and  it  is  replaced  by  a  common  and  weU- 
established  form  of  n,  >^]y  L*  1^>  in  the  word  "created*'  in  K.  4. 
I  accordingly  give  to  i^  the  value  nu.  Another  character  in  which 
^YYY^  inheres  is  «^Y.  This  appears  from  comparing  IV.  45  with 
y.  1 3, 41 .  Now  this  character  is  evidently  identical  with  a  Babylonian 
one,  M^9  L.  260,  which  in  the  name  of  Ormazd,  as  written  in  1.  10 
of  Flandin's  86th  plate,  (one  of  the  copies  of  D,)  is  substituted  for  the 
nsual  character,  ^YkY^   L-  268,  which  begins  the  name  of  Darius'. 

1  The  words  are  '\y\2JV  iihkunvy  and  y\^y^  itmu'u.  Both  seem  to  be 
plimls ;  as  are  most  nouns  and  verbs  referring  to  gods  or  kings.  The  variation 
in  K  4,  is  singnlar. 

*  This  is  a  mistake.  I  am  now  qnite  satisfied  that  Flandin  has  given  an 
erroneons  copy  of  this  part  of  the  inscription.  He  has  taken  into  the  tenth  line 
characters  which  in  the  original  stood  below  the  tme  ones,  in  the  twelfth  line, 
where  they  compose  the  word  madtaa,  "  many."  The  argument,  therefore,  which 
I  have  given  in  the  text,  for  this  character  having  the  value  du,  is  of  no  weight 
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And  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that,  this  change  haying  been  made^ 
the  sculptor  substituted  ^^9  our  ^Ylf^?  ^o^  the  vowel  or  semi- 
vowel which  usually  concludes  the  name.  In  several  other  words  in 
the  Babylonian  inscriptions  we  have  ^^Y  followed  by  rfTff-,  A 
simih&r  character  occurs  in  one  Median  word,  D.  16,  where  its  value  is 
necessarily  a  syllable  beginnmg  with  t  or  d;  and  I  think  we  may  be 
pretty  confident  that  both  there  and  at  Van  it  was  tu  or  du. 

§  12.  There  remain  two  characters,  which  on  the  principle  laid 
down  in  §  4  are  vowels;  namely,  YI  and  ^X^.  The  former  is  per- 
fectly identified  with  the  Babylonian  character,  L.  4,  which,  after 
the  non-phonetic  prefix,  begins  the  names  answering  to  Auramcuhdd 
and  Hakhdnuiniskiya;  and  which  is  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
inserted  in  the  name  of  Darius  after  each  of  the  syllabic  characters 
da  and  ya.  It  is  then  the  Hebrew  K>  both  as  a  breathing,  and  as 
representing  the  long  vowel  d.  The  other  character  corresponds  to 
the  Babylonian  one,  ^TI  or  wY\  ^'  ^^^'  which  in  the  Persepolitan 
Inscriptions  begins  the  word  ''  I  made,"  and  that  answering  to  jadir- 
jfdmi  in  NR.  84.  The  preceding  character  begins  other  first  persons 
singular;  and  it  would  thus  appear  that  both  characters  were  used 
alike  as  a  breathing  at  the  beginning  of  words;  but  XI  alone  appears 
capable  of  being  used  as  long  d  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  Now  sa 
these  two  vowels,  Yl  and  ^W,  are  inserted,  with  a  view  to  lengthen 
words,  after  distinct  characters,  they  could  scarcely  have  been  equi- 
valent. I  accordingly  value  them  as  d  and  a;  making  ij  the  former, 
on  account  of  the  use  of  the  identical  Babylonian  character  as  d. 
The  Median  character  JL  was  valued  by  Westergaard  as  h,  and  by 
myself  as  ♦.  This  value,  however,  I  corrected  to  a,  on  account  of  the 
word  X  >-*>-,  which  I  formerly  read  ik;  but  I  have  since  observed 
that  *^yy^  is  always  used  for  k  after  i,  and  that  >-^  requires  an 
a  to  precede  it.     I  accordingly  read  the  transcribed  Persian  words, 

whatever.  I  have,  however,  no  doubt  at  all  that  this  is  its  value.  It  oocun  in 
the  name  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  Babybnian  eylinderB,  between  ku  and 
r.ru;  and,  as  three  oonconent  r*8  are  inadmiflsible,  it  can  have  no  oooaonantal 
value  heze  but  d.  The  Median  chaiaeter  of  like  form  begins  with  il  or  /,  which 
affords  a  strong  presumption  tliat  it  does  so  too;  and  that  it  ends  with  «  appears^ 
independently  of  the  Van  Inscriptions,  firom  the  above-mentioned  word  madtUai 
which  is  sometimes  written  with,  and  sometimes  without,  a  u  after  it  (April, 
I84a) 
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in  which  the  oharaoter  oocun^  da.&,iuh.  da.tk,unam,  and  in'NR, 
da,d^yatuh.  It  is  possible  that  the  Median  ^  is  the  equivalent  of 
oar  ^  j|[ ;  but  the  value  of  that  Median  character  is  unknown,  and  its 
equivalence  with  ^Yl  is  very  doubtful. 

§  13.  The  long  d,  y|[,  inheres  in  many  characters^  which  closely 
resemble  Babylonian  ones.  Such  is  gY,  already  mentioned  in  §  3, 
which  is  identical  with  the  Median  ^  or  J^y,  ha  in  hMrush,  and 
pa  in  vfishtds^i  &Q<1  with  the  Babylonian  character,  ^^^  L.  Ill, 
which  represents  ma  in  Auramvahda,  wd  in  uw^raxhtnish,  and  ba  in 
hahirushy  on  some  of  the  Babylonian  bricks.  Whether  it  had  any  or 
all  of  these  values  is  best  ascertained  by  examining  the  names  of 
countries  which  occur  in  the  inscriptions.  These  are  distinguished 
precisely  as  in  Babylonian,  by  the  non-phonetic  prefix  >-^  ^  ^  > 
L.  23,  being  prefixed  to  them.  Another  non-phonetic  prefix  ^*^YT 
is  prefixed  to  names  of  cities.  This  is  not  used,  there  being  no  occasion 
for  it,  in  any  of  the  AchaBmenian  Inscriptions  but  those  at  Behistun, 
where  in  all  probability  it  is  to  be  met  with.  In  Botta's  Plates  it 
is  Tory  common,  and  there  it  also  represents  the  word  '^  a  city,**  as 
the  preceding  character,  to  be  read  bdy  represents  the  word  "  a  country." 
Now  one  of  the  countries  most  frequently  named  is  found  written 
>^  ^y  ^y  (y{)  J^.  see  IV.  47,  v.  68.  Elsewhere  ^^,  and 
another  character,  apparently  ^y^y^  are  substituted  for  JSZ^ ;  com- 
pare VI.  60,  V.  35,  and  observe  the  similar  termination  in  III.  12. 
The  close  of  the  word  in  all  these  instances  is  marked  by  the  end  of 
the  line,  or  by  the  commencement  of  some  known  word.  From  the 
above  variations  of  the  name  we  may  infer  that  ^y  ^y,  the  last 
being  a  syllable  terminating  in  d,  is  the  root  of  this  proper  name,  and 
it  would  appear  that  ^  and  ^  ^T^T^  ^"^  case-endings;  and 
this  supposition  is  fully  confirmed  by  our  observing,  that  the  three 
names  of  kings,  A,  B,  and  C,  which,  when  subjects  of  the  verb  '^says,^* 
terminate  in  "V^,  are  all  found  with  JC^  in  the  place  of  "V^.  See 
IL  20;  XIL  3,  and  XLII.  5;  and  with  different  terminations,  II.  18; 
XII.  2,  or  M,  3;  and  XXVIII.  4.  The  word  also  which  begins  the 
inscriptions  (see  a),  and  which  I  take  to  terminate  in  ^C^,  (for  the 
following  characters  are  frequently  found  detached  from  it,  as  in 
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11.  6,  9),  oocnrs  in  other  places  with  different  charaeters  in  the 
place  of  ^;  as,  e.  g.^  ^^  the  termination  of  the  nominatiye  in  the 
kings'  names,  is  foand  in  XIII.  15;  while  in  V.  25,  47,  we  have 
^y][  ^y^y^  ^^  ^^  stead;  the  kst  character  being  the  same  as  in  the 
second  case  of  the  name  of  the  country  before  ns.  The  omission  or 
change  of  the  final  V'  in  the  kings*  names,  when  they  occur  in  the 
second  group,  will  probably  occur  to  all  my  readers  as  confirming  this 
idea  of  the  language  haying  case-endings.  In  order,  then,  to  show  its 
Indo-Germanic  affinities,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  show  that  the 
terminations  which  we  have  found  for  the  nominative  and  other  casee 
are  similar  to  those  in  other  Indo-Oermanic  languages.  Deferring  this 
till  a  future  section,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  name  before  ns.  From 
the  frequency  with  which  the  name  occurs,  no  name  is  more  likely  to 
correspond  to  it  than  that  of  the  adjoining  country  of  Media.  The 
first  character  in  the  name  fikYours  this  suppoution;  for  it  is  that 
which  begins  the  name  of  this  country  at  Persepolis,  Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
and  in  the  Khorsabid  Inscriptions;  and  the  last  character  cannot  be 
inconsistent  with  it,  for  it  is  like  none  in  either  the  Median  or  the 
Persepolitan  syllabaries.  I  accordingly  give  it  for  its  value,  or  at 
least  for  one  value,  M;  while  the  value  mi&  among  others  most  be 
assigned  to  ^J. 

§  1 4.  Another  name  of  a  country  which  begins  with  ^  is  found 

in  III.  18.  It  is  ^^  ^y  <y^^yy<y  ^  ^^yyyc:  y]f  ^,  The 

form  of  ^y^^^yy^y  i^  identical  with  that  of  the  Babylonian  character 
which  represents  ar  in  the  names  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerzes.  The 
latter  is  not  only  found  on  the  Venice  Vase,  but  the  beginning  of  it 
has  lately  appeared  in  a  fragment  copied  by  Lottin  de  Laval,  on  the 
cover  of  a  late  work  of  Ldwenstem.  After  this  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  doubted  that  ^y*"^yy<y  is  a^-  The  distinction  between  >^  and 
t^  is  in  this  word  very  marked,  but  in  some  other  places  where 
the  former  should  occur,  the  latter  has  been  substituted  for  it  by  the 

copyist.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Babylonian  ^^^ 
L.  200,  (cf.  III.  41,  of  the  great  inscription  at  the  India  House^ 
with  its  transcription  in  Porter,)  which  occurs  several  times  in  the 
Third  Persepolitan  Inscriptions ;  but  I  am  unable  to  fix  its  value  from 
any  Babylonian  data.     I  think,  however,  that  the  present  name 
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most  be  read  pdrthawd  or  pdrtkuA,  giving  to  ^Y  the  yalae  pd  as 
well  as  md,  and  to  this  character  iha  or  ihu.     I  prefer  the  former  for 
a  reason  that  will  hereafter  appear.      I  take  ^y^,  of  course,  for  a . 
oase-«nding. 

§  15.  There  is  a  yerj  common  name  of  which  the  radical  part 
appears  to  be  ►-^  ^  >-«y  (^)  ^,  leading  to  the  inference 
that  d  is  the  Towel  with  which  >-«!  terminates.  It  occurs  III.  41, 
and  V.  43,  with  and  without  ^  and  followed  by  gig  ^y][;  in  IV, 

11  it  has  ^^  ^y^T^  ^°  P^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  characters;  and  in 
XII.  3  the  word  occurs  twice;  the  first  time  probably  as  in  IV.  11, 
though  the  copyist  has  substituted  a  different  and  I  believe  non- 
existing  character  for  ^-(l ;  the  second  time  with  a  different  termi- 
nation from  any  that  we  have  yet.  ^  is  evidently  the  Median  >yy ; 
the  value  of  which  I  had  fixed  as  na  long  before  I  examined  the  Van 
Inscriptions,  though  in  my  original  Median  alphabet  I  made  it  ^r\ 
The  Babylonian  character  with  which  it  agrees  is  either  ^^^  ^ 
L.  192,  or  SffiJ^  L.  229,  of  both  of  which  the  consonantal  value 
is  unquestionably  n.  As  ^y^  is  one  of  the  letters  after  which 
^Ty  is  inserted  ad  lihitum,  its  value  must  be  na.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  it  may  also  admit  the  value  of  simple  n;  and  this  I 
believe  to  be  the  case  not  only  in  this  instance,  but  in  others  where  a 
consonant  has  a  short  a  inherent  in  it.  We  have  seen  that  this  is  a 
case-ending;  and  n  appears  more  likely  to  be  such  than  na.  The 
name  of  the  country  is  now  known  except  as  to  the  value  of  the  con- 
sonantal part  of  >-^<T,  It  is  a-dna.  Now,  considering  that  Ar- 
menia was,  like  Media,  a  country  bordering  on  that  of  the  inscriptions, 
and  that  this  name  is  written  in  very  various  ways  in  the  different 
Cuneiform  languages,  and  in  Greek  and  Hebrew; — Armvna  and  Jr- 
maniya  in  Persic;  Harminiya  in  Median;  Manaya  in  Babylonian 
(Botta);  Apfievla  in  Greek;  and  ^^D  in  Hebrew;  considering  this,  I 
say,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  name  of  this  country  should  be 

1  It  10  most  probable  that  the  Mediui  value  is  nar;  the  final  r,  which  had  very 
mueh  the  natuie  of  a  vowel,  bong  often  aanmUated  to  the  eonsonant  which  began 
the  following  qrUable.    See  the  following  note.    (April,  1848.) 
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ezpreosed  by  Amdna,  taking  »-^<y  for  an  eqniyalent  of  ^j.  I 
oonBider  this  character  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Babylonian  lapidary 
18d|  which  generally  commences  the  name  of  Baboon  on  the  bricks 
and  in  the  great  inscription  at  the  India  House.  In  huot,  if  the 
three  horizontal  wedges  be  written  twice,  one  set  nnder  the  other, 
we  shall  hare  a  cursive  equivalent  of  L.  183,  which  was  in  use  in 
the  age  of  Nebuchadnezsar.  Now  in  XII.  4  we  have  the  name 
►-^  •^^Y  £^  I^TY  >fi^  ^yy?  ^^^  ^^  *^®  following  line  the  name 
occurs  again  with  ^YYY^  after  T^y,  and  Jy^  ^j^  omitted,  which 
must  therefore  be  a  case-ending,  or  a  distinct  word.  That  ^YTY^  is 
the  vowel  with  which  ^Vf  terminates  appears  from  the  common  word 

can  scarcely  be  mistaken,  it  being  identical  in  form  with  ^^^ 
L.  225,  which  represents  the  second  syllable  in  the  name  of  Babylon 
on  several  of  the  bricks.  We  have,  then,  only  to  give  the  value 
ru  to  the  unknown  character  j^YY,  which  we  have  found  already  to 
terminate  in  u,  and  the  name  will  be  babiru.  This  confirms  the  sup- 
position that  >-«Y  and  ^Y  are  equivalent,  and  shows  that  they 
have  both  the  values  md,  hd,  and  pd.    I  believe  that  this  character 

corresponds  to  the  Babylonian    <^^  ^*  ^^^t  which  has  the  same 

value.  That  character  is  sometimes  formed  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
some  degree  of  similarity  to  the  one  before  us. 

§  16.  Among  the  names  which  begin  with  the  prefix  >-^YY> 
determinative  of  cities,  that  which  is  most  easily  recognized  is 
>.^YY  ^^  tjA-  ^YY'  ^^^^  occurs  several  times.  It  is  found  in 
M.  1 9  followed  by  another  proper  name,  which  fixes  its  termination. 
The  new  character  ^^  is  well  known  as  having  the  value  ni\  and 


1  The  value  of  this  chAneter,  and  of  ha  equivalentB  sigmfjdiig  "  king,**  can,  I 
think,  be  proved  to  be  mr  or  nil;  but  the  tenniiial  sound  was,  aa  in  many  c/Qier 
inatanoea,  aaaimilated  to  that  of  the  consonant  which  eommeneed  the  following 
syllable.  Thna  it  should  be  read  nis  in  AJc?uma,*n,ms,9uifa  and  nin  in  the  word 
before  os,  mfi.mf.iiri.  In  Median,  we  moat  either  sappoee  that  this  kind  of  aasi- 
miUtion  prevuled  to  a  great  extent,  or  that  or,  an,  amy  and  an^  were  nndiatin- 
gniahed.    I  mcline  to  the  former  supposition,  for  reasons  which  it  ^woold  be  out  of 
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when  alone  signifying  '<  king**  in  all  the  Bahylonian  writings.  The  two 
first  characters  are  then  ni,nu.  It  might  be  thought  that  '>^YY  was 
equivalent  to  ^y^y^,  as  it  generallj  follows  syllables  terminating 
with  this  Towel.  It  is  inconsistent  with  this,  howeyer,  that  in  the 
common  word  ^  j^jy  ^^  J|^  J^T^,  of  which  the  two  first  and 
two  last  characters  may  be  read  dlu-^iath  ^^f^^  ^  inserted  after 
I^YY  in  IV.  51;  of.  M.  9,  where  it  is  wanting^  as  it  generally  is. 
This  word  is  obviously  firom  the  same  theme  as  XI  ]^YT  (^YYT^)  ^ 
noted  in  the  last  section;  and  if  we  compare  with  these  two  words 

>->-Y>-  >->-  M^T^  (^^)  ^TT^  ^YVj  ^^^^^  ^  ^^'  1  in  a  similar 
context  with  the  first  of  them,  and  *^^^^  >->-  ^f^f^  (^)  ^ 
in  XIII.  15,  we  must  conclude  that  the  case-ending  ^jy  ^  J^ 
must  begin  with  w,  and  that  the  vowel  after  this  is  probably  i,  A 
theme  in  i  giving  inan,  one  in  u  may  be  expected  to  give  uvfinatiy 
seeing  that  iomsthing  is  interposed  between  u  and  nan.  This 
is  confirmed  by  observing  that  the  word  ^yi  '►^yy  ^  ^ 
occurs  in  VIII.  12  without  a  vowel;  while  in  XXXII.  3  we  have 
^y][  ^yy  ^  ^  ^y][  with  the  vowel  i  inserted;  and  these  appear 
to  be  inflections  of  the  same  word.  I  accordingly  give  to  this  cha- 
racter the  value  im.  The  name  is  thus  J^inuwi.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  corresponding  name  in  hieroglyphics  terminates  with  two 
leaves,  i;  and  that  in  Botta's  plates  with  XI  y|[«  This  is  equivalent 
to  the  two  leaves,  %  as  y][  itself  is  to  the  single  leaf,  N. 


place  to  bring  forward.  I  think  that  the  final  r  sometimeB  retained  its  eoond  and 
eametimwi  took  that  of  the  following  consonant;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  it  took 
that  of  a  naaaly  when  a  nasal  did  not  foUow.  I  read  atLda^rOf  not  afi.da.ray  for 
OadAraj  the  proper  valne  of  the  first  character  being  onqnestionably  or;  and  if 
this  be  the  first  character  of  the  name  of  Cambyaea,  as  I  have  been  told,  I  aboold 
there  read  it  a6,  not  am.  It  aeems  to  me  highly  probable  that  the  terminal  r 
mighi  be  sounded  with  its  proper  value  before  any  oonsonant.  We  have  for 
examples,  Bardasiana,  JlarU^a,  Hairminiyay  Karka,  and  PartOy  in  all  of  which 
the  r  was  probably  sonnded;  and  it  miui  have  been  so  in  the  name  of  Xerxes, 
when  wiitteii,  as  it  often  1%  with  an  «  between  the  or  and  the  joi  for  a  concord 
mee  of  three  «*8  is  quite  inadmisrible.  There  can  be  little  doabt  that  termmal  n 
was  alao  assimilated,  when  it  preceded  r  and  probably  •;  but  it  was  certainly 
sooidBd  in  the  verbal  teimination  nH,  where  it  is  charaeteristie,  and  I  preeome 
beA«e  all  consonants  bat  those  which  I  have  mentioned.  I  believe  these  laeta 
rsipeeling  Median  and  Babykmiaa  aanmiUtion  have  not  been  stated;  and  it  will 
be  of  hnportanee  in  our  present  enquiries  to  keep  them  fai  view.  (April,  1848). 
TOL.  IX.  2  K 
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$  17.  Before  proceeding  any  further,  I  think  it  right  to  examine 
some  of  the  case-endings  which  we  have  disooyeredy  in  order  to  detei^ 
mine  the  character  of  the  langaage.  That  of  the  nominatire  singular 
is  '^y  which  we  hare  found  following  the  four  yowels,  a  (§  4}, 
^<§  ^)y  «'  (K  ^>  ^f  19)>  u^d  ^  (§  16).  It  appears  from  §  7  that  V^ 
is  equiTalent  to  ^YT,  and  the  latter  is  clearly  identical  in  form  with 
the  Median  ^yy,  occurring  in  Witf^t&spa,  st4n%  iSkudr%  Sic,  and 
haying  the  yalue  «  or  «^  There  is  also  a  Babyloniaa  character  of 
nearly  the  same  form^  ^yy*  ^-  ^^'  ^^<^  ^  found  between  ni  and  d 
in  the  name  Eakhdmanisiya,  and  which  the  yalue  s  will  yery  well 
suit  The  character  'V^  itself  is  almost  identical  in  form  with  a 
Median  letter,  >-^^  which  follows  k  in  the  name  of  Xerxes,  Ehshor 
jfSrskd,  and  must  therefore  haye  had  the  yalue  saorsL  I  formerly 
gaye  it  the  latter  of  these;  but  this  was  because  I  took  for  granted 
that  it  was  the  initial  character  in  the  name  of  India,  Sindu*.  On 
examining  into  Westergaard's  statement,  I  think  it  probable  that 
this  incomplete  character  should  be  completed  differently;  and,  as 
there  are  other  unquestionable  instances,  in  which  the  Median  writing 
omitted  to  express  a  y  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  I  see  no  objectioB 
to  the  yalue  m,  as  that  of  the  Median  >-^.  The  final  yowel  m^t 
be  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  word  as  waa  tha^  in  ^  na,  imder 
similar  circumstances.  Now,  in  all  the  Indo-Germanic  languagcfl^ 
the  normal  termination  of  the  nominatiye  singular  is  «,  though  in 
some  of  them  it  disappears^  either  ahogetiier,  or  after  certain  yowel% 
or  except  when  foUowed  by  certain  consonants  in  the  following 
word.  We  cannot  then,  I  think,  hesitate  to  perceiye  in  this  termi- 
nation of  the  nominatiye  a  second  analogy  with  this  Dftmily  of  lan- 
guages; the  first  being  the  circumstance  of  its  haying  its  nouns 
inflected  at  all.  Again  the  termination  n,  which  we  haye  found  to  be 
that  of  another  case,  replacing  s  after  both  d  and  t,  is  an  admismble 
form  of  the  accusatiye,  which  so  terminates  in  Greek  and  Lithuanian, 
while  in  Latin,  Persian,  and  Sanskrit,  the  labial  nasal  m  is  substituted 
for  this  dental  one.  In  Sanskrit,  indeed,  as  usually  written,  with  » 
point  for  anusyara,  the  termination  of  the  accusatiye  may  be  considered 
ambiguous;  but  the  Kapur  di  Giri  Inscription  has  in  place  of  the 
point  what  is  eyidently  a  modification  of  m.  I  mention  this  as  the 
first  proof  that  though  the  language  is  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family, 
we  are  not  to  assume  its  being  particularly  connected   with    the 
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eastern  branch  of  (he  family,  but  should  look  also  to  western  ana-^ 
Jogies,  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  section,  that  another  case  ter- 
minates in  inan  and  umnan  from  themes  in  i  and  u.  This  agrees 
with  the  Sanskrit;  for  the  genitives  plural  of  themes  in  i  and  u  ter- 
minate in  tndm  and  undm;  the  lengthening  of  the  first  vowel  being 
explained  by  the  contraction  which  appears  to  have  taken  place.  It 
has  not  yet  been  proved  that  the  cases  ending  in  n  and  nan,  are  the 
accusative  singular  and  genitive  plural  respeptively ;  but  the  analogy 
already  proved  to  exist  between  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  and 
those  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  fully  warrants  us  in  provisionally 
assuming  that  this  is  the  case. 

§  18.  I  now  come  to  consider  an  important  proper  name,  which 
begins  with  the  characters  >-^  ^"^^ .  These  are  followed  by 
J:;:^  in  III.  53  and  IV.  25,  and  in  IV.  31  by  >«<]]  ^HT^. 
The  last  character  is  probably  a  non-essential  vowel;  for  it  appears 
from  comparing  IV.  52  and  V.  53.  that  >-«<YY  is  a  syllable  termi- 
nating in  u.  Leaving  it  for  future  consideration  how  far  the  word 
extends  in  each  place,  I  observe  that  the  three  first  characters  are 
identical  with  those  which  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  begin  the  name  corre- 
sponding to  the  Persian  Athurd.  They  are  then  followed  by  the 
character  which  I  have  identified  with  ^YY)  and  which  there  termi- 
nates the  name  of  Babylon  also.  The  same  name  is  written  in  Botta's 
Inscriptions  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  way ;  but  in  one  place  I  have 
observed  that  ^^  is  omitted;  while  ►vjl  with  the  aflix  of  the  first 
person  singular  ^^f  yet,  takes  its  place,  giving  "  my  city  Atthur," 
This  proves  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  city,  as  well  as  of  a  country. 
The  two  first  characters  of  this  name  are  generally  written  together, 
as  if  they  were  one;  and  it  appears  at  other  times  as  if  the  division 
should  be  into  >->»^  W^  both  which  characters  actually  occur.  But 
the  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  Inscription  distinguishes  them  as  I  have  done ; 
and  they  are  clearly  so  distinguished  in  some  of  the  Ninevite  In- 
Mriptions.  On  the  bricks  from  Mousnl,  the  name  is  written  some- 
times >-^  ^"^Vj  omitting  the  final  letter,  and  sometimes  >-J:  >► 
only,  the  first  letter  with  the  determinative  prefix  being  used  for  the 
whole  word.  Again,  in  one  of  Botta's  Plates,  we  have  in  place  of 
the  name  of  the  country,  >-^  ^>-^>-  ^  ^^j  which  I  read  Bd  Ithdy 

2  K  2 
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*^  tbe  land  of  Attha.**  I  take  >-^  to  be  in  thia  place  a  noun,  signi- 
ying  *'  a  country"  or  ^^ prorince;"  as  the  oorreeponding  ebaraoter  is 
nsed  in  the  plural  in  the  Third  Persepolitan  Inscription,  and  in  Uie 
singalar  with  the  affix  of  the  first  person  singolar  for  '^my  oonntiy^ 
in  the  great  inscription  at  the  India  Honse,  IV.  58.  The  character 
►»i-T»^  is  used  as  a  determinatiye  prefix  to  names  of  gods ;  as,  e.  g^ 
Onnazd,  in  both  Median  and  Babylonian ;  and  it  is  so  repeatedly  in 
these  inscriptions;  and  likewise  in  those  from  Khorsab&d  published  by 
Botta,  (see,  €»g,  XXVI.  11;  I  quote  from  the  Journal  Asiatiqne,) 
where  we  hare  >J^  ^^V'  ^oUowed  by  >^JJ  with  the  same  affix 
as  I  last  mentioned,  eridently  meaning  '^  AtthA,  my  defender  or  guar- 
dian.** Here  the  country  is  not  referred  to.  Now,  this  double  mode 
ofspeUingUienameofthegod  (i^|^  y|  ""^  and  >-^  ^^V) 
leads  us  to  the  mode  of  reading  it;  as  the  two  must  be,  either  exactly 
or  very  nearly,  phoneticaUy  equivalent.  We  haye  seen  that  TI  is  K, 
and  >^  is  in  Babylonian  certainly  /)M>  ath.  It  is  in  that  language 
a  preposition,  signifying  ^^at"  or  'Mn;"  and  seems  clearly  eonnected 
on  the  one  hand  with  ady  at,  and  cr  for  tB  >;  and  on  the  other  with  the 
Hebrew  preposition  JIM*  The  phonetic  equivalence  between  a  and 
ath,  when  followed  by  ^^,  requires  us  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  syl- 
lable beginning  with  th,  and  I  assign  it  the  value  thd,  for  the  following 
reason^.  The  character  ^  is  certainly  equivalent  to  Vj  which  is  sa 
in  both  Median  and  Third  Persepolitan.  In  the  Van  Inscription  it 
must  be  ad,  for  ^  XI  and  ^  are  used  alike;  compare  XLII.  41 
and  43.  Now,  the  difference  between  ^  and  **^  is  very  similar 
to  that  between  "V^  and  >^«  In  both  cases  a  wedge  is  added,  and 
we  may  consider  it  as  a  diacritical  mark,  converting  »  into  ih.  The 
characters  expressing  this  sound  with  a  following  vowel  were  probably 
no  part  of  the  original  syllabary,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 

I  Also  with  the  Penisii  postpontkn  6,  whieh  is  placed  after  Tariona  loeativci^ 
tmwkh^A,MAdMu^,  &e.  It  is  stated  by  Benfey  that  thia  is  equally  the  ean 
kibe  Vedat. 

<  Itiaveiy  posttUe,  howeTer,thalit  isMtt,  ineootenitywith  the  Pei^ 
tfaoseriptioii,  and  with  the  .y}t  of  Abulfeda.  [I  hftfeaowpoiitifo  proof  tiiat  it  ii 
tkuTf  the  name  of  the  Qod  is  AUhmr;  thai  of  the  coontvy  J<AI/hM'.nt  or  AAmnu 
(April,  1848.)] 
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used  in  Median.  That  tlie  compound  name  Ath.thd.rUy  Atth»  texfa, 
should  have  been  yariouslj  modified  in  foreign  languages  will,  I  think^ 
occasion  no  surprise.  Before  I  leaye  this  subject  I  must  remark,  that 
the  character  ^,  besides  its  value  as  a  syllable,  sd,  has  a  numeral 
value  "four;**  in  this  sense  alone  the  corresponding  lapidary  character 
is  used  in  the  great  inscription,  though  it  occurs  frequently  as  phonetio 
in  the  Assyrian  and  Third  Persepolitui  Inscriptions.  In  the  Babylonian 
lapidary  style  it  is  constantly  replaced  by  L.  273,  which  has  no  other 
equivalent  in  Third  Persepolitan.  The  Assyrian  of  Botta's  plates  has 
two  characters  answering  to  L.  6  and  L.  278,  which  are  interchanged. 
The  observation  of  this  interchange  led  me  to  correct  a  feJse  value 
which  I  had  given  to  L.  273  in  my  alphabet  of  January  last^  and  this 
gave  me  a  great  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  inscription;  for  this 
important  character  is  itself  a  word,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common 
in  the  language. 

§  19.  On  some  of  the  bricks  brought  from  Mousul,  the  king  is  styled 

«  ^T-;  «  J=T!]f  -7^;  «  I;  «  -::  ^^W-  Theee  are 
evidently  four  titles,  the  word  "king**  occurring  in  them  all.  The  first 
signifies  "the  great  king;"  the  last  "the  king  of  AihdruJ*  The  two 
intermediate  ones  contain  genitives  or  adjectives,  which  I  do  not 
onderstand.  One,  if  not  both,  of  these  words  must  be  abbreviated. 
On  other  bricks,  these  characters  are  reduced  to  ^^  T ;  4X  ^^  >"• 
The  two  first  titles  are  here  omitted,  and  the  last  abbreviated  in  the 
manner  explained  in  the  Is^  section.  In  Botta's  Plate  XV.,  four 
titles  occur,  which  are  probably  equivalent  to  those  on  the  first-men- 
tioned bricks.  In  these  titles,  here,  as  in  Botta's  other  plates,  dlfierent 
characters  are  substituted  for  ^^  ni,  signifying  "  king."  Independently 
of  this,  the  first  difiers  only  in  that  the  character  ^ffi=9  L*  40, 
is  placed  after  ^T»*^  L*  39,  as  it  is  in  all  the  Acheemenian  docu- 
ments, except  in  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Darius,  and  on 
the  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum.  The  second  is  identical  with 
that  on  the  bricks;  the  third  has  three  characters  in  lieu  of  T  j 
aad  the  fourth  only  differs  in  the  manner  of  writing  the  name  of  the 
country.  In  other  similar  inscriptions,  Plates  IX.  and  XIIL,  the  two 
last  of  these  titles  are  alone  used,  as  on  the  other  bricka  Now  it  is 
very  renuurkable  that  in  some  of  the  Van  Inscriptions,  these  royal 
titles  are  found  written  precisely  as  in  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions, 
without  infiexions  of  any  kind.     It  would  appear  as  if  these  ancient 
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titles  of  rojralty  were  adopted  into  other  oodntries.  Thd  djnastj  that 
reigned  in  this  eonntry  was,  I  suppose,  of  AssTriaa  origin,  wAd  naed 
Assyrian  titles,  which  were  introdaeed  in  their  original  form  into 
inscriptions,  which  were  otherwise  in  the  Temaoular  dialect,  which 
totally  differed  from  the  Assyrian.  Something  similar  to  this  has,  I 
believe,  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria  and  the 
adjoining  countries.  In  the  oldest  of  the  Van  Inscriptions,  I.,  which 
SchuLs  acknowledges  to  be  incorrectly  copied,  we  have  in  lines  1  and 
3,  after  the  name  of  the  king  and  that  of  his  father,  ^^  ^^  ^^^' 
lowed  by  a  character  which  occurs  no  where  else,  and  which  I  pre- 
sume was  a  mistake  for  ^YTY^«  I  have  obserFed,  that  Schuk 
frequently  substituted  yertical  for  horisontal  wedges  and  nee  vend. 
It  is  probable  that  in  copying  from  the  stone,  in  place  of  setting  down 
the  characters,  he  substituted  figures  expressing  the  number  of  wedges 
in  each  direction  which  the  character  had,  and  that  this  kind  of  short- 
hand was  afterwards  extended  incorrectly.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
he  must  still  have  used  such  a  process  mentallyj  for  I  hare  almost 
invariably  found  that  he  confounded  characters  which  had  the  same 
number  of  wedges  but  in  difierent  directions.  This  title,  which,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  signifies  in  Babylonian,  '*the  great  king,*'  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  titles  of  Unknown  signification,  precisely  as  on  the 
bricks;  and  then  we  have  ^^,  "king,"  followed  by  >-J^,  the  deter- 
minative prefix  of  countries,  and  a  name  which  seems  to  have  been 
erased;  which  is  at  any  rate  illegible,  but  of  which  enough  can  be 
made  out  to  show  that  it  was  neither  Athdru,  nor  the  name  whidi  I 
am  about  to  bring  forward.  It  was  perhaps  a  name  given  to  the 
country  by  the  Assyrians,  but  not  that  which  the  people  applied  to  it 
themselves.  In  XIV.  6  the  first  title  is  ^^  ^YYI  W-  as  on  the 
bricks,  and  so  in  XIX.  5,  XXVII.  5,  XXIX.  6,  XLI.  9;  but  in 
XIII.  6  the  reading  appears  to  be  ^^  >-^  yj  J:^  ^yj,  which 
I  should  be  disposed  to  read  ni  bdya,  (king  of  the  earth?)  and 
which  may  have  been  a  translation  of  the  Assyrian  title.  The  next 
title  is  sometimes  omitted,  and  sometimes  replaced  by  the  following; 
^^  CL^y  *^^^yT  ^  J^J  *  ^^'^  which  appears  to  be  in  the  Van 
language;  but  whether  or  not  it  be  a  translation  of  either  of  the 
Assyrian  titles  which  occur  in  similar  positions  I  cannot  say^     In 

^  I  am  disposed  to  read  this  title  ni  k&muin.    The  value  of  ^I^T  prohably 
begins  with  k;  for  this  character  closely  resembles  that  which  at  NaUish-i-Rastam 
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XLI.  9  another  title  followa,  wliich  ie  unfortiuiatelj  illegible;  la«t  of 
all,  in  the  plaee  of  the  Aasyrian  ni  Athdru,  we  have  the  following: 
«  >-C:  6r3  yf  5:^  ^y  tz]]]t:  ^fjf,  so  written  in  XLI  and  M; 
in  XXVIJ  and  XXIX  an  additional  ^  follows  the  S=^;  while  in 
XIII.  XIV.  and  XIX  it  is^  eyidentlj  from  want  of  zoom,  abbreviated 
mnch  more;  the  XI  and  ^YYT^  being  omitted.  Prohablj  it  was 
thought  that  liberties  might  be  taken  with  so  common  a  word.  The 
reading  of  the  proper  name,  according  to  the  fonr  inscriptions,  when  it  is 
fairly  represented,  seems  to  be  BiA.Ldd,w,a;  though  nothing  hinders 
ns  from  giving  to  the  first  syllable  the  value  mt,  pi^  or  even  vi.  It  is 
probable  that  YI  ^  were  combined  into  i*  The  case  seems  to  be 
the  locative,  which  in  the  Behistnn  Inscription  is  generally  used  after 
the  word  ''  king  '*  instead  of  the  genitive  ^  The  theme  of  the  name 
cannot,  I  think,  be  determined,  and  whether  it  was  Biida,  as  I  shall 
call  it,  or  something  different  in  the  former  or  latter  part,  it  seems 
evident  that  it  is  one  which  has  not  been  preserved  in  histoiy.  We, 
therefore,  need  not  expect  to  find  any  of  the  names  of  its  kings  in  the 
lists  given  by  ancient  writers. 

§  20.  The  name  of  this  country  occurs  with  a  different  termi* 
nation  in  another  sentence,  which  occurs  13  times  in  the  Ehorkhor 
Inscriptions,  and  also  in  M  7 — 9.  I  will  give  the  passage  with  an 
analysis  of  it  It  consists  of  seven  words,  the  two  last  of  which  are 
non-essential,  like  the  patronymic  after  the  king's  name,  they  being 
sometimes  omitted;  and  in  some  of  the  places  where  it  occurs,  it 
immediately  follows  the  sentence  (a),  "  B,  the  son  of  C,  says."  It  is 
much  mutilated  in  several  of  the  places  where  it  occurs;  but  a  com- 
parison of  IV.  26,  50,  V.  24,  and  47  with  M,  7,  will  enable  us  to 
produce  it  with  absolute  certainty. 

H-  ^  <M«=  -T-  T«<  m  v^T 

terminates  the  word  eorresponcliiig  to  KaiptUuktu     The  vowel  of  this  ehancteff 
«nd  the  eomoiiant  of  >-<«TY  ave  only  conjecturad. 
>  See  8  36. 
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Tke  flnt  word  ierminatM  wltk  ihe  line  in  V.  24  and  H.  7,  m  does 
ilie  thiid  in  V.  25,  tke  fifth  in  V.  26,  and  the  sixth  in  M«  &  The 
dirisions  at  the  end  of  ihe  seeond  and  fourth  words  will  appear  to  be 
ooRoei,  when  ihe  sentenoe  is  eompared  with  the  following,  which 
ooeors  in  YIIL  13-15,  XLII.  83,  34,  M.  37,  38,  &e.  I  divide  it  into 
six  words,  of  whioh  the  first  terminates  with  the  line  in  M.  37;  the 
seeond  in  YIIL  14,  the  third  in  XIII.  15,  the  fonrtih  in  XLIL  33, 
the  fifth  in  VIII.  15,  and  the  ax&  in  M.  38.  I  do  not  say  that  this 
is  a  oomplete  sentenoe,  bat  from  its  being  fonnd  with  different  passages 
before  and  after  it,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  ckose. 

^  -TT<T  ^  ^  -r-  -  <M«^  (^)  ^ 

^^y  T«<  ^  ^T  It  ^-  (/) 

There  are  some  errors  in  some  of  the  passages,  which  I  have  cor- 
rected from  the  others;  and  as  respects  the  third  word  there  is  a  yeiy 
important  various  reading*  to  whioh  I  most  retom  hereafter.  On  com* 
paring  these  two  sentences,  we  clearly  see  that  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  words  in  the  latter  are  nominatives;  and  from  the  determina- 
tive prefix  which  they  all  have,  it  seems  that  they  are  the  names  of 
gods ;  while  in  the  first  sentenoe,  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  words 
are  those  same  names  of  gods  in  some  oblique  case,  as  if  governed  by 
a  verb.  The  characters  >-^|>-  f^^^)  which  commence  the  words 
which  immediately  follow  these  divine  names  signify  in  Babylonian 
''the  Oods;"  ^-^^T^  being  not  only  a  determinative  prefix,  but  repre- 
senting also  the  word  "  God,**  which  In  Median  was  nab  or  nabhi,  in 
the  plural  nalbinu,  and  in  Babylonian  nabi  or  nabu.  It  is  natural, 
then,  to  think  that  >->*|»^  T«<  is  the  plural  theme  of  the  noun; 
which  when  followed  by  '^y  represents  the  plural  nominative,  which 
terminates,  like  the  singular,  in  s  in  the  Indo-6ermanio  languages 
generally;  while  when  followed  by  ^^  '^y  it  represents  the  same 
case  in  the  plural,  of  which  ^Y^T^  is  the  termination  in  the  singular. 
The  seventh  word  in  the  first  sentence  would  of  course  be  a  gentile 
adjective  "  BUdian^  in  the  same  case;  and  thus  we  see  how  the  two 
last  words  are  non-essentiaL  The  sentenoe  is  complete,  when  the 
verb,  which  we  must  suppose  the  first  word  to  be,  is  followed  by  its 
regimen  in  the  next  four  words;  but  the  explanatory  addition  ''the 
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Bi^dian  QodB,^  in  the  same  case  but  in  the  plnial  nnmber,  is  in  most 
instances  added.  The  verb,  which  must  be  in  the  first  person  sin* 
gnkr^  may  mean  *'  I  pray,"  *^  I  hononr,"  **  I  thank,"  or  the  like,  any  of 
which  may  be  followed  by  a  datiye,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
likely  case  for  the  nouns  to  be  in,  since  they  have  not  the  tenni- 
nation  of  the  aecosatiYe.  That  the  third  word  is  in  the  same  case 
with  that  which  precedes  it  is  sufficiently  obyions;  it  is  an  abbreviated 
Babylonian  word  declined  in  this  language.  The  meaning  is  *'  prcH 
teetor  or  defender."  It  occurs  in  a  passage  already  cited  from  Botta^ 
''Atthft  my  defender;"'  elsewhere  in  the  same  inscription  we  have 
>->-y>-  |<«  >-J[  !<«,  "the  gods  defenders"  or ''guardian  gods;'* 
and  in  the  great  East  India  Company's  Inscription,  IV.  S5,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar constitutes  ^>"T>*  ^^^11^9  ^^®  second  of  the  gods 
here  mentioned,  the  >^TTy  "  guardian  or  patron,"  of  a  certain  place 
belonging  to  him.  I  conclude,  then,  before  investigating  the  reading 
of  the  words,  that  the  meaning  of  the  first  sentence  (e),  is  to  this 
effect— ''I ,  to  X.  the  guardian,  to  Y.  to  Z.  the  BiMian  Gods." 

In  the  second  sentence  the  four  words  after  the  first  are  nomina- 
tives; the  first,  then,  is  probably  a  verb,  and  the  sixth  its  object.  The 
last  consists  of  known  characters,  and  reads  mdn  or  bdn.  The  former 
bf  these  is  just  what  we  should  expect  for  the  accusative  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person,  which  in  Persian  and  Sanskrit  is  m^m; 
the  most  likely  object,  when  we  recollect  that  this  is  part  of  the  king's 
speech  ;  and  being  the  conclusion  of  it,  this  passage  always  occurring 
near  the  end  of  the  inscriptions,  it  is  probably  some  form  of  blessing. 
"May  X.  Y.  Z.  the  Gods, me." 

§  21.  There  appears  at  first  to  be  a  great  objection  against  the 
view  that  I  have  taken  of  the  construction  of  the  sentence  e;  the  first 
word,  which  I  take  to  be  a  verb  in  the  first  person  singular,  terminating 
in  the  same  manner  as  what  I  take  for  datives  singular.  In  fiict, 
however,  this  difficulty  is  only  apparent      From  the  equivalence  of 

^y^Y^  ^to  ^T^T^  it  is  plain  that  ^1^1^  terminates  in  i/  this 
gives  for  the  verbal  termination  if- 1  with  an  intervening  consonant, 
which  the  analogy  of  cognate  languages  requires  to  be  m.  This  lan- 
guage, as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  ^Y  and  >-«y  ^oea  not  distin- 
guish between  m  and  b.  The  termination  of  the  dative  singular  might 
then  be  H ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  what  we  know 
of  the  cognate  languages.  It  is  probable  that  the  old  Greek  dative 
ended  in  h  and  the  Latin  in  hi.     Traces  of  the  former  are  to  found  in 
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1^  for  flfi  from  FU,  and  M^  for  Mfi.  The  dadve  of  the  redpronl 
pronoun,  o(  when  oompared  with  the  Latin  nbi,  points  to  the  old  fom 
irfoiFi;  and  I  might  giro  other  instanees.  It  appears  that  while  the 
abbreTiated  themes  form  the  datiye  by  adding  or  changing  «  of  the 
nominative  into  hi  (which  is  analogous  to  the  change  of  og  into  oFi, 
contracted  ultimately  into  f ;  for  these  contnuted  themes  probaUj 
terminated  in  a  or  d)  the  theme  in  %  in  the  second  word  formed  a 
datiye  in  ui6».  In  the  corresponding  Gredc  declension  the  datiye 
originally  terminated  in  tfi,  contracted  into  <s  vbich  is  analogoes  to 
aUn;  for  the  Bildian,  as  well  as  the  Sanskrit,  short  a  corresponded  to 
both  €  and  o  in  Greek.  The  termination,  then,  was  originally  the 
same ;  but  the  last  yowel  of  the  theme  was  dropped  in  Greek.  Let  os 
now  pass  to  the  datiye  plural.    Its  termination  consists  of  the  two 

characters  ^Y^  ^T*  '^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^®  older  style,  identical  with 
the  Babylonian  character  which  terminates  the  name  of  Cyrus.     It  is 

there  preceded  by  ^|  9  L.  95,  which  occupies  the  aeoond  place 
in  the  name  Zhanaigci^  and  is  found  before  ta  or  6ta  the  name  of  the 
Riyer  Euphrates,  Phr^Jta.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  yalue  of  this 
latter  was  ra^  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  our  ^T^  was  <u  or 
&9,  This  is  confirmed  by  the  interchange  of  ^T^^  L-  45,  with  >-y 
L.  11,  before  da  in  the  Great  Inscription  at  the  East  India  House. 
Compare  V.  19.  and  V.  41.  The  latter  we  haye  seen  was  <ak;  and 
the  former  must  therefore  haye  been  cm,  since  Kurath  is  inadmissible 
for  Cyrus.  In  fact  athda  and  aida  are  very  easily  confounded.  In 
confirmation  of  this  yalue  of  ^Y^  I  compare  it  with  the  Median  Y^, 
which  I  am  persuaded  was  the  same  character,  the  three  horizontal 
wedges  being  placed  on  one  side  of  the  yertical  one  instead  of  on  bothl 
This  is  analogous  to  what  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  character 
db,  L.  44,  (written  ^Y^  in  the  later  inscriptions  at  Van,)  the  last 
element  in  Withtdti^  and  the  second  in  Sa^rdc^  as  the  name  is 
written  at  Khorsab&d.  The  corresponding  Median  duuacter  is  ^^ 
of  which  the  yalue  is  pa.    Now  the  yalue  of  the  Median  Y^  was  oer- 

1  In  oonfinnation  of  this,  the  compoond  chaxaeter  -fi^Y^  (see  §  89)  may 
be  compared  with  the  Median  >-^Y^)  which  has  the  same  value.  The  first  four 
wedges  in  each  correspond;  and  the  remainder  are  what  we  hare  now  before  m. 
(April,  1848). 
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tainly  as.  It  is  uncertain  from  what  has  been  yet  said,  whether  the 
Yowel  before  e  was  long  or  short;  but  as  the  old  Greek  dative  termi- 
nated in  ftrai,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  a  was  short.  Of  ooorse^ 
howeyer^  if  a  long  d  preceded  it,  as  that  which  inheres  in  ^T,  this 
would  make  the  short  one  to  disappear;  ^Y  ^T^  must  be  read  dds. 
The  other  character  in  this  termination,  ^T?  ^^^''^  ^  correspond 
with  ^y,  L.  275,  which  is  interchanged  with  ^,  L.  225,  hi.  This 
would  lead  us  to  think  that  ^y  was  a  homophone  of  ^T^Y^  and 
^r^  *  but  it  is  found  in  these  inscriptions  with  ^Y!  inserted  after  it 
(compare  V.  19.  and  V.  44.)  Accordingly  it  must  have  the  value 
ha  or  wa.  The  dative  plural  then  terminates  in  this  language  in  aswa; 
and  by  analogy  the  old  Gbeek  terminated  in  €(rh;  where  the  i  repre- 
sented a,  as  it  does  in  the  reduplication  in  rlBrffu,  and  the  like. 

§  22.  The  verb  in  the  latter  sentence  is  ^Y  ^YY<y  Jy^  >Y^  5 
the  last  three  characters  being  already  known  to  be  rinan.  There  is 
some  resemblance  between  ^  and  ^y,  L.  105,  which  represents  par 
in  the  names  of  Par^a,  TsTthafffa  and  Sapwcda  at  Nakhsh-i-Jlustam. 
The  resemblance  to  the  cursive  form  used  in  the  age  of  Nebuchad-> 
nezoar  is  still  more  striking;  and  that  this  is  really  its  equivalent  is,  I 
think>  certain  from  the  words  ^  ^TT^  ^  ^T  ^  ^^®  beginning  of 
M.  25. ;  which  are  two  Babylonian  words  that  frequently  occur 
together  in  the  Oreat  Inscription  at  the  India  House,  as  well  as  in 
Botta's  Inscription.  They  are  in  the  lapidary  characters  190.  52. ; 
190.  105.;  compare  III.  40,45,53,  and  Porter's  tmuscript,  which 
gives  the  words  in  cursive  characters.  The  identity  of  form  between 
iXl  and  the  cursive  equivalent  of  L.  190.  and  between  ^^yy^^  and 
that  of  L.  52.  is  obvious,  whence  ^y  must  be  the  same  as  L.  105.  It 
appears  that  in  this  language  the  combination  par.ri  is  equivalent  to 
what  we  should  write  pri-^  the  r  having  very  much  the  nature  of  a 
vx>wel  which  may  be  expressed  twice.  I  therefore  read  the  word 
prinan,  and  I  take  it  for  a  verb  in  the  third  person  plural,  n  being  the 
termination  proper  to  the  person,  na  a  conjugational  suffix,  and  pri  the 
root.  Now  pri,  rx,  is  a  Sanskrit  root,  which  takes  the  suffix  na  of  the 
9th  conjugation;  and  it  signifies,  at  least  in  the  Vedas,  not  only  "toJUl" 
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bat  "to  drfmdf'*  It  would  thus  be  eqairalent  to  the  Perman  pdtu, 
which  begins  a  eentenoe,  oocapying  the  same  position  in  the  Aclu»- 
menian  inscriptions  as  /  does  in  these  which  we  are  considering.  A 
different  sentence  from  this  terminates  the  different  inscriptions  in  the 
Khorkhor  series;  it  condndes  with  the  word  ^  Q|[)  ^^  ^; 
V.  13.  41.|  for  which  we  haye,  at  the  end  of  XII.^  the  king*8  name  in 
the  nominatiyey  with  the  patron  jmic>  exactly  as  in  e,  and  then  in  place 
of  the  yerb  ''says,'*  ^  ^|  ^.  It  wonld  seem  that  we  haye  here 
the  third  person  of  a  yerb^  of  which  R  £:^T  ^i:^  is  the  first.  We 
most  suppose,  then,  that  ^i^  is  a  homophone  of  ^f^f^ ;  ^o  ^^^ 

already  found  it  to  haye  the  yalne  hi  in  Babylon^  and  most  now  giye 
that  of  mi  also.  In  this  there  is  no  difficulty ;  but  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  satisfactorily  explain  the  termination  of  the  third  person  sin- 
gular in  n  or  no.  I  should  haye  expected  to  meet  ti  in  its  place.  Is 
it  possible  that  this  is  the  nominatiye  of  the  participle,  the  sab- 
stantiye  yerb  being  understood  t  The  initial  character  of  this  word 
oecors  in  both  Babylonian  and  Median,  representing  the  first  syllablo 
of  the  name  ZhtLran^a  in  the  former;  and  in  the  latter  representiiig 
in  combination  with  t  the  middle  syllable  of  tocharam.  From  this 
last  word  its  yalne  in  Median  is  clearly  determined  to  be  sha,  or 
zha  which  was  not  likely  to  be  distingushed  £rom  it.  It  seems  to 
haye  been  a  modification  of  ^^  and  has  the  same  long  yowd 
inhering  in  it  as  that  has.  I  accordingly  yalne  it  as  shd.  The  yeib 
in  the  first  person  is  then  shddumi,  and  in  the  third  singular  (or  the 
nominatiye  of  the  participle?)  sMdun,  I  defer  giying  any  attempt  at 
explaining  the  sentence,  of  which  this  is  the  termination,  bnt  will  copy 
it  as  it  stands  in  XII.  28,  29.,  and  V.  10-13.,  marking  the  diyisions 
of  lines,  as  there  giyen,  by  semicolon. 

^  ^T  (T?)  Jtv  ^T<T  (^Tlf)  J     <r-TT<T  ^  «=m«= 

In  the  last  word  the  character  after  ^  is  indistinct,  but  analogy 
shews  that  it  can  be  nothing  else  than  ^Y!,  the  yowel  which  in  other 
places  without  number  follows  JX^^    This  is  the  reading  in  Y.  13. 
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In  VI.  32.  we  have  this  word  written  T  ^YY  JC^  >^,  and  in 
XII.  29.  V.  41.,  and  most  other  places  |  i^.  In  III.  24.  and 
IV.  45,  it  is  evident  that  the  second  of  these  readings  existed ;  the 
^YY^  is,  however,  destroyed  in  the  former  passage ;  and  the  *^YY  and 
>^,  which  are  there  qnite  perfect,  have  lost  a  wedge  each  in  the 
latter  passage.  It  is  important  to  notice  this  j  as  it  should  satisfy 
any  one  that  there  are  three  genuine  readings;  and  I  will  now  com- 
pare them  together.  Let  me  first,  however,  ohserve  that  the  new 
character  <Y>^  is  identical  in  form  with  Median  and  Babylonian  cha« 
raoters  representing  si;  and  is  often  followed  by  a  non-essential  ^ 
t.      There  can,  therefore,  be  no  donbt  that  its  valae  is  sL 

$  23.  The  first  of  these  readings  compared  with  the  second  proves 
the  identity  of  >^  and  >-^Y<Y,  I  have  already  given  to  the  former 
the  valne  tha ;  and  it  appears  from  §  5.  that  a  is  the  vowel  which 
terminates  ^^y<y.  I  ^t  first  gave  this  last  character  the  value  da^ 
as  it  resembles  the  equivalent  in  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions  of  ^<^f 
L.  268.,  the  initial  eyllable  in  the  name  of  Darius;  I  find,  however, 
that  this  equivalent  is  exactly  copied  in  the  character  ^^Y<Y  As  the 
two  former  characters  which  express  the  sound  of  th,  >^  and  ^^^ 
were  derived  from  those  which  represent  that  of  «  by  a  slight  altera- 
tion ;  so  this  is  derived  in  a  similar  manner  from  one  which  expresses 
the  sound  of  d.  That  the  sounds  th  and  dh  are  intermediate  between 
the  dentals  and  sibilants  will  be  readily  admitted.  The  verb  signi- 
fying "  says*'  is  thus  dthay  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  4ha}  and  that 
the  h  in  this  word  was  originally  d%,as  in  many  other  words,  appears 
from  the  form  of  the  second  person,  which  is  dUha.  This  is  an  important 
eonfinnation  of  the  values  given  to  the  vowels  YI  and  ^Y!.  A  com- 
parieon  of  the  third  form  of  the  word  before  us  shews  that  Y  is  equi- 
valent to  T  ^YY  ^YY^;  (^T?)-  ^*  ^"*  *^^®  appears  scarcely  credible; 
but  when  we  recollect,  what  is  fully  proved,  that  the  pronoun  "  V 
anahi,  is  in  Babylonian  written  indifferently  with  Y  ^Y,  L.  1. 113, 
and  with  fy  >-^Y  j^Y,  I*-  *•  140.,  113,  giving  ^  =  ana,  it  becomes, 
natural  to  expect  a  similar  abbreviation  in  the  present  language.  I 
conceive  that  the  abbreviation  consists  in  writing  the  ideograph  for 
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"  one*"  in  place  of  tbe  letters  which  compose  the  word  signif  jiBg  this 
idea.  I  presume  that  in  Babylonian  that  word  was  ana.  In  like 
manner,  hi  was  the  Babylonian  word  signifying  ''  two;**  and,  accord- 
inglj)  the  numeral  for  ''  two  "  is  used  to  express  the  second  syllable  in 
the  name  of  Babylon,  on  some  of  the  gems,  which  represent  the  head 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  encircled  by  his  name  and  titles.  In  like  manner, 
we  may  expect  to  find  the  word  signifying  ''  one"  written  at  full  length 
as  above  in  the  two  first  forms,  and  represented  by  the  numeral  cha- 
racter in  the  last.  The  characters  composing  their  name  are  already 
rained  with  the  exception  of  the  first;  they  are  wina.     Now,  that 

the  first  character  T  is  ^^  equivalent  to  ^TTY^,  appears  from  the 
word  l^y  V"  of  IV.  43.,  which  in  V.  8.  is  written  JEfl  J  V^.  In 
another  word,  which  I  mentioned  in  §  15.,  this  initial  character  is  fol- 
lowed by  ^TTY^y  the  more  common  form  of  u.  The  other  form  of  it 
is  equivalent  to  jj^  ,  L.  42.,  and  occurs  pretty  often  in  the  Babylonian 

Inscriptions,  evidently  as  a  vowel,  but  the  distinction  between  i  and  « 
in  Babylonian  seems  to  hare  been  often  neglected.  On  the  strength  <tf 
this  value  of  the  Van  eharaoter,  I  have  corrected  the  Babylonian  one 
from  %  U)u.  It  thus  appears  that  the  first  numeral  in  this  ancient 
language  was  uwina,  from  which  the  Latin  una  is  easily  derived ;  as 
are  also  the  Greek  ftv  and  the  Lithuanic  tnena.  Whether  ttmnatka 
in  this  sentence  is  an  inflection  of  the  numeral,  a  distinct  word,  as 
unconnected  with  it  as  the  Babylonian  anaJm  with  ana,  or  two  distinct 
words,  must  foe  reserved  for  future  inquiry. 

$  24.  I  will  now  consider  the  divine  names,  which  are  found  in 
the  nominative  in  /,  and  in  the  dative  in  e.  The  first  name  in  tiie 
list  is  »^^  ^^  ^T^T^  ^  "^j  the  last  three  characters  of  which 
have  been  already  valued  as  bis.  This  word  has  been  found  in  tbe 
genitive  plural,  as  there  is  ground  for  supposing,  the  case  terminating 
in  hinan;  see  §§  16, 17^  It  would  appear,  then,  that  it  is  both  a 
proper  name,  and  also  a  common  noun  admitting  a  plural  form.  The 
first  word  in  the  sentence  last  quoted  is  evidently  another  infieeti<m 
of  the  same  noun  ;  it  terminates  in  bids;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose 

1  The  sappoeed  gemtives  plural  nabmam  and  dlutoinam  ooeor  in  QbuiseB  which 
contain  one  o^er  word  only,  and  which  are  found  in  y&riouB  contexts: — sometimeB 
at  the  beginning  of  the  infleription,  followed  by  the  clause  '^the  king  says."  The 
second  word  in  this  clause  terminates  in  no,  and  is,  I  presume,  an  instromentd, 
the  clause  signifying  **  pennissu  deorum**  or  the  like.  It  cannot,  therefore,  I 
think,  admit  of  doubt  that  this  case  is  really  the  genitive  plural. 
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that  tiuB  is  the  accusative  plarai,  the  object  of  the  verb  shddnmi. 
Now,  the  character  ►»»  is  of  ralne  entirely  unknown;  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  its  being  na  or  nd,  which  would  give  us  for  the  name  of  this 
god,  the  common  noun  naM^  which  signifies  "  a  god*'  in  both  Median 
and  Babylonian,  and  which  may  very  well  hare  that  yalue  in  this 
language  also.  In  fsust,  if  we  read  the  name  7»avtj  which  we  are  at 
liberty  to  do,  it  may  be  referred  to  the  Sanskrit  root  ntt,  to  worship^ 
whence  the  Latin  nt^-men.  It  is  not  improbable,  too,  that  the  Sanskrit 
noun  ravis,  is  a  modification  of  this  rery  word.  The  interchange  of  r 
and  n  in  these  languages  is  very  common ;  and  what  more  likely  than 
that  in  a  language  which  had  '^a  star"  for  the  hieroglyphic  of  '^  a  god,'' 
the  sun  should  be  the  principal  deity,  the  nobis  kot  c^x^  ^  That  the 
Babylonians  applied  the  generic  word  to  a  particular  deity  as  his 
proper  name,  we  happen  to  know  from  Is.  xlvi.  1,  where  Nebo  is  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  deities  of  this  people  were  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  the 
Babylonian.  It  appears,  then,  that  ^>^Y>^  is  ^i^d  ^  &n  abbreviation 
for  >*>-Y>*  >-^  ^y^T^  ^  5  *^®  ^***  ^^^araot®'  being  non-essential, 
because  it  is  a  vowel  inhering  in  ^Y^Y^,  and  the  first  being  here  a 
non-phonetic  prefix.  The  nominative  and  dative  plural  have,  in  place 
of  the  theme,  ""^"Y*-  Y'^'^'^9  which  is  phonetically  equivalent  to 
>->-Y>-  or  >->^Y>-  ►•^  ^y^y*"  ^^9  unless  indeed  the  final  vowel 
was  lengthened.    The  declension  is  then — 

SiNGHJLAR. 

Nom.  *->-y>-  «-  <y^y^  ^  ^  **^*^- 

Ace.    ^>*y>-  V>-  <y^y^    ^  Jy^  nalm. 

Oen.   Not  found,  (see  §  28.)  ' 

Dat  ►■i-l^-   «-   <y^y^    t^  ^^   <y^yr:  nahioM, 

Plural. 

Nom.  *->-y^   y«<    "^   ^abis  (or  nahis  f) 

Ace.  ►-^-yi-  >■•-  <y^y^  ^  y?  isyy  ndbidi. 

Gen.   >->-y*^    ►•^  ^y^y^   5:^   JyV  JyV  ^^'*^^'*- 

Dat.  >->^y^  y^^"^  ^y^  ^y  ^*^*^**"'^» 
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In  XIII.  15,  the  next  name  is  written    ^--^|*-    '^^"TT^    Tf 
(or   perhaps     ^y|)     ^;     and    in     XI7.    15.     it    is     written 

-^1^  v^l  ^y]f  5:^  v^  (?)  ^<T  y?  v^  »^«-  ^  ••  w  «•  *  «• 

The  second  syllable  is  not  to  be  relied  on;  the  word  oocnrring  bat 
once,  and  the  characters  in  the  middle  of  it  being  incorrect  ordoabtfnl. 
Whether  this  be  the  name  at  fall  length,  of  which  the  ordinary  form 
is  an  abbreviation,  mast  remain  open  for  future  inquiry;  but  I  think 

it  probable.  The  next  name  is  written  >-*-y>-  ^Y  (Jy^)  ^>  a-nd 
should,  I  suppose  be  read  Pamas  or  PrYnaa.  This  word  is  £requentlj 
abbreyiated  by  the  omission  of  the  ^.  The  sentence,  or  clause,/, 
should,  I  conceiye,  be  read  as  follows.  I  give  it  with  an  interlineaiy 
translation. 

Prinan      Nobis  Waitmds       Famoi,  Nobis,  mdn. 
Gustodiant  Nabis  VeismAs  (et)  Pamus,    Dii,      me. 

The  remainder  of  the  inscription  after  the  last  word  is  evidently  a 
part  of  the  same  sentence;  and  on  comparing  it  with  the  conduding 
sentences  of  several  of  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions,  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  it  should  contain  the  copulative  conjunction.  Now  the  word 
T>-  ^^  occurs  several  times  in  this  part  of  the  different  inscriptions. 
The  first  character  in  it,  T>^,  is  not  the  same  as  the  Median  T  , 
the  horizontal  wedge  in  that  letter  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  vertical 
one,  whereas  here  it  is  in  the  middle.  That  character  represents  the 
syllable  wash  or  mazh;  neither  the  to  and  m  nor  the  sk  and  zh  are  dis- 
tinguished. I  suspect  that  Y>^  occurs  in  the  Median  NR.  inscription, 
with  the  same  value  as  here ;  but  Westergaard  has  not  distinguished 
it  from  T  .  In  my  Babylonian  alphabet  I  had  given  the  value  k,  g, 
or  y,  to  a  character  which  corresponds  to  this.  As  an  h  t^  is  in- 
serted ad  libitum  after  it,  in  the  royal  name  C,  which  indicates  that 
the  syllable  terminates  in  that  vowel,  I  value  it  as  H.  This  gives, 
as  might  be  expected,  a  form  of  the  conjunction  analogous  to  known 
Indo-Germanic  ones,  as  the  separate  word  KtA  and  the  enclitics  que  in 
Latin  and  cAa  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend. 

§  25.  The  character  ^»-Y>*  is  perhaps  the  most  unsatis&ctory  one 
in  the  inscriptions,  owing  to  its  admitting  so  many  different  values. 
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ft  oorresponds  to  the  Star,  which  is  the  flnt  and  most  romarkable 
oharaeter  on  the  Babylonian  bricks*      Originally  it  probably  signified 
''  a  star;"  and  this  may  be  its  meaning  in  the  ideographic  compound 
which  signifies  ''heaven"  in  the  great  inscription  at  the  India  House 
and  at  Persepolis,  >->^    S+-}>  ^  ^87, 135;  meaning  "the  place  (or 
abode)  of  the  stars  (or  of  the  gods)/*     The  signification  ''god*'  is» 
however^  admissible  in  this  componnd;  and  it  alone  suits  it  in  the 
Persepclitan,  Babylonian,  and  Assyrian  inscriptions.     This  was  by 
DO  means  the  only  cuneiform  character  that  was  originally  ideographic. 
The  lapidary  character  182,  answering  to  the   Third  Persepolitan 
»YY"T>  ^^^  ^^^  ^TTTT'  ^^  ^  ^^^  representation  of  "a  house,"  which 
the  character  signifies.      It  is  often  joined  with  ^T^-^  L.  39,  meaning 
"^reat^"  forming  the  compound   ^YYYY   ^^    which  occurs  in   the 
Van  inscriptions  repeatedly,  as  well  as  in  the  Babylonian  and  Assy- 
rian inscriptions,  in  the  sense  of  "great  house"  or  "palace."    Again, 
L.  91,  our  ^^YY)    '^  clearly  a  representation  of  a  rampart  and 
parapet;  whence  it  signified  "  a  fortified  town;**  and  this  list  might 
be  considerably  increased.     From  the  signification  "god"  or  nabi,  the 
character  >->-Y»^  easily  passed  to  be  a  determinative  prefix  to  names 
of  gods,  as  of  Ormazd  in  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions,  and  very  many 
in  the  more  ancient  ones.     But  it  is  also  used  as  a  phonetic  element 
in  words;  and  here  lies  the  great  difficulty  as  to  its  use.     In  both 
Median  and  Babylonian  it  has  the  phonetic  value  an^  as  may  be  fully 
proved;  and  in  tome  words  in  the  Van  inscriptions  this  value  suits  it 
as  well  as  could  be  desired.      For  example,  in  the  verb  which  begins 
the  sentence  e,  which  is  >^Y<Y  >->-j>-  W  ^j^Y^,  the  first  character 
evidently  corresponds  to  the  ^YY<  of  the  Median,  which   is  inter- 
changed with  ^YYY,  answering  to  our  ^YYY^.     Its  value  is  u,  which 
before  a  vowel  would  be  w.     Giving  to  the  second  character  the  value 
an,  the  word  becomes  wandmi;  which  is  an  actual  Sanskrit  verb,  sig- 
nifying, according  to  Bopp,  "colo,  veneror,  deditus  sum,"  than  which 
nothing  could  better  suit  the  context.     The  sentence  e  is  thus  to  be 
read  and  translated  as  follows : — 

Wandmi         Nahiabi    hi      Waitmdhi,    Pamabi,    nabiaswa 

Deditus  sum   Nabi        custodi,    Veismse  (et)  Pamo,        Diis 

Bididdswa. 

Biedicis. 

VOL.  IX.  2  L 
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There  are  other  words  in  which  the  same  phonetic  yalne  suite 
^*^^^  I  bnt  there  are  others,  especially  proper  names,  where  it  has 
an  i,  ^y  inserted  occasionaUj  after  it,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
expresses  something  terminating  in  that  vowel.  Whether  that  weie 
nahiy  ni,  or  hi  or  mi,  I  will  not  yentore  as  yet  to  decide,  there  being 
arguments  in  favour  of  each  of  these  suppositions.  Provisionallj, 
however,  I  have  assigned  it  the  value  ni. 

§  26.  We  may  now  return  to  the  royal  names  in  the  4th  and 
following  sections.  The  sentence  h  begins  with  a  name  of  which  the 
first  syllable  is  ilr,  §  14,  and  the  last  nia,  §  25.  Between  these  we 
have  indifferently  ^Y  and  ^YY-A^  ^TT'  ^®  ^^Ye  seen  that  ^JJ 
is  9,  and  ^Y  must  therefore  terminate  in  s.  Now,  a  character  of  like 
form,  '^Y  L.  77,  is  used  in  the  name  of  Artaxerzes,  Artakkchassiy  as 
it  is  in  the  Persian,  on  the  Venice  Vase^  It  is  there  fonnd  after  y  90^ 
and  before  a  character  which  certainly  begins  with  s;  it  can,  there- 
fore, be  nothing  but  8  or  as.  The  former  of  these  values  is  inadmis- 
sible; for  if  ^Y  were  equivalent  to  ^YY,  the  insertion  of  ^TT-^ 
before  the  latter  word  would  be  unaccountable.  Consequently,  ^J 
is   as;   and  the  name  Arasnis,     To  bring  the  reading  Aras  from 

^Y>->-yy<y  »^yy-^  ^TT>  ^®  ™^*  ^^®  *®  *"TT^  *^^  ^°®  ^^ 

either  a  or  ra;  but  if  it  were  a  single  vowel  it  would  occur  mndi 
oftener  than  it  does,  and  be  interchanged  with  t^T{y  which  it  never  is. 

1  In  most  instances  in  the  Babylonian  and  AssynAn  inscriptions,  L.  77  and  its 
equivalent  ^y  are  detenninative  prefixes  of  names  of  districts  of  ooontrj, 
smaller  than  those  denoted  by  <  .  In  the  Median,  two  characters  resemble 
that  before  us;  but  neither  corresponds  to  it     One  is  ^y  ka  or  ffa;  the  other 

^y  t.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  and  the  observation  may  be  of  great 
importance,  that  this  Ust  character  is  often  used,  like  L.  77,  as  a  detenninatiTe 
prefix.  It  takes  the  place  of  ►  before  characters  which  the  addition  of  a  wedge 
like  this  would  convert  into  different  characters;  as,  e.  g,  before  ^^y  or  ^-\ 
which  a  prefixed  >>  would  convert  into  ^>^  or  ^X^»  I  believe  that  these  two 
derivative  prefixes  >-  and  ^y  are  exclusively  used  before  words  which  fitenllj 
or  metaphorically  denote  place.    (April,  1848.) 
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I  therefore  give  it  the  valae  ra\  The  only  other  character  in  this 
sentence  which  remains  unvalued  is  -A',  which  is  nearly  identical  in 
form  with  the  character  ^,  L.  151^  which  begins  the  name  of 
Xerxes,  preceding  ^|>-^  si.  That  the  Talne  of  ^  terminates  with  a 
appears  from  comparing  XVI.  14  with  XIII.  17.  I  therefore  yalue 
it  as  ka.    The  sentence  b  thus  becomes — 

ArrasnU    KinudkafKu    dtha. 
Arrasnis    KinusB  filius    dicit. 

The  latter  part  of  the  second  group,  kanas  (or  ^ana»— for  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  k  and  g  were  distinguished),  is  allied  to  yoyos  or  y€vris;  and 
kinud  is  the  theme  in  its  crude  form,  without  any  termination  that 
might  mark  the  junction.  I  cannot  hesitate  to  consider  the  second 
word  as  a  patronymic  adjectiye.  In  the  sentence  c  all  the  characters 
are  known,  but  the  beginning  of  the  first  word  is  doubtful  for  reasons 
mentioned  in  the  last  section.     It  is  probably — 

Niriduris    Arrcuni-kancu    atha, 
Niriduris    Arrasnis  filius    dicit. 

In  the  remaining  royal  name  ^^  is  unvalued.  This  may  be  tu,  pu, 
or  hi;  and  I  think  the  last  the  most  probable.  It  occurs  also  in  the 
name  of  a  country,  KtUapra,  as  I  incline  to  read  it,  of  which  it  is  the 
initial  character.  This  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  Ehuta  of 
the  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  the  Kuthah  of  Scripture.  I  read,  then, 
the  names  in  §  6. — 

Kinudi  Skuina-kanoi, 

Kinuas  Scuwini  filius. 

§  27.  The  word  Sf^f  ^]]]  (flf)  {rrj  or  i]t:]t^.  which 
last  two  characters  I  regard  as  equivalent^  occurs  very  frequently.     It 

>  As  I  imderstand  that  doubts  haye  been  entertained  as  to  this  being  the  true 
Taloe  of  this  character,  I  think  it  right  to  add  that  there  is  positiye  evidence  that 
itB  Babylonian  Talne  was  ^.  In  the  contract  published  by  Porter,  the  names  of 
aeveral  parties  occur  in  the  body  of  the  inscription  and  again  under  their  respective 
seals.  One  of  these  names  is  written  in  one  place  with  ^"TT^^  i^d  in  the 
other  with  »-YY<T  *  u^d  that  this  last  is  ^  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Whether 
or  not  the  character  sometimes  stands  by  abbreviation  for  rada  or  lada  is  a  distinct 
question;  I  believe  it  does.     (April,  1848.) 

2  L2 
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is  eyidentlj  a  verb  in  the  first  person  singnlar,  and  must  mean  "  I 
appoint,*'  or  the  like ;  answering  to  rlBrifu,  dadkdmi  in  Sanskrit.  Now 
the  first  character  J^^J  is  nearly  identical  in  form  with  the  Baby- 
lonian character  ^y"^y,  L.  72.  which  represents  td  in  Wuhikgpa, 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  think  that  its  vowel  is  a,  and  I  accord- 
ingly g^^®  '*  ***®  y9XM^  ia ;  and  suppose  ^yif,  in  which  a  long  a 
inheres,  to  be  ^  or  ihd.  The  word  is  thus  tathdmi.  This  reading, 
not  being  as  yet  confirmed  by  any  word  in  which  J^YYY  occurs,  is 
doubtful ;  but  the  doubt  only  affects  the  consonant  contained  in  the 
value  of  that  character;  and  the  ^uivalence  of  the  verb  to  rt^fu  I 
consider  certain'.  The  two  first  words  of  the  inscription  are  then 
Nabin  tath{^)dmi^  pono  Nabim;  then  come  bdtnna  asuria,  respecting 
the  meaning  of  which,  though  I  cannot  speak  with  confidence,  I  will 
offer  an  opinion,  that  appears  to  me  probable  enough.  J  take  these 
two  words  to  be  an  accusative  plural,  connected  with  Nabin  by  the 
copulative  conjunction  understood,  as  in  the  sentences  e  and/.  This 
conjunction  was  probably  supplied  by  the  reader  in  these  well-known 
formuks.  I  suppose  the  theme  of  the  former  word  to  be  havfin,  cor  - 
responding  to  the  Sanskrit  bhdvin,  "  existens,*'  and  I  taJ^e  the  latter 
to  be  a  diminutive  in  the  neuter  gender  from  asura,  corresponding  to 
the  Zend  ahura,  the  Persian  aura,  and  to  the  amra  of  the  Veda 
dialect,  which,  according  to  Benfey,  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  denot- 
ing a  deity  or  being  superior  to  men.  The  meaning  is,  then,  I  sup- 
pose, "  the  inferior  deities  that  exist/'  of  which  the  bagdha  tye  hati 
of  the  Behistun  inscription,  IV.  61.  63,  is  a  translation;  ''the  infe- 
rior deities,  as  many  as  there  are.*'  It  is  an  objection  to  this  explan- 
ation of  the  words,  that  the  terminations  are  not  those  of  the  Sanskrit 
language,  though  they  are  of  the  Greek;  but  there  are  so  many  other 
instances,  in  which  the  language  of  these  inscriptions  approximates  to 
the  Greek,  where  they  deviate  from  the  Sanskrit,  that  I  can  lay 
very  little  stress  on  this  objection;  and  it  seems  a  confirmation  of  this 
translation  that  we  have,  at  the  beginning  of  another  sentence,  Nabi, 

'  I  have  since  aatisfied  myself  that  this  verb  must  signify  ''  honour "  or  tbe 
like.  There  are  reasons  for  giving  the  second  character  the  value  pi  or  phd,  and 
there  are  others  for  giving  it  the  value  M,  If  the  initial  character  of  the  Median 
name  for  Zharanga  be  the  same  as  this  (as  Westergaard's  statements  render  pro- 
bable) the  balance  of  evidence  will  be  in  favour  of  9h&  ;  otherwiae,  I  should  lean 
to  pdy  connecting  the  noun  tap6M,na  (as  tlie  instrumental  of  a  verbal  in  «t)  with 
the  sarae  root.     (April,  1848.) 
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Although  the  word  which  I  have  expressed  in  cuneatic  oharacters, 
and  which  terminates  in  un,  is  in  XLII.  4.  found  in  a  separate  line 
from  that  which  precedes  it,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  it  as  the  latter 
part  of  a  compound  adjective  or  adverh,  with  which  Nabi  and  Nabin- 
cuuri  can  equally  combine.  If  so,  these  must  be  words  of  kindred 
meaning,  as  Nobis,  the  supreme  God,  and  the  divine  spirits,  would  be. 
I  throw  this  out  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  Sanskrit  composition  than  I  am.  I  can  at 
present  offer  nothing  satisfactory  as  to  the  value  of  either  ]^Y  or 
vT  I T*  ^  w^ould  thus  translate  the  clause  a  which  begins  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "  I  admit,  or  acknowledge,  Nabis  and  the  inferior  deities,  whatever 
there  are;"  and  I  suppose  the  word  >-JlIi.Y  ^^TTT  (^TTT^)  Jy^j 
which  generally  follows  this  clause,  to  be  a  verb  in  the  third  person 
plnral,  perhaps  signifying  '^to  have  subjected  or  rendered  infe- 
rior*;'" for  it  takes  a  double  regimen,  one  proper  name  of  either  a 
man  or  a  country  in  the  accusative,  and  another  in  a  different  case, 
which  I  suppose  to  be  the  genitive;  for  the  dative  has  been  found  to 
terminate  differently.  The  union  of  these  two  verbs  without  a  con- 
junction to  connect  them  seems  strange;  and  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  reader  was  expected  to  supply  the  proper  conjunction,  or  whe- 
ther the  language  did  not  require  it  At  any  rate,  there  are  other 
undoubted  instances  of  the  same  omission.  Thus,  in  XII.  7. 
after  "Niriduris  says,"  we  have  K<  ^YYY^  t^  ^  (the  numeral) 
^YYYY  ^Y>-  Y»->-^ ;  the  last  three  characters  are  Assyrian, 
and  signify  ''palaces;'*  then  follow  what  appear  to  be  the  names 
of  the  three  palaces;  and  then  a  similar  sentence  begins, 
||y<  ^yyy^  ^<   «  J  *"Cyf  y^^*"*"  which  is  another  Assyrian  group 

^  It  is  y/i-un,  the  consoiuuit  of  the  second  character  being  unknown.    Can  the 
root  be  akin  to  the  Sanskrit  yachh  or  yam  9    The  second  character  is  also  found 

as  medial  in  a  verb  ^y^  (yi)  ^^yy  (^yyy^)  ^^  pa-umi,  which  cer- 
tMnly  corresponds  to  the  HKnskiii  pdlay&mi  or  the  Gothic  ym/ja.  The  Sanskrit 
/  is  often  a  corruption  of  d;  and  is  probably  so  here.  This  would  give  for  the 
value  of  ^yyy  ^'tt  o'  <«»'  •i»<l  indeed  I  have  observed  a  place  in  the  inscrip. 
tions  where  it  seems  interchanged  with  ^^y  &nd  its  undoubted  homophone 
YYY^y.  Probably,  therefore,  the  word  is  ifdtun,  [It  is  ydrun,  L  e.ya  drun^  the 
first  being  the  relative  pronoun  in  the  nom.  plural  neuter,  and  the  other  a  verb 
agreeing  with  it  in  the  imperfect.  The  meaning  is,  I  presume,  qua  dedfre. 
(April,  1848.)] 
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BignifyiDg  "cities,  or  fortified  towns."  The  first  word,  which  ter- 
minates in  mi,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  rerb  signifying  ''I 
possess;'*  giving  for  the  passage  the  translation,  "  I  possess  the  three 
palaces,  P,  Q,  and  R.  I  possess  twenty-three  towns."  Now  in  II.  6. 
we  have  this  verb  depending  on  taiMmi,  mnch  in  the  same  manna 
as  I  have  supposed  the  verb  after  clause  a  to  do.  We  read  tatkhii 
Vidwakanabi  ni  Vidwakanatn  ninudvhi  kMumi,  as  I  read  the  verb 
last  cited.     "  I  appoint  (or  prescribe,  as  a  condition  of  peace)  to 

Vi&wakaoas,  the  son  of  King  Yiftwas that  I  shall  possess'." 

Whatever  the  meaning  of  ninttdvbi  may  be,  I  think  it  plain  that  it  b 
a  dative,  in  apposition  with  the  name  of  the  vanquished  king,  aod 
contains  no  conjunction.  The  value  of  Sk  is  determined  from  the 
name  Hd^imanuihiya  in  the  Third  Persepolitan  inscriptions;  it 
being  of  the  same  form  as  the  second  character  in  that  name  after  the 
determinative  prefix;  and  from  its  taking  d  after  it,  ad  i^niusiy  in 
this  word  and  elsewhere:  see  II.  25.  I  am  not  prepared  to  eaj  of 
how  many  kindred  values  this  character  will  admit;  nor  will  I  discuss 
the  roots  in  other  languages  which  are  cognate  to  that  before  us. 

§  28.  The  case  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  the  genitive  is  found  de- 
pending on  >-^Il.Y  ^5TYT  Jyni  ^^  several  words.  In  V.  42.  we  have 
the  double  re^^men  Mdddn  Amdnaya%  and  in  V.  45.  we  have  the  same 
case  of  the  patronymic,  Kinudkanaya,  As  we  had  in  the  last  section 
a  patronymic  terminating  in  hanahi,  it  is  plain  that  these  are  distinct 

>  This  tnnfllation  must  be  modified;  yet  I  beliere  it  to  eonTej  the  tnie  meaniBg 
of  the  original.  It  should  be  obeeired  that  the  leading  verb  tathlhm  (or  tapM) 
here  terzmnatea  with  ^Y^T^y  while  in  the  initial  sentenee  preTioosly  quoted,  it 
terminates  in  ^  ;  the  latter  was  probably  the  ending  of  the  transitivte,  the 
former  of  the  middle  Toice.  To  honour  oneU  self  <m  a  vaoqmshed  enemy  may 
have  been  an  idiomatic  expression  for  imporing  terms  on  him.  The  Greek  rm, 
which  is  *'  to  honour"  in  the  active,  admits  in  the  middle  the  sense  of  ^'  imposing  a 
penalty.*'  That  the  verb  here  occurring  has  the  sense  of  "  honouring,"  or  some- 
thing very  similar,  is  evident  from  a  sentence  in  XLII.  5,  6,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  king's  speech.  Tashdmi  KinuAn  Spuwina-kanan  uru  tashifam 
iiaMn,  ''  I  honour  KinuAs,  the  son  of  Spnwinus,  as  I  would  honour  a  god."  This 
ia  a  complete  sentence.  The  form  of  the  potential  mood  which  it  gives  is  interest- 
ing, and  ia  I  believe  unique  in  these  inscriptiona     (April,  1848.) 

•  This  genitive  is  often  abbreviated  >-^  Jyv  ^t.  The  ideographic 
prefix  >-^  is  here  used  as  equivalent  to  >-«Y,  as  the  corresponding  character 
is  in  the  names  of  Babylon  and  Bactria  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam;  while  the  initial 
short  a  is  dropped. 
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cases,  and  not  rariations  in  the  case-ending  in  different  declensions. 
Now,  a  genitive  in  aya  from  a  nominative  in  a$  is  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  Greek  analogy,  where  we  have  in  the  oldest  dialect  oio  from 
Off.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  the  genitive  of  the  patronymic  is  sometimes 
found  without  the  final  ya;  hut  this  I  regard  as  a  compendious  mode 
of  writing,  permitted  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  room,  and  which 
the  reader  was  expected  to  correct.  The  dative  in  one  instance  and 
the  accusative  in  several  are  reduced  to  the  single  initial  character  ^. 
In  XX  VlII.  4.  we  have  Kinudya,  which  is  evidently  the  same  case  of 
Kinuds,  and  in  V.  45  we  have  the  same  case  of  Arramu,  which  is 
Arrasni  ^-^T^  Y  ^^  ;  at  the  end  of  III.  26  we  have  the  conclusion 
of  this  word  written  >-^T^  T  YJ  t^  ;  the  termination  is,  therefore, 
dya;  and  it  is  ohvious  that  >-^T^  T  can  have  no  other  value  than  yd. 

We  are  thus  enahled  to  complete  the  declension  of  a  theme  in  i,  given 
in  §  24,  so  far  as  the  four  principal  cases  are  concerned.  The  geni- 
tive singular  would  he,  according  to  this  analogy,  ndbiydya.  Of  the 
theme  in  a,  I  can  only  give  the  singular,  nom.  as;  ace.  an;  gen.  aya; 
dat.  ah^i;  and  the  accusative  plaral,  which  in  the  masculine  is  a«,  and 
in  the  neuter  prohahly  a;  see  §  27.  The  masculine  form  is  met  with 
XIII.  ]  4,  where  we  have  hefore  skadumi,  and  evidently  as  its  ohject, 
^^  ^YI  "ij^  yas,  "  quos."  I  am  not  sure  of  the  meaning  of  this  verh, 
hut  am  inclined  to  think  it  equivalent  to  the  jadiydmi  of  the  Persian 
inscriptions.  It  is  prohahle  that  the  nominative  plural  was  the  same  as 
the  accusative  in  hoth  masculine  and  neuter;  cUus  watkcu  in  VIII.  9 
seems  to  he  the  nominative  plural;  and  I  take  it  to  signify  ''the  great 
gods."  Altis  seems  interchanged  with  nobis  in  the  plural,  and  I 
helieve  it  is  not  used  in  the  singular.  It  may  possihly  he  of  Hebrew 
origin.  The  declension  of  a  mascaline  theme  in  d  is,  as  far  as  I  have 
ascertained  it,  sing.  nom.  as;  ace.  an;  gen.  dyd;  dative  plural  pro- 
bably dswa;  it  is  more  likely  that  the  nominative  of  the  adjective 
''  Biedian'*  ended  in  ds,  after  the  analogy  of  iwcds,  ^kvOtjs,  than  that  as 
shoald  produce  dswa, 

§  29.  The  occurrence  of  Amdnaya  in  the  genitive,  as  noticed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  §,  implies  a  fact  of  more  historical  import 
than  any  which  we  have  yet  met  with.  The  wars  of  Arrasnis  were 
carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  Armenians,  and  against  the  Medes; 
Bieda,  the  country  of  the  inscriptions,  was,  then,  in  all  probability,  a 
part  of  Armenia;  and  we  may  fancy  the  existence  of  an  alliance,  such 
as  formerly  existed  in  Etruria,  among  the  different  Armenian  princes; 
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Bieda  being  at  thia  time  the  leading  city.  If  it  were  only  a  city  or 
small  province  in  Armenia,  the  change  to  it  from  the  province  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  I.  (see  §  19.)  will  not  be  very  difficnlt  to 
account  for.  The  seat  of  government  might  be  removed,  without  there 
being  any  change  in  the  dynasty. 

§  30.  I  have  now  stated  the  most  important  points  connected 
with  the  Van  inscriptions^  that  I  have  as  yet  ascertained,  or  that  I 
consider  to  rest  on  highly  probable  grounds.  From  my  poeaeswng 
but  a  slight  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  and  from  my  having  access  to  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  important  matter  contained  In  Botta*B 
inscriptions,  I  have  been  able  to  make  much  less  progress  tfaaoi  I 
might  otherwise  have  done.  I  flatter  myself,  however,  that  those 
who  read  this  paper  will  admit  that  I  have  made  a  beginning,  and 
gone  a  considerable  way,  in  the  decipherment  and  interpretation  of  a 
set  of  inscriptions,  which,  however  slight  may  be  their  value  in  a 
historical  point  of  view,  are  invaluable  to  the  philologer,  as  being 
beyond  all  comparison  the  oldest  specimens  of  the  Asiatic  branch 
of  the  Indo-Oermanic  &mily ; — ^nay,  for  aught  that  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  they  are  more  ancient  than  any  Greek  which  has  come  down 
to  us» 
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ADDITIONAL    MEMOIR. 

^ih  March,  1848. 

§  31.  The  present  Paper  is  Id  tended  as  supplementary  to  that 
which  was  read  on  the  4th  December^  1847.  It  contains  new  results, 
chiefly  derived  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  passages  in  the 
inscriptions  in  which  numerals  occur.  I  will  begin  with  explaining 
the  numeral  system  used  by  the  different  people  who  employed  cuneatio 
characters.  This  I  am  enabled  to  do  in  a  somewhat  more  perfect 
manner  than  I  did  in  my  Paper  which  was  read  at  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  on  the  11th  January,  1847;  where,  however,  the  nature  of 
the  system  is  clearly  exhibited. 

The  primitive  system  of  numerals  seems  to  have  employed  two 
characters  only;  a  vertical  wedge  T ,  which  might  be  of  any  length 
and  which  expressed  one;  and  a  hook  or  angle  /,  the  primitive  form 
of  which  I  believe  to  have  been  a  horizontal  wedge  with  its  point  to 
the  left,  and  for  which  an  oblique  wedge  sloping  downwards  to  the 
right  was  also  used.  This  expressed  ten.  The  nine  multiples  of  one 
and  ten  were  expressed  by  repeating  these  elements  as  in  the  Roman 
and  Hieroglyphic  systems;  and  when  tens  and  units  had  to  be  com- 
bined, the  hitter  were  placed  to  the  right  of  the  former.  By  this 
means  the  first  ninety-nioe  numerals  were  expressed. 

At  Babylon,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  documents  which  have 
reached  me,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  rule  that  no  more  than  three 
wedges  should  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  row.  Thus  eight  was  there 
expressed  by  eight  wedges  in  rows  of  three,  three,  and  two,  and  nine 
by  rows  of  three  in  each.  At  Khorsab&d  and  at  Van,  however,  eight 
is  expressed  by  III!  and  seven  by  Y!,  the  long  wedge  to  the  left  of 
the  short  ones  denoting /w.  That  this  is  the  numeral  value  of  this 
last  character  clearly  appears  from  the  facts  that  at  Khorsab^d,  where 
the  years  of  the  king's  reign  occur  in  succession,  it  is  found  after  \^ 
and  before  VSl,  the  inscription  being  nearly  perfect  between  it  and 
the  last  character;  while  between  it  and  the  first  there  are  two  long 
intervals,  where  the  text  is  lost,  in  either  of  which  a  "sixth  year" 
might  have  been  mentioned;   and  again,  at  Van,  ^T!  occurs  in  XVII. 

B.  5,  while  in  XVII.  A.  4,  containing  the  same  text  (see  §  34)   ^^ 
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is  found.  Nine  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  Van  Inscriptions; 
but  at  Khorsab&d  it  is  found  in  tlie  form  T^«  I  &t  one  time 
supposed  that  (^^  which  occurs  frequently  as  a  numeral  in  both 
copies  of  XVII^  had  this  value;  but  on  further  examination  I  find 
that  it  must  have  denoted  one  half.  It  is  always  placed  after  the 
noun  to  which  it  refers^  in  which  it  differs  from  other  numerals.  It 
occurs  three  times  with  no  noun  after  it^  which  clearly  establishes  this 
point.  (See  §  35.)  The  long  vertical  wedge  to  the  left  of  one  or 
more  hooks  denoted  ^^y,  and  is,  I  believe,  constantly  used  as  such  in 
expressing  seventt/,  eighty,  or  ninety;  for  sixty  we  have  both  Y^  and 
^^^«  In  the  table  of  the  characters,  arranged  according  to  their 
elements,  all  the  units  and  tens  used  at  Van  will  be  found  with  their 
values. 

§  32.  One  or  more  hundreds  were  expressed  by  Y»-  preceded  by  a 
numeral.  This  is  used  as  a  wordf  and  never  like  the  Roman  C  ajs  a 
numeral.  It  is  probable  that  the  word  signifying  "  hundred'*  com- 
menced with  this  character.  Thousands  were  expressed  in  like  manner 
by  ^T>-  preceded  by  a  numeral.  The  ideographic  connection  of  this 
character  with  the  preceding  is  obvious;  but  this  is  no  objection  to  the 
supposition  that  both  denoted  the  words  expressing  hundred  and  thou- 
sand, phonetically  as  well  as  ideographically.  The  latter  character 
certainly  denoted  si  or  shi,  (§  22)  and  I  presume  that  this  was  the 
initial  syllable  of  the  word  signifying  '^  thousand,"  if  not  the  entire 
word.  Myriads  were  expressed  either  by  ^Y>"  preceded  by  one  or 
more  tens,  or  by  YI  ^^Y^  5^  dnvi,  preceded  by  one  or  more  units. 
Considering  the  liability  of  I  and  n,  as  well  as  of  the  labials,  to  be 
interchanged,  I  cannot  but  compare  this  word  with  c)^^'.  In  the 
Aifiharic  language  this  word  signifies  "  a  myriad,''  and  I  believe  HE? 
signifies  a  "  thousand;" — a  very  curious  coincidence.  The  Amharic  lan- 
guage being  deriyed  from  the  Himyaritic,  and  the  characters  of  the 
latter  being  found  on  cylinders  similar  to  those  at  Babylon,  (as  at 
Vienna,  Coll.  Orient.,  Cyl.  No.  1 44,)  while  cuneatic  inscriptions  have 
been  found  in  Arabia,  the  connection  between  the  ancestors  of  the 
Ethiopians  and  those  who  used  the  cuneatic  character  was  probably 

*  This  passage  is  erroneous.  The  word  is  dmbiy  or  the  like;  the  Mcond 
character  being  »-»-Y<.    See  note  to  §  37.     (April,  1848.) 
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not  80  remote  as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  The  following  examples 
of  large  numbers  taken  from  V«  8  and  VI.  80  will  sufficiently  illus- 
trate the  system : — 

<«    <h     W?    <h    ]I?W     T-    <«     36,830 

TTT  Vi  H-  J=^  TT  <T-  W  T-  <«  ]^  3^,538 

§  33.  Ordinal  numbers  are  not  found  at  Van ;  or  if  they  be,  they 
are  written  phonetically.  At  Khorsab&d^  also^  they  are  not  used,  the 
cardinals  being  substituted  for  them.  Thus  "  in  my  5th  year "  is 
expressed  by  the  preposition  in,  "  in/^  (as  in  the  Third  Persepolitan 
and  Babylonian  Inscriptions),  the  ideograph  or  abbroTiation  for  ''year," 
^  ,  and  the  affix  ^Jjf  ya,  "  my,"  (as  at  Persepolis  and  Babylon). 
In  the  Babylonian  contracts,  however,  we  have  ordinal  numbers, 
which  are  formed  from  the  cardinals  by  adding  a  character  like  ^^E? 
but  sloping  downwards  to  the  right.  For  this  we  have  L.  157  in  the 
great  East  India  Company's  Inscription;  where  in  II.  57  occurs  105. 
8.  157.  105.  19.  157;  which  I  translate  ''the  8th  half-month  and  the 
nth  half-month."  I  make  L.  105  "a  half-month"  rather  than  "a 
month,"  because  one  of  the  contracts  published  by  Grotefend  is  dated 
in  the  17th  ^|  (=L.  105)  of  the  40th  year  of  Artaxerxes.  From 
the  small  numbers  with  which  it  is  generally  joined,  it  cannot  mean 
"  a  day.**  I  suspect  that  this  addition,  forming  ordinal  numbers,  was 
read  satta;  because  at  the  end  of  II.  56  of  the  great  inscription  we 
have  characters  which  must  be  thus  read,  preceded  by  ^^^,  the  entire 
probably  signifying  "thirtieth."  Perhaps,  however,  satta  includes 
the  plural  termination,  and  allusion  is  made  not  to  the  30th  year  of 
the  king,  but  to  the  last  years  of  the  cycle  of  thirty  years,  which 
tiie  Babylonians  certainly  used.  The  plural  feminine  terminated  in 
atta. 

§  34.  The  principal  inscriptions  in  which  large  numbers  of  nume- 
rals occur  are  XVII,  XII  and  those  of  the  Khorkhor  series.  I  will 
consider  them  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  named  them.  The  same 
matter  is  written  twice  over  in  XVII.  1  distinguish  the  first  31 
lines  as  A,  and  the  remaining  63  as  B.  A  blank  space  intervenes 
between  them,  as  does  another  between  the  first  25  and  the  last  6 
of  A.  This  repetition  of  the  same  text  occurs  also  in  XVIII  and 
XXX;  while  the  three  inscriptions  XIII,  XIV  and  XV,  all  lying 
near  together,  appear  to  have  contained  the  same  matter.      I  conceive 
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tbat  the  object  of  these  repetitions  was  to  gnard  against  the  text  being 
rendered  wholly  illegible  in  consequence  of  accidents  to  which  the 
stone  is  liable.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  different  copies  would  not 
be  injured  in  the  same  places;  and  that  by  a  comparison  of  them  the 
true  reading  might  be  discovered.  And  this  is  in  fact  what  has  hap- 
pened. The  lowermost  copy  is  yety  much  injured^  but  enough 
remains  of  it,  even  in  its  worst  part,  to  assist  in  reading  the  upper 
inscription,  the  deficiencies  in  which  it  enables  us  frequently  to  restore. 
There  are  still,  however,  many  blanks  and  illegible  passages  which  are 
much  to  be  regretted.  The  greater  part  of  this  text  consists  of  a 
number  of  short  sentences  which  must  express  offerings  made  to  dif- 
ferent deities.  Each  contains  a  noun,  the  name  or  description  of  a 
deity,  generally  abbreviated,  but  sometimes  with  the  termination  of 
the  case  which  I  have  called  the  genitive ;  after  which  in  A,  but 
before  which  in  B,  is  an  offering,  containing  at  least  one,  and  often  a 
second,  numeral.  With  the  exception  of  this  transposition,  which 
occurs  in  B  in  all  the  offerings  after  the  first,  and  of  the  insertion  of 
supernumerary  vowels  or  the  use  of  equivalent  characters,  the  two 
texts  are  identical. 

§  35.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  this  inscription  except  very  briefly, 
and  in  a  philological  point  of  view.  I  must,  however,  express  my 
conviction  that  a  more  important  document  to  the  student  of  ethno- 
graphy is  scarcely  to  be  found,  and  my  hope  that  efforts  will  be  made 
to  obtain  as  correct  a  copy  of  it  as  is  possible.  That  of  Schulz  con- 
tains many  errors,  as  a  comparison  of  its  two  parts  proves;  and  in 
respect  to  words  which  occur  but  once,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
of  those  in  this  inscription,  conjectural  emendations  are  not  to  be 
hazarded.  The  offerings  made  are  of  two  kinds,  which  are  expressed 
by  the  abbreviations  ^Y^  and  T£YY.  They  could  scarcely  have 
been  any  thing  but  animals,  as  the  inscriptions  to  be  hereafter  adduced 
will  show ;  and  it  is  natural  to  attribute  to  them  the  meanings  oxen 
and  sheep;  the  former  character  signifying  "  oxen"  as  being  joined 
with  the  smallest  number.  I  presume  that  the  words  denoted  the 
species  generally,  without  reference  to  any  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
My  reasons  for  so  thinking,  as  well  as  my  mode  of  reading  the 
words  for  which  these  characters  stand,  must  be  postponed  till  I 
examine  the  inscription  XII.  The  first  offering  is  to  the  three  deities 
whom  I  have  called  Nabis,  Veism&s,  and  Parnas  (§  24),  and  con- 
sists of  six  sheep.     After  the  three  names  a  title  occurs  ''  the  gods 

>^pr^Y  Y>->^>^/'     The  character  used  by  abbreviation  for  an  adjective 
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is  probably  the  more  ancient  fonn  of  ^JlJ^Y  and  the  meaning  may  be 
''national."  After  this  17  oxen  and  34  sheep  are  offered  to  Nabis 
with  an  epithet,  which  I  cannot  yenture  to  read.  It  is  probably  a 
translation  of  the  Assyrian  title  >-TT  ''  the  Guardian."  This  is  by  far 
the  largest  offering  of  all.  Then  we  have  6  oxen  and  1 2  sheep  to 
VeismdB,  and  then  again  4  oxen  and  8  sheep  to  ^>F-    ^Yy.     This 

abbreviation  may  possibly  denote  the  goddess  AnaStis,  the  As63rrian 
Venus,  as  the  phonetic  value  of  the  initial  character  is  ^.  Several 
deities  are  then  mentioned  who  have  2  oxen  and  4  sheep;  others 
who  have  an  ox  and  2  sheep,  and  towards  the  end  some  have  half 
an  ox  and  a  sheep,  or  half  an  ox  only.  The  proportion  of  two  sheep 
to  an  ox  is  in  general  maintained,  but  occasionally  we  have  2  oxen 
and  14  sheep,  4  oxen  and  18  sheep;  (the  reading  in  both  places  is 
very  distinct  in  both  copies);  and  the  last  offering  is  of  17  sheep  only. 
If  all  the  deities  mentioned  were  peculiar  to  the  people  whose  kings 
made  these  offerings,  the  catalogue  would  be  less  interesting;  but  it  is 
evident  that  we  have  for  the  most  part  foreign  deities  mentioned. 
Some  of  these  are  mentioned  by  name;  but  in  general  (hey  are  de- 
scribed by  help  of  the  country  or  city  where  they  were  worshipped. 

Where  the  name  is  mentioned,  the  determinative  prefix  >->-Y  begins 
it.  Thus  we  have  >->-y  T  >-«Y  Yy  C^M,  in  A.  15,  who  has  an  ox 
and  two  sheep ;  but  where  a  deity  is  described  by  the  city  or  country 
of  his  worshippers,  the  character  for  "god"  is  placed  last,  according 
to  the  rules  of  composition,  and  the  name  of  the  city  or  country 
with  its  proper  prefix  begins  the  word.  Thus  we  have  in  A.  14, 
»-J:|y  ^<^   y>-  ^  ^y  C:yyy^  t^^  >->y-  Sukinvrdawarnahiaya, 

and  in  A.  17,  V^  ^^y  ^«]  Sffl  ^y  t:]]]t:  ^y]f  ->f 
Amdnorddwornabiaya ;  each  of  which  deities  has  the  same  offering 
as  the  one  named  before.  The  reading  of  these  names  requires 
but  few  explanations,  most  of  the  characters  having  already  oc- 
curred.    ^^^^  is  identical  in  form  with  a  character  which  occurs 

at  PersepoHs  and  Khorsab&d  in  the  word  signifying  ''  entire;"  ren- 
dering in  E.  6,  duri-ap^  of  the  Persian.  It  is  written  in  that  inscrip- 
tion with  this  character  preceded  by  rcu  and  followed  by  ia ;  while  at 
Khorsab&d  it  is  preceded  by  ra,  without  an  s,  and  followed  by  ta  or 
uLa,  The  value  of  this  character  must,  therefore,  have  been  su,  giving 
for  the  word  rastUa;  and  that  this  was  its  value  at  Van  also  is  con- 
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finned  by  tbe  ciroamatanoes,  that  it  has  an  inherent  u  at  the  end  (cf. 
VI.  14  and  35),  and  that  the  word  Vf  tit^  Jy^,  '^  accosatiye 
of  a  noon  signifjring  '*  wealth**  or  the  like,  would  thus  become  tmuicn, 
which  is  Sanskrit  all  to  the  gender;  and  as  to  that,  see  Bopp,  Gloes. 
San.,  p.  313,  under  Va9undhard.  I  read  nahiaya;  for  the  word  is 
written  in  A.  3  with  a  short  rowel.  The  analogy  of  §  28  does  not 
apply  to  this  word. 

§  36.  The  word  ddway  interposed  between  the  name  of  the  country 
or  town,  and  the  word  signifying  ''god,**  can  mean  nothing  so  naturaUy 
as  *'  people."  '^  The  god  of  the  people  of  Sukinu,"  (which  was  per- 
haps Susa,  written  iSvku  in  the  Third  Persepolitan  of  Nakhsh-i- 
Rustam)  and  "  the  god  of  the  people  of  Armenia'*  were  the  deities 
here  mentioned.  This  word  is  clearly  the  Greek  Xafo'  and  on  ascer- 
taining its  meaning,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  word  following  n», 
''king**  in  the  royal  title  (see  §  19)  was  not  a  locatiTe,  as  I  originally 
supposed,  but  the  genitiye  of  a  compound  noun,  Bidi-ddwa^a  for  -ayOy 
the  semi-TOwel  being  dropped  in  this  as  in  many  other  instances.  I 
observe  that,  whateyer  other  characters  are  dropped,  the  final  ^TI 
of  this  word  is  neyer  omitted.  I  take  md-dd  (a  contraction  for 
mdddya,  which  is  the  form  that  always  occura  at  Persepolis  and 
Khorsabad,  and  sometimes  at  Van,)  to  be  a  simiUur  compound.  The 
semi-yowels  y  and  w,  which  seem  both  of  them  to  haye  been,  like  the 
Greek  f,  generally  dropped  in  the  pronunciation,  were  yeiy  liable  to 
be  interchanged ;  and  the  former  may  haye  prevailed  in  Media  as  the 
latter  did  in  the  countiy  of  the  inscriptions.  There  is,  I  think,  eyery 
reason  to  belieye  that  the  Median  language  was  yery  similar  to  tlu^ 
used  at  Van;  whence  it  follows  that  the  Second  Persepolitan  inscrip- 
tions are  in  the  language  of  some  other  people.  Adopting  the  analogy 
of  the  words  Media  and  Median,  I  will  use  the  noun  Biedia  and  the 
adjective  Biedian^  as  the  most  proper  to  express  the  countiy  of  the 
inscriptions.  I  will  only  add,  that  the  dative  plural  of  this  adjectiye 
in  §§  21,  25,  ought,  I  now  think,  to  be  read  Biaidd'asioa;  though  it 
is  possible  that  a  contraction  may  have  taken  place. 

Some  other  forms  of  describing  deities  are  in  use.  Thus  we  have 
"the  gods'*  in  the  plural  followed  by  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  geni- 
tive,  and  some  other  combinations  that  I  cannot  at  present  attempt 
to  explain.  Indeed,  the  veiy  incorrect  and  imperfect  state  of  the 
inscription  must  prove  a  complete  bar  to  its  being  explained  satis- 
factorily. 

§  37.  I  now  come  to  the  inscription  XII,  and  will  resume  the 
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passage  in  line  7  which  I  have  already  translated  in  part  in  §  27. 
It  immediately  follows  the  sentence  '^  Viriduris  says."  I  am  now 
satisfied  that  the  value  of  >->^T>^  when  it  had  an  inherent  i  after  it, 
as  mentioned  in  §  25,  was  vi  (inclading  probably  hi  and  mi  *).  In 
V.  55  we  have  the  word  V'  ^flY^  *"TT^  ^TT  *"*"!*"  ^YV 
which  is  evidently  the  accusative  of  the  name  of  the  country  which 
is  called  Uwdrazhmish  in  the  Persian,  and  Warcuuns  in  the  (so-called) 
Median  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam.  I  read  the  word  given  above  Warasvin, 
which  exactly  agrees  with  the  last.  This  value  also  well  suits  the 
word  Jl^YY  ^^T*"  Jy^  svina,  a  theme  signifying  "a  child"  or 
''son,"  as  appears  from  its  following  in  the  plural  two  other 
w^ords  which  certainly  signify  "men  and  women."  The  two  or 
the  three  words  form  a  very  common  group.     The  first  two  are 

either  word  completely;  but  the  latter  has  its  first  character  identical 
with,  and  the  remainder  phonetically  equivalent  to  those  of  an  Assy- 
rian word  which  occurs  at  Khorsab&d  between  two,  which  are  known  to 
signify  "  men  "  and  "  sons  "  or  "  boys,"  while  its  initial  character  Y^^ 
combines  with  the  character  for  ''  son,"  forming  a  fourth  word  denoting 
'daughters"  or  '^  girls."  This  character  is  then  an  ideograph  for 
''female;"  but  what  phonetic  value  it  had  I  am  quite  ignorant,  nor 
can  I  account  for  an  Assyrian  word  for  "  women"  being  used  instead 

1  Since  the  above  was  written,  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  I  confounded 
two  distinct  characters;  and  a  close  examination  of  the  iDscriptions  has  satisfied 
me  that  I  have  done  so.  The  character  which  has  the  power  of  vi,  5t,  mt,  or  pi, 
IB  properly  >^>-]K  Z  it  is  so  represented  by  Schnlz  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
though  he  has  repeatedly  confounded  it  with  ►->>T»-,  which  is  only  used  in  these 
inaeriptions  as  a  determumtiTe  prefix,  or  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  word  nabi, 
"  god.**  In  the  Berlin  copy  of  MUlhbach's  inscription,  the  distinction  is  always 
mariLed.  The  name  of  the  king  there  speaking  is  written  with  the  former  of  these 
characters  after  «,  Amwrit;  that  of  his  father  with  the  latter,  and  I  suppose  it 
shoold  be  read  Naiiridurit;  though  it  is  possible  that  it  was  Arridurit,  the  ^^T>" 

having  its  Babylonian  valne  an,  which  is  here  assimilated  to  the  following  r.  It 
follows  from  this,  that  the  reading  toanAni  in  §  26  is  inadmissible.  The  word 
is  ucidmiy  or  the  like;  the  first  consonant  may  bemor  ;>.  From  the  termi- 
nation, I  presume  that  it  is  an  optative  or  potential.    ''May  I  •— ^  "  or  ''  I 

would .**    The  root  is  perhaps  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  vap,  and  may 

signify  « to  oflfer.'*    (April,  1848.) 
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of  the  native  one  in  this  particular  connection.  The  name  of  the 
father  of  Viriduris  most  now  be  read  Arrasvis.  I  find  that  £l^ 
$  18  only  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable '.  Consequently 
the  diyision  of  the  first  group  in  the  sentence  g,  in  §  22,  should  be 
before  this  character^  not  after  it,  as  I  Imagined  when  I  made  it  the 
termination  of  the  accusative  plural.  Before  I  quit  the  subject  I  may 
as  weU  remark,  that  I  now  consider  pu  a  more  probable  ralne  of 
^^  than  hu.  This  seems  to  be  the  Median  value  of  the  character; 
and  I  believe  the  identification  of  the  name  of  Khuta,  on  which  I 
chiefly  relied,  when  I  made  it  hi,  cannot  be  maintained.  The  name 
of  the  second  king  of  the  series  will  thus  be  Spuincu. 

§  38.  The  sentence  which  I  am  about  to  consider  begins  with  a 
verb  which  I  have  read  khdumi,  and  translated  "  I  possess.**  In  this 
part  of  the  inscriptions,  where  the  terms  of  a  treaty  seem  to  be  stated, 
all  the  verbs  end  in  umi,  I  am  pretty  confident  that  this  was  a 
tense-ending,  and  that  the  proper  translation  is,  "  I  shall  possess  **  or 
^  I  am  to  possess."      Then  follows  the  Assyrian  phrase  ''  the  three 

palaces,"  followed  hy    jjf    Y>$    i,^    J^    ^^y<y    ^y    ^   ^]<^ 

^*7  ^  W  ^  ^^^^^  ^  '^^  ilMtmum  diha  mdnu  dika 
dgunusd.  I  take  the  three  principal  words  for  the  names  of  the 
palaces;  perhaps,  however,  they  are  appellative  nouns,  expressing  the 
different  uses  of  the  buildings,  and  dtha  must  be  a  copulative  conjunc- 
tion. I  formerly  gave  this  character  the  simple  value  tlui  or  dka;  bat 
I  find  it  when  used  as  a  conjunction  written  indifierently  with  and 
without  an  initial  4/  see  XVII.  25.  Besides,  though  tha  might  be  an 
enclitic  conjunction,  it  is  scarcely  an  admissible  form  for  one  which 
precedes  the  noun  connected  by  it.  We  have  in  the  clause  above- 
quoted  another  clear  instance  of  a  character  representing  a  consonant 
with  an  inherent  vowel  both  before  and  after  it.  In  different  pas- 
sages where  the  same  words  occur  we  have  T^»^  alone,  and  with 
either  or  both  of  the  inherent  vowels  d  and  u,  written  indifferently. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  form  dCu;  and  that  its  consonant  is  a  guttural 
appears  from  a  variety  of  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  the  name 
of  ThaUagush  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  in  the  Median  Sattagw  (as  I  read 
it,  restoring  a  wedge  which  Westergaard  must  have  overlooked,  so  as  to 


*  In  one  place,  indeed,  (YI.  9,)  it  would  seem  as  if  this  cbaneter  were  used  as 
an  abbreviation  for  the  whole  word  mna;  but  only  part  of  the  cfaaracten  renuun, 
and  I  suspect  that,  though  not  to  marked,  the  defaced  part  of  the  rock  must  have 
been  large  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  word. 
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have  I  i^YYY  ^^  pl&ce  of  Y^yTT)  ^^^^  restoration  makes  the  two 
first  Babylonian  and  Median  characters  to  correspond  in  both  form 
and  power^)  is  in  Babylonian  composed  of  the  present  character  pre- 
ceded by  S(xt,  and  followed  by  s  or  saK  This  gives  directly  the  eqoi- 
Talence  of  this  character  to  agu.  Secondly,  there  is  a  word  which 
occurs  yery  frequently  in  the  great  East  India  Company  s  inscription 
in  connexion  with  buildings;  it  is  often  joined  with^um  (Dip)  ''front," 
and  can  signify  nothing  so  naturally  as  "  rear."  It  consists  of  the 
Lapidary  equivalent  of  the  present  character  (62)  preceded  by  (4)  H 
and  followed  by  (252)  1.  It  is  natural  to  read  it  11118  which  accords 
with  the  above  value.  Thirdly,  the  two  proper  names  occurring  in 
the  passage  before^  ns  may  be  compared  with  M/IDHhi,  or  AyjSdrova,  a 
comparison  of  which  shows  that  the  original  form  was  akh  (or  off) 
wcUa.  All  these  names  have  a  common  initial  element  akhu  (or  offu), 
the  final  vowel  of  which  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  such 
as  ata,  would  become  w  or  v.  This  element  I  take  to  have  been  equi- 
valent to  the  Greek  c^f,  and  to  have  signified  "  a  place  for  holding." 
Major  Rawlinson  has  shown,  I  believe,  that  Akhmatka  was  translated 
''a  treasury."  If  it  be  objected,  that  the  u  in  the  common  verb 
dgumi  was,  as  I  have  suggested  in  the  beginning  of  this  §,  a  forma- 
tive of  the  future  tense,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  retained  in 
composition,  I  would  reply  that  very  possibly  the  first  part  of  the 
compound  was  only  dkh;  vcUha,  or  something  like  it,  being  the  word 
signifying  *' treasure,"  and  un,  as  €vtni,  "  &  bed,"  being  the  second 
element  of  the  names  before  us.  These  points  must  remain  unsettled ; 
but  I  think  the  value  of  the  character  which  I  have  been  considering 
may  be  regarded  as  certain'.     I  will  add  another  instance  of  a  cha- 

1  M.  Botta  Bays  that  the  final  character  in  thb  namey  which  oocurs  in  no  other 

proper  name  that  I  have  seen,  is  interchanged  with  T .      If  so,  it  most  be  a  tf, 

which  will  suit  the  present  word  as  well  as  «;  for  the  final  sh  of  the  Persian  may 
be  omitted  here  as  well  as  in  Babirush,  1  is  also  a  good  value  for  the  affix  of  the 
3rd  ang.,  which  this  character  represents.     (May,  1848.) 

*  While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  I  received  a  new  cuneatic 
datum,  which  appears  at  first  sight  inconsistent  with  what  I  have  here  advanced, 
bat  18  in  my  judgment  capable  of  being  completely  reconciled  with  it.  As  the 
inconsistency  may  occnr  to  others,  being  of  a  very  obvious  nature;  I  think  it  best 
to  state  it  myself,  and  to  explain  it  as  well  as  I  can.  The  new  datum  is  a  line  of 
one  of  the  smaller  Babyloman  Inscriptions  at  Behistun,  which  M.  Botta  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  Asiatique  for  May,  1847.  This  is  evidently,  as  M.  Botta 
has  remarked,  the  commencement  of  the  inscription  marked  b  in  the  key  plate. 
It  contains  two  words,  answering  to  Ipam  Chmdta  of  the  Persian  inscription 
which  corresponds  to  it.  Kow  the  last  of  these  words  begins  with  the  character 
which  I  have  here  valued  as  agu.    The  five  characters  of  which  it  consists  are, 

VOL.  IX.  2  M 
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raoter  which  has  two  inherent  voweU.  It  is  ^Y^Y^,  which  I  find  to 
be  always  used  after  a  or  d,  or  when  such  is  implied :  whereas  ^'^ 

According  to  my  values,  Agu.ma,i,ta,&,  Here  then,  it  will  be  aaid,  I  haTe  com- 
mitted an  error;  for  the  initial  character  mmt  be  read  gu  or  goy  without  a  pce- 
eeding  a.  I,  neyerthelees,  penut  in  my  assertion  that  the  ralne  of  the  diaracter 
18  agu  in  this  place  as  well  as  in  the  word  Stuatagtut*.  The  explanation  of  the 
apparent  ineonsisiency  between  this  reading  and  that  of  the  corresponding  Peroaa 
name  is  tlus.  When  the  value  of  a  character  terminated  with  a  Towel,  it  was 
customary  to  repeat  the  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  syllable.  Thos, 
in  the  word  last  quoted,  Sai  is  expressed  by  Sa.ai;  and  in  like  manner,  in  the 
name  of  Ormazd,  moM  is  expressed  by  ma.aa;  in  that  of  Hystaspes,  teu  by  tauiMi 
in  that  of  Achsemenes,  man  by  ma,an;  and  so  in  instances  unnumbered.  This 
mode  of  writing  was  extended  to  the  case  of  two  words,  when  intimately  connected. 
Thus,  the  word,  which,  when  it  begins  a  sentence,  or  follows  a  word  not  ending  in 
a,  is  written  iiu  (or  WAu,)  is  written  aHu^  when  preceded  by  a  word  which  termi- 
nates in  a.  It  occurs  frequently  in  both  forms,  both  in  the  Great  Inscription  at 
the  India  House  and  in  Botta*s  Plates.  Compare,  for  instance,  VII.  45  of  the 
Great  Inscription  with  the  21st  line  of  Rich*s  barrel.  They  are  identical,  aave 
that  the  former,  which  follows  L.  S60,  </«,  b^ns  with  L.  90,  «;  the  latter,  which 
foUows  L.  Ill,  ma  or  oa,  begins  with  L.  222,  of.  Now,  it  is  in  strict  conformity 
with  this  rule  of  Babylonian  writing,  that  the  proper  name  Gwmitdy  when  pee- 
ceded  by  a  demonstrative  pronoun  terminating  in  Sl,  should  take  the  character  ugu 
as  its  initial,  in  place  of  gu  which  it  would  have  in  a  different  position;  as,  for 
example,  after  anJhi,  *^  I  am,*'  as  the  name  of  Cyrus  {Kuroi)  is  found  at  Muig&b. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  difference  between  Y^Y^  L.  113,  and  >^j  L.  02, 

is  not  that  the  former  is  ku  and  the  latter  gu;  but  that  the  former  is  itu  or  pic,  m^ 
the  latter  aku  or  agu,  I  believe  that  the  best  mode  of  transcribing  Babylonian 
words  is  by  using  apostrophes  for  supernumerary  vowels.  Thus,  I  would  tran- 
scribe the  two  before  us  in  the  following  manner  &,na,A  ^Ctu.m*&.VA.  The  three 
apostrophes  mark  the  places  of  vowels,  which  might  under  other  circomstanees 
constitute  syllables,  but  which  do  not  do  so  in  the  present  instance.  I  read  the 
first  word  as  a  trisyllable,  but  not  with  confidence.  The  second  character  begins 
with  m,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  terminates  with  some  breathing,  which  woold 
prevent  its  coalescing  with  a  following  vowd.  The  word  ^^  says,"  in  which  it  ^H^ 
occurs,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  Hebrew  IDh^T ;  the  plural  used  for  the  singular,  aa 
in  the  generality  of  instances  where  gods  or  kings  are  referred  to  by  otheis.  It 
should  be  observed  that  in  the  first  person  singular,  which  occurs  both  at  NakhA- 
i-Rustam  and  in  the  great  lapidary  inscription,  the  final  u  is  omitted,  as  it  would 
be  in  the  Hebrew  DMJM.  I  am  disposed  to  read  these  words  ifia.ani.fli»  and 
a.fiaam,  although  the  second  and  third  characters  in  the  former  are  often  replaoed 
by  a  single  one;  which  it  would  be  more  natural  to  read  fUMi  than  nooai;  but 
which  may,  nevertheless,  have  had  the  latter  value.  On  points  of  minute  aeeu- 
racy  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  value  of  a  few  characters  which 
are  yet  unascertained,  the  proper  names  in  Major  Rawliuson's  posMsaon  may  be 
looked  to,  as  likely  to  afford  information.  The  values  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
characters  are,  however,  in  my  judgment,  alreadg  seUled  begond  the  reach  ^  eriii- 
cum  ;  and  I  confidently  expect  that  the  other  Behistun  names  will  be  as  c 
with  these  values  as  I  have  shown  that  of  the  Magian  to  be.    (Hay,  IMS.) 
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is   used  after  other  vowels  or  s.      I  value  the  former  as  ali  or 


§  39.  To  proceed  with  the  sentence.  We  have  next,  as  already 
quoted,  ''I  am  to  possess  23  towns."  This  Assyrian  ideographic  group  is 
followed  by  the  adjective  Y  ^Y  Y>-  JC^  ^TE*  -^^^  ^'®^  character 
was  valued  in  §  23  as  uwina;  and  it  afforded  me  great  satisfaction 
to  find  that  in  M.  16,  where  a  passage  occurs  very  similar  to  this,  Y 
is  replaced  by  the  same  three  characters  as  in  §  23.  This  is  here 
the  first  element  of  a  compound  adjective  as  im>vo.  The  remainder 
of  the  word  is  prikinas.  It  contains  the  same  root,  1  conceive, 
as  timplu^esy  which  I  take  to  be  identical  in  meaning;  and  inas 
is  the  suffix  and  c&se-ending;  as  in  bdw-ina,  which  we  met  with 
in  §  27,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  gender.  "  Simple  towns" 
were,  I  presume,  such  as  were  neither  the  capital  nor  royal  resi- 
dences. The  next  clause  is  dgumi, ''  I  am  to  have  "  ''  the  palaces," 
as  before,  (or  'Hhe  public  buildings,"  literally,  "the  great  houses,") 

4^r^  m^  I  ::::  -::TT  T™  I  t}t  :i^.    These 

I  ta,^e  for  two  locatives,  one  in  the  singular  and  the  other  in 
the  plural.  The  latter  is  evidently  "in  the  towns,"  the  termi- 
nation of  the  locative  being  added  to  the  ideographic  plural  sign 
as  that  of  the  dative  was  to  the  plural,  "the  gods,"  in  §  21.  The 
termination  is  uouviy  it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  u  belonged 
to  the  theme.  The  other  word  is  to  be  read  Khdrkhdrvhij  from 
the  theme  Khdrkhdru;  and  it  would  appear  that,  in  this  declension 
at  least,  the  locative  was  not  distinguished  from  the  dative  in  the 
singular;  in  the  plural  the  latter  ended  in  aswa,  and  the  former 
in  €um,  the  final  vowels  being  at  any  rate  different,  and  perhaps 
the  consonants  also,  though  slightly.  The  value  of  -^^Y^  as 
hhdr  is  quite  certain.  The  first  of  the  two  characters  is  replaced  by 
Sk  ^Y>^>"yy<y  ^^  m-  19,  as  is  the  second  in  III.  44.  In  this  latter 
manner  it  is  written  over  the  fortress  attacked  by  the  Assyrians  on 
the  wall  XX  at  Khofsab&d;  J  being  added  to  the  <y»-*-yy<y.  The 
det.  prefix  of  towns  is  prefixed  to  the  word.  In  the  text  over  the 
sculptures,  these  two  characters  are  replaced  by  ^SflY  Yy  Yy ;  that 
is,  we  have  rdtfa  or  rai  for  ru,  and  in  like  manner  at  Van,  in  VII.  18 
they  are  replaced  by  YI  ^^YYY^  which  shows  that  the  value  of  this 
character,  which  has  an  inherent  u,  must  be  ru.    From  the  occurrence 

*  I  find,  however,  that  in  the  name  Wareumis,  at  Khorsabid,  this  character  is 
used  after  that  which  denotes  ras.  The  valne  ami  is  scarcely  admissible  here; 
and  I  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  retract  this  last  observation.     (May,  1848.) 

2M2 
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of  KkdrkhAru  in  connexion  with  different  countries^  and  from  ita  being 
found  in  VII.  18  as  the  latter  part  of  a  com  pound  noun,  of  which  the 
first  is  the  name  of  a  country,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  it  was  an 
appellative  noun,  8ignif3dng  ''  a  capital  or  chief  city.^  It  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  used  with  a  special  application  as  a  proper  name.  The 
name  Khorlchcyry  which  is  still  applied  to  the  remains  of  the  Biedian 
capital,  is  at  any  rate  a  curious  coincidence '.  The  next  words  are 
uncertain.  The  wedges  are  misplaced,  and  not  all  expressed,  as  is 
very  often  the  case  in  this  inscription;  but  I  believe  the  reading  is 
Mana'a,dgumi,  ''of  Armenia.  I  am  to  have."  We  have  then  the 
group  already  described,  ''  the  men,  women,  and  children."  So  far 
the  passage  clearly  relates  to  a  cession  or  restoration  of  territory  with 
its  royal  residence,  towns,  public  buildings,  and  inhabitants.  This  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  first  of  four  series  of  large  numbers  fol- 
lowed by  different  nouns,  and  generally  preceded  by  verbs.  I  will 
now  examine  the  four  passages  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  the 
objects  numbered  were. 

§  40.  The  first  series  contains  six  sets  of  numbered  objects,  as  does 
the  last ;  while  the  intermediate  two  contain  five  only.  Now  it  struek 
me  as  remarkable,  that  of  the  object  peculiar  to  the  first  and  last,  Uie 
number  specified  was  the  same  in  both  instances.  It  occurred  to  me, 
that  perhaps  the  last  set  which  appealed  to  contain  the  largest  num- 
bers was  the  sum  of  the  other  three.  On  examination  I  found  that 
this  was  the  case.  The  numbers  are,  indeed,  ill  expressed,  the  text 
being  often  defective,  and  the  wedges  being  very  badly  copied.  Still 
I  was  able  to  make  out  the  following  numbers;  of  X;,  8135  +  3500  + 
1100=12,735;  of  l,  25,000  +  (10m.  5[m]  i.  e.)  15,000  +  6500= 
46,600;  either  !!!  in  the  total  should  be  ^ ,  or  the  opposite  cor- 
rection should  be  made  in  the  third  number.  Of  m  there  are  6000  + 
4000+2000=12,000.  Of  n  there  are  2500  in  the  first  series  and  in 
the  sum.  The  remaining  two  objects  are  the  same  that  we  met  with 
in  XVII;  but  the  words,  there  reduced  to  their  initials,  are  here 
written  at  length.  Of  oxen  there  are  [2]2,300  +  8[5]2[7]  +  2538 
=33,3[6]5;  and  of  sheep  [32]  100 +  18,000 +  8000 =58,1 00.  I 
have  placed  between  brackets  those  digits  which  it  was  necessary  to 
restore,  the  wedges  being  wholly  or  partially  defaced,  or  neglected  in 
the  copy.  Enough  remains  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  fourth 
series  is  the  sum  of  the  others;  and  this  establishes  the  important  fact 

1  In  M.  Botta*8  Paper  in  the  Jonnud  Asiatiqne  for  May  last,  which  (though  a 
yeir  published)  I  have  but  just  reoeived,  this  is  remarked  as  a  poasible  coin* 
^denee ;  yet  M.  Botta  seems  to  reject  this  reading  of  the  word  before  us.  He 
has,  however,  correctly  taken  the  initial  character  of  the  Ehorsab4d  word  for  a 
determinatire  prefix.    (Biay,  1848.) 
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'  tliat,  whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  the  words  expressing  the 
objects^  or  in  the  verbs  connected  with  them^  the  nouns  and  verbs  are 
equivalent  in  sense.  The  word  expressing  "  sheep "  is  J^TY  J  ^ 
nu  or  Itu,  As  the  plural  sign  is  often  used  after  these  characters,  I 
take  the  s  for  a  part  of  the  theme.  Oxen  is  ^Y^  ^Y^  ^  Jy^ 
*pdkanay  which  may  be  a  compound  word,  the  last  element  being  the 
same  as  that  of  the  royal  patronymics.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
the  first  character;  nor  can  I  assign  any  equivalents  in  other  lan- 
guages to  either  of  the  terms  \  The  object  which  occurs  once  only  must 
be  "  horses,"  or  perhaps  "  mares."  It  is  ^^  V"  ^ff  f*"*"*") 
which  I  would  read  asvdyd.     The  first  character  seems  identical  with 

the  Third  Persepolitan  gz^^r.  L.214,  whichis{Min  FwA^joa.     The 

Khorsab&d  form  of  this  character  is  very  similar  to  that  at  Van.  The 
next  is  bd,  md  or  vd:  its  equivalent  i(^^  is  used  as  phonetic,  not  only 
in  the  names  of  Bactria  and  Babylon,  where  it  is  initial,  but  in  the  end 
of  the  word  which  concludes  the  line  NR  8,  ava  or  ama,  signifying 
"  besides."  This  word  is  well  established,  occurring  frequently  with 
the  same  meaning  in  the  great  inscription  at  the  India  House.  The 
third  character  seems  identical  with  ^EY][  yd*.    It  terminates  another 

>  Since  this  vna  written,  I  happened  to  obflenre  that  the  initial  character  in 
this  word  is  almost  identical  in  form  with  that  which  terminates  the  name  cor- 
responding to  Zhardka  in  the  Third  Persepolitan  inscription  N.R.  The  preceding 
character  has  disappeared  from  that  inscription;  but  I  confidently  restore  it  as 
>->»Y  >  ^°  ^®  authority  of  one  of  the  KhorsabAd  inscriptions,  where  the  name 
also  occurs.  This  name  I  read  Zh&ranga;  and,  accordingly,  I  give  the  value  ha 
or  ga  to  the  character  before  us.  It  is  probable  that  p  and  v  were  expressed 
alike;  and  thus  the  word  may  be  read  ffovA-ganOy  "the  cow4cind,**  being  a  com- 
pound of  two  well-known  elements,  which  occur  in  most  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
languages,  including  our  own.    (April,  1848.) 

'  As  there  is  another  representative  of  the  Lapidary  249,  and  another  character, 
besides  that,  in  the  Van  syllabary,  having  the  value  pA,  I  have  no  doubt  now  that 
the  true  value  of  ^^T  T  is  v*^,  which  combination  would  otherwise  have  no  repre- 
sentative. It  is  the  Lapidaiy  95,  of  which  seven  variations  are  given  in  the  table; 
it  is  also  formed  in  several  ways  at  Khorsab4d;  and  one  of  these  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  before  us.     In  the  Third  Persepolitan  it  is  written  ^y  |  .      That 

the  value  of  these  characters  is  ra  is  quite  certain.  The  last  occurs  at  Nakhsh-i- 
Rustam  in  the  names  Zharonga,  and  Phrat;  nor  is  it  any  objection  that  it  is  the 
penultimate  character  in  the  name  of  Cyrus;  for  the  Median  equivalent  is  oer-. 
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word  which  seems  an  aocusative  plural,  near  the  end  of  the  form  of 
benediction,  (see  §  24)  and  here  takes  a  snpemumeraiy  d  after  it.  The 
word  is  ddyd;  it  is  preceded  by  K,  "and,"  and  followed  by  dwa^, 
the  genitive  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun,  accompanied  by  a  noun  in 
the  genitive.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  terminations  of  the  accu- 
sative plural,  which  I  am  unable  to  explain.  In  svinan  from  svina, 
"  children,"  and  prikinas  from  prikin,  we  have  such  forms  as  might  be 
expected;  but  nahid  and  wasitd  as  the  plurals  of  nabi  and  tposuy 
seem  strange;  yas  for  quos  is  also  hard  to  reconcile  with  mnan; 
unless,  indeed,  the  latter  was  used  as  a  collective  noun,  singular  in 
form  but  with  plural  sense ;  and  these  new  plurals  ddyd  and  as^yd 
are  different  from  any  of  the  rest.     The  verb  which  is  joined  to  all 

these  names  in  the  last  enumeration  is  ^Y^  *"^TTT  (^TTT^)  ^A  > 
pdrumi,  I  thought  of  the  Sanskrit  pdlaydmi,  which  may  signify  "  to 
keep  (cattle);*'  but  I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  root  corresponds  to  the 
Greek  4>fp»,  and  that  the  meaning  is,  "  I  am  to  carry  off  or  acquire." 
The  same  word  is  in  all  the  enumerations  applied  to  k;  a  new  verb 
^Y  >^Y<Y  i-^  'ddumi,  is  generally  placed  before  I,  and  its  inflaence 
extends  to  m; — pdrumi  in  the  first  enumeration  does  not  occur  till 
after  the  horses  are  mentioned;  but,  as  the  verb  is  in  one  other  instance 
clearly  placed  after  the  noun,  (see  1.  28)  it  is  uncertain  whether  it 
may  not  be  applied  to  horses  here,  as  it  certainly  is  in  the  fourth 
series.  In  the  second  series,  ddumi  is  not  found  at  all;  and  in  tbe 
third,  pd'mrni  is  not  used  after  it,  so  that  it  appears  as  if  it  irere 
applied  to  every  thing  after  k.  Mistakes  may  have  been  committed 
by  the  sculptor;  but  it  appears  to  me  most  probable  that  the  two 
verbs  might  be  used  indiscriminately,  although  ddumi  was  more  appro- 
priate to  I  and  m  than  to  the  rest.  The  meaning  which  it  is  most 
natural  to  attach  to  this  verb  would  be  "  to  give ;"  but  this  does  not 
suit  the  context.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  mean,  "  I  am  to  dispose 
of."  The  king  might  retain  for  his  own  use  the  k,  but  might  dispose 
of  some  of  the  other  objects  among  his  officers  and  people.  A  carrying 
off  of  all  and  a  partial  distribution  of  all  seems  most  natural;  and  this 
explains  the  almost  indiscriminate  use  of  the  words.     But,  if  this  be 

tainly  to  be  read  Kuras;  the  final  ohaneter,  to  which  I  formerly  gave  the  valne 
rttf ,  being  of  like  form  to  that  which  at  Khorsab&d  represents  riu  in  the  well- 
marked  name  Waramiis.  The  word  before  us  is  thus  asb&rd ;  which  is  the  old 
Persian  word  for  *' horsemen.**  This  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  some  of 
the  preceding  nouns  signified  soldiers  of  different  sorts.  With  respect  to  tiArA, 
as  I  now  read  it,  I  can  say  nothing  satisfactory.      (April,  1848.) 
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the  meaniDg  of  ddumiy  it  may  be  connected  with  dot-o  rather  than 
with  bib»fu.  We  have  seen  that  the  semi-yowels  y  and  w  were  gene- 
lallj  dropped  by  this  people. 

§  41.  The  three  objects  first  enumerated  are  rery  difficult  to 
explain  properly.  I  think,  however,  that  I  have  established  many 
points  respecting  them.  I  believe  that  they  were  all  of  the  human 
species;  and  in  particular,  I  think  it  evident  that  I  were  female  slaves. 
This  object  is  expressed  differently  in  the  different  series.     In  the  first, 

it  is  ^^  ^yyy^  ^y?  <y^y^  y?  ^  ^^^^^^^  >  ^^^  *^®  ^^^^^ 

seems  not  to  differ  except  in  the  omission  of  the  plural  sign.  The 
third  and  fourth  have  the  Assyrian  word  for  ''women,"  which  I 
mentioned  in  §  37.  This  appears  to  me  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  preceding  group,  which  was  probably  the  Biedian  word 
for  ''women."  The  first  character  has  been  mentioned  in  §  18  as 
following  the  word  Athuru,  but  no  suggestion  was  made  as  to  its 
meaning.  It  is  found,  however,  in  m  as  an  entire  word,  being  some- 
times, though  not  always,  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  group 
by  the  plural  sign.  It  is  then  an  abbreviation  for  a  word ;  and  the 
remainder  of  it  is  sometimes  supplied  sis  ^!  or  ^!,  and  sometimes  as 

S^yyy  ^y*"^yy^yj  which  must,  therefore,  be  equivalent;  compare  II, 
Id,  14  and  V.  2,  39.  In  my  former  paper  I  suggested  tM  as  the 
value  of  Ji^yyy  \  but  it  seems  interchanged  with  K;  compare  V.  3 
and  XLII.  17.  The  equivalence  of  these  words  is  not  quite  certain,  but 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  value  of  the  character  before 
US  was  shd,  and  that  the  part  of  the  unknown  word  dropped  in  writing 
was  shdr.     The  initial  syllable  is  uncertain.     The  French  investi- 

gators  seem  to  have  taken  for  granted  that  ^^L.  was  identical  with 
^^Y  du;  but  I  cannot  admit  this  value  as  even  a  provisional  one. 
I  prefer  expressing  it  by  a  star.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  this 
value  does  not  affect  the  reading  of  the  Biedian  word  for  "women;"  as 
in  it  ^=j^Y>>  must  be  either  the  first  part  of  a  compound  noun,  or,  as  I 

have  suspected,  a  determinative  prefix.  The  word  is  wamidriy  or  w(p- 
lidn;  the  termination  alone  being  uncertain.  The  following  object  is 
expressed  by  *shar,  with  or  without  the  plural  sign,  followed  by  dgu- 
nusinayay  which  is  evidently  a  genitive  case.  This,  I  think,  constrains 
OS  to  affix  to  the  Assyrian  word  one  of  three  meanings — komineSy  ho- 
mines of  a  particular  race,  different  from  that  of  the  Biedians,  or  servos, 
without  reference  to  race  but  to  condition.     From  comparing  this 
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genitive  with  the  names  of  the  palaces  in  §  38,  I  hare  been  led  to 
think  that  it  denoted  the  women's  apartment,  and  that  these  slaTes 
were  eunuchs.  This,  howerer,  I  only  offer  as  a  conjecture*.  The 
remaining  word  rfS^  ^  T*"*"*">  which  I  cannot  read,  is  most 
probably  ''male  slaves."  Perhaps  Il5C^  is  equivalent  to  A^»-»-Y»-. 
§  42.  I  now  proceed  to  the  passages  in  the  Khorkhor  Inscriptions 
which  contain  numeraLs;  and  I  first  observe,  that  they  are  of  a  similar 
import  to  these,  and  contain  enumerations  of  captured  objects,  many 
of  which  are  the  same  as  those  which  we  have  been  considering.  The 
first  consists  of  ''13,255  male  slaves,"  (^),  11,100  *9hdr  sakairia^ 
V  tff  ^  ^ly  >-yy<y  ty^,  "  23,200  women,"  the  ideograph 
Y^  (§  37)  being  substituted  for  fe^y^  and  the  rest  of  the  word 
wamidn  being  as  before;  52,665  *shdr  udnaya  T  YI  jCr;  ^i^  ; 
after  which,  as  in  a  parenthesis,  we  have  6tha  <Y  ^Y  skds  d^runU, 
dtha  <Y^Y  sakaria  dgumi;  and  then  an  enumeration  of  horses, 
oxen,  or  sheep.  The  variations  in  the  following  forms  are  these: 
Ist,  ^YII  y*^>-^  ^E  is  substituted  for  udnaya.  The  meaning  of 
the  first  character  here  used  is  known  to  be  "  a  man;"  whence  we  may 
be  sure  that  udnaya  is  the  genitive  case  of  a  collective  noun,  sig- 
nifying in  the  singular  "  men."  In  III.  46,  the  ^^,  the  termination 
of  the  genitive  singular,  is  written  after  the  Y^^^  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  showing  that  it  cannot  belong  to  the  following  clause.  This  cor- 
roborates the  suggestion  which  I  made  as  to  svinan,  "  children,"  being 
the  accusative  singular;  and  it  leads  to  the  further  inference  that 
wamidn  \a  the  complete  word  signifying  ''  women,"  a  collective  in  the 
accusative  singular.  Secondly,  for  this  last  word  wamidny  the  eqai- 
valent  Ass3rrian  word  already  mentioned  is  generally  substituted;  and 
3rdly,  the  word  sakaria  is  replaced  by  >-*^T^  Y>->->^.  This  cannot 
be  precisely  the  same,  but  must  be  equivalent  or  nearly  so.  The 
parenthesis  must,  I  think,  mean  "  I  am  also  to  have  **  shds;  I  am 
also  to  have  **  sakaria^  The  unknown  character  which  I  represent 
by  two  stars  must  represent  a  word  signifying  some  object  connected 

1  If  the  following  word  signify  "  horsemen,"  (see  note  in  §  40,)  it  is  more 
likely  that  what  I  have  here  enumerated  were  **foot  soldiers  (men  of  th« 
camp?)."    (April,  1848.) 
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with  what  went  before,  but  ^ich  need  not  be  enumerated,  perhaps 
*'  children."  In  some  of  the  inscriptions  in  this  series  a  new  object  is 
introduced  between  the  horses  and  the  oxen;  the  first  character  is 
dubious.  Schulz  appears  to  have  supposed  it  the  same  as  begins  the 
previous  word  "horses;"  but  I  suspect  that  he  was  in  error.     I  cannot, 

however,  restore  the  true  one,  unless  it  be  ^^^,  which  in  one  place 

is  distinct  enough;  the  other  characters  are  Yl  ^^^T    *"«T  T>^*^*^. 

The  numbers  prefixed  are  very  small;  62,  100  and  at  the  most  174. 
If  the  unknown  character  be  a  determinative  prefix,  the  name  would 
be  dhbd,  which  might  very  well  signify  "an  elephant."  Compare 
Egypt,  dba,  and  Lat.  ebur,  I  have  further  to  add,  that  in  many  of 
the  inscriptions,  the  three  objects  first  named  in  the  list  already  given 
are  omitted,  the  lists  beginning  with  *8kd7*  tidnai/a.  No  doubt,  this 
difference  is  connected  with  the  difference  of  the  nations  yielding  the 
tribute;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  explain  it 

§  43.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  meaning  of  ^if^>^.  I  cannot 
completely  explain  it ;  but  I  have  made  several  observations  respecting 
it,  which  may  lead  others  to  the  truth,  and  which  may  at  any  rate 
dispel  mistaken  notions.  The  word  is  certainly  Assyrian ;  and  it  is 
from  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions  that  its  value  must  be  sought.  Though 
I  have  read  it  *  shdr,  it  being  so  completed  at  Van,  I  think  it  likely 
that  the  root  terminated  in  sh;  for  ar  is  a  common  Assyrian  termi- 
nation. This,  however,  is  of  but  little  moment.  The  Assyrian  equi- 
valent of  this  character  with  ^^  prefixed  constitutes  the  name  of  the 
oldest  Assyrian  king  that  we  know  of,  belonging  to  the  last  dynasty. 
This  name  would  be  Ni^shar;  and  I  cannot  identify  it  with  any 
which  is  preserved  in  either  sacred  or  profane  history;  yet,  I  believe 
the  king  who  bore  it  to  have  been  the  father  of  Sennacherib.  His  son, 
whoever  he  was,  recorded  his  Syrian  conquests  at  the  river  Lycus,  and 
built  a  palace  at  Mousul.  His  grandson  (Esarchaddon,  as  I  presume) 
built  the  most  modem  of  the  three  palaces  at  Nimrud.  Now  the 
French  and  English  discoverers  of  these  monuments  appear  to  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  palaee  at  KhorsabM  was  the  work  of 
this  king.  I  grant  that  his  name  is  found  on  some  of  the  bricks  of  it; 
and  he  may  have  designed  it  and  partially  built  it;  but  that  he  is 
identical  with  the  king  whose  victories  are  recorded  on  its  walls 
appears  to  me  utterly  impossible.  The  names,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  syllable,  are  totally  different;  and  moreover  the  names  of 
Ni*skaT  and  of  his  son  are  both  mentioned  in  the  Khorsabad  sculp- 
tures as  former  kings,  distinct  from  the  one  who  executed  the  sculp- 
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tores,  aad  who,  I  faaye  no  doabt,  was  the  Chi^Uidan  of  the  canon, 
the  son  of  Assaradin,  In  Plate  zxxiy.,  1.  9,  (Journal  Asiatiqne,)  we 
have  the  names  of  two  towns  called  after  these  monarchs.  Thej 
begin  with  ►^YY  the  det.  prefix  of  towns.  This  is  followed  by 
Mil  "  a  dwelling/'  and  this  by  the  names  of  the  kings,  each  of  which 
begins  with  the  det  prefix  y.  The  name  of  iVi^eufan,  the  monarch 
in  whose  reign  the  sculptures  were  executed,  is  in  perfect  preseiration. 
That  of  the  other  king  at  the  end  of  the  line  is  injured  after  ita  first 
character.  No  doubt,  however,  rests  on  my  mind  as  to  its  identity, 
though  I  am  doubtful  whether  the  two  characters  which  follow  ^^y^^, 
the  Uist  of  which  is  completely  illegible,  belong  to  the  word.  In  line 
4  of  the  same  Plate  is  a  similar  compound  name  of  a  town,  containing 
the  name  of  the  son  of  this  king.  It  is  not  well  copied;  but  the  same 
text  appears  in  Plate  xxvili.  6  very  distinctly  >.  It  struck  me  as  a 
curious  coincidence  that  these  compound  names  of  towns  with  the 
double  determinative  prefix  correspond  to  the  compound  names  of 
towns  in  the  Egyptian  papyri,  where  the  royal  name  with  its  determi- 
natiyes  is  included  in  that  of  the  town,  which  again  has  its  proper 
determinative. 

Now  it  is  quite  impossible  that  this  word,  occurring  in  the  name 

which  a  king  took  for  himself,  as  "  King  of ^,"  should  properly 

express  men  of  any  mean  condition,  such  as  slaves.  If  it  be  not  a 
general  appellation  for  '*  men,"  it  must  mean  men  of  the  race  that 
was  dominant  at  Nineveh  under  the  last  dynasty.  I  believe  that 
this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case;  and  this  is  quite  consistent  with  its 
expressing  foreigners  or  even  slaves  at  Van,  where  another  race 
had  the  ascendancy.  On  this  subject  I  dare  not  venture  to  say  more 
having  seen  so  little  of  the  monuments ;  but  I  feel  a  great  degree  of 
confidence  as  to  the  correctness  of  what  I  have  stated  *. 


'  I  find  I  hare  committed  an  error  as  to  this  last  compound  name.  It  is  not 
'^the  dwelling  of  Sennacherib,"  (Sankirib,  as  I  would  read  the  name,)  bot 
the  dwelling  of  some  god,  whose  name  I  cannot  yet  read  with  any  confidence. 
The  vertical  wedge  which  distinguishes  names  of  men  is  not  found  in  this  name. 
(April,  1848.) 

*  Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  received  the  Numbers  of  the  Joamal  Asia- 
tiqne  for  1847,  containing  six  papers,  of  M.  Botta  on  the  KhorsabAd  inscriptions. 
From  these  I  have  endeavoured  to  deduce  something  satisfactory  as  to  the  cha- 
racter which  I  have  here  considered.  M.  Botta  sa>'8  that  he  has  found  it  inter- 
changed with  the  character  which  he  numbers  82;  and  this  again  has  been  inter- 
changed with  ^^^     which  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  by  itself  denotes  ''man,^^  and 
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$  44.  I  will  conclude  with  an  enumeration  of  the  characters  which 
I  hare  ascertained  to  belong  to  the  more  recent  Van  system  of  wri- 

which  IB  alao  used  as  a  determinatiye  prefix  before  al  toon,  which  has  the  same 
meaning.  Now,  (though  I  must  protest  against  a  general  adnuasion  of  M.  Botta*s 
alleged  eqaivalenees  of  characters;  they  being  not  obsenred  facts,  but  inferences 
from  sQch,  and  being  very  often  rashly  drawn,  and  even  palpably  erroneous,)  I 
beliere  that  these  characters  are  really  osed  alike,  and  that  the  meanings  are 
nearly  the  same.  On  comparing  the  two  parts  of  XVII,  I  find  that  where 
i^y^  "^M  used  in  one,  a  character  almost  identical  with  M.  Botta*s  No.  82  was 
used  in  the  other.  I  have  not  produced  it  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  Paper, 
because  I  have  confined  that  to  characters  which  occur  in  the  later  inscriptions, 
from  which,  owing^  to  its  great  size  and  intersecting  wedges,  it  seems  to  have 
been  rejected.     The  oondosion,  then,  at  which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  fT^v^  i> 

identical  in  meaning  with  ^ ,  or  at  least  so  similar  to  it  that  it  may  often  be 
used  for  it.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  it  was  phonetieaUg  equivalent 
to  it.  The  value  of  the  latter  was  ha  or  wa,  and  it  is  probably  used  as  an  abbre- 
viation for  the  known  word  loan;  but  the  other  may  be,  and  probably  is,  as  distinct 
from  tins  in  sound  as   >^  ath  or  <u  is  from  ^^  >^^  T  tn',  with  which,  however, 

it  is  interchanged  in  the  great  lapidary  inscription,  as  well  as  at  Khorsab&d  and 
at  Persepolis.  I  have  as  yet  no  clue  to  its  phonetic  value.  M.  Botta  speaks  very 
confidently  of  the  identity  of  the  two  names  of  kings  which  I  have  mentioned 
above,  which,  however,  in  opposition  to  all  other  inquirers  that  I  have  heard  of,  he 
denies  to  be  namet.  He  says  that  both  forms  occur  '*  in  the  same  monument,** 
(vol.  X.,  p.  315).  In  none,  however,  of  the  Assyrian  monuments  that  I  have 
seen  is  there  any  such  repetition  of  the  king's  name  in  connexion  with  the  word 
''says,*' as  we  find  in  the  Achtemenian  and  Van  inscriptions.  As  in  the  great 
lapidary  inscription,  the  king's  name  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  each  monument 
and  not  again,  except  it  may  be  required  in  some  statement  of  fact;  and  here  the 
pronoun  of  the  first  person  would  more  naturally  be  used.  The  name  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar occurs  six  times  in  the  great  inscription;  but  at  least  four  of  these 
belong  to  the  first  king  of  that  name.  We  have  in  one  place,  ''  of  me  and  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  Babylon,  my  father,"  and  similar  expressions  occur  elsewhere, 
where  the  name  appears.  Now,  as  in'  all  the  inscriptions  from  Khorsab&d  that 
have  been  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  the  king*s  name  is  only  found  in  the 

initial  formula,     ''The  palace  of ;**    and  in  tiie  compound  proper  name 

above-mentioned,  I  own  that  I  receive  with  great  distrust  this  statement  of  the 
two  forms  being  used  as  equivalent.  If  the  shorter  form  be  used  tn  this  formula^ 
not  merely  on  the  bricks,  nor  on  "  the  reverse  of  the  plates,'*  but  indiscriminately 
with  the  larger  one  in  the  finished  inscriptions,  I  must  then  admit  the  phonetic 
equivalence  of  the  two.  Even  then,  however,  I  should  suppose  the  king  men- 
tioned here  to  be  as  distinct  from  the  father  of  Sennacherib,  as  the  son  of  Arrasvis 
in  the  Van  inscriptions  is  from  the  father  of  Spuinas.  The  notion  that  the  father 
of  Sennacherib  was  king  of  Babylon,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  countries  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions,  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  established  facts  of  history, 
that  I  cannot  admit  it  for  a  moment     (May,  1848.) 
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ting»  withont  iDtersecting  wedges.  These  I  have  arranged  according 
to  the  system  adopted  hy  Westergaard  in  reference  to  the  Second 
Persepolitan  characters,  placing  them  in  the  order  of  their  constituent 
elements,  as  follows : — 

-,  t,  t,  \,  r.  h  h  h  I,  <,  i  u  ^. 

It  will  thos  be  easy  for  a  person  to  find  any  character  in  the  table; 
as  he  has  merely  to  observe  that  part  of  the  character  which  is  most  to 
the  left  and  to  find  in  what  order  it  stands  among  the  above  thirteen 
elements.  After  each  character  will  be  given  its  equivalent  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Persepolitan  lists  if  it  have  any,  and  a  reference 
also  to  the  number  of  its  Lapidary  equivalent.  This  will  be  followed 
by  its  value  if  known,  and  a  reference  to  the  section  in  which  it  is 
treated  of. 

N.B.  A.  in  the  following  list  stands  for  Assyrian;  B.  for  Baby- 
lonian cursive,  generally  Third  Persepolitan,  which  differs  from  the 
Babylonian,  properly  so  called,  in  a  very  slight  degree;  L.  for  Baby- 
lonian lapidary;  and  N.  for  numeral.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that 
this  list  is  corrected  to  May,  1848. 

1.  >-  (M.  ^^  d.  pr.  of  places;  B.  >-,  L.  11.  A.  ath  or  a*,- 
also  abbr.  for  Athur,  god,  coantry  and  city,)  not  used  except  in  the 
compound  character  ^*^yfy  and  to  fill  up  void  spaces.     18. 

2.  >->-  (M.  ►>-  naf)  na.    24. 

3.  >^>"T*^  (M.  and  B.  *^>^;  L.  287,  A.,  d.  pr.  of  gods;  an;  in 
Bab.  and  A.  nabu,  "a  god")  d.  pr.  of  gods;  nabi,  "a  god;"  anf  20, 
25,  37. 

4.  >^>-Y<  w,  bi,  mi,     37  w. 

5.  >-*-^  (A.;  B.  '-'^Y;  L.  77  +  173;  in  which  compound,  L.  77, 
the  det.  pr.  of  districts,  is  also  used  to  express  the  initial  syllable  of  the 
name,  as  or  ath;  just  as  L.  83,  88  or  183,  the  det.  pr.  of  oountries,  is 
also  used  to  express  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  of  Babylon,  and  as 
again  SV  is  used  with  like  double  power  in  the  names  of  Babylon 
and  Bactria  at  Nakhsh-i-Rnstam),  in  all,  Athur,  god,  country  and 
city*.     18. 

^  I  WEB  not  aware  till  this  was  in  type,  that  M.  Longp^rier  had  anticipaied  me 
in  reading  the  name  of  ABS^-ria  in  the  beginning  of  the  Khonab4d  inecriptiona.    I 
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6.  >-J:yy  (A.  L.  91, 92,  93,)  in  all  det.  pr.  of  towns;  "a  town." 
13. 

7.  ^t^]  A.  yd.     28. 

8.  >-^^  (M.  puy  bu;  B.  5>-  L.  59,  A.  same,)  pu,    37. 

9.  ^^y<y  dtha,  or  perhaps  tha,     23,  38. 

10.  W^  (A.  to  or  <  D 1  initial  in  "  Tyre,")  tha.     14,  23. 

11.  *^Ty^  probably  same  as  No.  12,  (M.  >-YY>-^  same)) 

12.  ^^^  (A.B.  41-^,  L.52,  53,  ra  or  la;  by  abb.  ladd?) 
ra,  la,     26. 

13.  >-yy<y  (M.  .-yyy<  H;  B.  ^^^  L.  73.  a.  ra,  vowel  doubt- 
fuH)  ri,  ^t.     10. 

14.  i-Y  (^-  •^VJ  ^-  ^'^^'  ^•)  ^"  *^^  ^^^'^  ®'  '^*'-     ^^• 

15.  >-y<y  (M.  i-yy<  u;  B.  >^y,  L.  71,  same)  u.     25. 

16.  >-JJ  (A.  L.  15,  "ns?  "  a  protector  or  guardian,")  same.     18. 

17.  ^<y  (L.  183?)  hd,  md.  15. 

18.  >^«<yy  ends  in  u;  bu,  mu? 

19.  >-^yyy  ru.  39. 

20.  ^  (M.  ^  nu  and  dw?;  B.  ^;  L.  28=274,  A.  nw,)  nu. 
11. 

21.  jij: 

22.  Jl^y  (M.  ap,  oft,  and  by  abb.  ahbi;  B.  L.  79.  oft,  am,)  od.   42. 

24.  ^yyy  (M.1  imtial  in  Zharangal  A.  would  seem  from  M. 
Botta's  statements  to  be  to  or  tha)  ends  in  d,  consonant  dubious.  27, 
41. 

25.  C^  (M.  ^  V  B.  ^,  L.  12,  A.  i,  y,)  i,  yo.     10. 

26.  ^y  (A.;  M.  andB.  C^y  L.  203,  204,)  in  all  at, 

27.  ^^yy  (B.  ^lyy,  L.  so,  par,  bar?) 

have  just  seen  his  letter  in  the  Journal  Aaijitique  for  Deoemher,  1847,  in  which  he 
mentions  having  so  read  it  in  the  Revne  Arehtologiqne  for  1847,  p.  M4.  It 
appeon,  too,  from  this  letter  that  he  notioed  in  the  same  paper  the  similar  relations 
between  the  angle  and  doable  hieroglyphic  leaves  and  the  single  and  doable  yZ. 
which  I  mentioned  in  §  24.    (May,  1848.) 
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28.  t^]}  (M.  ^^;  B.  t^yj,  L.  249,  A.  in  aU  ya)  yd. 

29.  ^^  (A.  B,  ^  or  t^;  cf.  Nob.  53  and  54,  in  which,  as 
here,  a  double  wedge  is  used  in  Assyria  and  at  Van,  where  a  single  one 
was  used  in  the  cursire  of  Babylon  and  at  Persepolis.  L.  199,200,  m. 
It  occurs  in  the  name  of  a  prorince  of  Nebnchadnezzar,  in  the  great 
inscription,  IX.  9,  which  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than  the  ]VW 
of  Daniol.  The  other  characters  after  the  det.  pr.  are  K.sur. — n\ 
For  the  assimilation  of  the  r  to  the  following  s,  see  note  to  §  16. 
That  the  terminal  yowel  is  a  appears  from  the  character  being  else- 
where followed  by  <u  and  at.) 

30.  ^'^  (A.     It  resembles  L.  160,  which  is  no.) 

31.  ^-^^y  (B.  L.  149,  150,)  in  all  td. 

32.  ^1  (M.  ^y  t;  det.  pr.,  see  note  to  §  26;  B.  A.  L.  77,  atk 
or  as;  det.  pr.  of  provinces,  less  important  than  those  which  have 
L.  183)  as.     26. 

33.  ^y^  (M.  y^  pa,  A.  B.  rfi  L.  44,  pa;  also  a  det.  pr.  of 
countries  or  districts,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  preceding)  pd^  6d,  vd. 
27,  40. 

34.  •^lyy  (A.?)  wi.     16. 

35.  t^v^  (M.  tVy  narf  the  initial  n  is  certain;  B.  ^a^^^  L.  229, 
230,  na  or  ^y  ^  L.  192,  ni?  It  is  uncertain  which  of  these  two  cha- 
racters the  Assyrian  one,  which  is  identical  in  form  with  the  older 
Van  character,  represents;  in  the  only  word  where  it  occurs,  which 
I  have  recognised  in  the  Lapidary  character,  it  represents  L.  140, 

^^y«  This  has  the  value  na,  but  it  has  no  resemblance  to  the  cha- 
racter before  us  and  has  another  Assyrian  representative,)  na,  n;  the 
short  vowel  being  liable  to  be  dropped  at  the  end  of  words.       15. 

36.  ^YTT>  ^^*  ^YTT  ^^'  ^'^  ^'  ^^^'  which  has  some  appearance 
of  corresponding  to  it,  is  only  used  as  the  first  part,  or  by  abb.  the 
entire,  of  the  root  M^  or  QM,  which  has  the  two  senses  omnis  and 
dico.) 

37.  ^]]]^  (M.  ^yyy  u;  B.  ^,    L.  46,  A.  u,  w,)  u,  wa.     11. 

38.  ^yyyy  (B.  Sppy,  L.  81,  82,  182;  a.  "a  house,"  tasf  or 
perhaps  tach,  giving  tacharam  as  a  transcription  of  ^yyyy  ^y>- 
tach-ram,  "  a  great  house  or  palace,"  seems  sometimes  a  det  pr.)  only 
used  in  the  group  last  quoted,  and  with  the  same  meaning.     25. 
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39. 5iyy|(A.B.  :^][?)  19. 

40.  Tyy>]  (B.  t-^,  L.  272,  ta,)  ta.     27. 

41.  iz]]  M.  ^y\  a?  B.  C+:][,  L.  135,  136,  A.  a,  t*,  also  by  abb. 
•'  an  abode  or  place,")  a.     1 2. 

42.  ty]fj  (M.  ^^  un;  B.  r][][,  L.  256,  257,  258,  A.  un,  wan, 
"  a  man,")  wdn,  "  a  man."     42. 

43.  ^j:^  (B.  ga,)  ga  by  abb.  "an  ox,  oxen."     40. 

44.  ^  (M.  p  or  /,)  see  No.  104,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  correct 
form  of  the  character. 

*5-  Jri^y  (B-  ^  or^a;  A.)  U7     19. 

46.  t<5lj  (B.  A.  m)  su.     35. 

47.  ^<yy  (M.  ^yy  ,,  sh,  B.  izl]]^  L.  85,  86,  87,  89,  90, 184. 
A.  «,  sk,)  s.     17,  37. 

48.  Jrj  (B.  J:^,  L.  225,  232,  A.  bu,  mu;  like  other  sylbblee 
which  terminate  in  u,  it  loses  its  vowel  before  ^  i,  or  before  a  cha- 
racter which  expresses  a  syllable  that  begins  with  i,)  bi,  mi. 

49.  J^JSjj:  41. 

50.  i^]  (M.  J^y  dfw,  B.  L.  260,  A.  same)  du.     11. 

51.  t^Y»-  (A.)  "mankind,  men,"  d.  pr.  of  classes  of  men.  41, 
43. 

52.  Jijj^  (B.  5=^     L.  214,  A.  a«.)  (m=No.  110.     40. 

53.  ^-^y  (A.  B.  ^y-^y,   ^  269,  i^,  or  ts,)  i^A. 

54.  ^y<y  (A.  B.  ^y<y,  L.  268,  da;  M.  ^i-yy  da,  ta,)  dd. 

55-  ^yy  (A.  B.  ^y,  L.  94,  95,  96,  144,  145,  146,  147,  ra,) 
rd.     40. 

56.  ^y  (M.  ^y  ba,pa,  B.  '^y,  L.  Ill,  A.)  ba,  ma,  wa,)  bd,pd, 
md.     13, 14. 

57.  ^y  dd,     13. 

58.  ^y>-  (A.  B.  ^y>-,  L.  39,  m6  or  ram,  "great,")  same.     19. 

59.  ^yg  (M.  y^  (M  B.  ^,  L.  45,  (m,)  as.     21. 

60.  V'  A.  Hj^,  L.  24=83,  88,  183,  ba,  "a  country,"  det.  pr.  of 
countries,)  bd;  det.  pr.  of  countries.     13,  40. 
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61.  "^  (M.  »-^  sa?  bat  conBonant  certain;  it  is  perbsps 
=No.  29,  which  see,  representing  L.  199,  200,  m,)  sa,  «.     17.  j 

62.  V^y  (B.  V^y,  L.  275,  ha,  va,  ma,)  va,  wa.  21.  The  Assy- 
rian ^^  would  appear  to  be  the  same  as  this;  bnt  its  value  is  to  or 
tha.  I  can  assign  to  it  no  Lapidary  eqniyalent.  The  Median  cha- 
racter for  tu  or  du,  which  also  resembles  this,  will  be  found  aa  an 
equivalent  to  No.  91. 

63.  ^  (B.  .^,  L.  151,  k  or  kh,)  ka,  ga.    26. 

64.  -^•"•^y*-  A  ?     37. 

65.  ^'-yy*-  (B.  -^4f  J  ^-  ^^'  ^'^'  ^'  ')  ^^^  ^y  ^^'  ^^'  ^ 
name  of  a  god.  Waisma  f    24. 

66.  -^y^  (M.  ^-^y^,  cf.  Nos.  33  and  59,  kar;  L.  156, 
A.  khar,)  khdr.    39. 

67.  y  (M.  general  prefix,  an/  B.  y,  L.  1,  A.  det  pr.  of  men's 
names,  an,)  det.  pr.  of  men,  uwina,  "one,"  N.  i.    23,  31. 

68.  y>--  (B.  y>^^  L.  31  =  40  and  143;  in  A.  the  wedges  intersect, 
and  the  vertical  one  is  made  to  slope  downwards  to  the  right;  k.  It 
is  nsed  as  an  addition  of  honour,  to  the  names  of  deities,  and  is  non- 
essential though  sounded.  Thus  we  have  JVabu  and  Nahuk^  Aukur 
and  AUhurk.  It  is  represented  by  D  or  11  in  Hebrew  at  the  end  of 
"T^D^y  and  also  of  the  divine  names,  used  as  the  initial  elements  of  royal 
names,  313^  mOM  and  TOD)  H,  "a  hundred."    24,  32. 

^       69.  y^^^    (B.  y^  or  >-y-<*<,    L.   50,  an  ideographic   plural 
sign,)  same.     20. 
^  70.  yy  (L.  2,  hi,)  N.  ii.  31. 

71.  yyy  n.  lii.  31. 

72.  y][  (M.  ^  a,  B.  y][,  L.  4,  A.  d,  and  by  abb.  adan,  "a  son,") 
d.  N.  vii.     12,31. 

73.  y  (M.  y  sa,  B.  y  ,  A.  ^  w,  "who,"  or  "of;"  L.  6, 
only  as  N.)  sd.  N.  iv.     18,  31. 

74.  y<  N.  Ix.  31. 

75.  y«  N.  Ixx.  31. 

76.  y«<  N.  Ixxx.  31. 

77.  T^  (A.  "  a  woman,"  det  pr.  of  womenj  same.    37. 
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78.  yX  (S-   <^»-a  j    ^'  ^^'  ^2,  63,  A.  agu,  akhuy)  dgu,  dku.   38. 

79.  ][  N.  ii.  31. 

80.  yI  (M.  Hi  sha,  A.  B.  II,  L.  5,  «^^  zha,  initial  in  Zharanga, 
It  seems  to  be  need  as  a  det.  pr.  in  the  name  Ninni,  Nine7eh,  in  the 
title  of  Nebuchadnezzar,)  shd,     22. 

81.  yjf  N.  V.  31. 

82.  JJJ  N.  vi.  31. 

83.  "^  N.  viii.  31. 

84.  ^  N.  vii.  31. 

85.  ^<  M.  ][J>:  Aa,  B.  ^<  or  ][<][<,    L.  165, 167,  kha,)  hhd.     27. 

86.  I  N.  iii.  31. 

r 

87.  JEf  (M.  yy^  ;tM,  B.  J^,  L.  113,  iw,)  hu.  27.  I  think 
this  Talue  can  scarcely  be  doubted;  though  I  cannot  interpret  the 
word  in  §  27,  which  would  thus  be  hurun.  In  the  cursive  writing 
of  Babylon,  the  two  vertical  wedges  intersect  the  four  horizontal  ones, 
which  accounts  for  the  Median  form.     See  §  21  and  note. 

88.  JL^yy     B.  \^^     or  ^¥,  Lu  163,  rw  or  lu.     The  passage 

of  two  oblique  wedges,  like  those  to  the  right  of  the  first  figure,  into 
two  parallel  vertical  ones,  does  not  seem  more  unlikely  to  have 
happened  than  their  passage  into  a  horizontal  one  and  a  vertical  one 
meeting  at  right  angles,  as  in  the  second  figure^  which  we  know  to 
have  actually  happened.  Nevertheless,  I  should  not  have  assumed 
the  identity  of  the  Van  character  with  the  others,  if  there  had  not 
been  proof,  independent  of  this  resemblance,  that  their  values  were 
the  same.)  ru^  lu,  "a  sheep.**  15,  40.  I  find  that  M.  Botta gives 
Y|  as  a  variety  in  the  mode  of  writing  YI;  and  YyY  is  a  very 
common  one,  which  I  have  noticed  myself.  These  are  analogous 
changes. 

89.  T^  A. 

90.  jn[»-y  (M.  ^[.-y,  L.  251,  252,  A.  r  or  ra.)  The  consonant 
is  no  doubt  r  or  I. 

91.  m^y  (M.  »-^y  tu,  du,  B.  ^y,  L.  188,  189,  tu,  du,)  tu,  du. 
Here  the  Van  character,  with  which  A.  agrees,  is  intermediate  in  form 
between  the  L.  and  the  cursive  character  by  which  it  is  repeatedly 

VOL.  IX.  2  N 
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ttanMiibed,  I  would  here  obeerre,  onoe  for  all,  that  the  Lapidaij 
characters  giyen  as  the  eqaiyalents  of  cursive  ones  are  not  aasomed  to 
be  such  from  conjecture,  but  from  comparison  of  the  great  inscriptioii 
at  the  India  House  with  cursiye  inscriptions  of  the  same  reign,  which 
contain  portions  of  the  same  text. 

92.  jny 

93.  J  (B.  J[ ,  L.  41,  42,  43,  A.  u,  by  abb.  some  unknovm  word,) 
«.     19, 23. 

94.  <  (M.  <  au,  B.  <,  L.  21,  A.  u,  "and,")  «  or  iw^  N.  x.     81. 

95.  ip]:^  (M.  <^y^  asf  B.  (fz]:^,  L.  222,  «,)  as. 

96.  <y.-  (M.  <y.-  ft,  thi,  B.  <y.-,  L.  32,  a.  J[.-  «,  sM,)  »,  "a 
thousand,*'  22,  32.  The  Babylonian  character  is  not  only  used  alone, 
but  is  an  element  in  the  following  character  and  in  ^Y>-^-yY,  L.  289 
=32  +  121,  122,  or  123=<  "and." 

97.  <y«-yy<y  (B.  <y'-'^  L.  290=32+73,  ar,)  ar.     14. 

98.  ^y^^y^  (A.  ^ySfc,  »**,  v%,)  ami,  obi,  avi,  or  without  the  a! 
21,38. 

99.  i^  A.  B.  L.  190.)  The  value  of  this  character,  which  is  not 
found  in  any  of  the  Achamenian  inscriptions  hitherto  published,  is 
quite  unknown  to  me;  but  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  both  !»  and 
S^.  The  words  quoted  in  §  22  are  nouns,  expressing  some  kind  of 
property,  perhaps  gardens  or  fields.  They  may  be  abbreviated;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  character  before  us  is  a  det.  prefix. 

100.  «  (B.  A.  «  nir  or  nil,  "a  king,")  same.     N.  xx.     16,  31. 

101.  {^<(  (M.  {{{  san;  B.  L.  22,  tan.  There  was  a  god  named 
San  or  Sank,  [see  No.  68 J  who  may  have  been  "  the  moon;"  and  horn 
its  revolution  being  about  thirty  days,  it  may  have  been  thus  denoted. 
The  connection  with  "  the  teeth,"  (about  thirty  in  number)  also  sug- 
gests itself;  but  the  Hebrew  transcription  nu  is  opposed  to  this; 
the  word  for  "teeth"  being  written  with  Jff,)  N.  xxx.     3L 

102.  ^.  Now  that  the  difficulty  respecting  >->-y>-,  mentioned 
in  §  25,  has  been  removed  by  reducing  it  into  two  characters,  (see  note 
to  §  37,)  the  present  character  is  the  most  perplexing.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  are  two  characters  of  difierent  origin  which  the 
cippyists  have  confounded,  even  if  the  sculptors  of  the  inscriptions 
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did  not  do  so.  The  first  I  suppose  to  have  been  properly  ^Y  (M.  >-Y 
par,  B.  ^Y  or  ^Y  L.  104,  105,  par,  bar,  mar,  war,)  par,  &c.,  or 
before  a  syllable  beginning  with  r,  p^,  &c.  The  other  I  take  to  be 
^^  equivalent  to  the  A.  character  of  the  same  form,  which  appears  to 
be  a  contraction  for  ^^Y,  thu,     I  throw  this  out  as  a  conjecture.   22. 

103.  ^^  (M.  ^y^  U,pi,  B.  :^yi-,  L.  37,  a.  U,  &c.)  hi,  vi, 

104.  ^Y  (resembles  L.  105,)  ends  in  dr,  being = No.  24,  with  r 
added;  consonant  uncertain.     41. 

105.  ^      N.  XL.  31. 

106.  :^;^      N.  L.  31. 

107.  ^^^      N.  Lx.  31. 
308.  Ay 

109.  ^^y  "a  child r  42. 

^  ^^'  ^^  8<^o  ^  No.  52,  04.       40. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 
OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

HxLD  ON  THE  16th  OF  Mat,  1840, 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EAEL  OF  AUCKLAND,  G.C.B., 

PRSSIDBNT, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  Honoraey  Sbcrbtart  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  as 
follows : — 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  have  the  honour  to  lay 
before  the  Meeting  their  report  ou  the  transactions  of  the  past  year,  in 
the  course  of  which  their  attention  has  heen  directed  towards  subjects 
of  disooyery  and  investigation  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

Before  adverting  to  those  topics,  however,  it  will  be  proper  according 
to  usage,  to  mention  the  losses  sustained,  and  accessions  received,  of 
Members  in  the  various  classes;  the  result  of  these  changes  may  be 
stated  as  leaving  the  number  of  the  Society's  supporters  nearly  the^same 
aa  it  was  on  the  last  anniversary. 

Of  contributing  Members,  the  number  elected  between  May  1845, 
and  May  1846,  was  nine,*  while  the  number  of  deaths  among  the  same 

*  EUctumM^Tttidtnt  and  non^sident:—!.  ♦Dr.  G.  Buist,  LL.D. ;  2.  Fr«d.H.  Brett, 
Eaq ;  8.*Mi^  Proby  T.  Cautley ;  4*.M.  P.  Edgewoith,  Eaq. ;  6.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger»Bt. : 
0.  *Edward  Thomai,  Esq. ;  7.  Monier  WUliaim,  Esq. ;  a  James  Heywood,  Esq. ;  9.  The 
EarloTRipon. 
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dan  of  Members  was  seven*,  and  of  retirements  fooii'.  Two  non- 
oontribnting  M embers}  haye  died  in  the  same  period,  and  one  has  been 
eleetedl. 

Of  the  many  valnad  Membeis  whose  loss  dnziqg  the  past  year  the 
Society  laments,  some  were  eminently  distinguished  by  sendees  rendered 
to  the  oonntry  in  offices  of  high  honour  and  trust;  and  one  was  an 
Oriental  scholar,  ripe  in  knowledge  and  high  in  fiune. 

The  recent  events  in  the  Pnigab  have  shed  an  enduring  lustre 
round  the  name  of  Major  Bkoadioov  which  cannot  be  enhanced  by  any 
eulogy  that  we  can  bestow ;  but  the  Society  may  well  regret  the  loas  of 
a  colleague,  from  whose  esLtensive  acquaintance  with  the  people  and 
lango^ges  of  India,  and  from  whose  opportunities  of  celleftiny  impor- 
tant and  interesting  matter,  in  fields  of  research  hitherto  but  little 
explored,  they  might  hare  hoped  to  obtain  rich  accessions  to  their  stores 
of  valuable  information;  yet  they  feel  a  melancholy  saUsfiBu^on  that 
they  have  reckoned  among  their  number,  one  who  so  nobly  served 
his  country  by  his  counsels  and  his  valour  in  lift,  and  by  his  self- 
devotednessiu  death. 

Sib  Hxbbsrt  Comptok,  though  not  a  learned  Orientalist,  was  ever 
ready  during  the  many  years  of  his  laborious  and  distinguished  life  in 
India,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  support  and  administration  of 
Societies  formed  for  the  pursuit  of  historical  and  antiquarian  research, 
and  the  investigation  of  objects  of  general  interest  and  use,  in  art  or 
science,— and  as  it  has  fiillen  to  the  lot  of  few  to  fill,  in  suooession, 
eminent  situations  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench,  at  each  of  the  Indian 
Presidencies,  so  has  the  cause  in  which  the  Society  labours  xeodved 
firom  none  more  frequent  and  varied  aid  than  firom  Sir  Herbert  Compton. 
Shortly  before  his  death.  Sir  Herbert  discharged  the  duties  of  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  same  character  of  a  warm  friend  of  Oriental  Liteiatnre,  and 
zealous  promoter  of  the  associated  efforts  made  for  the  diffi^fi^  ^ 
sound  knowledge  respectiii^  the  people  of  India,  applies  to  Sm  Jsbkkiah 
Brtaut,  who  was  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the  Parent  Sod^ 
in  Bengal,  and  who  brought  into  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  the  sane 
urdour  which  had  characterized  his  previous  connexion  with  the  SocieJnr 
of  Calcutta. 

*  Death*,  resident  and  noTk-wident:^!.  M^jor  QeoiKe  Braadlbot;  9.  Sir  Jeian*li 
Biyant;  3.  IaeatXV>L  Henry  Bumoy;  4.  Sir  Jmm  B.  CwcnacBL;  6,  flir  BMNtt 
gampton;  6.  Samuel  Dyer,  E«q.,  M.D. ;  7.  Heniy  Stone,  £aq. 

+  Reiirementt:—l.  Chas.  Maccabe,  E«q.;  2.  The  Rev.  S.C.  Maka;  8.  John  Bid. 
TUle,  Eaq. ;  4.  Mq'.Gen.  S.  R.  Strorer. 

t  Death*  of  nof^Contributing  Memh€r$:—\.  Bamn  Bolow;  3.  IVt>&aor  W.  A.  Voa 
Schlegel. 

§  EUction  of  non-Contributing  Umber.^^h  Vrobmof  F.  N^»  of  the  Vmmt^ 
of  Lourain. 
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In  like  maonery  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Sodeiy,  has  to  ngni  in  the  death 
of  Sib  Jamu  Ca&nao  the  loee  of  a  valuahle  friend,  who  wea  ever 
ready  to  promote  its  iriewa;  and  who,  while  holding  the  office  of  Chair- 
nun  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  evinced  inyariable  readineas  to  attend 
to,  and  to  forward  its  daims  to  pnhlic  aupport. 

Although  LnDT.-Co]X)NSL  Burnst  haa  not  left  in  print  any  work 
of  eonsiderabia  extei^  yet  he  was  well  known  as  an  egcellant  aeholar  in 
aareial  Oriental  languages^  particularly  thoaa  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago ; 
where,  on  account  of  his  peculiar  qualification,  he  resided  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  Indian  seryiee.  Connected  with  the  c^ebsated 
literary  fiunily  whose  name  he  bore,  he  distinguished  himaelf  from  tke 
fBoment  of  his  airival  in  India  by  his  application  to  study,  and  was 
early  qualified  to  act  as  Hindustani  interpreter  to  his  regiment.  Having 
been  attached  to  the  20th,  formerly  known  as  the  Marine  Begiment  of 
Jiatire  Infantry,  the  couise  of  seiTioe  carried  him  oa  various  occasions 
to  Prince  of  W^es's  Island;  and  there  he  applied  himself  to  Ihe  ac- 
quirement of  Malay,  and  to  the  study  of  the  character  and  politioal 
circumstances  of  the  people  of  the  adjacent  isknds  of  the  Archipelago, 
fuid  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  The  knowledge  he  thus  attained  recom- 
inended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Penang  Government,  and  he  was 
appointed  Military  Secretary,  in  which  capacity  he  was  of  eminent 
service  in  various  negotiations  with  the  Malay  and  Siamese  chiefB.  The 
war  with  Ava  rendering  it  necessary  to  enter  into  more  immediate  com- 
munication with  the  latter  particularly,  Lieut.-Col.  Bumey  was  ap- 
pointed, in  the  beginning  of  1825,  Pditical  Agent  to  the  Siameae  States ; 
and,  in  that  character,  visited  the  Tenasserim  coast,  and  conferred  with 
the  principal  officers  and  dependent  chiefs  of  the  King  of  Siam ;  in  the 
coune  of  which  oonfexence,  much  new  and  interesting  informatiim  was 
collected,  which  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  lay  before  the  Supreme  Gro- 
yemment.  Lieut.-Colonel  Bumey  waa  accordingly  sent  to  Bengal,  where 
lus  proceedings  were  approved  of,  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
dispatch  him  as  Envoy  to  Siam.  The  political  results  of  his  Mission  it 
is  not  vdthin  the  scope  of  this  sketch  to  describe;  they  were  considered 
entirely  satisfiustory  by  the  chief  authorities,  both  in  ^igland  and  in  In- 
dia; and  we  may  be  confident  that  the  Envoy  must  have  felt  peculiar 
satisfiustion  bom  the  success  of  his  interposition  with  the  Court  of  Siam, 
by  which  1400  Burmans  and  Peguese,  who  had  been  carxied  off  as  slaves 
ftom  the  Tenaaserim  provinces,  (which  have  now  become  subject  to 
British  India,)  were  restored  to  their  country.  It  is  however,  more 
especially  incumbent  on  us  to  advert  to  a  full  account  of  the  miasion 
to  Siam,  which  was  prepared  for  publication  by  the  Envoy,  and  which 
it  is  hjghly  desirable  sh<mld  see  the  light,  as  no  later  information  has 
been  obtained  respecting  that  part  of  the  Eastern  world;  and  no  account 
could  he  expected  to  be  more  authentic  or  comprehensive.  The  Council 
have  resolved  to  make  application  in  the  proper  quarter  to  ascertain 
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whether  the  valuable  work  referred  to  may  not  be  presented  to  the 
world ;  and  they  will  be  glad  to  give  whatever  aid  and  encouragement 
to  its  publication  it  may  be  in  their  power  to  afford. 

After  his  retnm  from  his  mission  to  Siani,  Lieut.-Col.  Barney 
filled  the  situation  of  Deputy .  Commissioner,  in  the  newly  conquered 
provinces  on  the  Tenasserim  coast ;  and  during  his  service  of  more  than 
two  yearsy  from  November  1827>  to  December  1829,  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  people,  and  conversant  with  the  language 
of  Burmah.  He  was,  in  consequence,  nominated  at  the  end  of  1829  the 
first  permanent  resident  at  the  Court  of  Ava.  He  filled  this  office  until  the 
month  of  March,  1838,  when  ill  health  obliged  him  to  return  to  Europe. 
During  this  period  it  devolved  upon  him  to  discuss  with  the  Burmese 
Government  many  delicate  and  important  points,  in  all  which  he  won 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  that  Government,  as  well  as  of  his  own,  by 
a  conscientious  and  firm,  though  conciliating  advocacy,  of  the  just 
pretensions  of  either.  Nor  was  his  attention  restricted  to  his  official 
duties ;  with  his  characteristic  zeal,  he  instituted  and  promoted  various 
inquiries  into  the  history,  geography,  and  antiquities,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ava,  by  which  our  knowledge  of  tliat  kingdom,  and  of  the  countries 
lying  between  it  and  Bengal,  has  been  greatly  improved ;  and  he  was  an 
industrious  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
as  the  following  list  of  his  communications  will  prove: — 

Vol,  I.  An  Account  of  the  Lacquered- ware  of  Ava*. 

Memoir  of  Giuseppe  d'Amato,  an  Italian  priest  long  domiciled 

in  Ava. 
Account  of  Cholera,  from  Burmese  authorities. 

Vol.  III.  Notice  of  Fossil  Bones  in  Ava. 

Translation  of  a  Burmese  Inscription  found  at  Gaya. 

Vol.  IV.  Miscellaneous  Papers,  chiefly  Statistical. 
Account  of  Pugan,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ava. 

Vol.  y.  Description  of  Buddhist  Images  at  Tagoung,  with  Extracts 
from  Burman  Chronicles. 

Vol.  VI.  Account  of  the  Wars  between  Ava  and  China. 
Description  of  a  New  Site  of  Fossils  in  Ava. 

He  also  compiled,  with  the  aid  of  his  Assistant,  an  Historical  Review 
of  the  Political  Relations  between  British  India  and  Ava,  which  was 
printed  in  Calcutta,  and  first  brought  to  notice  tlie  existence  of  volu- 
minous records  of  Burmese  history,  one  extending  to  thirty  volumes^ 
and  another,  revised  and  continued  by  order  of  the  reigning  prince  in 
1839.  Copies  of  these  were  procured  by  him,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
useful  and  curious  works.  A  Dictionary  of  Pali,  with  explanations  in 
Sanskrit  and  Bengali,  was  also  compiled  by  his  desire,  a  copy  of  which 
is  now  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Lieut.-Colonel 
Bumey  also  presented  to  the  Library  of  the  East  India  Company  a 
valuable  collection  of  Burman  MSS.,  chiefly  doctrinal  authorities  of  the 
Buddhist  religion. 

*  Printed  ali^io  in  Vol.  11.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  A.siatic  Society. 
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In  1842^  Colonel  Bumey  returned  to  India,  and  died  there. 

The  death  of  William  Augustus  Schleoel  occurred  about  the 
period  of  our  last  anniversary,  but  the  event  was  then  too  recent  to 
admit  of  any  obituary  notice  in  our  Proceedings.  Since  then  several 
reviews  of  his  distinguished  merits  have  appeared,  which  make  it 
superfluous  to  advert  to  them  in  the  brief  and  imperfect  manner  which 
is  consistent  with  the  limits  usual  on  sudi  an  occasion:  at  the  same 
time,  it  will  be  unbecoming  this  Society  to  pass  the  demise  of  so 
eminent  a  member  as  Professor  Schlegel  without  any  observation,  or 
to  refrain  from  tendering  that  tribute  to  his  memory  as  an  Oriental 
scholar  which  it  b  peculiarly  their  province  to  ofier. 

Enjoying  a  widely-dififused  reputation  as  a  general  scholai',  and  a 
profound  critic,  W.  A.  Schlegel  took  up  the  study  of  Sanskrit  late  in 
life,  and  no  greater  proof  of  the  value  of  that  study  need  be  required 
than  the  ardour  with  which  it  was  prosecuted  by  an  individual  to  whom 
the  treasures  of  classical  literature  had  long  been  completely  open ;  who 
was  master  of  all  the  choicest  wealth  of  European  intellect ;  and  who 
nevertheless,  could  find  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hindus  equally 
worthy  of  his  extraordinary  powers.  He  engaged  in  his  new  pursuit 
with  characteristic  energy,  and  very  soon  gave  proofs  of  the  success  with 
which  his  exertions  were  rewarded,  in  his  text  and  translation  of  the 
Bhagavad  Gita,  his  text  of  the  Hitopadesa,  and  the  text  and  translation 
of  such  part  of  the  Ramayana  as  was  completed  in  his  life-time.  His 
texts  are  remarkable  for  that  correctness  which  was  to  be  expected  from 
Lis  habits  of  careful  and  critical  investigation ;  and  his  Latin  translations 
are  equally  distinguished  for  their  fidelity  and  elegance. 

In  his  valuable  periodical,  the  Indische  Bibliothek,also  occur  several 
papers  of  great  critical  and  literary  interest;  and  to  that  work,  as  well 
as  to  the  example  of  the  Author,  may  be  ascribed  much  of  that  impulse 
which  has  rendered  the  study  of  Sanskrit  so  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  Grermany,  and  has  added  to  the  staff  of  all  its  principal 
Universities  a  Sanskrit  Professor.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  Sanskrit  study  by  William  Schlegel,  that  he  brought 
forward  his  assistant  and  colleague,  the  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar  by 
whom  he  has  been  succeeded  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 

The  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  extraordinary 
discoveries  of  Major  Rawlinson  in  a  very  interesting  branch  of  Asiatic 
archseology  are  now  in  course  of  passing  through  the  press,  and  will 
shortly  be  published. 

These  discoveries  comprise  an  authentic  and  contemporaneous  record 
of  the  events  which  followed  the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspes  to  the 
throne  of  Cyrus  in  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  of 
the  several  rebellions  which  successively  rose  and  were  crushed  in 
various  provinces  of  the  empire,  where  Darius,  not  being  a  descendant  of 
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the  ancient  monaiefaa  of  Penia»  wm  probaUj  oonaldsred  mt  warper. 
The  value  of  mch  a  record  will  be  evident  from  the  consideration  that 
we  hitherto  knew  nothing  more  of  the  history  of  Persia  at  the  epoch 
alluded  to,  than  what  we  find  in  the  Greek  author^  the  oldest  of  whom 
lived  a  century  after  the  events  narrated.  It  has  also  its  valae,  as  a 
test  of  the  aoeoracy  of  those  writen,  whose  accounts  it  confirma,  and 
for  whose  truthfulness  in  material  points  it  has  thus  become  a  guarantee. 

The  cuneiform  character  in  which  this  record  was  engraved,  has 
been  an  object  of  much  curiosity  with  the  learned,  from  the  time  when 
Tavemier  gave  the  first  imperfect  engraving  of  the  character  nearly  two 
centuries  ago.  Kireher,  Chardin,  and  some  others,  printed  a  few 
specimens,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Le  Brun  published 
whole  inacriptionsi  which,  though  scarcely  correct  enough  to  furnish  a 
due  for  their  deoyphermenty  were  much  better  than  anything  that 
preceded  him,  and  may  now  be  readily  understood.  The  trareUer 
Niebuhr,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  the  first  to  give  really 
good  and  aoeumie  copies  of  these  curious  records^  and  it  may  be  safely 
stated  that  it  b  to  his  publications  we  owe  the  knowledge  we  now 
possess  of  the  language  they  contain.  The  first  successful  essay  at 
reading  these  monuments  was  made  by  Professor  Grotefimd,  in  the  year 
1802.  He  pointed  out  correctly  the  words  which  signify  itn{^  and  son,  and 
some  others ;  identified  the  names  of  Darius^  Xerxes,  and  Hjrstaflpes) 
and  subsequently  made  an  alphabet,  of  which  many  lettere  wen 
correctly  given.  The  Professor  admits  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
languages  allied  to  the  Zend  and  Sanskriti  and  claims  the  character  of  a 
decypherer  rather  than  of  an  interpreter;  but  it  may  be  now  feiriy 
admitted,  that  though  mistaken  in  many  points,  he  made  the  first,  and 
therefore  the  most  difficult  step  of  all.  Nothing  more  was  done  in  the 
work  of  discovery  until  the  year  1823,  when  St.  Martin,  ixom  the  name 
of  Hystaqies^  correctly  conjectured  that  the  first  two  letters  of  that  word 
were  v  and  ••  This  was  an  improvement,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
other  changes  which  he  made  in  Grotefend's  alphabet.  In  1826, 
Professor  Rask,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  Zend  language  published  in 
Copenhagen  in  1826,  and  almost  entirely  reproduced  in  the  Tzansactions 
of  this  Society,  made  the  important  disooveiy  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Zend 
form  of  the  genitive  case  plural  in  these  inscriptions,  which  gave  the 
correct  power  of  the  two  nasals,  the  termination  of  the  accusative  case^ 
and  the  tioie  reading  of  the  name  of  the  Aduemenides. 

Notwithstanding  this  addition,  which  it  might  have  been  expected 
would  have  enabled  a  good  Sanskrit  scholar  to  decypher  the  miyority  of 
the  words  of  these  inscriptions,  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter,  except 
some  ameliorataons  made  in  his  own  alphabet  by  ProfeaMxr  Grotefend, 
until  1886,  when  Bumouf  in  Paris^  and  Lassen  in  Bonn,  both  published 
treatises  which  showed  a  very  great  progress  in  the  discovery.  It  i^pean 
from  these  publications,  that  both  gentlemen  had  independently  found 
in  the  inscription  marked  I,  pubUshed  by  Niebuhr,  the  list  of  the 
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pvoriiiMs  of  Pmsift;  and  that  tiiey  wen  thus  led  to  the  phonetio  ^ralues 
of  many  letters  of  the  alphabet  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown.  It 
18  not  neceseary  to  do  more  than  allade  to  allegations  of  unfatrnes  prao-* 
tieed  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  those  names ;  bat  we  may  observe  that 
already,  in  the  year  1832^  Grotefend  had  published  in  the  Qmingtm 
An$mffem  an  imperfect  translation  of  this  very  insoription,  in  which  h^ 
had  recognised  this  list  of  provinces  though  he  did  not  succeed  in 
reading  them  correctly.  The  alphabet,  though  much  improved  by  the 
aeonrate  eritioism  which  Messrs.  Bumoaf  and  Lassen  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  these  names,  was  still  imperfect,  and  a  dozen  letters  yet 
xvmained  incorrectly  appropriated.  But  the  tangible  and  interesting 
Tssnlts  now  obtained  induced  farther  examinations ;  Migor  Rawlinson, 
while  resident  in  Persia,  took  the  opportunity  of  copying,  from  the 
rooks  themselves,  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  inscriptions; 
and,  above  all,  the  great  inscription  of  Behistun,  containing  considerably 
more  than  all  those  together  wliich  had  l)een  hitherto  transcribed; 
and,  what  is  of  greater  interest,  entirely  new  matter,  mstead  of  tha 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  formuhis,  which  reduces  the  former, 
althoQgh  their  number  is  considerable,  to  three  or  four  variations 
only*  In  the  year  1888  the  Migor  oommunioated  his  prooeeduigs  to 
this  Society,  and  some  oonespondenoe  took  place;  but  political  events 
pievented  the  completion  of  the  work  at  that  time. 

In  the  year  1846,  Professor  Lassen  published  a  far  more  complete 
aasay  upon  the  subject  than  his  former  w<«k ;  and  he  gave  in  it  a  traoa- 
eript  in  Roman  letters^  with  an  analysis  of  all  the  Inscriptions  aocesnbla 
to  him.  In  the  mterval  between  his  two  publications,  the  Professor  had 
applied  himself  with  much  saoeess  to  the  investigation  of  the  language 
ci  the  ancient  PeraiansL  The  alphabet  he  now  published,  with  very 
ftw  exceptions,  was  correct;  and  his  interpretations^  though  stiU 
retaining  many  conjectural  results,  and  some  certainly  erroneous,  did 
upon  the  whole  represent  iheur  real  purports  He  added  to  this  treatise 
a  valuable  essay  upon  the  andent  language  of  Persia,  and  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  grammar  of  the  language  of  the  inscriptions. 

The  labours  of  Major  Rawlinson  having  been  employed  upon  a  much 
longer  and  more  varied  document  than  any  within  the  reach  of  former 
investigators,  have  enabled  him  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages  of  Persia  than  any  other  person  has  done; 
aad  ahhough  in  some  respects  his  superiority  over  his  competitors 
may  be  due  to  this  cureumstance^  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he 
has  proved  himself  folly  worthy  of  his  inereased  opportunities  of: 
research;  and  we  trust  that  the  publication  of  his  treatlBe  will  shew 
that  his  readings  md  translation  of  the  Cunellbnn  Inscriptions  have 
been  made  with  a  precirion  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated ; 
a  precision  which  is  only  surpassed  where  existing  grammars  and 
glossaries  are  ready  to  afford  all  necessary  aid  in  the  investigation  of 
their  meaning.  > 
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Major  RawlinMm  iB  now  engaged  in  tlie  study  of  the  Median 
language;  in  the  reading  of  which  a  yeiy  important  atep  haa  bean 
taken  by  Plx>feeBor  Westeigaard,  of  Copenhagen;  and  he  haa  made 
a  copy  oJF  a  oonddenbie  portion  of  the  Behiatnn  inscription  in  the  thiid 
form  of  writing,  which  haa  been  named  the  Babylonian,  the  puhUcatien 
of  which  will  be  of  esBential  advantage  to  those  who  are  now  £&▼«»> 
tigating  that  branch  of  the  Btndy,  to  which  the  recent  disooyeiiea  at 
Ninereh  hare  given  an  increased  interest*. 

The  Council  have  also  reason  to  expect  that  the  final  ey«minatioa 
of  the  interesting  inscriptions  at  Kapur  di  Gin,  by  the  Director  of  the 
Society,  vnll  be  completed  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  The  originak 
have  been  lithogn^hed,  and  collated  with  the  revised  copy  of  the 
Gim&r  inscription  made  by  Mr.  Westezgaard.  Some  diilerenoes  of 
interpretation  from  that  of  the  Gimar  tableta  by  Mr.  J.  Prinsep  are 
likely  to  occur;  but  the  curious  facts  of  the  general  conformity  of 
the  inscriptions,  and  their  concurrence  in  specifying  the  names  of 
Antiochusi  and  other  Greek  princes,  will  be  put  beyond  question. 

Hie  Council  advert  with  great  saUs&ction  to  the  establiahment  of 
a  third  Branch  Socistt,  that  of  Ceylon,  recently  admitted  into  umon. 
Such  aaiociations,  if  supported  by  local  influence,  and  compriaing  all 
those  persons  who  have  access  to  new  &cts  or  records,  should  be  the 
best  sources  for  obtaining  accurate  information  on  the  characten  of 
tribes  and  people,  the  historical  remains  and  traditions,  the  products 
of  nature  and  art  in  the  regions  which  they  respectively  occupy.  If  the 
administrative  bodiea  of  such  Societies  would  assist  in  directing  the 
inquiries  and  exciting  the  enei*gies  of  their  members  by  pointing  out 
to  them  the  subjects  to  which,  according  to  their  several  tastes  and 
pursuits,  and  with  reference  to  the  means  within  their  reach^  ihmr 
attention  might  be  most  advantageously  directed,  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  matter  might  be  easily  got  together,  much  that  is  tranaitoiy 
might  be  fixed  and  rendered  available  by  description  and  leoord,  and 
substantial  data  might  be  furnished  by  comparison  and  induction, 
by  which  the  history,  phenomena,  and  productions  of  one  region  might 
furnish  illustration  and  cast  light  on  those  of  other  and  more  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  or  of  the  world.  These  very  general  remarks 
may,  it  is  hoped,  suffice  to  point  out  what  it  is  anxiously  desired  that 
local  associations  should  do,  and  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  will  be 
ever  ready  to  render  as  extensively  available  as  possible  the  conunu- 
nications  which  they  may  receive  from  their  Branch  Societies. 

With  a  view  to  induce  a  greater  accession  of  persons  residing  abroad. 


*  In  a  letter  roceired  biuce  the  above  paragraph  was  written,  M ^or  Rawlimcm  states 
that  he  haa  succemfullj  atudied  the  Babyhmian  character,  and  that  he  hc^tas  to  be  able 
ere  long,  to  ascertain  the  general  application  of  the  Assjrrian  taUeta. 
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6RpecialIy  in  India,  to  aid  in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  for  which  we 
are  associated,  a  regulation  has  lately  been  passed  to  relieve  non-resident 
Members  from  the  payment  of  an  annual  contribution.  This  meesure, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  the  Society  admits  as  Corresponding 
Members  persons  resident  abroad  who  are  considered  likely  to  contribute 
valuable  information,  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  attract  the  attention, 
and  ensure  the  co-operation  of  many  who  now  command  favourable 
opportunities  for  adding  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  respecting 
the  infinitely  various  and  interesting  countries  of  Asia. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  subject  the  Council  observe  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  the  establishment  of  a  Medical  Society  at  Hong 
Kong;  and  they  are  happy  to  state  that  communication  has  been 
opened  with  that  learned  body  through  the  ever  ready  exertions  of 
the  noble  President,  and  that  interesting  results  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  intercourse  between  the  two  Societies. 

In  adverting  to  the  financial  state  of  the  Society's  afiEurs^  the  Council 
have  again  to  announce  a  noble  donation,  now  renewed  for  the  fourth 
time,  by  their  late  Treasurer,  of  100/.,  *^to  be  appropriated  in  aid  of  the 
**  funds  in  such  way  as  may  be  deemed  most  conducive  to  the  wel&re 
**  of  the  Society,  or  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
*'  instituted."  The  Council  feel  assured  that  the  Meeting  will  concur 
in  the  expression  of  the  gratification  which  such  splendid  proofs  of 
liberality  afibrd  of  the  deep  interest  which  Mr.  Alexander  continues 
to  feel  in  the  success  of  the  Society's  labours. 

The  subject  of  the  heavy  pressure  on  the  limited  income  of  the 
Society  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  paying  rent  for  their  accom- 
modation out  of  their  own  funds,  has,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year, 
been  agun  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  highest  authorities, 
and  the  Council  are  not  entirely  without  hope  of  some  relief  being 
eventually  afforded.  Meantime  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  state  that 
the  expense  which  will  be  incurred  in  the  publication  of  Major  Raw- 
Unson's  invaluable  papers  will  probably  absorb  tlie  whole  of  the  surplus 
fund  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  at  the  end  of  each  year : 
that  surplus,  though  apparently  laiger  than  usual  in  tlie  accounts  of 
the  present  year,  is  so,  only  because  the  chaiges  for  printing  the  Journal 
included  in  the  last  year's  estimate  were  not  paid  and  bi-ought  to  account 
till  early  in  the  current  year.  Though  they  deem  it  matter  of  most 
cordial  congratulation  that  accessions  so  important  to  Asiatic  inves- 
tigation are  accruing  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  Society,  they 
must  again  ui^e  on  the  general  body  of  the  Members  the  importance 
of  their  using  all  such  influence  as  they  may  severally  possess  to  further 
the  great  object  of  obtaining  relief  from  the  heavy  charge  of  house-rent 
under  which  they  are  labouring,  and  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  add 
new  Members  to  the  Society,  supported,  as  it  is  now,  entir^j^  by  the 
contributions  of  the  associated  body. 
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Some  inereMe  iii  the  exp«nditwre  for  printing  in  thia  jesf  has  been 
ooeAskmed  by  the  addition  of  an  Indaz  to  the  eleven  yolmnee  of  Tiane- 
aetiona  and  Journal  iaaaed  by  the  Society,  which  the  Coancil  tmat  will 
be  found  of  anffieient  ntility  to  justify  the  additional  expense  iueaiied 
by  its  publication. 

The  Council  have  reoeiyed  from  the  Seoretary  of  the  OmiBNTA&  TnAKt> 
LATioH  CoMMinm  the  following  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Sodety. 

The  office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund 
Committee,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gore  Ooseley, 
Bart,  has  been  aeeepted  by  the  Earl  of  Clare. 

The  works  printed  for  the  Conunitiee  during  tlie  pait  year  havB 
been  as  follow  :— 

A  further  portion  of  M.  Quatrem^re*s  translation  of  ^Histoire  des 
Sultans  Mamlouks  de  I'Egypte,  ^crite  en  Arabe  pat  Taki-eddin- Ahmed 
Makrizi ;"— hui  additional  part  of  Ibn  KhaUikan's  Biographical  DietieiH 
ary,  translated  from  the  Arabio  by  Baron  Mac  Gudkin  de  Slane ; — ^the  4th 
volume  of  the  extensiTe  work  edited  and  translated  by  Professor 
6.  Flagel,  ^Haji  Khalf»  Lexicon  Encydopsdieun  et  Biblio- 
graphicum  ;*'— and  the  second  portion  of  Baron  Hammer  Puigatall's 
translation,  from  the  Turlush,  of  the  TrsYels  of  Erliya  Effendl,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  posthumous  work  of  the  late  Sir  Gore  Onseley,  oompristng 
critical  notices  of  seyeral  Persian  anthors,  with  a  Memoir  of  Sir  Gore 
by  the  Rev.  James  Reynolds,  is  nearly  ready  for  dellTery  to  the 
subscribers. 

Other  important  works  are  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  the  pp 


The  operations  of  the  Text  Soanrr  will  be  found  to  exhibit  i 
activity,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  publicationa  of  this  year 
will  fully  compensate  the  subscribers  for  the  deficiency  of  the  last. 

The  Dasa  Kum&ra  Charitra,  and  the  second  part  of  the  Shahrlstini, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  this  month,  and  the 
two  Poems  of  Ahli  of  Shiraz,  proposed  by  Mr.  Bland  since  the  last 
Report,  ate  now  nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

The  Committee  of  the  Text  Society  are  anxious  to  take  this  <^ypor« 
tunlty  of  publicly  expressing  their  thanks  for  the  munificent  donation 
of  J.  B.  filliott,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta,  who  has  contributed  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  towards  the  publication  of  the  Khamsaha  of  Nisiaii 
and  of  J6mi,  when  an  editor  for  the  latter  work  could  be  fbund.  IQiis 
has  been  undertaken  by  Professor  Forbes  Falconer,  and  Jimi'a  first 
poem,  the  Tuhfat  ul  Ahrir,  is  already  in  active  pr^aration.  In  the 
mean  time»  the  second  part  of  Niiami's  first  poem  is  in  a  finwsrd  state^ 
and  will  appear  in  the  autumn. 
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A  proposal  from  FrofeaBor  Dancan  Forbes  to  edit  the  celebrated 
Hadlcah  of  S^n&l,  from  two  rery  ancient  and  Talnable  manofleripts^  has 
been  also  accepted. 

Mr.  Bland  read  the  following  report  of  the  Auditors. 

In  pursuance  of  our  appointment^  as  auditors  of  the  Society's 
accounts  for  the  year  1845,  we  have  this  day  examined  the  books  of 
the  Society,  comparing  them  with  the  vouchers  of  the  receipts  and 
disbursements ;  and  we  have  the  pleasure  to  report  their  correctness. 

The  abstract  statement  (No.  1,)  furnished  to  us  by  the  Treasurer, 
shows  the  receipt  of  the  year  1846  to  hare  been  946^  198.  2d.  to  which 
must  be  added  the  sum  of  877/.  l9.  lOtl.,  the  balance  in  the  Society*s 
&vour  at  the  end  of  1B44,  making  a  total  of  1324/.  1^ .  Od-  The  total 
expenditure  of  the  year,  was  782/.  Ids.  4</.,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
Society's  favour,  of  591/.  73.  8</.,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1845. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  balance  has  exceeded  the  estimate,  by 
1691  Qs.  M.  This  difference  arised  from  the  circumstance  of  the  bill  for 
printing  the  Journal  not  having  been  presented  for  payment  within  the 
year. 

It  will  also  be  perceived,  that  in  the  Estimate  of  Expenditure  for 
the  year  1846,  (Statement,  No.  2,)  the  huge  sum  of  520/.  i^pears 
under  the  head  of  Printing.  This,  however,  includes  not  only  the  sum 
due  for  last  year's  printing,  but  also  the  estimated  cost  of  litho- 
graphing the  valuable  inscriptions,  &c.,  transmitted  to  the  Society  by 
Major  Rawlinson,  which  increases  considerably  the  expenditure  for 
printing  in  the  present  year. 

The  Assets  of  the  Society  remain  as  heretofore,  namely,  1942/.  17s.  Id. 
in  the  three  per  cent  Consols:  and  the  value  of  the  Library,  Museum, 
Fnrniture,  &c.,  in  the  Society's  house. 

A.  Galloway,  I  Auditon<mthe 

N.  Bland,  fparto/ the  Society. 

T  n  \  Auditor  on  ihi  part 

John  Brioos,    \     ,,.   ^      .. 

^    )     of  the  Comneil, 

Graflin  Street,  Ma^  8, 1^. 
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The  Rbv.  Db.  Husbt  nwe  and  said,  that  after  hearing  the  Report 
which  had  just  been  read,  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  upon  its  ability, 
and  upon  the  valne  of  the  labours  of  which  it  was  the  exposition*  The 
interest  connected  with  the  matten  adverted  to  was  so  great,  that  he 
regretted  auch  that  the  motion  he  was  about  to  make  had  not  been 
confided  io  ahler  hands  than  his.  For  his  own  part,  though  his  ac- 
quaintance had  been  rather  with  the  Greek  and  Roman,  than  with  the 
Oriental  Classics,  he  had  always  watched  with  interest  the  developement 
of  Sanskrit  Literature,  which  threw  so  much  light  on  the  source  of 
all  Western  civilization.  He  had  heard  with  much  interest,  the  little 
sketch  given  of  Professor  Schlegel,  whose  late  application  to,  and  suc- 
cessful progress  in,  Oriental  Ilteiature  would  he  trusted  serve  for  an 
example  to  many  of  the  learned  at  our  own  UniversitieB.  The  memben 
of  those  venerable  establishments  were  already  highly  interested  in  the 
discoveries  of  Major  Rawlinson,  who  had  succeeded  in  so  ably  combining 
in  his  investigations  the  result  of  much  previous  study  on  the  part  of 
Professor  Lassen  and  other  Orientalists  in  (jermany,  France,  and 
England.  Those  diseoveries»  independently  of  their  own  interest, 
were  valuable  to  the  learned,  as  confirming  the  truth  of  the  great 
historical  writers  of  Greece,  whom  sciolists  in  Oriental  Literature  had 
for  some  time  looked  upon  as  mere  imaginative  or  boastful  triflers,  who 
had  perverted  the  little  which  they  knew  of  Eastern  history,  in  order 
to  aggrandize  the  greatness  of  their  own  petty  conquests.  This  re- 
proach could  be  no  more  uttered;  the  term  ''Grecia  mendax**  must 
for  ever  be  forgotten ;  and  Herodotus  must  be  restored  to  his  rank  as 
the  father  of  history  as  well  as  the  most  candid  and  persevering  of  in- 
vestigators, when  Major  Rawlinson's  documents  had  displayed  to  the 
world,  as  they  already  had  to  this  Society,  the  origin  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
his  struggle  with  the  Magian  Usurper,  his  extent  of  empire,  and  his 
various  exploits,  in  perfect  acoordanoe  with  the  statements  of  the  Greek 
historians.  In  the  fiust  that  an  officer  whose  professional  duties  neoeaBarily 
occupied  so  laige  a  portion  of  his  time,  could  so  ably  extend  his  re- 
searches into  a  field  requiring  a  vast  amount  of  preliminary  knowledge, 
as  well  as  close  investigation,  it  was  most  gratifying  to  find  proof  of  the 
good  practical  as  wdl  as  theoretical  education,  now  so  unirersally 
bestowed  on  those  who  filled  our  military  ranks.  As  our  Eastern 
empire  extended  its  rations,  and  peace  was  more  permanenUy  estab- 
lished, we  might  hope  for  much  similar  fruit  firom  similar  labours, 
bestowed  upon  a  similar  field,  by  the  many  other  gentlemen  who  were 
annually  sent  out  from  this  country.  With  regard  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Society,  he  was  sorry  that  the  Council  were  not 
able  to  speak  more  favourably;  but  if,  at  least,  they  were  not  receding 
from  their  position;  and  i^  with  all  their  burthens,  they  were  still  able 
to  give  to  the  public  the  result  of  such  labours  of  learned  men,  as  would 
not  in  all  probability  appear  without  the  Society's  aid,  he  thought  that 
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«ofiir,  be  had  a  right  to  migntokto  the  Meetiag  upon  their  i&iuuMiid 
oonditioii.    He  would  not  press  longer  on  their  timoi  but  move:-" 

«( That  the  Bepoits  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Auditors  be  xeoeived 
md  adopted;  and  that  Ihe  thanks  of  the  Meeting  begiyen  to  the 
Auditon  for  their  attention  to  the  intsMsU  of  the  Sodety,  and  the 
efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office/' 

Seconded  by  Mjjor  Chai»,  and  carried  unaDimously. 

GnrjsiUL  Galloway,  one  of  the  Auditorsy  rose  to  return  thanks  for 
the  motion  whieh  had  been  passed.  Ue  begged  to  disclaim  any  laige 
amount  of  gratitude  for  the  duties  which  he  and  his  eoUeagues  bad 
peiformedi  as  oTery  thing  had  been  so  carefully  prepared  by  tiieir 
esDoellent  and  indefatigable  Secretary,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  approve.  With  regard  to  their  financial  condition,  he  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  adrerting  to  the  enormous  proportion  which  the  expense 
of  house-rmt  bore  to  the  funds  of  the  Society;  it  had  been  thought 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  might  successfully  uige 
«pon  the  Government  the  expediency  of  affiwding  accommodation  for 
the  Sodety  in  one  of  the  Public  Buildings ;  but  the  Court  of  Directors 
was  so  connected  with  India,  that  he  feared  the  Chairmap  of  that  body 
mijght  not  be  found  to  be  the  best  oigan  of  sdicitation.  He  was  rather 
of  opinion  that  the  Noi)le  President  might  with  a  better  chance  of 
mtccess  commtmlcate  with  the  €royemment  on  such  a  matter.  He  did 
not  know  how  far  tliis  might  be  prscticable ;  but  he  knew  there  would 
be  much  greater  pleasure  in  performing  the  duties  of  Auditor,  if  the 
Society  eould  be  relieyed  from  so  heavy  a  burden  as  the  rent  paid  for 
this  house.  Once  more  he  begged  to  return  thanks  for  the  Yote  now 
passed. 

GENERix  Galloway  again  rose  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Noble  President.  He  ought  to  apologize  for  accepting  this  duty,  to  which 
he  Mt  he  was  unable  to  do  justice.  The  task,  however,  was  rendered 
easier  by  the  conviction  that  any  feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude  to 
which  he  might  give  expression,  would  be  more  than  anticipated  by 
•very  Member  of  their  body.  All  were  well  aware  how  much  they 
owed  to  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  not  only  as  President  of  the  Society, 
but  for  his  unwearied  promotion  of  eveiy  object  whidi  the  Society  was 
constituted  to  advance;  and  that  too,  not  only  since  his  return  to  this 
eountry,  but  in  his  high  station  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  India. 
He  had  not  had  the  honour  of  serving  under  his  Lordship,  as  many  of  his 
friends  had;  but  he  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  knowing  the  great 
exerti<ms  which  His  Lordship  had  made,  not  only  in  fostering  the 
interests  of  science  and  literature,  but  in  devdoping  the  resources,  and 
in  promoting  the  wel&re  of  the  people  of  India.  It  was  unnecessary 
for  him  to  eulogize  the  administration  of  his  Lordship;  all  who  were 
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connected  with  India,  knew  that  his  departure  was  lamented  by  those 
whom  he  governed,  as  it  was  regretted  by  thoee  whom  he  served.  It 
was  delightful  to  see  such  a  man,  on  his  return  from  his  lofty  station, 
still  continue  the  exercise  of  those  qualities  which  embellished  that 
station,  and  which  now  contributed  to  nuse  in  general  estimation  this 
most  valuable  Society,  ovei:  which  he  so  ably  presided. 

Gbnsral  Gallowjlt  then  moved  ;—^"  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
be  tendered  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  for  his  zealous  and 
unceasing  attention  to  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  Society." 

CoLONSi.  Sykxs  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  were  fully  aware  of  the  attention  which  his  Lordship  had  given 
to  the  interests  and  objects  of  the  Society ;  and  he  trusted  his  Lordship 
might  long  continue  to  afford  Uiat  attention.  The  Mover  of  the  vote 
had  adverted  to  Lord  Auckland's  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of 
science  in  India,  and  to  this  he  could  give  the  most  unqualified  corrobo- 
ration. It  had  l)een  his  good  fortune  in  the  course  of  his  official  labours 
to  read  his  able  Minutes  in  Council,  as  Governor-General  of  India; 
minutes  which  liad  instiiicted  and  surprised  him,  showing  as  they  did, 
the  most  extraordinary  attention  to  multifarious  details  in  subjects 
connected  with  the  development  of  the  resources  of  India,  and  at  the 
same  time,  they  excited  surprise  tliat  such  minute  attention  was  com- 
patible with  the  momentous  political  and  legislative  duties  which  his 
office  imposed  upon  him.  This  laborious  attention  to  practical  objects 
was  a  sufficient  assurance  that  the  Society  could  not  &il  to  benefit  by  his 
Lordship's  connection  with  the  Society;  and  for  the  past,  the  Society 
must  feel  tliat  his  Lordship  was  well  entitled  to  every  expression  of  their 
gratitude. 

The  motion  was  put  to  the  vote  by  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Pkesidskt  rose  to  acknowledge  tlie  thanks  which 
had  been  voted  to  him,  and  expressed  hb  satisfaction  that  he  had,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  present,  been  able  in  some  degree  by  his  zeal  and  by  his 
interest  in  all  that  regards  the  history  or  welfare  of  India,  to  supply 
his  deficiences  in  those  qualifications  of  Oriental  learning  and  acquirement 
which  might  £edrly  be  required  from  the  President  of  the  Asiatic 
Society. 

He  remarked  that  the  Society  had  a  two-fold  object,  the  first  was 
that  of  promoting  researches  into  the  history,  the  languages,  and  the 
antiquities  of  the  East,  the  second,  that  of  collecting  information  upon 
its  present  condition,  its  industry,  and  its  commerce.  He  trusted  it 
would  appear  that  the  Council  had  not  during  the  past  year  been  idle  in 
either  of  these  branches. 

In  the  first  branch,  he  would  place  at  the  head  of  those  who  had 
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given  them  aid,  the  name  of  Professor  Wilson,  whose  absence  on  the 
present  occasion  they  had  to  lament;  and  whose  profound  learning, 
always  ready  to  be  exhibited  when  required,  as  well  as  his  good-will 
towu*d8  the  Society,  demanded  their  utmost  gratitude.  Amongst  the 
many  objects  of  curioeity  and  interest,  which  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year,  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Society,  he  would  parti- 
cularly notice  the  two  ancient  inscriptions,  impressions  or  copies  of 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  Society,  from  Kapur  di  Girl  to  the 
north-east  of  Peshawur,  by  Mr.  Masson,  and  from  Behistun  in  Persia, 
by  Major  Rawlinson.  Both  of  these  inscriptions  were  of  value,  one  of 
them  as  affording  assistance  in  reading  the  legends  of  the  Bactrian  coins, 
and  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  contents  of  the  Topes  opened  in  the  north- 
west boundary  of  India,  whilst  the  other  throws  light  upon  the  yet  re- 
maining obscurities  of  the  Cuneiform  Alphabet,  and  illustrates  a  highly 
interesting  period  of  ancient  history.  Professor  Wilson  was  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  the  philological  and  antiquarian  value  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri 
inscription,  and  his  Lordship  trusted  that  its  early  publication  in  the  So- 
ciety's Journal,  with  the  Professor's  notes  and  translation,  would  render  it 
available  to  the  public.  For  thb  inscription  the  Society  was  not  only 
indebted  to  the  courage,  perseverance,  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Masson,  but 
much  also  to  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  and  industry  with  which  its 
characters  had  been  brought  to  light  from  an  obscure  and  soiled  im- 
pression, and  prepared  for  lithography,  by  their  excellent  Assistant-Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Norris.  The  result  also  of  Major  Rawlinson's  yet  more  valuable 
researches  would  shortly  be  published,  and  he  congratulated  the  Society 
upon  the  revival  of  their  correspondence  with  that  officer,  with  whose 
enterprise  and  ability  his  Lordship  was  well  acquainted,  fi*om  his  own 
personal  communication  with  him  in  the  course  of  his  distinguished 
career;  and  whose  further  communications  promised  to  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  Society.  The  Council  had  been  for  some  time  apprehen- 
sive that  a  portion  of  his  valuable  communication  had  been  lost ;  and 
he  was  gratified  to  have  to  announce  to  the  Meeting,  that  within  these 
few  days,  the  missing  portion  had  been  recovered  from  the  embassy  at 
Constantinople,  through  the  kind  intervention  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  As 
a  proof  of  the  interest  which  these  investigations  excited,  he  would  now 
show  them  an  elaborate,  though  short  paper,  on  the  Median  Cuneiform 
Inscription,  received  that  morning  from  a  learned  Clergyman  in  a 
remote  part  of  Ireland. 

In  the  second  and  more  modem  and  practical  branch  of  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  they  had  interesting  papers  upon  the  mineral  productions  of 
Southern  Iiidia  from  Lieut.  Newbold,  and  were  also  greatly  indebted  to 
the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Royle,  who  had  communicated  a  valuable  paper 
on  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India.  The  expeiiments  on  this  subject,  so 
laudably  persevered  in  against  many  circumstances  of  discouragement, 
were  now  assuming,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  par- 
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tioularly  in  the  Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  MadnSy  the  most  promising 
aspect.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  was  extended,  the  adaptation  of  parti- 
cular seeds  to  various  soils  and  climates  was  better  understood,  the  prepar 
ration  of  the  cotton  was  improved  by  new  machinery,  and  they  had  the 
l)e8t  evidence  and  the  best  promise  of  success  in  the  circumstance  that, 
particulariy  at  Bombay,  private  merchants  were  beginning  to  i^ply  their 
intelligence  and  their  capital  to  these  improvements.  It  was  the  same 
with  tea  in  Assam,  which  had  so  advanced,  that  the  Government  had 
been  enabled  to  give  over  their  experimental  fiums  to  individual  enterprise. 

It  was  not  in  the  habit  or  the  province  of  the  Society  to  allude  to 
political  transactions ;  but  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that  those  recent 
events  which  had  added  new  glory  to  the  military  history  of  India,  and 
promised  to  confirm  its  power  and  its  security,  would^  amongst  its  less 
important  results,  have  that  of  opening  new  fields  of  research  and 
investigation  to  the  Society.  A  valuable  paper  on  the  religious  and  civil 
institutions  of  the  Sikhs  was  printed  in  the  Society's  Journal,  copies  of 
which  were  on  the  table.  They  had  received  another  paper  on  the 
geography  of  that  country,  from  Sir  Claude  Wade,  and  had  been 
promised  more.  The  receipt  of  information  from  China  had  been  less 
extensive  than  they  had  anticipated;  but  the  novelty  of  the  position  of 
the  functionaries  employed  in  that  country,  and  their  many  occupations 
in  so  new  a  ground  would  account  for  this.  With  the  assistance  of  Sir 
George  Staunton,  the  Council  had  prepared  a  set  of  queries,  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  for  communication  to  other 
officers  in  the  ports  of  China  opened  to  British  conuneroe;  and  he  trusted 
that  replies  to  some  of  them  would  be  received.  They  had  already  got 
an  interesting  communication  ftom  Mr.  Lay,  and  he  hoped  that  more 
would  follow.  His  Lordship  then  adverted  to  the  formation  of  a  Medical 
Society  at  Hong  Kong,  with  which  the  Council  were  in  correspondence 
and  which  might  be  expected  to  afford  valuable  communications. 

The  domestic  state  of  the  Society's  affiiirs  was  only  less  satisfiictoiyy 
because  with  greater  means  they  felt  they  might  afford  greater  aid  to  the 
objects  that  all  were  aiming  at;  but  they  had  sometimes  the  satisfisction 
of  forwarding  by  their  influence  what  they  were  unable  to  help  with 
their  purse ;  and  he  thought  he  might  under  this  head  congratulate  the 
Society  on  the  appesrance  of  the  first  number  of  Dr.  Falconer's  beautiful 
work  on  the  Sevalik  Fossils.  He  also  heard  that  Dr.  Griffith's  Botanical 
Notices  were  in  the  press  in  Calcutta,  and  would  shortiy  appear  hefore 
the  public.  With  regard  to  the  heavy  expense  of  house-rent»  and  to  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  gentleman  who  had  done  him  the  honour  of 
moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  he  had  some  months  ago  anticipated 
that  suggestion  by  an  application  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  the  Board 
of  Woods  and  Forests  for  the  appropriation  of  a  public  building  to  the 
objects  of  the  Society ;  and  if  at  any  time  he  should  see  any  hope  of 
success  from  a  similar  application,  he  would  readily  renew  it.  The 
pi-esent  income  of  the  Society  is  equal,  though  but  barely  equal,  to  its 
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present  ezpenditwey  and  he  need  not  point  out  to  the  Meeting  to  what 
extent  the  Council,  with  increased  funds  at  its  disposal,  might  take 
measoies  for  the  improyement  of  the  Library  of  the  Society,  the  display 
of  its  collections,  the  extension  of  its  means  of  inquiry,  and  the  increase 
and  improvement  of  its  publications. 

In  oondttsion,  his  Lordship  repeated  his  thanks  for  the  honour  done 
him,  and  requested  the  continued  assistance  and  support  of  the  Members 
of  the  Society. 

H.  S.  Gramx,  Esq.,  stated  that  it  was  his  pleasmg  duty  to  move 
a  vote  of  thanks  which  he  was  sure  would  be  responded  to  with  the 
most  cordial  feelings.  The  respect  entertained  by  the  Society  for 
their  learned  Director  had  regard,  not  only  to  the  distinguished  position 
which  he  held  as  the  literary  head  of  their  body,  but  to  that  profound 
knowledge  of  a  most  ancient  and  difficult  language,  which  had  raised 
him,  in  the  opinion  of  all  competent  judges,  to  rank  as  the  first 
Sanskrit  scholar  in  the  world,  and  to  his  varied  acquirements  in 
general  knowledge  and  science.  He  would  not  pretend  to  dilate 
on  the  stores  of  information  which  that  gentleman  brought  to  the 
enrichment  of  their  Journal,  and  to  the  illustration  of  the  monuments 
of  literature  and  antiquity  to  which  their  attention  had  been  of  hite 
80  particularly  directed ;  tiiey  were  too  well  known  and  too  umvemlly 
recognised  to  require  eulogy  from  him.  He  would  only  call  on  the 
Meeting  to  acknowledge  Profeasor  Wilson's  important  services  to  the 
Society,  and  he  would  couple  that  acknowledgment  with  the  thanks 
of  the  Meeting  for  the  attention  uniformly  given  by  the  Vioe-Presidents 
and  the  Members  of  the  Council  to  the  transaction  of  the  business 
which  came  before  them,  and  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  G.  cQududed  by  moving  '^That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be 
given  to  the  Director,  Vioe-Presidents,  and  the  Council,  for  their 
judicious  and  successful  administration  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  Society 
in  the  past  year.'* 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Horsvibld,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Sir  Gbobob  Stauhtok  said  that  his  Right  Honourable  colleague 
Sir  Edward  Ryan,  having  been  requested  to  move  the  next  resolution, 
had  relinquished  to  him  the  pleasing  task  of  returning  thanks  for 
the  honour  which  had  just  been  conferred  on  the  Director,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  other  Members  of  the  CounciL 

It  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  admit  that  the  valuable  servioes 
of  our  Director  (whose  unavoidable  absence  we  had  to  regret  this  day,) 
fairly  entitled  him  to  this  compliment  from  the  Society :  with  respect 
to  the  Vice-Presidents  and  other  Members  of  the  Council,  the  assiduous 
attendance  of  our  noble  President,  of  the  learned  Director,  and  of  the  able 
and  inde&tigable  Secretary,  had  in  fact  left  them  comparatively  little 
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to  do;  but  he  begged  to  say  for  himself,  and  was  son  he  miglit  do  I 

10  on  behalf  of  all  his  colleagues,  that  each  in  his  department  would 
gladly  seize  cTery  opportunity  in  their  power  of  promoting  the  objects 
and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  they  were  de^ly 
sensible  of  the  present  testimony  of  its  approval. 

With  respect  to  our  communications  firom  Ohina>  to  which  the  noble 
President  had  alluded,  and  had  done  him  the  honour  to  associate  with 
his  name.  Sir  Greoige  said  he  certainly  could  not  but  feel  some  dis- 
appointment that  they  had  not  been  more  ample,  and  that  our  new 
relations  with  that  country,  and  increasing  fiusilities  for  ooUectii^ 
information  respecting  its  condition,  had  not  yet  yielded  more  firnit 
to  the  Society,  by  adding  to  the  interest  of  our  Meetings,  and  <mri^hing 
the  pages  of  our  Journal:  but  he  thought  considerable  allowanoe  was 
to  be  made  for  the  novel  and  difficult  position  in  which  gentlemoi  now 
holding  office  in  China  were  placed,  as  well  as  for  their  important  and 
pressing  public  engagements.  In  his  correspondence  with  his  friends 
in  that  country,  he  had,  as  far  as  he  might  presume  to  do  so,  preosed 
the  subject  on  their  attenUon,  and  he  felt  confident  that  the  Society 
might  rely  on  receiving  ere  long,  many  valuable  and  interesting  oom- 
municationsy  not  only  from  the  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  Sir  John 
Davis,  but  also  from  the  other  distinguished  scholars  who  now  resided 
at  the  different  ports  of  trade  which  had  recently  been  opened  to  us 
in  China. 

Sir  Edward  Ryan  rose  to  move  ^That  the  thanks  of  the  Sodety 
be  given  to  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Librarian,  for  their  valuable 
exertions  in  the  service  of  the  Society.*' 

He  said  that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  this  Resolation. 
However  valuable  were  the  services  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society  to 
whom  thanks  had  been  already  returned,  every  one  must  acknowledge 
that  the  progress  and  very  existence  of  the  Society  was  mainly  owix^  to 
the  attentions  of  their  Secretary,  without  whose  constant  and  unwearied 
exertions  they  felt  they  could  not  go  on.  All  persons  conversant  wiA 
Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  were  aware  that  though  all  had  their 
burden,  that  the  Secretary's  share  was  by  fiur  the  greatest;  and  he  felt 
that  to  his  friend  Mr.  Clarke  their  warmest  thanks  were  due,  not  only 
for  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  his  duties  were  discharged,  but 
for  the  urbanity  and  kindness  which  attended  aU  his  transactions  with 
the  Members  with  whom  his  office  brought  him  in  contact.  To  the 
Treasurer  also  their  thanks  for  his  able  financial  arrangements  were 
justly  due,  and  to  our  Librarian  for  the  care  that  he  had  taken  of  our 
library. 

N.  Bland,  Esq.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Clarke  begged  leave  to  return  his  sincere  thanks  for  the 
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flfttteriiig  recognition  of  his  BerviceSy  iwpecUng  winch  he  could  only 
repeat  the  sentiments  he  had  so  often  before  expressed  and  most  sineerely 
entertained  that  they  were  qnite  inadequate  to  his  conception  of  what 
ought  to  be  expected  from  a  Secretary  of  snch  a  Society.  While^ 
however^  they  so  kindly  requited  them  he  shonld  most  readily  continue 
to  dischaige  those  duties  if  the  Society  should  again  honour  him  by 
election  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  he  should  do  so  the  more  willingly 
as  he  felt  that  his  own  insufficiendes  were  well  compensated  by  the 
▼aluable  exertions  of  his  esteemed  colleague  Mr.  Noiris.  Thai  gentle- 
man's extensiye  acquirements  in  many  andent  and  modem  languages^ 
and  his  peculiar  and  long  cultiyated  taste  for  philological  research  had 
qualified  him  for  rendering  essential  serrice  in  the  development  of  the 
late  discoyeries  which  had  been  referred  to  in  the  Report  read  that  day. 
Mr.  Clarke  doubted  whether  any  other  man  but  Mr.  Norris  would  have 
so  thoroughly  accomplished  the  task  of  decyphering  the  Eapur  di  Giri 
inscription  from  the  unpromising  materials  on  which  he  had  to  work, 
and  of  transcribing  its  indistinctly  traced  letters  from  the  cotton  cloths 
that  had  been  applied  with  laudable  and  laborious  industiy  by  Mr. 
Masson  to  the  rough  surficMse  of  the  rock.  This  he  had  done,  collating 
as  he  proceeded  every  letter  he  had  traced  with  all  other  fragmental 
transcriptions,  whether  on  other  pieces  of  doth  or  in  partial  copies  before 
extant:  thus  following  in  the  path  of  acute  and  laborious  investigation 
marked  out  by  the  lamented  Prinsep,  he  had  produced  a  beautiful  and 
correct  representation  on  a  reduced  scale  of  that  most  curious  and 
interesting  inscription  which  would  be  very  soon  submitted  to  the 
world  with  the  invaluable  illustmtions  of  our  learned  Director. 

In  Mr.  Norris  had  also  been  found  an  accurate  and  trustworthy 
preparer  of  the  important  conmiunications  latdy  received  from  Major 
Bawlinson,  which,  without  the  minute  and  scrupulous  attention  and 
critical  sagacity  which  that  gentieman  had  brought  to  the  task,  and 
the  unwearied  care  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  lithographic  process^ 
would  have  been  ushered  into  the  world  in  a  comparatively  imperfect 
state.  On  the  great  value  of  such  labours  he  would  not  dwell,  he 
would  only  say  that  he  felt  the  highest  satisfaction  when  he  contem- 
plated the  result  of  Mr.  Norria^s  efforts,  and  he  heartily  commended  him 
to  the  respect  and  esteem  of  this  Sodety. 

Mr.  Shakbsfkab  shortiy  returned  thanks. 

Sir  Gbobos  Staunton  moved  ''That  the  munificent  liberality  of 
James  Alexander,  Esq.,  the  late  Treasurer  of  this  Society,  now  evinced 
for  the  fourth  time  in  a  donation  of  100^,  calls  for  the  expression  of 
the  most  cordial  thanks  of  this  Meeting." 

Sir  GsoBOB  said  that  if  he  had  had  to  address  only  the  older 
Members  of  the  Society,  he  should  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
say  one  word  in  support  of  the  present  motion,  as  the  merits  and  services 
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of  Mr.  JaaMS  Alexander  ooold  not  but  be  fioniliar  to  them;  bat  as  be 
might  not  be  so  well  known  to  oar  mon  recent  aaeociatefl^  on  aoeoont 
of  hie  retiiement  of  late  jean  in  great  meaaare  fiom  public  Ufe,  it  mig^t 
not  be  superflaoofl  to  state  that  Mr.  James  Alexander  had  been  one  of 
the  earliest  and  wannest  Mends  of  the  Soeiety,  and  had  assisted  onr 
distinguished  Foonder  Mr.  Colebrooke^  in  all  the  aiiangements  con- 
nected with  its  original  fbnnation.  As  long  as  his  health  permitted, 
he  was  moat  aasidaous  in  his  attendance  at  oar  Coanciky  and  contributed 
the  moat  valuable  aid  and  adTioe  on  various  occasions;  and»  now,  when 
no  longer  able  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  hia  personal  attendance,  he  has 
from  time  to  time  proved  that  we  are  not  out  of  his  recoUectioa,  by 
contributing  the  most  liberal  and  well-timed  donations  in  aid  of  ovr 
funds.  This  double  claim  on  onr  gratitude,  Sir  George  said  he  was 
sure  the  Society  would  feel  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  by  the 
present  vote. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Capt.  Easiwicx,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Migor  Chasb  and  Ci^t  Eastwicr  having  been  appointed  Scruti- 
neen^  the  Meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  Officers  of  the  Society 
and  for  the  new  Members  of  Council. 

The  following  was  the  result  of  the  baUot:— The  President^  Di- 
rector, Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  librarian,  and  Secretary  were  re- 
elected. 

The  under-mentioned  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  returned 
to  serve  on  the  Council  in  lieu  of  seven  members  who  go  out  by  rota- 
tion. 

Samubl  Bali^  Esq. 

Nathaniel  Blamd^  Esq. 

General  Galloway,  C.B. 

John  Macphsbson  Maclsod,  Esq. 

Maj.-Gen  W.  Mobrison,  C.B.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Major-Gen.  Sir  Hbnry 

POTTINGER,  Bt,  G.C.B. 
Major  Sir  Henrt  Willock,  K.L.S. 


HAHRI80N  AND  CO.,  PKINTVBS, 

ST.  habtin'slanr. 
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OF    THE   OBJECTS  OF    THE   SOCIETY   GENERALLY,   AND    OF 
ITS   MEMBERS. 

Articlb  I. — The  Rotal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  instituted  for  the  inTestigation  and  encouragement  of  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Literature,  in  rehition  to  Asia. 

Article  II.— The  Society  consists  of  Bendent,  Non-rendrnty  Bonorary, 
JForeignj  and  Corresponding  Members. 

Article  III.— Members,  whose  usual  place  of  abode  is  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  are  considered  to  be  ResideaL 

Article  IV. — Those  whose  usual  abode  is  not  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
landy  being,  howeTer,  British  subjects,  are  denominated  Nonrreaidmt. 

Article  V.:--ForeignerB  of  eminent  rank  or  station,  or  persons  who 
have  contributed  to  the  attidnment  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  in  a  distin- 
guished maimer,  are  eligible  as  Honorary  Members. 

Article  VI.— The  Class  of  Foreign  Members  shall  consist  of  not  more 
than  Fifty  Members ;  and  no  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Foreign  Member 
who  is  a  British  subject,  or  whose  usual  place  of  residence  is  in  any  part  of 
the  British  dominions  in  Europe. 

Article  YII. — ^Any  person  not  residing  within  the  British  Islands,  who 
may  be  considered  likely  to  communicate  valuable  information  to  the  Society, 
is  eligible  for  election  as  a  Corresponding  Member. 

Article  VIIL— All  the  Members  of  the  Society,  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation, Resident^  Non-resideta,  Honorary,  Foreign,  or  Corresponding,  must 
be  elected  at  the  Greneral  Meetings  of  the  Society,  in  the  maimer  hereinafter 
described* 

Article  IX. — Honorary,  Foreign,  and  Corresponding  Members,  when 
residing  in  England,  have  a  right  of  admission  to  the  Meetings,  Library,  and 
Museum  of  the  Society ;  but  are  not  eligible  to  its  offices,  or  entitled  to  copies 
of  the  Transactions. 
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Article  X.— Litenryand  Scientific  Societies  established  in  Asia  may  be 
admitted  by  a  vote  of  a  Special  General  Meeting,  on  tbe  recommendatioii 
of  the  Conncil,  to  be  Branch  Societies  of  the  Rotal  Asiatic  Society. 

Articlk  XI. — ^Branch  Societies  shall  have  independent  control  over 
their  own  funds,  and  the  administration  of  their  local  afiairs. 

Article  XII. — Members  of  the  Branch  Societies,  while  on  furiough,  or 
otherwise  temporsrily  resident  in  England,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Meet- 
ings of  the  RoTAL  Asiatic  Society,  and  shall  enjoy  all  the  other  privil^es 
of  Members  except  that  of  voting.  If  desirous  of  becoming  Nom^rtaideni  or 
Rendmt  Members,  they  shall  be  eligible  at  a  General  Meeting  by  immediate 
ballot,  and  they  will  be  requuned  to  make  the  payments  directed  by  Articles 
XLDIandXLV. 

Article  XIII.^The  following  Societies  are  declared  to  be  Branch  Soci- 
eties of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  : — 

The  Literary  Society  of  Bombay; 
The  Literary  Society  ov  Madras; 
The  Asiatic  Society  of  Ceylon. 

MODE   OF    ELECTING   THE   MEMBERS. 

Article  XIV. — Any  person  desirous  of  beoommg  a  Retideni  or  Ifkm- 
resident  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  most  be  proposed  by 
Three  or  more  subscribing  Members,  one,  at  leasts  of  whom  must  have  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him,  on  a  certificate  of  recommendation,  declaring 
his  name  and  usual  place  of  abode ;  specifying  also  such  tities  and  additions 
as  it  may  be  wished  should  accompany  the  name  in  the  list  of  Members  of 
the  Society. 

Article  XV.— A  candidate  proposed  as  a  Foreign  Member  must  be 
recommended  to  the  Society  by  ^yq  Members,  or  more. 

Article  XVI. — The  Council  may,  upon  special  grounds,  propose  to  a 
Grenerai  Meeting  the  election  of  any  Foreigner  of  eminent  rank  and  station, 
or  any  person  who  shall  have  contributed  to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of 
the  Society  in  a  distinguished  manner,  either  by  donation  or  otherwise,  to  be 
elected  an  Henarary  Member  of  the  Society;  and,  upon  such  proposition 
the  Society  shall  proceed  to  an  immediate  ballot. 

Article  XVII.— The  Council  may  propose  for  election  as  a  Correspond-^ 
ing  Member  any  person  not  residing  within  the  British  Islands  who  may  be 
considered  likely  to  communicate  valuable  information  to  the  Society. 

Article  XVIII.— Every  recommendation  of  a  Candidate  proposed  for 
election,  whether  a  Resident^  Non-resident^  Foreign^  or  Carrespwding  Mem- 
ber, shall  be  read  at  two  successive  General  Meetings  of  the  Society.  Aflter 
the  first  reading,  the  certificate  shall  remain  suspended  in  the  Meeting- 
room  of  the  Society  till  the  ballot  for  the  election  takes  place,  which  will  be 
immediately  after  the  second  reading  of  the  certificate ;  except  in  the 
cases  of  the  Members  of  Branch  Societies,  who  are  eligible  for  immediate 
ballot. 
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Articlb  XIX. — No  candidate  shall  be  considered  as  elected,  unless  he 
lias  in  his  favour  the  votes  of  thi-ee-fourths  of  the  Members  present  who 
vote. 

Article  XX.— The  election  of  every  candidate  shall  be  entered  on  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  at  which  he  is  elected :  but 
should  it  appear,  upon  inspecting  the  ballot,  that  the  person  proposed  is  not 
elected,  no  mention  thereof  shall  be  inserted  in  the  minutes. 

Article  XXI. — When  a  candidate  in  elected  a  Resident  or  Non-resident 
Member  of  the  Society,  the  Secretary  shall  inform  him  of  his  election  by 
letter. 

Article  XXII. — To  an  Honora/ry^  Foreign^  or  Corresponding  Member 
there  shall  be  transmitted,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  his  election,  a  Diploma, 
under  the  seal  of  the  Society,  signed  by  the  President,  Director,  and 
Secretary. 

OF    THE    COUNCIL  A  ND    OFFICERS,    AND    OF    COMMITTEES. 

Article  XXIII. — There  shall  be  a  Council  of  Twenty-five  Resident 
Members,  constituted  for  the  management  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Society. 

Article  XXIV.— The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  form  a  part  of  the 
Council,  and  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Director,  four  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Librarian.  The  Council  will,  therefore,  be 
composed  of  sixteen  Members,  besides  the  Officers. 

Article  XXV. — The  Council  and  Officers  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
ballot,  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  Second  Saturday 
in  May. 

Article  XXVI. — Eight  Members  of  the  Council  shall  go  out  annually 
by  rotation,  and  eight  new  Members  shall  be  elected  in  their  places,  from 
the  body  of  the  Society. 

Article  XXVII.— The  Council  shall  meet  once  in  every  month,  or 
oftener,  during  the  Session. 

Article  XXVIII. — At  any  Meeting  of  the  Council,  Five  Members  of  it 
being  present  shall  constitute  a  qiiorum. 

Article  XXIX. — The  Council  shall  be  summoned,  under  the  sanction 
and  authority  of  the  President  or  Director,  or^  in  their  absence,  of  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  by  a  circular  letter  from  the  Secretary. 

Article  XXX.— The  Council  shall  have  the  power  of  provisionally 
filling  up  vacancies  in  its  own  body,  occasioned  by  resignation  or  death. 

Article  XXXI. — Committees  for  the  attainment  of  specific  purposes 
within  the  scope  of  the  Society's  views,  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  appointed 
by  the  Council,  to  whom  their  reports  shall  be  submitted  previously  to 
their  being  presented  at  a  Special,  or  at  an  Anniversary,  Meeting  of  the 

Society. 
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COMMITTEE    OF   CORRESPONDEMCS. 

Article  XXXII.— The  Council  ahall  appoint  a  CommUtee  ofCorr&ptm- 
denecy  to  consist  of  a  Churman,  two  Deputy-Chairmen,  twelve  Members, 
and  a  Secretary,  with  power  to  add  to  its  number  and -to  fill  up  Tacancies 
occasioned  by  resignation,  removal,  or  death  ;  four  of  such  twelve  Members 
to  go  out  annually,  and  be  replaced  by  a  similar  number  from  the  general 
body  of  the  Members. 

Article  XXXIII.^The  special  objects  of  the  CtmimUUe  of  Corrttpfm- 
dence  are,  to  receive  intelligence  and  inquiries  relating  to  the  Arts,  Scien^s, 
and  Literature  of  Asia,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtaui  for  applicants  such  infor- 
mation  on  those  subjects  as  they  may  require. 

COMMITTEE    OF    PAPERS. 

Article  XXXIV. — The  Council  shall  B,p^int  a  Committee  of  Papcn,  to 
which  all  papers  communicated  to  the  Society  shall  be  referred  for  examina- 
tion ;  and  it  shall  report  to  the  Council  from  time  to  time  such  as  it  may 
deem  eligible  for  publication,  or  to  be  read  at  the  General  Meetings. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    OFFICERS. 

Article  XXXY. — ^The  functions  of  the  President  are,  to  preside  at 
Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Council;  to  conduct  the  proceedings^ 
and  preserve  order;  to  state  and  put  questions,  according  to  the  senae  and 
intention  of  the  Members  assembled ;  to  give  efiPect  to  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Meeting ;  and  to  cause  the  Regulations  of  the  Society  to  be  put  in  force. 

Article  XXXVI.— The  functions  of  the  Director  are  twofold,  general 
and  speciaL  His  general  functions  are  those  of  a  Presiding  Officer^  being 
next  in  rank  to  the  President ;  by  virtue  of  which  he  will  preside  at  Meet- 
ings when  the  President  is  absent,  and  discharge  his  duties.  His  q>ecial 
functions  relate  to  the  department  of  Oriental  Literature,  which  is  placed 
under  his  particular  care  and  superintendence. 

Article  XXXVII. — The  duties  of  the  Vice-Presidents  are,  to  preside 
at  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council,  when  the  chair  is  not 
filled  by  the  President  or  Director;  and  to  act  for  the  President  on  all 
occasions  when  he  is  absent,  and  when  his  functions  are  not  undertak^i  by 
the  Director. 

Article  XXXVIII. — The  Treasurer  will  receive,  on  account  of  and 
for  the  use  of  the  Society, -all  moneys  due  to  it,  and  make  payments  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Society,  according  to  directions  from  the  CoundL 

Article  XXXIX. — The  Treasurer's  Accounts  shall  be  audited  annually, 
previously  to  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society.  The  Council  shall, 
for  that  purpose,  name  three  Auditors,  of  whom  two  shall  be  taken  from  the 
Society  at  large,  and  the  third  shall  be  a  Member  of  the  Council.  The 
Auditors  shall  report  to  the  Society,  at  its  Anniversary  Meeting,  on  the  state 
in  which  they  have  found  the  Society's  funds. 
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Article  XL. — The  functions  of  the  Secretart  are  the  following: — 

He  shall  attend  the  Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Council,  and 
record  their  proceedings.  At  the  General  Meetings  he  will  read  the  Papers 
that  have  heen  communicated ;  unless  any  Member  obtain  permission  from 
the  Council  to  read  a  paper  that  he  has  communicated  to  the  Society. 

He  shall  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Council. 

He  shall  superintend  the  persons  employed  by  the  Society ;  subject^  how- 
ever, to  the  control  and  superintendence  of  the  Council. 

He  shall,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Council,  superintend  the 
Expenditure  of  the  Society.  He  shall  be  competent,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
to  discharge  small  bills ;  but  any  account  exceeding  the  sum  of  Five  Pounds 
shall  previously  be  submitted  to  the  Council,  and,  if  approved,  be  paid  by 
an  order  of  the  CouncU,  entered  on  the  Minutes. 

He  shall  have  the  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  of  printing 
and  publishing  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

ARTicxJi  XLI.— If  the  Secretary  shall,  at  any  time,  by  illness,  or  any 
other  cause,  be  prevented  from  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 
Council  shall  authorize  the  Assistant-Secretary,  or  request  one  of  its  Members 
to  discharge  his  functions,  till  he  shall  himself  be  able  to  resume  them. 

Article  XLII. — The  Librarian  shall  have  the  charge  and  custody 
of  all  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  of  learning  or  curiosity,  of  which 
the  Society  may  become  possessed,  whether  by  donation,  bequest,  or  pur- 
chase ;  and  apartments  shall  be  appropriated,  in  which  those  objects  may  be 
safely  deposited  and  preserved. 


ON    THE   CONTRIBUTIONS    AND     PAYMENTS    WHICH    ARE    TO    BE 
MADE    TO    THE    SOCIETY    BY    THE    MEMBERS. 

Article  XLIII.— Every  Resident  Member  is  required  to  pay  the  fol- 
lowing sums  upon  his  election,  viz  : — 

Admission  Fee Five  Guineas. 

Annual  Subscription    Three  Guineas. 

(Unless  his  election  shall  take  place  in  De- 
cember, in  which  case  the  first  Annlial 
Subscription  shall  not  be  due  till  the  suc- 
ceeding January.) 

The  following  compositions  are  allowed,  viz. 

Upon  election,  in  lieu  of  Annual  Subscriptions 

by  the  Payment  of  Thirty  Guineas. 

After  two  Annual  Payments Twenty-five  Guineas, 

After  four  or  more  Annual  Payments  Twenty  Guineas. 

Article  XLIV. — Any  person  elected  as  a  Resident  Member  of  the 
Society,  who  shall  proceed  to  reside  in  any  place  out  of  Europe,  shall  not  be 
required  to  continue  his  Annual  Subscription  while  so  absent.    A  Member 
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availing  himself  of  this  exemption  will  not  he  furnished  with  the  Society's 
Journal,  except  at  his  own  request,  and  on  payment  of  the  Member's 
price. 

Articlb  XLV.— Any  person  who  shall  henceforward  desire  to  become  a 
Non-resident  Member  of  the  Society,  shall,  on  his  election,  pay  the  Admis- 
sion Fee,  but  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any  Annual  Subscription  or  Com- 
position. But  if  he  subsequently  become  permanently  resident  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  he  shall  be  required  to  pay  the  Annual  Subscription  of 
Three  Guineas,  or  the  regulated  Composition  in  lieu  thereof,  as  a  Reaidad 
Member. 

Articlb  XLVI.— ^onorar^,  Foreigny  and  Corresponding  Members,  shall 
not  be  liable  to  any  contributions,  either  on  their  admission,  or  as  annual 
payments. 

Article  XL VII. — Every  person  elected  a  Resident  Member  of  the 
Society  shall  make  the  payment  due  from  him  within  two  calendar  months 
after  tiie  date  of  his  election ;  or,  if  elected  a  Non-Resident  Member,  within 
eighteen  calendar  months  after  his  election ;  otherwise  his  election  shall  be 
void ;  unless  the  Council,  in  any  particular  case,  shall  decide  on  extending 
the  period  within  which  such  pa3rments  are  to  be  made. 

Articlb  XLVIII. — All  annual  subscriptions  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year ;  and  in  case  the  same 
should  not  be  paid  by  the  end  of  that  month,  the  Treasurer  is  authorized  to 
demand  the  same.  If  any  subscriptions  remain  unpaid  at  the  Anniversaiy 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  Secretary  shall  apply,  by  letter,  to  those  mem- 
bers who  are  in  arrears.  If  the  arrears  be  not  discharged  by  the  first  of 
January  following  such  application,  the  Subscriber's  name,  as  a  defimlter, 
shall  be  suspended  in  the  Meeting-room,  and  due  notice  be  given  him  of  the 
same.  The  name  shall  remain  thus  suspended,  unless  in  the  interval  the 
arrears  be  discharged,  until  the  Anniversary  Meeting  next  ensuing ;  when, 
if  the  Subscription  be  not  paid,  it  shall  be  publicly  announced  that  the 
defaulter  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  the  reason  shall  be 
assigned. 

Article  XLIX. — The  publications  of  the  Society  shall  not  be  forwarded 
to  any  Member,  whose  subscription  for  the  current  year  remains  unpaid. 

Article  L. — The  Resignation  of  no  Member  shall  be  received  until  he 
has  sent  in  a  written  declaration,  and  has  paid  up  all  his  arrears  of  Sub- 
scription. 

OF    THE    MEETINGS    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

Article  LI.— The  Meetings  of  the  Society,  to  which  all  the  Members 
have  admission,  and  at  which  the  general  bumness  of  the  Society  is  trans- 
acted, are  termed  General  Meetings. 

Article  LII. — At  these  Meetings,  the  chair  shall  be  taken  by  the 
President,  or,  in  his  absence,  either  by  the  Director  or  one  of  the  Vice-Pre- 
sidents ;  or,  should  these  Otiicers  cdso  be  absent,  by  a  Member  of  the 
Council. 
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Abxiclb  LIIL— 7e»  Meinben  bebg  present,  the  Meeting  sball  be  con- 
sidered as  constituted,  and  capable  of  entering  upon  business. 

Arttclb  LIV.— The  general  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  and  VUrd  SaturcU^  in  eveiy  month,  from  November  to  June,  both  in- 
clusive ;  excepting  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May,  and  the  Saturdays  pre- 
ceding Easter  and  Whit  Sundays  and  Christmas-day. 

Article  LV.— The  business  of  the  Greneral  Meetings  shall  be,  the  pro- 
posing of  candidates,  the  election  and  admission  of  Members,  the  acceptance 
and  acknowledgement  of  Donations,  and  the  reading  of  Papers  commu- 
nicated to  the  Society  on  subjects  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  in  con- 
nexion with  Asia. 

Abticle  LVI. — Nothing  relative  to  the  regulations,  management,  or 
pecuniary  afiairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  introduced  and  discussed  at  General 
Meetings,  unless  the  Meeting  shall  have  been  declared  special^  in  the  man- 
ner hereinafter  provided. 

Article  LVII.~*£very  Member  of  the  Society  has  the  privilege  of 
introducing,  either  personally  or  by  a  card,  one  or  two  visitors  at  a  Greneral 
Meeting;  but  no. stranger  shall  be  permitted  to  be  present,  unless  so  intro- 
duced, and  approved  of  by  the  Meeting. 

Article  LYIIL-^The  admission  of  a  new  Member  may  take  place  at 
any  General  Meeting.  When  he  has  paid  his  admission  fee  cmd  subscribed 
the  Obligation-Book,  the  President,  or  whoever  fills  the  cluur,  standing  up, 
shall  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  say :— ^^/n  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Oreca  Britain  and  Ireland^  I  admit  you  a 
Member  thereof '* 

Article  LIX. — The  Obligation-Book  is  intended  to  form  a  record,  on 
the  part  of  the  Members,  (by  means  of  the  signature  of  their  names  in  their 
own  hand- writing,)  of  their  having  entered  into  the  Society,  with  an  engage- 
ment (distinctly  expressed  at  the  head  of  the  page  on  which  their  names  are 
signed,)  that  they  will  promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Society,  and 
submit  to  its  Regulations  and  Statutes. 

Article  LX. — ^The  Council  may  at  any  time  call  a  S^^edal  Meeting  of 
the  Society,  to  consider  and  determine  any  matter  of  interest  that  may 
arise ;  to  pass,  abrogate,  or  amend  regulations,  and  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  of 
any  office  occasioned  by  death  or  resignation. 

Artici^  LXI. — Such  Special  Meetings  shall  also  be  convened  by  the 
Council  on  the  written  requisition  of  Five  Members  of  the  Society,  setting 
forth  the  proposal  to  be  made,  or  the  subject  to  be  discussed. 

Article  LXII. — ^Notice  of  Special  Meetings  shall  be  given  to  every 
Member  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  London  District  of  the  post-office ; 
apprising  him  of  the  time  of  the  Meeting,  and  of  the  business  which  is  to 
be  submitted  to  its  consideration.  No  other  business  shall  be  brought  for- 
ward besides  that  which  has  been  so  notified. 
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Articlb  LXIII.— The  coune  of  business,  at  CUaeral  MeetniffSy  shall  be 
as  follows: — 

1.  Any  specific  and  particular  business  which  the  Council  may  have 

appointed  for  the  oonrideration  of  the  Meeting,  and  of  which  notice 
has  been  given  according  to  Article  LXIL,  shall  be  discuased. 

2.  The  names  of  strangers  proposed  to  be  introduced  shall  be  read  firom 

the  Chair ;  and  if  approved,  they  shall  be  admitted. 

3.  The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  shall  be  read  by  the  Secretary, 

and  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

4.  Donations  presented  to  the  Society  shall  be  announced  or  laid  before 

the  Meeting. 

5.  Certificates  of  recommendation  of  candidates  shall  be  read. 

6.  New  Members  shall  be  admitted. 

7.  Ballots  for  new  Members  shall  take  place. 

8.  Papers  and  communications  shall  be  read. 

Article  LXIV.— The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  beheld 
on  the  second  ScOurtUy^  in  M<^,  to  elect  the  Council  and  Officers  for  the 
ensuing  year ;  to  receive  and  consider  a  Report  of  the  Council  on  the  state 
of  the  Society ;  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  Treasurei's 
Accounts ;  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence ;  to 
enact  or  repeal  Regulations ;  and  to  deliberate  on  such  other  questions  as 
may  be  proposed  relative  to  the  afiairs  of  the  Society. 

OF    THE   PUBLICATIONS   OF    THE   SOCIETY. 

Article  LXV.»Communications  and  Papers  read  to  the  Society  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  be  published,  under  the  tiUe  of  TVanmMftOfM,  or  Journal 
of  the  B<9^An4aie  Socie^  o/Oreca  BrUamamd  IreUmd, 

Article  LXVL — All  Besident  and  Non-retident  Members  of  the  Society 
are  entitled  IX)  receive,  gratis^  those  parts  or  volumes  of  the  TiranaaeHoiu  at 
Journal  published  subsequently  to  their  election ;  and  to  purchase,  at  an 
established  reduced  price,  such  volumes  or  parts  as  may  have  been  previously 
published. 

Article  LXVII.— The  CouncU  are  authorised  to  present  copies  of  the 
TramacHona  or  Journal  to  learned  Societies  and  distinguished  individuals. 

Article  LXVIII. — ^Every  original  communication  presented  to  the 
Society  becomes  its  property;  but  the  author,  or  contributor,  may  republish 
it  twelve  months  after  its  publication  by  the  Society.  The  Coundl  may 
publish  any  original  communication  presented  to  the  Society,  In  any  way 
and  at  any  time  judged  proper ;  but  if  printed  in  the  Society's  TranMctimu 
or  Joumaly  twenty-five  copies  of  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  author  or  con- 
tributor when  the  Volume  or  Fart  in  which  it  is  inserted  is  published.  Any 
paper  which  the  Council  may  not  see  fit  to  publish,  may,  with  its  pemus- 
sion,  be  returned  to  the  Author,  upon  the  condition  that^  if  it  be  published 
by  him  a  printed  copy  of  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  Society. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    ARTICLES. 

Article  LXIX. — Eveiy  person  who  shall  contribute  to  the  Library  or 
Museum,  or  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Society,  shall  be  recorded  as  a 
Benefisurtor,  and  his  gift  shall  be  acknowledged  in  the  next  publication  of 
the  Society's  TVansactians  or  Journal. 

Article  LXX.— No  books,  papers,  models,  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  Society,  shall  be  lent  out  of  the  Society's  House,  without  a  ¥rritten 
authority  from  the  Librarian  or  Secretary.  Every  Member  of  the  Society 
has  a  right,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  to  inspect  the  books  or 
manuscripts  of  the  Society,  and  to  transcribe  extracts  herefrom,  or  take 
copies ;  but  no  stranger  shall  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  Library  without  the 
permission  of  the  Council. 

Article  LXXI.— The  Museum  shall  be  open  for  the  admission  of  the 
public,  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays,  between  the  hours  of 
eleren  and  four,  either  by  the  personal  or  written  introduction  of  Members, 
or  by  tickets,  which  may  be  obtained  by  Members  at  the  Society's  House. 
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President : 

THE  RIGHT.  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  AUCKLAND,  G.C.R 

Director : 

PROFESSOR  HORACE  HAYMAN  WILSON. 

Vtce-P  residents  : 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  EDWARD  RYAN. 
SIR  GEORGE  THOMAS  STAUNTON,  Bart.,  M.F. 
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CHARLES  ELLIOT,  Esq,  FJL8. 

Secretary: 

RICHARD  CLARKE,  Esq. 

Librarian: 
JOHN  SHAKESPEAR,Esq. 

Amstant-Secretary : 
MR  EDWIN  N0RRI8. 


(Committee  of  ^Torre^ponHence. 

Chairman : 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  ALEXANDER  JOHNSTON, 

F.R.8.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.8. 

Deputy-Cl^iirmen : 
SIR  GEORGE  THOMAS  STAUNTON,  Baet,  M.P.,  F.R.8. 
SIR  CHARLES  FORBES,  Bart. 

Committee : 
SAMUEL  BALL,  Esq. 
CHARLES  ELLIOTT,  Esq. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  ELLIS. 
THE  HON.  MOUNTSTUART  ELPHINSTONE. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  HOLT  MACKENZIE. 
THE  HON.  W.  H.  LESLIE  MELVILLE. 
M.  8.  MOORE,  Esq.,  M.D. 
THOMAS  NEWNHAM,  Esq. 
WILLIAM  NEWNHAM,  Esq. 
THE  REV.  THOMAS  ROBINSON.  D.D. 
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Secretary: 

RICHARD  CLARKE,  Esq. 

A  ssistaTit-Secretary : 

MR.  EDWIN  N0RRI8. 
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HIS  MAJESTY  LOUIS-PHILIPPE,  KING  OF  THE  FRENCH. 
HIS  MAJESTY  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH,  KING 

OF  PRUSSIA. 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  JOHN  OF  SAXONY. 
HIS  MAJESTY  MOHA^fMED  SHAH,  SHAHIN  SHAH,  KING 
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Ills  HIGHNESS  THE  RAjA  OF  SATARA. 
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HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  RAJA  OF  TRAVANCORE. 
HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  IMAM  OF  MUSCAT. 
HIS  HIGHNESS  NAWAB  IKBAL  UD  DOULAH  BAHADUR. 


J^tmbtta. 

RESIDENT  AND  NON-RESIDENT. 


N.B.— The  marks  prefixed  to  the  name  signify 
*  Non-ieddent  Members. 

•f  Members  who  hare  oompomided  for  their  Sabfloriptions. 
1 1  Members  whose  Subscriptions  are  in  abeyance  daring  absence. 

+HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT. 
tHis  Majesty  Leopold  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  K.G. 

Aberdeen,  tlie  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of^  K.T.  F.R.S. 
"^AoA  Mahomed  Rahim  Shirazi 
*Aga  Mahomed  Jaffer 

Alexander,  Captain  Sir  James  Edward,  K.L.S. 
t Alexander,  Henry,  Esq. 
t  Alexander,  James,  Esq. 
♦Alexander,  James,  Esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service 

Alexander,  Robert,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Alves,  LieutenantrColonel  Nathaniel 

Amherst,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 

Anderson,  George  W.,  Esq. 
t  Annesley,  Sir  James  H.,  F.R.S. 
*Arda6EEr  Cursetjee,  Esq. 
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of  Ceylon 
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Abu  Zabely  near  Cairo 
William  Coffin,  Esq.,  Abyssmia 
Monsieur  Court,  late  of  Lahore 
Monmeur  Dabadie,  Aetronomer  to  the  Bcyal  CoUege  of  Port  JUmie^ 

Mauritius 
Monsieur  N.  D'Avezac,  Paris 
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The  Rev.  Charles  GutzlafF,  Hong-Kong 

Maharaja  Kali  Krishna  Bahadur,  Calcutta 

T.  Tradescant  Lay,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Amoy,  China 

Lieut-Colonel  James  Low,  Madras  InfarUty 

Cavelly  Venkata  Rdmasw&mi,  Madras 

Francis  C.  McGregor,  Esq.,  H.B.M.  Cdnsul-Ghneral  in  China 

laeut  James  Mackenzie,  8^^  Bengal  N,  01 

F.  Mansbach,  Esq.,  Cuttac 
Signor  G.  Michelotti,  Turin 
Mordtmann,  Professor  A.  D.,  Bremen 
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Service 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts 
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Ceylon 
M.  Augustus  Sakakini,  Chief  of  the  Board  of  Medical  TVanslatorg 

attached  to  the  CoUeffetfAbtt-ZaM 
Mirza  Salih,  Editor  of  the  Teheran  Oaeettey  Peida 
The  Rev.  Christopher  Frederick  Schlienz,  Malta 
Lieut.-Colonel  Justin  Shell,  Secretaty  of  Ltgaiion  at  the  Court  of 

Persia 
Robert  Thorn,  Esq.,  H,B.M.  Consul^  Ningpo 
F.  A.  C.  Waitz,  M.D.,  Chief  of  the  Medical  Staff,  Samarang,  Java 
Le  Chevalier  General  Ventura,  late  of  Lahore 
The  Rev.  Nicholas  Wiseman,  D.D. 
Richard  Wood,  Esq.,  Consul  at  Damaseue 
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Jamss  Atkinson,  Esq. 
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Kathanibl  Bland,  Esq. 
Bbriah  BornsLD,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.B.S. 
Biajor-General  John  Brioosl 
Samubl  Brigos,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  A  Brunton,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  John  Callaway. 
Major-Genend  J.  Cavlfxild,  C.B. 
The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Clari. 
Richard  Clarkx,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  Brnjamin  Clough. 
Sir  Robert  Colquhoun,  Bart. 


The  Rev.  W.  Curvton. 

His  Excel  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart. 

Lient.-Colonel  C.  J.  Doylx. 

Charlbs  Elliott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstonb. 

The  Right  Hon.  Hxnry  Ellis. 

WiLLUM  Erskini^  Esq. 

J.  W.  Farrar,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall,  M.A 

The  Rev.  W.  Frbnch,  D.D. 

Captain  T.  B.  Gascoynb. 

Don  Pascual  de  Gayanoob. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Hbrbford. 

Tbrrick  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Sir  Graves  C.  Havqhton,  Knt.,  K.H« 

Richard  Haughton,  Esq. 

E.  W.  A.  Drummond  Hay,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson. 
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Sir  Richard  Jenkins,  G.C.B. 

Captain  George  Rbtso  Jervis, 
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ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  IfEETING 

OP  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  on  the  19th  Mat,  1848, 

PROFESSOR  H.  H.  WILSON, 

DIBECTOB, 
IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  following  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  the  Honobast 
Secretary  : — 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  cannot  better  commence 
their  Annual  Report  than  by  congratulating  the  Members  on  their 
possession  of  a  house  fax  better  adapted  to  the  wants  and  uses  of  this 
Society  than  that  which  they  had  occupied  from  the  earliest  date  of 
their  existence  until  the  present  time. 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  a  resolution  was  moved,  and  unani- 
mously carried,  pledging  the  Members  to  the  early  consideration  of  the 
best  means  of  improving  the  position  which  the  Society  holds  among 
the  Literary  Institutions  of  the  country ;  and  on  the  5th  of  June  fol- 
lowing a  Committee  was  appointed  to  carry  that  resolution  into  effect 

Of  the  measures  which  presented  themselves  as  most  urgently  calling 
for  adoption,  none  seemed  more  indispensable  than  the  removal  of  the 
Institution  to  a  house  which  should  possess  greater  facilities,  for  the 
exhibition  and  use  of  the  valuable  stores  which  they  now  possess,  and 
which  might  also  relieve  tliem  from  the  painful  necessity  under  which 
they  have  long  laboured,  of  actually  declining  to  accept  very  extensive 
and  valuable  additions  to  their  library  and  Museum  for  lack  of  space 
where  to  bestow  such  offiered  treasures.  The  Committee  were  convinced 
that,  while  labouring  under  so  great  disadvantages,  it  was  vain  to  hope 
that  the  number  of  Members  would  receive  any  sensible  increase,  or 
that  its  income  would  be  enlarged  in  any  proportion  to  its  wants.  They 
strongly  urged,  therefore,  on  the  Council,  and,  eventually,  on  a  Greneral 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  vast  importance  of  possessing  a  house 
where  the  capabilities  and  resources  of  the  Institution  could  be  more 
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effectually  dereloped,  and  greater  inducements  proffered  to  become^ 
aasociated  in  the  pnnait  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  constituted. 

The  inquiries  which  had  become  necessary  into  the  financial  state  of 
the  Society  showed  that  its  capacity  to  meet  its  expenditure  for  some 
years  past  had  been  created,  not  alone  by  the  regular  income  deriyed 
from  the  contributions  of  its  Members,  but  by  casual  donations  of  large 
amount  from  munificent  patrons,  on  some  of  which  it  wonld  be  nn- 
reasonable  to  rely  for  the  future,  while  othen  had  actually  become 
exhausted  i  yet  if  for  these  no  substitute  were  found,  much  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  would  necessarily  ensue. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  uigent  appeal 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  setting  forth 
the  grounds  of  the  Society's  reliance  on  the  sympathy  of  the  Honourable 
Court  in  the  critical  position  of  the  Society's  afiidrs.  The  Memorial 
recalled  attention  to  Uie  continued  endeavours  of  the  Society  to  fulfil 
the  objects  contemplated  by  its  founders  and  patrons ;  to  the  establish- 
ment under  its  auspices,  and  in  connexion  with  it,  of  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,  and  of  the  Branch  for  editing  Oriental  Texts ;  and 
to  the  formation,  in  1836,  of  the  Committee  for  the  investigation  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  India,  whose  kbours,  continued  till 
laao,  imder  the  efficient  gnidanoe  of  its  learned  and  inde&tigable 
Secretary,  Dr.  Royle,  had  accomplished  much,  and  would  have  effiscted 
more,  had  not  the  Honourable  Company,  aware  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  subjects  with  which  the  Committee  had  undertaken  to  deal, 
resolved  to  make  the  most  efficient  provision  to  ensare  their  attainment, 
by  measures  of  greater  extent  and  activity  than  the  Society  oonld  have 
had  at  its  command.  The  Memorial  further  declared  that  the  fhtura 
success  of  the  Society,  **  and  even  its  prolonged  existence,  must  depend, 
not  upon  retrenchment  of  its  present  expenditure,  but  upon  such  an 
enlargement  of  its  operations  as  should  meet  the  wants  and  expectations 
of  the  public,  and  reflect  credit  on  the  nation  at  large." 

To  this  Memorial,  the  Right  Honourable  the  President  was  pleased 
to  affix  his  signature,  and  to  forward  it  with  the  expression  of  his  entire 
eoncurrence  in  the  sentiments  it  contained. 

The  Honourable  Court  have  most  liberally  responded  to  the  request 
submitted  to  them,  expressing  their  conviction  that  the  objects  for 
which  the  Society  was  established  are  deserving  of  encouragement  and 
support,  and  increasing  their  annual  grant  to  the  general  funds  of  the 
Society  fh>m  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  guineas  per  annum. 

It  will  now  be  the  earnest  endeavour  of  the  Council  to  improve  to 
the  utmost  the  opportunity  thus  presented  of  enlarghig  the  operations, 
and  extending  the  influence  of  the  Society ;  of  adding  to  its  Library 
and  Museum,  and  rendering  accessible  whatever  it  may  poasess  and 
receive,  to  all  who  seek  for  information  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
literature  and  history,  the  sciences  and  arts  of  Asia. 

One  mode  which  presents  itself  of  increasing  the  attractions  of  the 
Society  is  that  of  having  Lectures  delivered  in  these  rooms.    Abundant 
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topics  will  be  found  in  the  range  of  the  Society's  labonrSi  which 
would  admit  of  popular  illustration ;  and  the  Council  have  reason  to 
believe  that  several  among  the  Members  of  the  Society  would  con- 
tribute the  aid  of  their  talents  and  knowledge  to  so  useful  a  purpose. 
They  are  not  prepared  with  any  definite  plan  for  immediate  proposal ; 
but  they  trust  the  present  notice  of  the  projected  scheme  may  both 
&cilitate  its  final  adoption,  and  excite  interest  in  the  friends  of  the 
Society* 

In  conclusion  of  their  remarks  on  this  subject,  the  Council  desire 
to  urge  on  every  Member  of  the  Society  the  duty  of  individual  exertion 
in  furtherance  of  the  several  objects  to  which  they  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  Meeting.  Any  additions  that  may  be  obt^ed  to  the 
present  stores  of  interest  and  value  will  now  be  ranged  where  they  can 
be  advantageously  consulted  or  seen.  Every  contribution  to  the  Library 
wliich  shall  fill  a  vacuum  now  existing,  will  be  gladly  received;  and  the 
Council  will  no  longer  endure  the  mortification  of  being  unable  to 
second  the  liberal  intentions  of  friends,  who  may  desire  that  the  ed- 
lections  which  they  have  made  during  a  long  or  active  service  in  India, 
should  be  rendered  available  to  the  public  by  means  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  And,  lastly,  the  Council  entertain  the  hope  that  the  Members 
will  individaally  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  make  known 
to  their  Mends  the  interesting  objects  of  this  Society's  researches,  and  of 
enrolling  among  its  numbers  all  who  sincerely  desire  the  extension  of 
information  on  any  subject  illustrating  the  past  and  present  physical, 
moral,  and  scientific  condition  of  the  vast  and  vaiious  regions  of  Asia. 

The  losses  by  death  in  the  course  of  last  year  consist  of  eleven  Con- 
tributing Members*,  one  Honorary f,  and  one  Foreign  Member t*  Four 
Contributing  Members  have  retired  g.  These  Members  have  not  been 
replaced  by  the  Elections,  which  have  consisted  only  of  seven  Resident 
Members,  three  Non-Resident^  and  three  Correspondb^  Membeis  ||  • 

*  Anuesley,  Sir  J.  ii.,  M.D.;  Bamewell,  Lieat..Col.  Robt. ;  Cogsn,  Capi. 
R. ;  Earl,  6.  W.,  Esq. ;  Hunter,  Sir  Richard,  M.D.;  Moor,  Major  Edward  $ 
Fowii,  the  Earl  of;  Strachey,  lUchard^  Esq.;  Pollock,  Sir  Dsrid;  Tamer;, 
Samne],  Esq. ;  Doyle,  Col.  C.  J. 

t  The  Raja  of  Sattara. 

t  The  ChefaUer  Graberg  d'Hemso. 

$  Fraser,  John,  Esq.;  Russell,  Charke,  Esq.}  Smith,  Edmund,  Esq.; 
Warden,  John,  Esq. 

II  Rnideni  Afnn^ctv.*— Angus,  the  Rev.  Joseph ;  Bonrodaik,  Harry,  Esq. ; 
Guest,  Edtrin,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  HolUmd,  Richd.  Henty,  Esq. ;  Flatt,  WilliaiD, 
Esq. ;  Strachey,  William,  Esq. ;  Tau,  W.  S.  W.,  Esq. 

Non-Reiidenis — Castelbnuioo,  the  Chevalier  J.  Ferrao  de;  Hayes,  Lieut. 
Fletcher  F.  C. ;  Knighton,  Professor  William. 

CbrresponJtn^.— Goldenthal,  Dr.  J.;  Parkes,  J.,  Esq.;  Walker,  J.  W., 
Esq. 
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The  late  Major  Edward  Moor  entered  the  military  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  on  the  Bomhay  Establuhment,  as  long  since  as 
1781.  Having  been  attached  to  the  division  which,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Little,  accompanied  the  Mahratta  Army  intended  to  co-operate 
with  the  British  force  under  Lord  Comwallis  against  Tipu  Soltin, 
Lieutenant  Moor  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  in  a  narrative  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  detachment,  and  of  their  Mahratta  allies,  which 
was  published  in  London  in  1794.  At  that  period,  the  constitution  and 
character  of  the  Mahratta  States  were  little  known ;  and  the  novelty  of 
the  subject  gave  the  publication  an  interest  and  importance  of  which  the 
more  ample  and  authentic  information  since  available  has  in  some  mesr 
sure  divested  it ;  but  it  may  still  be  consulted  as  a  lively  and  accurate 
picture  of  a  people  who,  in  those  days,  enjoyed  a  foremost  place  in  the 
history  of  India,  but  who  have  since  ceased  politically  to  exist. 

The  next  work  published  by  Major  Moor  was  a  useful  compilation  of 
the  Regulations  of  the  Bombay  Army,  printed  in  1801 ;  shortly  after 
which  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  retired  from  the  Service. 

The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  institutions  of  the  Hindus  led  him 
to  form  a  collection  illustrative  of  their  mythology  and  manners ;  and 
his  familiarity  with  the  subject  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  consequence  of  which  he  became 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  engaged  in  the  publication  of  an 
extensive  and  elaborate  work  on  Hindu  mythology, — the  **  Hindu  Pan- 
theon." This  was  published,  in  one  volume,  quarto,  with  numerous  out- 
line engravings,  in  1810.  The  materials  are  derived  partly  from  Major 
Moor^s  own  information,  and  that  funushed  him  by  Mr.  Wilkins ;  and 
partly  from  his  own  collections,  and  those  of  the  India  House ;  but  it 
was  principally  taken  from  the  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  as  &r 
as  they  then  extended.  At  that  early  period  of  the  inquiry,  the  mate- 
rials were  necessarily  imperfect  and  incomplete;  but  they  were  liberally 
and  judiciously  made  use  of;  and  the  **  Hindu  Pantheon*'  is  even  now 
the  only  work  to  which  reference  is  easy,  and  on  which  reliance  may  be 
placed  for  authentic  information  respecting  the  leading  peculiarities  of 
the  mythology  of  the  Hindus. 

Some  papers  relating  to  the  barbarous  usage,  previuling  in  Guzeiat, 
of  putting  female  infants  to  death,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Duncan,  the 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  other  documents  on  the  same  subject,  having 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  Major  Moor,  he  arranged  and  published  them 
in  1811,  with  additional  information;  forming  a  valuable  record  of  a 
practice  which,  although  it  is  to  be  feared  not  yet  extinct,  has  been 
greatly  checked  by  the  persevering  discountenance  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  the  exertions  of  its  officers.  Subsequently  to  this  publi- 
cation, Major  Moor  seems  to  have  intermitted  his  literary  avocations, 
although  he  retained  an  undiminished  interest  in  Oriental  studies^  and 
zealously  promoted  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  original  Members. 

Having  settled  at  Bealings,  in  Suffolk,  Major  Moor  interested  himself 
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in  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect  of  the  county ;  and  after  some  interval 
published  a  small  dictionary  of  Suffolk  words. 

In  1834  he  put  together  the  scattered  notes  of  preceding  years,  and 
published  an  amusing  volume,— a  mixture  of  Oriental  archeology  and 
Indian  anecdotes,  under  the  denomination  of  '*  Oriental  Fragments."  A 
little  book  of  local  origin,  and  published  for  a  charitable  purpose  in  1841 , 
imder  the  title  of  **  Bealings  Bells,"  closed  Major  Moor's  literary  career ; 
and  as  he  must  then  have  been  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age, 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  continued  activity  of  his  mental  faculties. 

Major  Moor  resided  many  years  in  Suffolk,  and,  to  use  his  own 
words,  ^  nnwilling  to  be  altogether  idle  or  useless,  I  had  shared  in  the 
administration  of  justice;  and,  in  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  county, 
had  acted  in  various  commissions  under  the  Crown."  As  long  as  1^ 
health  permitted,  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Society's  meetings ; 
and  to  the  last  retained  a  lively  interest  in  its  welfare. 

The  late  Sir  Jambs  Anneslbt  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Medical  Service  of  the  East  India  Company,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Madras.  During  the  greater  part  of  twenty-five  years'  practice,  his 
opportunities  of  acquiring  professional  experience  were  highly  favourable, 
extending  over  almost  every  part  of  India,  under  all  circumstances 
and  situations  of  intertropical  service,  amongst  Europeans  as  well  as 
Natives,  in  all  classes  of  the  community,  public  and  private.  Of  these 
advantages  he  zealously  availed  himself,  taking  notes  of  all  the  symp- 
toms, progress,  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  which  came  imder  his 
superintendence,  which  he  regularly  preserved  and  arranged,  with 
suitable  indices  appended  to  them.  He  also  caused  drawings  to  be  exe- 
cuted of  the  more  interesting  and  remarkable  changjes  produced  upon 
the  internal  organs  by  the  disease  he  was  called  npon^  to  treat  While 
<m  furlough  to  England,  in  the  year  1825,  he  published  in  one  octavo 
volume  his  ^  Sketches  of  the  most  prevalent  Diseases  of  India,"  com- 
prising a  treatise  on  the  epidemic  cholera  of  the  East ;  statistical  and 
topographical  reports  of  the  diseases  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  Army 
imder  the  Madras  Presidency,  with  the  annual  rate  of  mortality,  &c.,  of 
European  troops ;  and  contaming  also  some  practical  observations  on  the 
effects  of  calomel  on  the  alimentary  canal,  and  on  the  diseases  most  pre- 
valent in  India.  In  this  work  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  of 
consideration  to  the  medical  practitioner  in  the  East  were  ably  treated, 
rendering  it  a  useful  and  valuable  guide  to  practice.  A  second  edition 
was  published  in  1828. 

The  above  sketches  may  be  considered  the  precursor  of  Mr.  Annesley's 
large  and  still  more  important  work  entitled  ^^  Researches  into  the 
Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  the  more  prevalent  Diseases  of  India, 
and  of  Warm  Climates  generally;  illustrated  with  Cases,  Post-mortem 
Examinations,  and  numerous  coloured  Engravings  of  Morbid  Structures." 
This  work,  published  in  1828,  and  consisting  of  two  quarto  volumes,  of 
087  and  686  pages  respectively,  illustrated  with  40  beautifully  coloured 
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plates,  is  a  monnment  of  the  antiriog  industry  of  the  author,  engaged  as 
he  incessantly  was  in  a  hot  and  debilitating  climate.  The  publication  of 
tills  lai^  and  valoable  work  would  have  been  ^'totally  out  of  his  power, 
but  for  the  liberality  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  who,  in  the  most  handsome  manner,  enabled  him  to 
bring  out  his  work  in  the  present  form."  The  form,  it  is  hardly  neoea- 
sary  to  state,  is  highly  creditable  to  all  parties.  The  author  oommenoee 
his  work  on  the  physiology  of  digestion,  and  the  functions  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  intestines ;  and  then  prooeeds  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
causes  chiefly  productive  of  diseases  in  warm  climates^  particularly  in 
India,  and  gives  a  very  useful  abstract  view  of  the  climates  of  diff^ent 
parts  of  India,  as  well  as  of  some  other  hot  parts  of  the  world.  The  dia* 
eases  themselves  he  treats  of  under  thoee  of  the  stomach,  of  the  liver,  and 
biliary  apparatus,  which,  with  appendices,  comprise  his  first  volume.  The 
second  commences  with  the  diseases  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  spleen  and 
pancreas;  and  prooeeds  to  the  fevers  of  warm  climates,  more  particularly 
those  of  India;  and  oondudes  with  a  chapter  on  the  management  of 
European  troops  upon  their  arrival  in  India;  with  several  appendiooi. 
Of  the  importance  of  this  work  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  one  of 
the  principal  medical  periodicals  made  it  the  subject  of  review,  through 
sever  I  numbers,  and  even  volumes,  oommencing  with  stating: — '^Thii 
magnificent  work  will  transmit  Mr.  Annesley's  name  to  posterity,  in  oon- 
junction  with  the  medical  history  of  our  extensive  empire  in  the  East" 

By  the  decease  of  CoLoim  Babkkwall  the  Society  have  lost  a 
zealous  Member,  and  an  active  and  sincere  friend.  Though  not  known 
to  the  world  by  any  literary  productions  of  Eastern  learning,  he  was 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  among  the  able  public  servants 
who  were  employed  on  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula,  under  the  dia- 
criminating  patronage  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  amoi^ 
people  unaccustomed  to  the  enlightened  administration  of  British  rule,  and 
subject  to  the  violent  and  arbitrary  control  of  turbulent  and  predatory 
chiefs.  Over  such  men  he  obtained  influence  by  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  their  language,  their  usages,  and  their  interests;  and  by  tiie  con- 
sistency and  integrity  of  his  public  conduct  amongst  them.  The  great 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  all  valuable  details  in  the 
revenue  and  political  departments  in  which  he  has  been  employed, 
enabled  him  to  impart  the  most  useful  advice  and  information  in  aid  of 
the  counsels  of  our  rulers  in  India;  and  when,  after  a  long  and  laborious 
service  abroad,  his  shattered  health  compelled  him  to  resign  his  duties 
in  India,  and  to  fix  his  permanent  abode  in  his  native  land,  his  stores  of 
familiar  acquaintance  with  Indian  politics  and  administration  led  to 
frequent  calls  for  his  opinions,  as  well  as  for  the  valuable  knowledge  he 
could  impart  to  the  counsellors  and  officers  of  the  State  and  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

In  all  the  rektions  of  private  lift  he  was  exemplary.  The  bene- 
▼olence  of  his  heart,  and  the  suavity  of  his  mannefo^  endeared  hia  to  all 
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who  were  brought  into  near  connection  with  him ;  and  it  is  obeerred  by 
one  who  knew  him  well,  that,  while  regardless  of  himself,  and  utterly 
unselfish,  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  others  were  nn wearied ;  so  that  all 
who  went  to  him  in  distress  came  from  him  in  better  heart  and  better 
hope;  and  among  his  ftiendshe  seemed  as  only  liymg  to  accomplish 
good. 

His  Highness  the  Raja  Pbatab  Sing,  of  Sattaju,  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Member  of  this  Society  in  1828,  in  testimony  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  disposition  he  had  evinced  to  encoanige  the  progress  of 
edncation  among  his  people,  and  to  promote  the  mnltiplication  of  usefal 
public  works.  Amongst  these  latter  may  be  particolarly  specified  an 
aquednct  brought  under  ground  about  three  miles,  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hillS)  which  supplied  the  upper  part  of  the  town  of  Sattara  with 
water,  of  which  there  was  none  before.  This  work  was  highly  spoken 
of  in  1826,  by  a  Captain  of  the  Royal  B^ngineers,  who  was  passing 
through  Sattara,  and  who  noticed  with  admiration  the  great  knowledge 
of  hydraulics  displayed  in  the  construction  of  this  work  by  the  Native 
Engineers  in  the  Raja's  service. 

The  number  of  the  Journal  now  laid  on  the  table  will  be  found  to 
contain  an  interesting  paper,  by  Mr.  Thomas,  on  the  Coins  of  the  Kings 
of  Ghaznf,  which  will  add  some  facts,  and  decide  some  diluted  points 
in  the  history  of  a  dynasty  which  performed  so  important  a  part  on  the 
scene  of  Indian  history. 

The  Berber  text  of  the  narrative  of  Sidf  Ibrahim  el-Messi,  of  which 
the  English  translation  was  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  our  Journal, 
also  forms  a  portion  of  the  same  Number.  This  text,  in  a  lan- 
guage hitherto  very  little  known,  but  brought  into  more  prominent 
notice  by  recent  events  in  Africa,  had  lain  several  years  in  the  Society's 
Library,  when  Mr.  Newman,  the  author  of  a  Berber  Grammar,  kindly 
undertook  and  gratuitously  completed  the  task  of  editing  the  work 
for  the  Society,  adding  to  the  original  a  verbal  and  interlinear  trans- 
lation, with  some  valuable  notes.  This  first-edited  Berber  text  will  be 
found  a  valuable  contribution  to  comparative  philology  in  a  class  of 
languages  of  which  the  branches  hitherto  investigated  are  few,  and  all  of 
one  division  of  that  class,  while  the  Berber,  with  its  dialects,  will  enable 
the  student  to  enter  a  new  field,  afibrding  enlarged  means  of  comparison. 

The  last  paper  in  the  volume  is  one  on  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Van,  which  were  copied  in  Armenia  by  the  unfortunate  Schults,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  published  in  the  '^Journal  Asiatique"  in  the  year 
1840.  The  inscriptions  of  Van  are  written  in  the  Cuneiform  character 
of  the  third  class;  but  differing  in  some  respects  from  the  alphabets 
which  have  been  termed  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  though  not  so  much 
but  that  the  same  type  serves  for  the  whole.  The  language  is  decidedly 
distinct  from  that  found  at  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  The  paper  is  by  Dr. 
Hincks^  who  is  of  opinion  that  the  language  is  closely  allied  to  the 
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Sanskrit;  and  who  gives  analyses  and  texts  in  support  of  that  opinion. 
Although  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  a  consideration  of  detached  and  insulated  passages,  pro- 
ducing only  partial  results,  as  yet  uncorroborated  by  historical  evidence 
of  any  kind,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  dissections  and  analyses  of 
these  extenaiTe  inscriptions,  furnished  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  will  serve 
as  a  valuable  guide  to  future  investigators ;  and  enable  those  who  are 
more  learned  in  the  original  languages  than  the  writer  pretends  to  be,  to 
cany  on  the  investigation  to  more  positive  and  complete  results.  A 
supplementary  portion  of  the  paper  is  occupied  chiefly  on  the  numerical 
system  of  these  monuments,  and  its  conclusions  upon  this  point  bear 
the  stamp  of  certainty. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  records  has 
advanced  less  than  was  expected  from  the  perseverance  and  talents  of 
the  investigators.  A  very  valuable  portion  has  been  recovered  from  the 
Behist(jn  rock  by  Major  Rawlinson,  of  which  we  have  already  a  Persian 
translation.  This  fragment  contains  fortunately  a  number  of  names, 
and  thus  adds  several  forms  to  the  alphabet,  while  some  readings,  only 
guessed  at  before,  are  made  clear  by  this  addition  to  the  resources  within 
tlie  reach  of  Ifajor  Rawlinson :  but  as  there  seems  to  be  a  drawback  upon 
every  discovery  that  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  the  enquiry,  so  in 
the  present  instance  no  complete  sentence  has  been  found :  one  comer  only 
of  the  rock  is  legible;  and  the  half,  at  least,  of  every  line  discovered  is 
irrecoverably  lost  The  names  too,  in  many  instances,  are  not  transcrip- 
tions of  those  we  find  in  the  Persian;  but  either  translations,  or  else 
denominations  quite  unconnected  with  those.  As  an  instance,  we  may 
give  the  name  Gandara,  which  is  made  in  Babylonian  by  a  word  which 
may  be  read  as  Paropanuui,  The  health  of  Major  Rawlinson  has  pre- 
vented his  completing  a  paper  on  this  branch  of  the  investigation;  and 
in  his  last  letter,  which  was  dated  on  the  26th  February,  he  com- 
plained of  fever  and  inability  to  study ;  at  the  same  time  he  spoke  of  his 
hopes  of  sending  a  chapter  on  the  Babylonian  language  within  a  post  or 
two. 

Of  the  Median  monuments  we  have  nothing:  the  superior  interest 
excited  by  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  remains  has  induced  Major 
Rawlinson  to  abandon  for  a  time  his  labours  upon  the  valuable  copies 
he  has  made  of  the  great  Behistun  inscription  in  that  language,  which 
afford  such  large  materials  for  study.  This  deky  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  Major  has  made  very  complete  transcripts;  and  his 
memoir  on  the  reading  and  language  is  understood  to  have  been  near 
completion. 

The  publication  of  M.  Botta's  work  will  probably  await  more  tranquil 
times  on  the  Continent;  but  we  are  glad  to  state  that  the  inscriptions 
brought  by  Mr.  Layard  from  Nimrud  ai*e  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  thiCt 
they  may  be  expected  to  appear  before  the  close  of  the  summer,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Authorities  of  the  British  Museum.  A  large  stock  of 
material  will  thus  be  afforded  to  the  investigatoxB  of  these  remains  of 
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remote  antiquitj.  The  drawings  of  the  sculptured  fig^ires  made  at  the 
same  localities  by  Mr.  Layard,  which  have  been  recently  exhibited  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Society,  by  that  gentleman,  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, from  the  superior  style  of  art  which  they  eyince;  and  as  many  of 
the  original  figures  haye  fallen  to  pieces  since  the  drawings  were  made, 
these  are  now  become  inyaluable.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  there  is 
every  hope  of  their  being  published. 

The  Memoir  on  the  Persian  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  containing  the 
Vocabulary,  will  form  the  eleyenth  yolume  of  tlie  Journal.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  carry  on  the  yolume  to  the  end  of  the  Vocabulary,  without 
diyiding  it  into  numbers  or  parts,  the  subject  not  being  easily  susceptible 
of  diyision,  and  being  of  little  interest  until  complete. 

The  Annual  Account,  duly  audited,  is  laid  on  the  table,  and  from  that 
document  and  the  Auditors'  Beport  it  will  be  seen  that,  the  receipts  fall 
short  of  the  amount  of  the  corresponding  item  in  1846  by  180/.,  but  the 
expenses  are  also  lower  than  those  of  the  former  year  by  896/.,  establishing 
a  &yourable  comparison  with  the  result  of  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  preceding  year  to  the  extent  of  216/.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
difference  howeyer  is  to  be  found  in  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of 
1846  on  account  of  printing,  which,  as  stated  in  last  year's  Report, 
included  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  outlay  for  1845 ;  and  not  in  any  fayourable 
oircnmstances  in  the  operations  of  last  year  which  could  justify  a  hope  of 
a  permanent  diminution  of  expenditure.  The  actual  bfdance  remaining 
in  hand,  at  the  close  of  the  year's  account,  was  less  by  46/.  than  the 
balance  at  the  end  of  1846.  This  will  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
usual  payment  of  80/.  not  having  been  made  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund. 

It  has  not  been  thought  desirable,  on  the  prosent  occasion,  to  submit 
the  usual  Estimate  of  Receipts  and  Ibcpenditure  for  1848,  as  the  expenses 
necessarily  consequent  on  the  removal  to  a  new  house,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  which  they  last  occupied  for  the  accommodation  of  a  new 
tenant,  are  incapable  of  any  calculation  sufficiently  accurate  to  render 
such  estimate  of  practical  value.  It  may  be  generally  stated,  however, 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  expenses  adverted  to,  are  not 
likely  to  exceed  500/L;  and  it  is  with  peculiar  gratification  that  the 
Council  here  again  revert  to  the  important  addition  of  100  guineas  made 
to  the  permanent  income  of  the  Society  by  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
Eart  India  Company. 

B^M>rt  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund. 

The  resources  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee  have  been  so 
straitened  by  the  necessity  of  discharging  the  heayy  liabilities  incurred  in 
the  printing  of  important  works,  the  publication  of  which  has  extended 
over  a  series  of  years,  that  the  Committee  have  been  compelled  to  confine 
their  expenditure  during  the  past  year  within  very  narrow  limits.    Since 
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the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  they  hare  pnbliahed  the  aeooDd 
volume  of  M.  (jarcin  de  Tasay's  yalnable  work,  the  **  Histoire  de  la 
Litt^rature  Hindooi  et  Hindooatani;"  and  they  will  shortly  preaent  to 
the  subacriben  a  small  volnmey  compriBing  translationsy  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stevenson,  of  Bombay,  of  two  works  of  the  Jains, — ^the  *^  Kalpa 
Sutra,"  their  principal  saored  book ;  and  a  abort  treatise  entitled  ^'Nava 
Tatwa,"  their  most  celebrated  philosophical  authority.  An  Appendix  is 
added  by  the  learned  trandator,  oontaiiung  some  valuable  lemarka  on  the 
language  of  the  originaL 

Of  the  history,  literature,  and  principles  of  the  Jaina,  perhaps  the  moat 
ancient  sect  of  the  wide-spread  religion  of  Buddha,  comparatively  little 
is  known ;  and  the  present  translations  will  therefore  possess  considerable 
interest  Dr.  Stevenson  has  prefixed  to  them  a  learned  explanatory 
prefiice.  The  Committee  are  indebted  to  Professor  Wilson  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  work  through  the  press. 

Mr.  Bland's  ^  History  of  Persian  Poetry,"  already  in  a  very  forward 
state  of  progress,  has  been  suspended,  to  enable  the  author  to  avail  himself 
of  an  important  acquisition  of  new  materials,  in  addition  to  the  numeroua 
sources  already  drawn  from.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  fiist 
volume,  which  would  otherwise  have  appeared  in  time  for  this  Anniver- 
sary, will  still  be  printed  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

Continued  applications  are  made  to  the  Committee  for  their  aanstaaoe 
and  patronage  in  the  publication  of  translations  from  Oriental  languages ; 
and  they  must  again  express  their  regret  that  the  limited  frmda  at  their 
disposal  have  compelled  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  several  offeia  of 
works  for  printing  under  its  auspices. 

Rqtorii^tkeOrieiUalTMtBSoeie^. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  publication  of  Oriental  Testa 
have  to  congratulate  its  Subscribers  on  the  completion  of  the  **  Festal 
Letters  of  Athanasius,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cureton,  from  a  MS. 
of  the  fourth  century,  forming  part  of  the  valuable  collection  obtained 
for  the  British  Museum,  from  the  Nitrian  Monastery  of  St.  Mary 
Deipara,  in  the  Valley  of  tiie  Natron  Lake. 

The  publication  of  this  text,  important  in  itself,  as  preserving  in  the 
Syriac  version  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  Christian  Fathoi^  only 
partially  existing  in  the  Greek,  derives  additional  value  from  the  inte- 
resting character  of  the  manuscript,  as  well  as  from  the  singular  cireom- 
stances  of  the  discovery,  and  of  the  acquisition  of  the  library  in  which  the 
<< Festal  Letters"  were  contained.  A  high  degree  of  interest  attaches 
also  to  the  fact  of  the  MS.  being  a  Palimpsest,  the  Syriac  being  written 
upon  what  was  subsequentiy  found  to  be  a  copy  of  works,  in  themselves 
possessing  rare  antiquity  and  value;  for  the  learned  and  painftilly 
laborious  investigations  of  the  editor  were  rewarded  by  the  reproduction, 
simultaneously,  of  this  important  document  of  ecdesiastioal  history— of 
an  extraordinary  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke^  nearly  entire- and  of  a 
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firagmenty  by  far  the  most  extensive,  and  probably  also  the  most  ancient 
yet  obtained,  of  the  Iliad  of  the  immortal  Homer. 

The  particulars  of  the  history  of  this  venerable  manuscript  are 
minutely  detailed  in  Mr.  Cureton's  preface,  which,  though  somewhat 
exceeding  the  limits  prescribed  for  an  editor  of  text,  will  be  eagerly 
perused  by  all  lovers  of  learning  and  paleography,  as  recording  a  disco- 
Tery  justly  entitled  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
**  Curiosities  of  Literature.** 

In  Persian  may  be  announced  the  publication  of  two  works,  which, 
although  not  yet  delivered  to  the  Subscribers,  will  be  ready  before  the 
dose  of  the  Society's  meetings,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
Monging  to  the  present  year. 

Of  these,  the  **  History  of  the  Atdbegs,''  edited  by  Mr.  Morley,  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  those  parts  of  the  Bausat  us  Saf&  already  published 
by  other  Orientalists ;  for  it  is  only  by  a  similar  division  of  labour,  in 
editing  separately  and  in  series,  distinct  portions  of  the  work,  that  we 
can  hope  to  obtain  the  completion  of  a  text  of  suoh  vast  extent  as  that 
of  Mirkhond*s  History.  Prefixed  to  Mr.  Morle/s  edition  will  be  found 
engraved  plates  of  all  the  known  coins  of  the  At&beg  dynasty,  with 
elucidations  by  W.  8.  Vaux,  Esq.,  so  as  to  present  an  acceptable  offering 
to  the  frimds  of  Oriental  numismatics,  as  well  as  to  the  philological  and 
liistorical  scholar.  This  text  may  also  be  remarked  as  the  first  flpedmen 
of  Persian  prose  published  by  the  Society. 

The  **Tuhfiit  ul  Ahr&r,"  edited  by  Professor  Forbes  Falconer,  forms 
the  first  portion  of  Jdmi's  celebrated  ^  Ehamsah,**  of  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  Mr.  J.  B.  Elliott's  munificent 
patronage,  in  their  Report  of  last  year. 

The  Committee  has  been  gratified  by  offers  of  assistance  from  two 
new  contributors,  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  and  the  Rev.  George  Hunt. 
The  latter  has  expressed  himself  willing  to  edite  the  <<Futuh  us  Sh6m" 
of  Wakidi,  or  to  undertake  any  other  work  in  Arabic  History  which 
may  be  sugg^ested  by  the  Committee;  while  M.  de  Tassy  proposes  a 
text  of  the  "  Mantle  ul  Tayr,"  or  <<  Discourse  of  Birds,"  of  Feriddudin 
Attdr  of  Nishapur.  This  curious  mystic  poem,  already  known  by  Von 
Hammer's  analysb,  would  afford  the  advantage  of  the  learned  Professor's 
labours  on  a  subject  peculiarly  suited  to  the  genius  and  researches  of  the 
editor  of  Azzuddfn's  allegory  of  '^Les  Oiseaux  et  les  Flenrs." 

The  adoption  of  these  two  last  proposals  must,  however,  depend  on 
the  encouragement  the  Committee  may  receive  by  increased  subscription 
to  their  present  funds. 
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AUDITORS'   REPORT. 

The  Aooounte  of  the  Society^  for  the  year  l&i?)  have  been  duly 
audited  by  the  uiiderBi|(ned ;  who  have  to  report  the  correctness  of  the 
Books,  and  that  the  entries  therein  are  properly  Touched  and  anthen- 
tlcated« 

The  Beeeipis*  during  the  year  for  Annual  Subscriptionsy  £.  «.  d. 
Admission  Fees,  and  Compositions^  amount  to  .  •  623  14  0 
From  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  •  •  105  0  0 
From  Diyidends  on  Consols  •  •  •  66  11  10 
And  from  the  sale  of  the  Society's  Journal,  and  other  pub- 
lications        •           •           •           •           •           •  65  10    0 

Making  a  total  of             .           .           •  •   £850  15  10 

The  Balance  in  &Tour  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  1846^ 
was 329    7    6 

So  that  the  total  of  the  debit  side  of  the  Society's  balance 
sheet  for  1847  is £1180    3    3 

The  DisbunemetUi  during  the  year  1847  were  as  follows:— 

House  Rent  and  Taxes  •  .  .  248  14  5 

House  Expenses      •  •  •  •  •       07  11  O 

Sahuries  and  Wages        •  •  .  •  .  253    3  O 

Printing  Expenses  .  .  •  •  .      272    1  5 

Bookbinding  and  Stationeiy,  &c.  •  •  «  25    1  7 

Giving  a  total  of £896  11    5 

And  leaymg  a  Balance  in  hand,  on  the  31st  Dec.,  1847, 
of   ^ 283  11  10 


1180    3    3 

Auditor  on  Ihepart 
of  the  dmnciL 

W.  Ewer,  »     AudUonontke 

Jambs  Ewxno,  » part  oj  the  Socktp. 


John  Bbigos,    | 


London^  Sri  Jfo^,  1848. 

*  Vide  Abstncty  page  liii. 
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taste  and  care.  The  time,  lioweyer,  had  heen  yery  short,  and  no  arrange- 
ments had  yet  been  made  for  the  diapkj  of  the  Armoury,  the  laying  oat 
of  the  Natural  History  departments,  and  many  other  works  yet  to  he 
effected.  He  looked  forward  to  an  early  supply  of  the  many  deficiencies 
in  the  Society's  Libraiy ;  and  suggested  that  great  benefit  might  accnie 
to  the  Institution  by  making  out  lists  of  desiderata,  on  looking  OTer 
which  Members  and  friends  might  be  induced  to  contribute  books  which 
are  now  wanting.  He  thought,  too,  that  Members  might  with  great 
advantage  deposit  the  whole  or  part  of  their  Oriental  Libraries  in  the 
Society's  house  without  depriving  themselves  of  their  free  and  ready  use, 
while  by  admitting  the  access  of  others  to  those  stores  they  would  render 
great  assistance  to  the  Society  and  its  Members.  He  suggested  that  a 
percentage  of  the  disposable  income  might  be  annually  set  aside  fior  the 
purchase  and  binding  of  books ;  and  hoped  that  the  Council  would  take 
this  hint  into  consideration.  He  agreed  with  Sir  Geoige  Staunton  that 
it  would  be  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  the  Members  if  they  could 
hear  popular  Lectures,  like  those  of  the  Royal  Institution,  but  treating', 
of  course,  of  Asiatic  subjects.  In  again  alluding  to  the  House  Committee^ 
he  sud  he  must  confess,  that  although  a  member  of  it,  he  had  done  Yery 
litUe  himself;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  due  to  those  who 
had  taken  a  more  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  measures  consequent 
upon  the  removal,  and  especially  to  Mi.  Bland,  whose  unceasing  and 
unwearied  exertions  deserved  the  highest  praise  and  thanks. 

It  was  moved  by  G.  W.  Anderson,  Esd.,  and  seconded  by  T.  T. 
Mjlrdon,  Esq., 

**  That  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Officers  of  the 
Society,  the  Secretazy,  Treasurer,  and  Librarian,  for  their  continued 
attention  to  the  duties  of  their  several  offices.'' 

Thb  Sbcretart  returned  thanks  for  the  great  kindness  shown  hini« 
and  would  most  cordially  say  that  all  the  duties  of  the  Secretaiy,  in 
respect  of  the  removal,  had  been  performed  by  Mr.  Bland  and  Mr. 
Morley,  to  whom  he  ofiered  his  personal  thanks  for  the  great  relief 
they  had  affi>rded  him.  Their  great  tact  and  judgment,  and  their  zeal 
and  good  taste,  would  be  abundantly  manifest  in  the  vast  improvements 
now  in  progress ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  no  one  could  have  accomplished 
the  work  so  well  as  those  gentlemen.    He  concluded  by  moving  a 

i  special  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bbmd  and  Mr.  Morley,  which  Greneral 

'  Briggs  seconded. 

Thb  Dirbctor,  in  putting  the  Motion,  testified  to  the  great  exertions 
of  those  gentlemen,  and  to  the  obligations  wliich  they  had  confeired 
upon  the  Society. 

The  Motion  vras  carried  unanimously. 
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Mr.  Shakbspeabb  would  only  interpose  for  one  moment  to  return 
thanks  for  the  favour  shown  him  hy  the  recognition  of  his  humhle 
services  as  Librarian. 

Ma.  Bland,  in  returning  thanks  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Morley  and 
himelfy  felt  equally  unprepared  for,  and  undeserving  of  the  honour  the 
Meeting  had  conferred  by  their  very  flattering  vote.  He  congi'atulated 
the  Society  on  its  removal  from  so  confined  a  situation  as  the  former 
house,  where  its  position  much  resembled  that  of  the  unfortunate  Prince 
of  the  Ebony  Isles,  who  was  doomed  to  sit  for  years  in  inactivity,  half 
man  and  half  marble,  his  mental  energies  rendered  ineffective  by  the 
physical  disability  which  paralyzed  all  his  best  resolutions.  From  this 
speU,  under  which  the  Society  had  laboured  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
they  were  now  released,  and  by  the  most  powerful  of  all  disenchant- 
ment, the  energy  of  their  own  exertions.  Alluding  to  the  munificent 
grant  of  the  lion.  East  India  Company,  Mr.  Bland  rejoiced  tliat  the 
measure  of  removal  had  been  adopted  as  an  independent  resolution, 
and  not  as  conditional  on  that  increase  of  income;  both  because  it 
proved  that  an  effort  to  deserve  support  was  sure  to  obtain  success,  and 
because  it  pledged  the  Society  to  increased  activity  in  all  its  operations. 

General  Briggs  and  J.  Ewino,  Esq.  having  been  appointed  Scruti- 
neers, the  Meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  Officers  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the  eight  new  Members  of  the  Council,  in 
lieu  of  those  who  retire  in  accordance  witli  the  provisions  of  the  XXXth 
Article  of  the  Society's  Regulations. 

At  the  close  of  the  ballot  it  was  announced  that  the  Ofiicers  of  the 
Society  were  unanimously  re-elected,  and  that  G.  W.  Anderson,  Esq., 
H.  BorrodaUe,  Esq.,  Maj.-Gen.  J.  Caulfeild,  C.B.,  Sir  Thos.  Edwd.  Cole- 
brooke,  Bart,  M.P.,  Walter  Ewer,  Esq.,  James  Ewing,  Esq.,  R.  H. 
Holland,  Esq.,  William  Piatt,  Esq.,  were  unanimously  elected  into  the 
Coimcil,  in  place  of  the  following,  who  retire,—  S.  Ball,  Esq.,  N.  Bland, 
Esq.,  Maj.-Gen.  J.  Briggs,  Maj.-Gen.  Galloway,  C.B.,  J.  M.  Macleod, 
Esq.,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  W.  Morison,  K.C.B.,  Lt-Col.  W.  H.  Sykes,  Major 
Sir  Heniy  Willock,  K.L.S. 
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